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unusually  mild  and  favourable.  They  were  received  by 
Bunsen  on  the  6th  January,  at  the  Tower  Stairs,  and 
conducted  to  a  place  of  abode  almost  appalling  in  the 
palace-like  effect  produced,  so  wholly  alien  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  home  entertained  by  either  the  inexpe- 
rienced or  the  mature  portion  of  the  party.  That 
Bunsen  should  have  engaged  the  beautiful  mansion  of 
Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay  was  thoroughly  well-judged 
as  the  character  of. the  house  tacitly  assumed  for  its 
occupant  the  position  which  he  instinctively  felt  to  be 
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chap,    indispensable,  under  present  circumstances,  even  though 
XJ*       his  predecessors  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  very  in- 
ferior situations. 

In  the  picture  of  the  life  of  Bunsen  in  the  beginning 
of  his  residence  in  England,  recourse  will  be  had  to 
extracts  from  letters  to  a  beloved  mother,  which  were 
preserved  by  her,  and  form  the  sole  written  record  of 
that  time. 

In  the  present  case,  as  in  many  previous  ones,  much 
scruple  is  felt  in  introducing  matter  irrelevant  to 
Bunsen's  inner  life,  and  to  the  more  serious  views,  and 
objects,  and  interests,  of  his  outward  existence :  but  it 
was  one  of  his  own  maxims,  variously  worded  but  always 
acted  upon,  that  without  the  knowledge  and  considera- 
tion of  the  surrounding  scene  and  its  bounding  horizon, 
a  just  view  cannot  be  taken  either  of  a  man's  state  of 
mind  or  of  his  course  of  action.  With  deep  regret  it  is 
felt  that  during  the  entire  period  of  Bunsen's  residence 
in  London  his  own  letters  are  comparatively  scarce, 
because  he  was  rarely  and  exceptionally  parted  from 
her  to  whom  he  failed  not  to  furnish  a  journal  of  thought 
and  of  action  when  at  a  distance.  Besides  which,  politics 
having  become  in  England. the  predominant  occupation 
of  Bunsen,  and  being  necessarily  excluded  from  these 
Memoirs  (except  where  contemporary  mention  casually 
occurs  in  any  of  the  passages  extracted),  there  is  not 
more  but  less  to  be  reported  of  these  maturer  years 
than  of  those  of  his  first  period  of  private  and  public  life. 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Waddington. 

Carlton  Terrace :  Sunday,  2nd  January,  1842. 

.  .  .  I  have  to  announce  two  pieces  of  news, — the 
first,  that  Fanny  has  set  out,  with  all  the  children,  all  well, 
in  fine  weather,  on  the  28th.     .     .     . 

Now  the  second.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  written  to 
me  the  most  touching  letter.     They  have  taken  such  a  fancy 
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to  Henry  that  they  want  him  and  nobody  else  to  conduct  the  chap. 
education  of  Lord  Stafford.  Of  course  I  have  sent  the  letter  XI- 
immediately  to  Henry,  leaving  the  decision  so  entirely  to 
him,  as  not  even  to  offer  an  opinion, — only  proposing  to  him 
to  communicate  the  whole  without  delay  to  Mr.  Pusey.  As 
soon  as  I  have  the  letter  back,  you  shall  see  it,  or  have  a 
copy.  Nothing  can  be  more  pressing,  more  delicate,  more 
honourable,  than  the  whole  of  it.  I  myself  scarcely  have  an 
opinion  about  the  matter :  and  as  in  my  estimation  nothing 
in  this  world  has  an  absolute  value,  and  everything  has  only 
a  relative  one  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  rational  plan  of  life,  based  upon  duty,  and  the 
true  consciousness  of  this  world's  nothingness, — I  can  have 
none,  till  I  know  how  Henry  himself  feels  about  it.  Thank 
God,  that  duty,  and  real  improvement  of  mind  and  soul, 
always  have  been  the  leading  motives  of  his  conduct. 

Extracts  from  Contemporary  Letters. 

Oth  January,  1842. 

This  is  Sunday  evening.  I  have  rejoiced  to  attend  the 
church  service  at  St.  James's  Church,  and  to  have  made  a 
commencement  of  reading  with  the  children  and  their  father 
in  the  morning;  else  there  was  little  in  the  day  like  a  Sunday. 
...  I  received  lines  which  gratified  me  by  kindness,  but  not 
in  attributing  to  me  sentiments  which  are  not  mine.  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  happy  in  being  here.  Now,  I  am  aware  of  but  two 
causes  of  happiness, — the  being  with  my  husband,  and  near 
my  mother :  all  the  rest  forms  a  change  for  the  worse ;  my 
comfort  is,  that  neither  I  nor  Bunsen  have  sought  or  wished 
this  splendid  misery,  and  therefore,  what  is  in  the  way  of 
Providence  must  be  right.  I  trust  God  may  grant  me  a 
home  on  my  native  soil,  though  how  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients should  come  together  in  London,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  I  am  so  home-sick  after  the  Hubel,  that  I  can 
hardly  look  at  my  elder  girls ;  none  of  them  complain,  but 
their  faces  show  the  depression  produced  by  this  gloomy 
change,  from  everything  they  could  want  and  enjoy,  to 
nothing  enjoyable.  This  state  of  things  cannot  fail  to  mend ; 
meanwhile,  it  will  do  me  good  to  have  given  vent  to  the 
suppressed  distress.     ...    As  to  this  house,  you  must 
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CHAP,  not  pity  us ;  I  never  was  in  so  warm  a  one,  except  Pusey. 
X1-  A  letter  I  received  at  Berne  protested  against  the  houses  on 
Carlton  Terrace  as  ruinous  in  point  of  rent :  that  touches  us 
not,  as  the  Government  is  willing  to  incur  the  expense. 
Another  letter  declares,  they  go  a-begging,  nobody  desiring 
to  have  them.  Independently  of  either  statement,  the  situa- 
tion is  to  me  invaluable.  Two  days  ago  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  I  saw  the  prospect  across  the  Park  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  had  the  sun  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the 
windows ;  and  the  quiet  is  delightful — we  scarcely  hear  the 
wheels  of  carriages,  as  there  is  no  thoroughfare.  If  I  have 
shown  myself,  as  I  was,  depressed,  it  was  by  the  serious 
change  from  the  independence  of  the  most  perfect  country 
situation,  to  the  darkness  of  a  London  winter,  and  the  slavery 
of  a  London  life.  I  neither  felt  nor  intended  any  complaint 
of  the  house. 

19th  January. — Yesterday  morning,  the  18th,  Bunsen  em- 
barked on  board  the  Firebrand  to  meet  and  fetch  the  King ; 
but  the  vessel  did  not  depart  by  the  morning  tide — I  hope  it 
did  by  the  evening.  George  arrived  in  time  to  see  his  father, 
who  has  taken  him  with  him. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

Tuesday,  18th  January :  on  board  the  Firebrand. 

Here  I  am,  in  the  comfortable  cabin  of  the  most  com- 
fortable of  ships ;  but  we  cannot  stir,  first  on  account  of  the 
dense  fog,  then  because  a  boiler  which  was  about  to  burst 
did  burst  exactly  at  the  right  moment,  when  all  hands  were 
ready  for  repairs  !  Nobody  knows  when  we  start,  but  I  sup- 
pose not  before  the  evening  tide.  Never  mind  !  I  am  read- 
ing, writing,  talking,  and  thinking,  very  comfortably,  and 
therefore  also  of  you.  .  .  .  We  have  already  made  out 
an  expedition  to  Briigge  and  Ghent,  if  we  arrive  at  Ostend 
in  good  time. 

Extracts  from  Contemporary  Letters. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd,  I  drove  to  Greenwich,  having  a 
card  of  invitation  to  witness  the  King's  landing,  at  the 
Admiral's  house  (as  well  as  Neukomm,  who  was  with  me), 
through  Lord  Haddington.     Before  the  King  arrived,  I  had 
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much  pleasure  in  seeing  Lady  Stopford  and  her  daughter,  CHAP, 
pleasing  like  all  Stopfords  that  I  know ;  and  in  being  recog-  XL 
nised  by  Lady  Bloomfield,  the  only  person  not  a  stranger  to 
me,  except  Lord  and  Lady  Haddington  and  Lord  Westmore- 
land. The  King's  landing  and  reception  were  delightful  to 
behold.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  much- watched- for 
steamer,  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  flag  with  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  as  rapid  hoisting  on  the  light  boat  in  which  the 
King  and  his  attendants  were  conveyed  to  the  stairs,  lead- 
ing from  the  water's  edge  to  the  terrace,  to  which  we  all 
descended  to  see  the  entrance,  in  quick  procession,  of  the 
King  and  Prince  Albert,  by  a  lane  formed  through  the  solid 
mass  of  life,  assembled  to  behold  and  applaud.  He  entered 
and  greeted  the  Admiral  graciously,  but  declined  coming  up 
to  the  drawing-room  (where  refreshments  were  prepared),  as 
he  was  in  haste  to  proceed  to  Windsor  Castle  with  Prince 
Albert.  However,  being  informed  that  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Gloucester  was  among  the  assembled  ladies,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  depart  without  speaking  to  her, — but 
would  not  commit  the  disrespect  of  appearing  before  a  lady 
of  the  Eoyal  Family  in  his  morning  coat ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  assurances  of  Prince  Albert  that  change  of  dress  was 
totally  unnecessary,  the  King's  valet  received  orders  to  take 
out  the  evening  coat,  and,  thus  attired,  the  King  came  up- 
stairs, and  in  his  short  but  cordial  greeting  to  the  Princess, 
gave  the  party  further  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  before  he 
proceeded,  attended  by  the  whole  suite,  including  Bunsen, 
who  was  invited  to  Windsor  Castle  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
King's  stay.  .  .  .  On  Wednesday,  the  26th,  Bunsen  wrote 
to  give  the  earliest  notice  that  a  formal  invitation  would  be 
sent  to  me  for  Friday,  28th,  to  stay  at  Windsor  Castle  till 
Saturday  morning, — on  which  Saturday  the  King  would  be 
pleased  to  take  luncheon  in  this  house  (4  Carlton  Terrace), — 
when  such  persons  would  be  invited  as  would  not  otherwise 
be  seen  by  the  King  at  all,  or  not  as  much  as  he  might 
wish.  On  Thursday,  Bunsen  was  at  home  for  an  hour  or 
two,  in  the  course  of  which  time  visits  took  place  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  whom 
I  was  glad  to  see,  but  wished  gone,  wanting  instructions,  as 
I  did,  as  to  the  invitations  I  was  to  write  and  send.  On  the 
Friday,  I  was  at  work  till  it  was  time  to  drive  to  the  railway, 
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CHAP,  taking  up  Bunsen  by  the  way  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  whither 
^  he  had  attended  the  King,  who  had  accepted  a  luncheon 
there.  We  were  quartered  in  the  York  Tower,  the  apart- 
ment most  complete  and  comfortable,*  the  rooms  all  grouped 
together.  Proceeding  along  the  corridor  as  soon  as  dressed, 
we  soon  met  Lord  Delaware  and  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
and  were  directed  where  to  go,  that  is,  to  walk  to  the  end 
of  the  corridor  (a  fairy  scene,  lights,  pictures,  busts,  and 
moving  figures  of  courtiers  unknown),  and  then  through 
one  splendid  room  after  another,  till  we  reached  the  mag- 
nificent ballroom,  where  guests  were  assembled  to  await  the 
Queen's  appearance.  Among  these  guests  stood  the  King 
himself,  punctual  to  half-past  seven.  Soon  after  came 
Prince  Albert,  to  whom  Lord  Delawarr  named  me:  he 
said,  '  You  were  long  in  Borne.  I  have  been  in  your 
house  at  Borne/  We  had  not  stood  long,  when  two  gentle- 
men, walking  in,  and  then  turning,  with  profound  bows 
towards  the  open  door,  showed  that  the  Queen  was  approach- 
ing. She  came  near  at  once  where  I  stood ;  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  named  me,  and  she  said  with  a  gracious,  beaming 
smile,  *  I  am  pleased  to  see  you ; '  then,  after  a  few  moments' 
speaking  to  the  King,  she  took  his  arm  and  moved  on, 
'  God  save  the  Queen '  having  begun  to  sound  at  the  same 
moment  from  the  Waterloo  Gallery,  where  the  Royal  dinner 
has  always  taken  place  since  the  King  has  been  here.  Lord 
Haddington  led  me  to  dinner.  The  scene  was  such  as  fairy- 
tales describe,  in  magnificence.  The  fine  proportions  of  the 
hall,  the  mass  of  light  from  above,  subdued  by  thick 
plates  of  ground-glass  with  cut  devices,  the  gold  plate  on 
the  table,  and  the  side-tables  glittering  with  the  thousands 
of  reflected  lights,  all  hung  at  a  proper  height  above 
the  eye — nothing  was  wanting  but  a  little  more  youth  and 
beauty  among  the  ladies  to  make  the  spectacle  complete : 
only  Miss  Cavendish  (now  Countess  Cawdor)  I  thought  pretty. 
The  King's  health  was  drunk  as  soon  as  the  ice  had  been 
carried  round,  and  then  Her  Majesty  rose  and  departed,  fol- 

•  These  indications  of  the  truly  royal  hospitality  of  Windsor  Castle  have 
been  inserted  in  contradistinction  to  the  well-known  recollections  of  the  corres- 
pondent, relating  to  the  order  of  things  in  the  provisional  royal  residence 
called  the  Queen's  Lodge,  in  the  time  of  King  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  in  the  years  1784  to  1787. 
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lowed  by  all  the  ladies.    As  soon  as  the  King,  with  Prince     chap, 

Albert,  came,  the  ball  began,  the  Queen  making  the  King     ^ 

dance  in  a  quadrille  with  herself,  which  he  did  with  suit- 
able grace  and  dignity,  though  he  had  long  given  up  danc- 
ing, and  though  his  figure  is  not  good.  It  was  as  pretty  a 
ball  as  could  be  seen,  because  everybody  danced  well,  and 
had  ample  space  in  which  to  move.  Nothing  obliging  that 
could  be  done,  towards  myself,  was  omitted.  •  .  «  My 
impression  of  the  Queen's  deportment  is  that  it  is  perfect 
in  grace  and  dignity :  she  conversed  eagerly  with  the  King, 
laughing  heartily  (no  company  laugh)  at  things  he  said  to 
entertain  her.  At  half-past  eleven,  she  retired,  gracefully 
bowing  to  everybody ;  and  I  set  out  on  my  travels  towards 
my  bedchamber,  Bunsen  being  bound  first  to  follow  the  King. 
I  might  have  wandered  far  before  I  found  my  door  of  exit, 
had  I  not  been  directed  by  a  kind  old  gentleman — I  believe 
it  was  Lord  Albemarle. 

As  we  expected  the  King  in  Carlton  Terrace,  we  could  not 
remain  for  the  ten  o'clock  breakfast  of  the  ladies  in  waiting, 
but  obtained  all  we  wanted  in  our  own  rooms,  and  reached 
London  by  the  eight  o'clock  train.  Great  was  the  fatigue, 
and  greater  the  anxiety  of  getting  all  things  ready,  and  as 
far  as  possible  right.  In  the  impossibility  of  knowing  whether 
all  turned  out  well  or  not  (for  those  in  the  heat  and  heart  of 
the  engagement  know  little  but  what  happens  close  to  them- 
selves) I  will  hope  the  best ;  and  at  least  I  am  sure  the  object 
was  attained  of  the  King's  seeing,  as  he  desired,  many  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  had  access  to  him.  After  the 
luncheon  the  King  came  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  there 
was  pleased  to  notice  those  younger  children  of  mine  who 
had  not  before  been  in  his  presence,  besides  two  sons  grown 
up,  and  by  degrees  the  guests ;  among  others  (not  to  name 
many  Germans),  Carlyle  the  historian,  Dr.  Arnold  from 
Rugby,  and  Archdeacon  Hare,  were  brought  up  to  him  by 
Bunsen.  Moscheles  having  been  commissioned  by  the  King 
to  purchase  for  him  a  pianoforte  of  Erard's,  it  had  been 
brought  to  this  house  for  him  to  hear,  and  Moscheles  was 
invited  to  display  its  powers.  A  short  movement  was  played 
by  Moscheles  and  Neukomm  on  pianoforte  and  organ,  and 
we  wished  the  King  could  have  heard  more  of  that ;  but  the 
time  was  short  at  best  for  all  that  had  to  be  brought  into 
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CHAP,     it,  and  was  in  part  occupied  by  an  audience  granted  to  two 
x*-       Dutch  statesmen,  who  came  unexpectedly. 

On  Monday,  January  81, 1  was  at  Stafford  House,  where 
the  King  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  whose  manner  of  receiving  me  was  in  harmony 
with  their  letters,  and  that  is  saying  all.     After  the  Duchess 
had  granted  me  more  words,  and  moments,  at  first  entrance, 
than  I  should  have  deemed  it  possible  for  her  to  spare,  she 
presented  me  to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  I  was 
greeted  as  '  the  daughter  of  her  old  friend ;'  then  to  Lady 
Elizabeth,  whom  I  found  charming  even  beyond  the  idea 
that  I  had  fbrmed  of  her,  as  everything  really  good  always 
is.     I  was  taken  to  dinner  by  Lord  John  Russell,  whom  I 
found  a  very  agreeable  neighbour,   in  no   common   way : 
he  is  one   of  the  persons   with  whom   it  is  possible   to 
get  directly  out  of  the  emptiness  of  phrases.     The  appear- 
ance of  the  house  was  wonderfully  beautiful,   the  stair- 
case in  particular,  where   a  band  played  all  the  evening, 
concluding  with  a  composition  of  Prince  RadziwilPs,  never 
before  performed  in  England,  as  a  mark  of  attention  to  the 
King.     The  Duke  of  Sussex  invited  me  to  the  luncheon  he 
was  to  give  on  the  following  day  to  the  King.     The  way  to 
Kensington  Palace  was  lined  by  school-children  with  flags,  and 
a  vast  crowd  of  people.     I  was  received  first  by  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  himself,  and  he  took  me  into  the  library  to  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  and  Princess  Sophia,  who  greeted  me  most 
kindly,  and  made  me  sit  between  them ;  when  afterwards 
they  rose  to  speak  to  somebody  else,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  gliding  away  and  placing  myself  at  a  modest  distance. 
Lord  Lansdowne  came  up  to  speak  to  me,  and  persons  without 
end — there  is  nothing  like  standing  within  the  Bude-light  of 
royalty  to  make  one  conspicuous,  and  sharpen  perceptions 
and  recollections !     At  table  I  sat  down  between  Humboldt 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  whom  I  found  very  ready  to  converse. 
The  Duke's  speech  to  the  King  was,  I  hear,  accurately  given 
in  the  *  Morning  Post.5     The  King,  on  being  asked  by  the 
Duke  for  the  toast,  gave — '  To  the  greatest,  most  illustrious, 
and  most  amiable  lady — great  by  her  vast  dominions,  her 
ancient  descent,  and  most  of  all  by  the  qualities  of  her  heart 
and  mind — to  the  health  of  Queen  Victoria ! '    This  was  the 
sense — the  words  may  not  be  accurate.     The  moment  the 
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dinner  was  over  a  vast  silver  ewer  made  its  appearance,  chap. 
which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  took,  and,  rising,  presented  it  to  **• 
the  King,  who  dipped  his  napkin  in  the  rose-water,  starting 
up  with  a  demonstration  of  horror  at  being  so  served,  and, 
most  dexterously  taking  the  ewer  from  the  Duke,  offered  it 
to  him  in  return,  after  which  it  was  carried  round  to  each 
guest.  The  whole  was  an  animated  f§te,  admirably  arranged 
— the  Duke's  colossal  Highlander  adding  originality,  if  not 
charm,  to  the  whole,  by  perambulating  the  dinner-table  at 
the  close  with  his  deafening  bagpipe — the  more  bewildering 
in  its  effects  from  the  smallness  of  the  space  between  the 
backs  of  the  guests  and  the  wall,  the  dining-chamber  being 
small  for  the  number  of  the  party.  Leaving  the  Duke  of 
Sussex's  at  six,  I  dressed  again  at  ten  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's f§te  to  the  King.  Music  was  provided — the  selec- 
tion irrational,  as  consisting  only  of  commonplace  pieces,  such 
as  the  King  might  often  have  heard,  besides  a  composition  of 
Lord  Westmoreland's,  poor  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble  and  other 
good  singers  straining  their  voices  to  be  heard  above  the 
buzz  of  the  company,  and  the  unequalled  tones  of  Dragonetti 
and  Lindley  degraded  to  mere  accompaniment.  The  Duke's 
house  shows  the  want  of  female  superintendence — it  is  cold 
and  windy. 

On  Wednesday,  February  2,  the  King's  visit  to  Lam- 
beth was  perhaps  the  most  suitable  and  most  agreeable  to 
him  of  any  that  he  has  yet  made.  The  magnificent  building, 
the  historical  recollections,  the  perfection  of  style,  well 
understood,  the  company  so  properly  chosen — bishops  and 
clergy,  and  few  besides,  no  ladies  but  one  near  relation  of  Mrs. 
Howley  and  Mrs.  Blomfield:  everything  pleased  the  King,  and 
he  enjoyed  himself,  and  sat  after  luncheon  was  over,  some 
time,  talking  to  the  Archbishop.  He  took  leave  of  Lord 
Ashley  most  kindly,  saying  he  must  come  and  visit  him  at 
Berlin.  At  six  I  got  home,  and  at  ten  dressed  for  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge's,  where  the  King  had  dined,  and 
whither  he  returned  after  midnight,  having  enjoyed  in  the 
meantime  the '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  a  most  heart- 
cheering  reception.     .    .     . 

On  Thursday,  February  3,  was  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
— the  great  scene  from  which  I  had  expected  most,  and  was 
not  disappointed.  The  throngs  in  the  streets,  in  the  windows, 
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CHAP,     in  every  spot  where  foot  could  stand — all  looking  so  pleased— 
XI-       the  splendid    Horse    Guards,    the    Grenadier    Guards — of 
whom   it   might  be   said,  as   the    King   did    on    another 
occasion,  '  an  appearance  so  fine,   you  know  not  how  to 
believe  it  true ' — the  Yeomen  of  the  Body-Guard ;  then,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Peers  in  their  robes,  the  beautifully 
dressed  ladies,  with  many,  many  beautiful  faces ;  last,  the 
procession  of  the  Queen's  entry,  and  herself,  looking  worthy 
and  fit  to  be  the  converging  point  of  so  many  rays   of 
grandeur.     It  is  self-evident  that  she  is  not  tall ;  but  were 
she  ever  so  tall,  she  could  not  have  more  grace  and  dignity, 
a  head  better  set,  a  throat  more   royally  and  classically 
arching :  and  one  advantage  there  is  in  her  not  being  taller, 
that  when  she  casts  a  glance,  it  is  of  necessity  upwards  and 
not  downwards,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  eyes  is  not  thrown 
away — the  beam  and  effluence  not  lost.    The  composure  with 
which  she  filled  the  throne,  while  awaiting  the  Commons,  was 
a  test  of  character — no  fidget  and  no  apathy.     Then,  her  voice 
and  enunciation  could  not  be  more  perfect.     In  short,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  she  did  well,  but  she  was  the  Queen ;  she  was, 
and  felt  herself  to  be,  the  acknowledged  chief  among  grand 
national  realities.     Placed  in  a  narrow  space  behind  Her 
Majesty's  mace-bearers,  and  peeping  over  their  shoulders,  I 
was  enabled  to  hide   and  subue  the   emotion  I   felt,  in 
consciousness  of  the  mighty  pages  in  the  world's  history, 
condensed  in  the  words,  so  impressively  uttered  in  the  silver 
tones  of  that  feminine  voice.     Peace  and  war — the  fete  of 
millions — relations  of  countries — exertions  of  power  felt  to 
the  extremities  of  the  globe — alteration  of  corn  laws — the 
birth  of  a  future  Sovereign,  mentioned  in  solemn  thankfulness 
to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  nations  and  rulers  !     With  what 
should  one  respond,  but  with  the  heartfelt  aspirations,  '  God 
bless  and  guide  her  !  for  her  sake,  and  the  sake  of  all  ?' 

The  King  had  expressed  the  wish  of  being  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  Bunsen  to  Berlin,  to  make  an 
opportunity  for  the  conversations  for  which  no  time  was 
found  during  the  sojourn  in  England;  but  he  gave  up  the 
project,  as  it  became  clear  to  him  that  Bunsen's  presence, 
if  elsewhere  desirable,  was  now,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
fixed  position,  indispensable  in  London. 
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Extracts  from  Contemporary  Letters, 

London :  Monday,  14th  February,  1842. 

The  complication  of  Bunsen's  illness,  following  directly 
on  the  King's  departure,  has  only  increased  the  difficulty  of 
mastering  contending  elements,  and  of  spending  time  ac- 
cording to  any  plan,  determination,  or  inclination.  He  is 
all  at  once  better,  sooner  than  I  expected,  from  the  degree  of 
fever  and  cough :  the  difficulty  will  be  to  prevent  his  being 
again  harassed  and  over-excited,  for  the  late  indisposition 
had  no  other  cause.  Coughs  are  the  rule  in  the  house — 
myself  as  yet  the  exception,  although  I  live  in  a  sort  of  fever, 
not  comprehending  how  I  can  go  on,  whirling  round  the  circle 
with  a  sensation  as  though  I  must  drop  at  last.  To-day  I  feel 
cooler,  but  then  I  always  am  so  on  Monday,  after  Sunday 
quiet  and  comfort.  The  bright  moments  of  last  week  were 
those  of  seeing  Lady  Frances  Sandon,  Lady  Emily  Pusey,  and 
Madame  de  St.  Aulaire — and  I  have  also  seen  other  persons 
with  whom  I  was  glad  to  renew  my  acquaintance.  On  Saturday 
evening,  the  12th,  we  had  the  great  indulgence  of  having  the 
music  of  the  Holy  Week  (as  Neukomm  arranged  the  ancient 
compositions,  Roman  and  German,  to  the  materials  combined 
by  Bunsen)  performed  in  our  own  house,  by  a  small  number 
of  good  voices  (Germans  and  Danes)  sought  out  by  Neukomm 
and  Moscheles.  It  was  droll  to  see  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  walk 
in, — in  the  midst  of  a  performance  which  might  not  have  been 
supposed  to  interest  him :  however,  he  seemed  pleased  with 
what  he  heard,  and  afterwards  went  in  next  door  to  Lady 
Palmerston's,  whither  we  also  had  been  invited — but  Bunsen 
had  been  in  bed  till  the  preceding  day,  and  was  quite  unfit 
to  go  out.  On  Friday  evening  I  enjoyed  the  Oratorio  of 
c  Solomon,'  taking  the  two  girls :  instead  of  going  to  Lady 
Lansdowne's,  for  which  omission  Bunsen's  illness  was  sufficient 
ground  of  excuse. 

Bunsen  to  Miss  Davenport  Bromley. 

London  (4  Carlton  Terrace):  15th  February,  1842. 

Imagine  that  Neukomm  has  contrived  to  find  ten  most  ex- 
cellent professional  performers,  Moscheles  at  their  head,  who 
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CHAP,     executed  here  the  other  evening  the  whole  music  of  the 

M-       Passion  Week — and  so  much  to  their  own  delight  as  well  as 

ours,  that  they  have  offered  to  repeat  the  performance  on 

March  4.     It  was  so  like  Rome,  and  like  home !     Since  that 

day  I  begin  to  feel  at  home  in  our  beautiful  house. 

Extracts  from  Contemporary  Letters. 

22nd  February,  1842. 

Were  it  possible  to  overcome  and  manage  the  incongruous 
mass  that  presses  down  one's  very  soul,  how  many  are  the 
persons  and  things,  the  best  and  most  interesting,  to  be  found 
in  London !  But  one  has  but  one  life,  and  the  day  and  hour 
cannot  be  made  to  carry  double  and  treble.  My  internal 
ejaculation  is  daily — how  long  ? — when  shall  I  get  out,  and 
get  the  children  out  of  a  place  in  which  I  feel  not  that  we  ever 
can  live  what  can  be  called  life  ?  And  first  and  foremost,  when 
can  I  get  Bunsen  out? — for  he  will  not  be  himself  again 
without  country-air,  sea-air,  and  quiet. 

Thursday,  3rd  March. — On  Monday,  the  last  day  of  February, 
we  had  a  most  agreeable  dinner-party  at  Lord  Stanhope's — 
just  what  is  enjoyable,  few  persons  and  much  conversation. 
Lady  Wilhelmina  is  a  very  fine  creature,  and  also  a  very 
agreeable  converser,  full  of  intelligence  and  information :  but 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  genius  which  her  drawings  denote 
— original  groups  from  tales,  from  history,  from  an  imagined 
cycle  of  events  in  a  female  existence,  beginning  with  baby- 
hood, to  old  age  and  death : — from  opera  scenes,  not  servilely 
adhering  to  theatrical  representation,  but  giving  human 
beings  with  human  reality  of  feeling — from  ballads,  in  part 
finely  illuminated ;  extraordinary  and  individual  conceptions 
of  beauty,  expression  without  distortion,  and  a  degree  of 
correctness  of  outline  and  proportion  very  rare  even  among 
professors  of  the  art — at  the  same  time  no  scrawling  and 
blotting  to  hide  defects,  no  colour  or  shadow  to  give  effect : 
pen  and  sepia  outlines  neatly  finished,  in  the  manner  of 
Flaxman,  only — not  like  the  antique — her  subjects  and  cos- 
tume are  of  the  middle  ages.  No  subject  had  she  treated 
that  was  not  a  good  subject,  no  quotation  written  by  the  side 
that  was  not  poetical.  I  was  very  glad  to  make  Lady 
Mahon's  acquaintance — an  engaging  being,  intelligent,  con- 
vertible, naturally  gay,  giving  the  impression  of  a  mind  and 
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character  as  well  proportioned  as  her  face  and  figure.  .  .  •  chap. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  more  than  two  or  three  sketches  by  Miss  XI- 
Stuart,  because  the  house  at  Whitehall  which  she  and  Lady 
Stuart  now  occupy  is  undergoing  repair,  and  the  portfolios 
had  not  yet  been  brought  thither :  but  the  little  I  saw  gave 
token  of  the  highest  order  of  talent — as  her  Grecian  outline 
and  eye  of  soul  displays  a  style  of  beauty  still  more  refined : 
not  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  first-named,  whom  I  truly 
admire :  but  Rubens  is  not  Raphael.    .    .    . 

19ih  March. — To-day  we  were  invited  to  Lambeth,  where 
the  Queen  will  take  luncheon  with  the  Archbishop  and  Mrs. 
Howley.  Her  visiting  Lambeth  is,  it  seems,  a  novelty.  Mrs. 
Howley  said,  '  We  have  to  thank  the  King  of  Prussia  for 
this  distinction.9  All  turned  out  well, — the  Queen  was  very 
gracious,  and  seemed  pleased :  the  whole  was  beautifully 
arranged,  with  luxury  of  flowers  and  plants.  The  Queen 
noticed  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Peel  more  especially, — she  came 
up  to  the  latter  first,  before  she  spoke  to  any  other  lady :  and 
returned  to  her  after  bowing  round  the  circle. 

We  are  to  go  to  Lord  Bexley's,  Foot's  Cray  Place,  in  Kent, 
on  Easter  Tuesday;  this  was  the  third  invitation,  and  I  am 
glad  Bunsen  has  accepted  it,  because  rest  and  country  air 
are  much  needed  by  him. 

Bunsen  to  Kestner. 
[Translation.] 

London  :  Downing  Street :  13th  March,  1842. 

I  write  these  lines  in  the  antechamber,  while  I  am  waiting, 
and  can  thus  reply  to  your  dear  letter  most  literally  by  return 
of  post.  You  have  heartily  scolded  me,  but  still  with 
affection,  and,  according  to  appearances,  you  were  in  the  right. 
Your  former  letter  arrived  just  when  the  King  was  here — 
but  with  yours  came  legions  of  other  papers,  and  when  three 
weeks  ago  I  began  (after  a  short  illness  brought  on  by  over- 
exertion) to  arrange  them,  I  had  first,  about  a  hundred  letters 
to  the  King  to  reply  to,  according  to  his  directions,  which  I 
completed  only  the  day  before  yesterday — and  then,  yoar 
letter  could  not  be  found  !  neither  by  myself  nor  my  wife. 
So,  in  the  quiet  of  to-morrow  (Sunday),  a  new  hunt  shall  be 
made. 

Thus  stands  the  case — I  could  not  answer  what  I  had  not 
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€HAP.     read— I  could  not  read  what  was  mislaid :  and  for  the  mis- 
XI-       laying  there  were  '  circonstances  att6nuantes,'  which  I  beg 
you,  like  the  French  jury,  to  take  into  account,  and  absolve 
me  from  the  extreme  penalty.     For  you  have  really  brought 
a  regular  accusation  against  me.     Believe  me,  that  I  never 
forget,  even  when  I  do  not  write,  and  may  seem  not  to  exert 
myself :  but  where  nothing  can  be  done,  che  vuol  che  gli  dica  ? 
I  should  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  life.     I  have  again 
in  this  place,  as  I  had  in  Borne,  the  most  remarkable  situa- 
tion, and  acknowledged  the  finest,  for  my  dwelling-place :  on 
the  spot  where  Carlton  House,  the  residence  of  George  IV. 
formerly  stood,  which  was  pulled  down,  'not  to  interfere 
with  a  great  plan  of  embellishment:'  and  thence  the  name 
of  Carlton  House  Terrace.     On  the  other  side  of  the  broad 
street  is  a  garden,  and  beyond  that  the  palaces  called  Club- 
houses, five  in  number :  this  is  on  our  north  side — on  our 
south  side  spreads  St.  James's  Park  with  its  verdure  and 
sheet  of  water,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
Queen,  to  the  left  the  ministerial  offices  (Downing  Street  and 
Whitehall,  &c.);  in  the  background  of  the  Park,  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  Westminster  Hall  and  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.    My    present    Capitol    is  not  in  ruins, — God   be 
thanked !     The  distances  therefore  to  the  Ministers  cost  me 
little  time,  but  the  waiting  for  an  interview,  even  when  ap- 
pointment has  been  made,  costs  much.    Matters  of  business 
are  innumerable  here, — visits  and  notewriting  are  a  real  dis- 
tress :  and,  in  one  word,  the  labour  to  be  accomplished  is 
enormous.     I  hope  in  time  to  master  the  monster :  I  have 
now  but  one  secretary  and  one  clerk,  but  reckon  upon  ob- 
taining two  of  each  sort.     Just  so  is  it  with  salary:  as  much 
as  three  and  a  half  Ministers  of  State  in  Prussia,  seemingly 
enormous,  and  yet  inadequate. 

In  the  evenings  we  are  alone,  when  we  have  not  made  or 
accepted  an  invitation.  Yet  I  should  like  to  have  a  Capito- 
line  Club — on  a  fixed  day,  for  the  old  friends,  if  to  be  found. 
Sunday  is  in  truth  a  day  of  refuge  and  of  blessing,  when  cus- 
tom forbids  making  visits :  and  the  Passion  Week  is  com- 
prised in  the  same  privilege.  You  will  imagine  that  general 
relations  to  society  are  favourable,  when  one  has  started 
with  one's  King  !  It  was  a  joy  indeed  to  my  German  heart 
to  see  him  receive  the  homage  of  a  free  nation  with  such 
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royal  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  own  original  supremacy  of    CHAP. 
intelligence.     Queen    Victoria    is    most    engaging — Prince       XI- 
Albert,  amiable  and  full  of  tact  as  ever.     Friend  Neukomm 
leaves  us  to  go  to  France — the  same  high-minded,  attaching 
philosopher  and  man  as  ever. 

Extract  from  a  contemporary  Letter. 

Friday  morning,  7  o'clock :  8th  April,  1842. 

After  the  fag  of  the  Drawing  Boom,  and  much  besides,  yes- 
terday, I  am  glad  to  be  up  fresh  and  early.    How  hard  did  it 
go  with  me  to  spend  money  on  a  Court  dress !  how  depressed 
and  put  out  of  countenance  by  my  own  conscience !     But  1 
was  obliged  to  silence  myself  with  the  consideration  that 
royalty  is  a  thing  most  useful  and  necessary  in  the  world, 
and  that  if  one  is  pushed  up  close  against  it  one  must  show 
the  respect  one  feels  in  the  manner  appointed  by  custom.  .  . 
I  was  much  struck  by  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  •  .  .  and 
standing  near  enough  to  see  every  lady  come  up  to  the 
Queen  and  pass  off  again,  I  had  occasion  to  admire  many 
beautiful  persons,  regretting  the  difficulty  of  annexing  names 
from  the  faintness  of  the  tone  in  which  they  were  announced. 
But  it  was  Mrs.  Norton  whom  I  most  admired,  and  the  face 
of  Lady  Canning  always  grows  upon  me.   .  .  .  Bunsen  has 
just  despatched  Abeken  as  courier  to  Berlin,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  being  obliged  to  go  himself.  .  .  .  The  name  of  our 
present  guest  is  Madame  Heifer  (nee  Baronne  des  Granges) 
belonging  to  the  Saxon  province  of  Prussia,  whom  we  were 
led  to  invite  by  an  urgent  recommendation  from  the  Princess 
Wilhelm  of  Prussia,  who  desired  she  should  be  helped  and 
protected,  as  a  widow  returning  from  India,  and  having  an  ap- 
plication to  make  to  the  East  India  Court  of  Directors.    She 
is  handsome  and  agreeable,  and  pleases  everybody ;  she  has 
been  in  Tenasserim,  and  has  much  to  tell  of  her  travels — 
having  accompanied  her  husband   (who  was  a  naturalist) 
years  ago  on  the  great  expedition  to  examine  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates. 

Will  Bunsen  be  excused  from  going  to  Berlin  P  Alas !  I 
have  many  fears  about  that.* 

•  The  King's  desire  for  realising  the  often-delayed  conference  with 
Bunsen  would  seem  to  have  given  way  to  the  consciousness  that  his  duties 
in  London  admitted  of  no  interruption. 
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chap.        The  last  week  in  May  and  the  first  in  June  formed  a 
xi  • 
L    period  of  respite  from  the  tumult  of  London  life,  and 

Bunsen  with  his  family  breathed  once  again  freely  on 

the  cliffs  of  Ramsgate,  although  Bunsen  himself  could 

spare  but  a  small  part  of  that  fortnight,  the  arrival  of  a 

courier  from  Berlin  having  soon  called  him  away  from 

the  sunshine,  the  sea-breezes,  and  the  green  meadows ; 

this  absence,  however,  gave  occasion  to  a  renewal  of 

communication  in  writing,  from  which  extracts   shall 

follow. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife* 

London :  1st  June,  1842. 

Yesterday,  early,  I  was  received  by  Prince  Albert.  The 
following  is  the  order  of  circumstances : — As  the  Queen  with 
the  Prince  on  Sunday  was  driving  back  from  church,  over 
Constitution  Hill,  the  Prince  observed  (on  a  spot  where  it 
was  afterwards  proved  that  Oxford  had  stood)  a  pistol  held 
out  towards  the  Queen,  which  plainly  had  missed  fire.  On 
re-entering  the  Palace  he  questioned  all  attendants  and  ser- 
vants, but  no  one  had  seen  it.  On  Monday  morning,  early, 
came  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  bearing  witness  to  the 
fact.  Thereupon  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  for  the  Queen  to  drive  out  that  same 
day  at  the  accustomed  hour,  the  carriage  closely  attended  by 
the  equerries,  fifty  policemen  being  on  the  road  disguised  in 
common  attire,  it  being  calculated  that  the  man  of  evil 
intentions  would  then  take  the  opportunity  to  renew  the 
attempt.  It  was  the  Queen  herself  who  freely  resolved  thus 
to  proceed ;  '  for,'  she  said,  '  I  should  else  not  have  a  moment 
of  peace  as  long  as  the  shot  had  not  been  fired.'  They  set 
out  upon  the  drive — think  only  with  what  feelings!  the 
Queen  hoping  that  the  shot  would  only  take  place;  the 
equerries  (Arbuthnot  and  Wylde)  hoping  that  the  ball  might 
hit  one  of  themselves  or  their  horses,  and  horse  and  man 
striving  to  cover  the  Queen !  The  shot  was  fired — the  Queen 
exclaimed,  '  God  be  thanked !  now  we  are  safe.  I  heard  the 
report.'  At  the  same  moment  the  miscreant  was  seized — a 
youth  twenty  years  of  age,  a  London  reprobate.     Being 
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questioned  he  answered :  '  Patience,  gentlemen,  by-and-bye     CHAP. 
you  shall  hear  everything.'    No  ball  has  been  found ;  it  may       XL 
be  difficult  to  bring  an  intent  to  murder  home  to  the  fellow. 

The  tone  of  feeling  is  duly  solemn  in  the  whole  Palace, 
which  I  rejoice  to  observe. 

The  Queen  is  admirable,  she  would  not  allow  Lady  Port- 
man  to  accompany  her  on  Monday,  saying,  '  I  must  expose 
the  lives  of  my  gentlemen,  but  I  will  not  those  of  my  ladies.' 
She  was  perfection  in  demeanour  all  yesterday. 

Thursday 9  2nd  June. — I  have  been  at  that  glorious  ceremony 
at  St.  Paul's  (the  annual  assembling  of  schools  of  young  chil- 
dren) with  Lady  Elizabeth  Leveson-Gower,  and  the  two  sons 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Henry.  I  am  now  going  to 
Lady  Hardwicke's  christening,  then  dine  at  Stafford  House, 
to  hear  afterwards  Choruses  of  Handel's  at  the  Duchess's. 

To  the  Same. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge :  Sunday  evening,  18th  June,  1842. 

We  are  just  come  in  from  the  fourth  time  of  public  wor- 
ship. All  is  beautiful  as  a  scene  of  enchantment.  I  have  as 
usual  reckoned,  as  to  time,  without  the  host.  The  Installa- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  is  not  to-morrow,  but  on  Tuesday,  and 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  depart  before  Wednesday  at 
midnight.  I  hope  to  get  off  by  the  mail,  and  on  Thursday  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be  with  you  again. 

Gerlach,*  and  also  the  two  other  friends,  will  receive  an 
invitation  from  Carus  to  come.  Pray  urge  them  to  set  out 
directly  by  the  railway,  and  go  to  Trinity  College  straight, 
enquiring  after  Mr.  Cams  and  myaelf. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  here,  and  almost  all  the  world. 
My  chief  object  is  Thirlwall,  with  whom  I  have  had  earnest 
conversation  on  the  Church.  Lady  Denbigh  is  here,  and  sends 
you  kind  messages.  It  was  right  and  well,  no  doubt,  that 
you  should  have  stayed  with  the  children,  but  yet  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  you  are  not  here !  this  present  way  of  life  of  ours  is 
a  state  of  hurrying  and  chasing,  certainly  without  its  fellow. 

*  The  Rev.  Otto  von  Gerlach  had  been  for  some  time  an  honoured  guest, 
having  consented  to  undertake  the  preparatory  examination  and  instruction 
of  Bunsen's  two  eldest  daughters,  previous  to  their  Confirmation,  which  took 
place  in  July  of  this  year. 

VOL.  n.  C 
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CHAP.         Francis,  the  miscreant,  will  be  transported  to  Norfolk 
_1_     Island.    All  are  convinced  that  he  had  no  intention  of  killing 
the  Queen. 

Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Julius  Hare.     (On  the  death  of 

Dr.  Arnold.) 

London :  Sunday  morning,  19th  June,  1842. 

My  Dear  Fbiend, — My  heart  has  been  with  you,  as  I  am 
sure  yours  has  been  with  me.  I  returned  last  night  from 
Rugby.  0,  what  is  the  death  of  a  great  and  good  man ! 
What  distraction  (humanly)  and  yet  what  consolation !  Bead 
the  enclosed — I  add  nothing.  All  who  saw  him  during  the 
last  month  were  struck  by  something  more  than  usually 
heavenly-minded  and  awfully  unearthly.  .  ,  .  .  He  has  left 
the  new  volume  of  Sermons  just  filled  ;  and  it  appears  that 
it  contains  some  of  the  finest  he  ever  preached.  His  third 
volume  of '  Borne  *  is  completed  to  the  fortieth  chapter.  An- 
other colossal  Torso  of  Boman  History  I  .  .  .  But  there  is  a 
still  more  sacred  trust.  He  wrote  in  1838  a  book  on  the 
Church,  to  prove,  in  his  way,  the  general  priesthood  of  all 
Christians,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  groundwork  of  the  Church.  The  whole  may  form  a 
volume  of  no  more  than  150  pages ;  but  it  is  pure  gold.  It 
has  formed  the  groundwork  of  long  debates,  as  it  in  part  ori- 
ginated in  serious  conversation  and  correspondence  between 
us,  in  many  a  hallowed  hour.  He  desired  me,  when  at  Fox 
How  in  1839,  to  write  my  remarks,  or  rather  confessions  of 
faith,  on  the  blank  sides  of  the  leaves,  which  I  did  with  pen- 
cil, and  thus  it  remained.  His  note  in  the  last  volume  of 
Sermons  about  the  Sacrifice  in  the  Pfaffian  fragment  of 
Irenseus,  would  form  an  Appendix,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
long  note  relating  to  the  sacrifice  might  be  added.  Arnold 
had  a  favourite  idea  ...  a  critical  and  orthodox  edition  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  His  plan  was  this : — 
....  Each  of  his  chosen  friends  was  to  take  one  or 
more  of  the  sacred  books  : — he  intended  himself  to  take  the 
Gospels.  I  propose  that  this  work  be  done  as  Editio  Rug- 
byana,  dedicated  to  Pice  Memorice  Arnoldi.  If  you  could 
undertake  it,  the  thing  would  be  done.  I  would  give  what 
I  promised  Arnold — the  Epistle  of  James,  the  two  of  Peter, 
and  that  of  Jude,  of  which  I  have  already  written  out  the 
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text,  and  sketched  the  commentary  and  introduction.  Besides     CHAP. 
you,  I  know  not  who  in  these  shallow  times  cares  for  a  thing     _U_ 
of  so  little  practical  use  as  a  good  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  or,  if  he  does,  is  not  frightened  at  the  idea  of  proposed 
corrections.    Truth  is  nothing  in  this  generation  except  a 
means,  in  the  best  case,  to  something  good ;  but  never,  like 
virtue,  considered  as  a  good,  as  the  good,  the  object  in  itself ! 
X.  dreams  away  in  twilight.     Y.  is  sliding  into  Puseyism. 
Z.  (the  Evangelicals)  go  on  threshing  the  old  straw.     I  wish 
it  were  otherwise,  for  I  love  England  with  all  her  faults.     I 
write  to  you,  now  only  to  you,  all  I  think.    All  the  errors  and 
blunders,  which  make  the  Puseyites  a  stumbling-block  to  so 
many, — the  rock  on  which  they  split,  is  no  other  than  what 
Borne  split  upon — self-righteousness,  out  of  want  of  under- 
standing justification  by  faith  ;  and  hovering  about  the  un- 
holy and  blasphemous  idea  of  atoning  for  our  sins,  because 
they  feel  not,  understand  not,  indeed  believe  not,  the  Atone- 
ment,  and  therefore  enjoy  not  the  glorious  privileges  of  the 
children  of  God — the  blessed  duty  of  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving through  Him  who  atoned  for  them.     Therefore  no 
sacrifice — therefore  no  Christian  priesthood — no  Church.  By 
our  fathers  these  ideas  were  fundamentally  acknowledged; 
they  were  in  abeyance  in  the  worship  of  the  Church,  but  not 
on  the  domestic  altar,  and  in  the  Hymns  of  the  Spirit.  With 
the  Puseyites,  as  with  the  Romanists,  these  ideas  are  cut  off 
at  the  roots.     0  when  will  the  Word  of  God  be  brought  up 
against  them  ?    What  a  state  this  country  is  in  ! — the  land 
of  liberty  rushing  into  the  worst  slavery,  the  veriest  thral- 
dom ! 

Bunsen  on  Arnold,  1842.*  {Translated  by  Anna  Ghirney,  1852.) 

I. 

The  fight  of  faith  undaunted 

Thou  to  the  end  hast  fought, 
Whilst  foretaste  harsh  of  evil 

Thine  own  experience  brought ; 
Thou  saw'st  the  doom  impending 

That  might  not  pass  away, 
Hast  mark'd  the  sun  rise  lurid 

Before  the  carnage  day. 

•  For  the  original  German  lines,  see  Appendix. 

c  2 
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CHAP. 
XL  n. 

"^  Then  grew  on  thee  the  longing 

That  lays  the  storm  of  life, 
In  love,  in  pious  trusting, 

Thy  heart  reposed  from  strife  : 
How  gladly  then,  our  champion, 

Didst  thou  the  angel  greet, 
Sent,  to  thy  home  to  guide  thee, 

Thine  habitation  meet ! 


in. 

And  now,  the  surging  tumult 

Is  still'd  beside  thy  grave, 
Whilst  thou,  a  brilliant  beacon, 

Yet  tow'rest  o'er  the  wave : 
From  seeds  in  youthful  bosoms, 

By  thee  profasely  sown, 
The  germs  of  holy  purpose 

And  noble  deed  have  grown. 

IV. 

Apart  from  earth's  wild  turmoil 

Thou  calmly  tak'st  thy  rest, 
The  worst  of  sorrows  spared  thee, 

Vouchsafed  of  joys  the  best : 
The  mystery  of  ages 

Unveil&d  to  thy  sight, 
Each  sequence  clear  before  thee, 

In  God's  unchanging  light. 

v. 

And  we  would  still  be  waging 

The  warfare  thou  hast  waged, 
With  hope  and  love  and  fealty 

On  Virtue's  part  engaged : 
Eternity  before  us, 

Eternal  truth  our  end, — 
For  this,  our  life's  brief  moment 

How  freely  would  we  spend ! 
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On  July  1,  Bunsen  and  his  wife  enjoyed  a  social    chap 
meeting  at  the  Admiralty,  where  Lord  Haddington  then       **• 
presided — one  of   those    well-selected  dinner-parties, 
which  are  not  so  rare  in  London  as,  from  common  par- 
lance, and  only  too  frequent  experience,  might  be  in- 
ferred.    On  this  occasion  the  guests  were  chiefly  men 
whose  names  are  marked  in  their  country's  annals ;  and 
the  cheerful  and  unflagging  conversation  was  all  the 
more  interesting  as  proceeding  from  minds  habitually 
engrossed   with   the  weightiest  questions    relating   to 
the  weal  or  woe  of  nations.      The  grand  appearance 
of   Lord   Lyndhurst,   his    enunciation  and   elocution, 
drew  the    more    attention   to    his    utterances,   which 
needed  not  his  name  to  command  interest;   and  the 
amiable  and  witty  Lord  de  Vesci  (who  had,  as  Mr. 
Veaey  Fitzgerald/spent  .  winter  in  Rome  .ome  year* 
before,  the  charm   of  whose  society  had  been  much 
enjoyed  by  Bunsen)  communicated  of  his  fullness  to  the 
general  abundance.  One  of  the  subjects  of  conversation, 
in  this  Midsummer  of  1842  was  the  recent  Embassy, 
with  a  present  of  horses,  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  * 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  accompanying  letter,  en- 
treating '  the  great  Queen  not  to  disturb  the  writer's 
small  slave-trade,— very  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  finances.     She,  as  being  possessed  of  such  great 
wealth   and   extent   of   dominion,  would    surely  not 
grudge  an  inferior  ruler  his  trifling  profits  on  the  only 
produce  of  his  dominions  which  he  could  turn  to  ad- 
vantage.7   For  this  slave-trade,  convenient  opportunity 
was  found  in  the  Arabian  districts   on  the   coast  of 
Africa,  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  where  the  incessant 
wars  of  the  surrounding  tribes  favour  a  regular  system 
of  kidnapping  for  the  purpose  of  traffic. 

In  the  oppressive  fullness  of  that  year,  so  important 
to  Bunsen,  such  times  of  social  intercourse  as  this,  and 
others  afforded  in  many  a  house  of  genuine  hospitality — 

•  Or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  Sultan  of  Oman. 
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chap,  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  (now 
**•  Lord  Houghton),  by  Mr.  Rogers,  by  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  by  Baron  Alderson — (how  many  more  names 
might  not  be  added,  mostly  of  the  dead  ?) — Bunsen  found 
the  thorough  refreshment  of  mind,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  struggle  on  under  conflicting  cares  and 
subjects  of  uneasiness  connected  with  public,  fully  as 
much  as  with  private,  interests,  and  under  the  worry- 
ing  succession  of  interruptions,  more  wearying  to  the 
spirits  than  any  amount  of  labour. 

The  correspondence  of  Bunsen  with  his  Royal  master, 
should  it  ever  reach  the  light,  would  record  the  main 
subjects  of  interest  in  this  year  as  well  as  in  many  before 
and  after.     From  1842  date  the  beginnings  of  many 
friendly  connections,  which  grew  and  strengthened  as 
time  wore  on;  among  which  that  with  Florence  Night- 
ingale claims  the  first  notice.     Bunsen  and  his  family 
met,  and  from  the  first  valued  her,  on  a  few  occasions, 
when  nothing  occurred  peculiarly  to  rouse  and  reveal 
the  soul  which  subsisted  in  her,  in  the  fullness  of  its 
energy,  or  the  powers  which  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  developed;  but  her  calm  dignity  of  de- 
portment, self-conscious  without  either  shyness  or  pre- 
sumption, and  the  few  words  indicating  deep  reflection, 
just  views,  and  clear  perceptions  of  life  and  its  obliga- 
tions, and  the  trifling  acts  showing  forgetfulness  of  self, 
and  devotedness  to  others,  were  of  sufficient  force  to 
bring  conviction  to  the  observer,  even  before  it  had 
been  proved  by  all  outward  experience,  that  she  was 
possessed  of  all  that  moral  greatness  which  her  sub- 
sequent course  of  action,  of  suffering,  and  of  influential 
power,  has  displayed.     The  date  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained when  she  first  began  to  enquire  the  opinion  of 
Bunsen  on  the  question  which  occupied  her  mind, i  What 
can  an  individual  do,  towards  lifting  the  load  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  helpless  and  the  miserable  ? ' — but  a  corre- 
spondence which  yet  exists  (though  not  with  Bunsen 
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personally)  shows  that  she  had  already  thought  and     chap. 
observed  much  with  regard  to  one  of  those  needs  of      XL 
humanity  with  which  her  name  has  since  been  connected. 
The  excellent  Dr.  Sieveking   (now  physician  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales) 
had  given  much  of  his  time,  gratuitously,  to  attend 
to,  and  to  investigate  the  condition  of,  poorhouses  and 
hospitals ;  and  in  the  full  consciousness  of  one  of  the 
awful  evils  which  almost  nullifies  the  benefit  of  hospi- 
tals, the  vice  and  incompetence  of  the  usual  attendants 
on  the  sick,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  large  amount 
of  unemployed  power  of  labour  among  the  female  in- 
mates of  workhouses — he  was  anxious  that  ladies  might 
be  induced  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  giving  help 
on  both  sides,  by  the  transference  of  willing  and  capable 
females  from  the  idleness  of  poorhouses,  to  a  sphere  of 
well- remunerated  usefulness.     His  reflections  were  sub- 
mitted to  Florence  Nightingale ;  the  result  of  whose  con- 
siderations upon  them  was,  that  from  her  acquaintance 
with  the  inmates  of  poorhouses,  not  a  single  individual 
among  them,  however  willing  to  obey  a  call  to  another 
condition,  would  be  found  competent  to  fulfil  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  the  hospital,  without  a  regular  training ;  and 
for  such  training,  a  place,  and  persons  themselves  in- 
structed, were  indispensable.    It  was  owing  to  Bunsen's 
suggestion,  that  long  after  this  date,  Florence  Night- 
ingale went  to  Kaiserswerth,  not  only  to  study  the 
system,  but  to  serve  through  a  practical  apprenticeship 
in  each  and  every  subdivision  of  the  labours  there  per- 
formed, previous  to  her  arduous  study  at  Paris  among 
the  4  petites  Soeurs  de  Charity.' 

The  letters  of  Bunsen  have  often  borne  testimony  to 
the  benefit  and  the  relief  he  experienced  from  a  work  of 
the  highest  art,  such  as  the  successful  performance  of  a 
piece  of  Shakespeare,  in  clearing  the  mind  of  care,  and 
restoring  elasticity  to  the  overstrained  powers ;  and  he 
often  had  opportunity,  during  the  managership  of  Mr. 
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chap  Macready,  of  enjoying  that  recreation,  and  adding  his 
*  meed  of  applause  to  the  completeness  of  the  entire 
arrangements,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  individual 
representation — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Macready's 
Brutus  (as  in  later  years  of  Lear),  in  which  he  felt  that 
the  conceptions  of  Shakespeare  were  made  more  percep- 
tible than  the  mere  dead  letter  could  render  them.  More 
than  once  did  he  enjoy  Handel's  '  Acis  and  Galatea,7  then 
brought  out  in  the  full  perfection  of  the  combined  fine 
arts,  as  each  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  perform- 
ance— the  bright  and  graceful,  though  frivolous  poetry 
of  Gay ;  the  depth  and  breadth  and  versatility  of  Handel's 
musical  feeling,  as  he  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
tragedy  first  in  preparation  and  then  in  solution ;  the 
luxury  of  decoration  achieving  the  effect  and  earning 
the  praise  of  landscape-painting;  the  pastoral  groups 
elevated  by  the  just  choice  of  drapery  into  a  peasantry  of 
ancient  Greece ;  and  last  not  least  effective,  the  voices  and 
demeanour  of  the  performers.  The  only  incongruous 
portion,  indicating  decline  and  corruption  of  taste,  he 
observed  to  be  the  dance  of  shepherds  in  the  common 
figurante  style  of  the  opera  stage ;  he  admitted,  however, 
that  even  had  Macready  been  able  to  conjure  up  and 
reanimate  the  style  of  the  ancients,  it  might  have  proved 
to  modern  perceptions  insipid.  With  the  opera  stage, 
Bunsen  had  no  patience,  and  though  he  visited  it  in 
London,  in  attendance  on  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  even 
Jenny  Lind  (although  he  entirely  felt  her  power  of 
grace  as  well  as  voice)  failed  to  enable  him  to  find 
pleasure  or  even  amusement  in  that  form  of  dramatic 
representation  against  which  he  peculiarly  protested,  as 
being  the  betrayal  of  a  good  cause,  and  the  caricature 
of  a  kind  of  composition  which  he  acknowledged  to  be 
founded  in  reason,  and  desired  to  see  revived  by  a  real 
master  of  combined  verse  and  harmony.  Th§  ballet 
lie  considered  a  thing  of  unmixed  evil,  and  its  highest 
and  most  applauded  efforts  as  the  exasperation  of  un- 
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gracefulness;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  comments  in  chap. 
sorrow  and  anger  on  the  power  of  fashion,  which  draws  XL' 
the  modest  and  the  pure  into  the  multitude  of  specta- 
tors of  a  different  class.  Often  did  he  wonder,  in  this 
respect,  at  the  contradictions  in  English  life : — no  dif- 
ference perceived  in  the  tendency  and  effect  of  styles  of 
art, — conceived  in  conditions  of  mind  and  with  inten- 
tions and  purposes  the  most  various: — the  tinkling 
strains,  addressed  to  the  sensual  side  of  human  con- 
sciousness, being  allowed  to  find  their  way  into  houses, 
where  'whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely,'  are 
striven  after,  and  every  approach  to  evil  and  corruption 
in  other  directions  are  strenuously  avoided;  the  in- 
mates of  which  would  in  no  case  enter  a  theatre,  and 
yet  will  suffer  in  the  decoration  of  their  apartments 
objects  utterly  unsuited  to  their  habitual  tone  of  mind 
and  tenour  of  life. 

Bunsen  urged  upon  Mr.  Macready  the  practicability 
of  bringing  out i  Judas  Maccabeus '  and  other  oratorios 
of  Handel  with  scenic  decoration,  and  when  he  found 
him  not  disinclined  to  adopt  the  idea,  only  apprehensive 
that  the  public  would  consider  such  representation  as 
desecration,  Bunsen  managed  to  gain  the  sanction  of 
Bishop  Blomfield,  who  raised  no  objection  to  the  plan, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Maccabean  history  formed  part  of 
the  Apocryphal  books ;  and  there  actually  was  a  proba- 
bility of  this  plan  being  executed,  had  not  Mr.  Macready 
soon  after  resigned  the  managership  of  the  theatre. 

When  the  annual  lull  came  over  the  rough  waves  of 
London  life,  Bunsen  found  his  comparative  leisure  ab- 
sorbed, not  only  by  the  unceasing  succession  of  public 
business,  which  he  still  had  to  encounter  alone  (the 
younger  Baron  Canitz,  then  Counsellor  of  Legation, 
having  obtained  a  renewal  of  leave  of  absence),  but  by 
the  preparation  of  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Hymn  and 
Prayer  Book,7  first  published  in  1831,  when  the  entire 
edition   having;  been  immediately  sold,  a  reprint  was 
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chap,    earnestly  asked  for  by  the  publisher,  Perthes,  of  Gotha. 
XL       The  account  which  has    been    given  of  events   and 
avocations  since   that  date  may  render  the  non-com- 
pliance of  Bunsen  with  the  friendly  demand  intelligible, 
without  reconciling  the  minds  of  his  friends,  and  those 
of  the  cause,  to  the  result  of  the  delay,  which  in  a 
great  measure  defeated  the  end  Bunsen  had  proposed 
to  himself,  and  to  which  he  devoted  the  freshest  period 
of  his  life  and  faculties.     The  first  edition  met  with 
so  much  favour,  that  had  a  second  edition  in  a  more 
popular  form  and  of  diminished  size  followed  upon  it, 
the  matter  might  have  pervaded  the  public  mind,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the   knowledge  of  a  few  ;   and 
Germans  might  have  accepted  the    evidence  brought 
forward  to  prove  their  neglect  of  one  of  the  principal 
glories  of  their  nation — the   possession  of  the   finest 
devotional  poetry  in  existence ;  and  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  reforming  and  restoring  the  collections  of 
hymns  in  use,  whether  in  public  or  private  worship, 
according  to  Christian  principles,  and  the  rules  of  sound 
criticism.      But  the  purpose  of  republication,    which 
Bunsen  unceasingly  entertained,  was  not  effected,  be- 
cause he  contemplated  a  larger  amount   of  alteration 
than  others  deemed  necessary,  and  therefore  put  off  the 
commencement  of  revision,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  he  might  devote  to  the 
new  edition  his  own  undivided  attention.     This  was,  in 
the  summer  of  1842,  as  far  from  practicable  as  it  ever 
had  been ;  and  Bunsen  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
the  general  arrangement  and  supervision,  leaving  a  great 
amount  of  detail  to  the  numerous,  intelligent,  and  inde- 
fatigable assistants,  who  were  his  household  guests  and 
inmates  during  nearly  two  summer  months.    It  must  be 
confessed  that  the   omission  of  many  much-cherished 
portions  of  the  first  edition,  and  the  retaining  and  inser- 
tion of  much  that  must  be  termed  ultra-dogmatical  in 
the  second,  was  not  done  in  the  spirit  of  Bunsen,  so 
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thoroughly  coinciding  with  that  of  the  i  Union,'  for  which     chap 

his  late  Royal  master  and  patron  had  earnestly  laboured, 

and  in  which  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Confessions  might  consent  to  worship  and  com- 
municate together.  The  work  in  its  present  form  was 
straightway  sent  to  the  so-called  Rauhe  Haus,  near 
Hamburgh,  to  be  printed  (at  the  press  which  formed  part 
of  the  various  establishments  of  the  admirable  reforma- 
tory institution  of  Wichern)  without  the  name  of  Bunsen, 
although  his  authorship  was  no  secret.  But  though  Bun- 
sen's  '  Gesang  und  Gebetbuch  '  was  formally  introduced 
only  at  Jerusalem,  in  Rome,  in  a  congregation  at  Liver- 
pool, at  the  German  Hospital  at  Dais  ton,  and  in  some 
colonies  of  Australia,  yet  the  whole  of  that  immense  im- 
pression has  in  process  of  years  been  exhausted.  Mean- 
while the  hope  shall  be  indulged,  that  much  of  what  he 
desired  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
may  yet  be,  however  silently,  percolating  the  mass  of  the 
German-speaking  populations,  which  are  spread  abroad 
among  the  nations.  The  work  never  met  with  any  official 
notice  or  recommendation :  and  the  desire  of  Bunsen, 
earnestly  expressed,  was  well  understood,  that  no  support 
of  authority  was  in  any  way  to  promote  its  circulation . 
The  King  generously  assigned  1500  thalers  towards  the 
expenses  of  printing,  or,  in  other  words,  presented  to 
Bunsen  copies  to  the  amount  of  that  sum. 

The  presence  of  Lepsius  in  London,  as  the  guest  of 
Bunsen,  for  the  sake  of  a  complete  examination  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  in  the  British  Museum  (previous 
to  the  expedition  to  the  East,  which  he  was  about  to 
undertake  on  Bunsen's  recommendation,  by  the  com- 
mand and  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government), 
furnished  to  Bunsen  the  much  desired  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  his  favourite  study,  and  for  carrying  on  the 
complicated  system  of  enquiry  resulting  in  his  work  on 
Egypt.  He  accomplished  this  in  the  manner  most  de- 
lightful to  him,  in  the  way  of  a  daily  conference  with 
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chap,  one  whose  zeal  in  the  common  pursuit  equalled  his  own, 
XL  thus  procuring  for  himself  that  complete  refreshment 
which  became  a  necessity  after  the  long  course  of  official 
work  which  he  had  so  unremittingly  pursued ;  so  that  he 
needed,  as  little  as  he  desired,  to  absent  himself  during 
the  (so  called)  dull  season,  from  his  delightful  London 
residence,  which  entirely  satisfied  all  his  requirements. 

If,  however,  his  own  health  as  yet  stood  the  test  of 
town  air,  that  was  not  the  case  with  his  children,  and  it 
had  gradually  become  clear  that,  used  as  they  had  been 
to  a  purer  atmosphere,  the  confining  them  to  that  of 
London  was  out  of  the  question.  When,  therefore,  his 
wife  departed  in  the  last  week  of  July  to  take  the 
family  (for  the  sake  of  two  among  the  number)  to  the 
baths  of  Aix  in  Savoy,  Bunsen  combined  a  search  after 
places  in  the  country  with  a  long-desired  and  promised 
visit  to  his  beloved  friend,  Julius  Hare,  at  Herstmon- 
ceaux,  in  Sussex,  finding  the  desired  object  where  least 
expected. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

London :  13th  August. 

I  am,  God  be  thanked,  as  well  and  as  active  as  ever  in  my 
life.  This  morning  I  have  given  Lepsius  my  last  redaction  of 
the  first  volume.  To-morrow  I  shall  rewrite  my  chapter  of 
the  Jerusalem  book.  Abeken's  task  is  done,  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction.  Kuhlo  is  working  hard  at  the  Liturgies ;  Kap- 
pel  at  the  Psalms  (the  execution  of  which  leads  to  many  dis- 
coveries as  to  their  original  construction) ;  Stip  at  the  Hymn 
Book,  Sydow  at  the  Prayer  Book.  At  breakfast,  and  again  at 
dinner  in  the  evening,  we  all  meet.  I  am  up  generally  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  the  air  agrees  wonderfully  with  me.  I  walk 
in  the  parks,  and  drive  to  Kensington,  and  the  Surrey  Gar- 
dens, &c.  You,  of  course,  my  beloved  one,  are  always  want- 
ing !  but  there  is  the  prospect  of  the  blessed  hour  of  meeting 
at  Blackwall,  and  of  renewal  of  immediate  communication. 
May  God  grant  that  blessing  as  soon  as  it  can  be ! 
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To  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 

[Translation.] 

London :  25th  August,  184*?. 

The  celebrated  and  gifted  architect  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Gothic  style,  Mr.  Barry,  is  about  to  make  a 
journey  to  Munich,  to  see  the  fresco-paintings  that  have  there 
been  executed,  and  judge  of  their  effect.  He  has  declared 
himself  warmly  (as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  that  grand  edifice,  unique  of  its  kind)  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  fresco-painting/  after  the  German 
model ;  for  which  Eastlake,  his  friend,  is  also  an  advocate. 
I  therefore  recommend  him  to  you,  as  an  artist  of  genius, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  worth,  and  a  very  important  instrument 
for  the  advancement  of  your  noble  art. 

The  King  was  so  delighted  with  the  building  and  the 
architect,  that  he  said  to  me,  '  I  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  remarkable  man  more  in  England,  and  the  building  is 
the  greatest  of  the  present  time.' 

You  will  soon  have  more  than  one  book  of  mine  to  read ! 
God  help  me ! 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

London :  Sunday  morning,  28th  August,  1842. 

Once  more  I  have  a  quiet  day  and  hour  in  which  to  write 
to  you.  Yesterday  at  one  o'clock  Abeken  departed,  to  hasten 
over  the  sea ;  the  book  he  carried  with  him,  our  common  work 
(sixty  quarto  pages  of  mine,  and  an  equal  number  of  his), 
was  not  finished  till  Wednesday  evening,  the  24th,  being  the 
last  labour  of  the  remarkable  year  of  life  just  closed  on  that 
day.  As  last  year,  so  was  August  25  this  year,  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  important  of  my  life.  I  had  six  political 
reports  to  write,  among  which  one  was  perhaps  the  most 
weighty  I  ever  wrote,  with  twelve  others  of  inferior  rank, 
one  accompanied  by  forty  samples  to  serve  for  comparison 
of  quality  and  price  between  English  and  German  manufac- 
tures— a  remarkable  juxtaposition,  for  the  possibility  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  John  Guest.  Thus  did  the 
newly-beginning  year  of  life  again  bring  together,  distinctly 
and  strangely,  the  two  poles  of  the  orb  of  existence  in  which 
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CHAP.     I  am  placed ;  a  thread  of  connection  extending  from  Zion  in 

1.     politics  to  the  glove  and  stocking  interest !  Finishing  seemed 

impossible,  but  jet  it  was  accomplished.     Among  the  twelve 
was  a  report  on  the  Casa  Tarpea  (Archaeological  Institute, 
hospital,  &c,  on  the  Capitol)  superintended  by  Braun;  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
undertaking  was  made  out  by  Abeken,  and  accompanied  by 
three  separate  letters  from  myself  to  the  King — the  proposal 
and  petition  signifying  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  house, 
and  an  appointment  from  January  1, 1843,  of  a  regular  'House- 
father and  House-mother'  (as  we  call  the  steward  and  matron), 
in  the  persons  of  the  Organist  Schulz  and  his  bride  elect, 
who  would  live  for  and  in  the  daily  and  hourly  management 
of  all  household  concerns.     This  plan  (which  I  fully  believe 
the  King  will  graciously  accept)  implies  a  peculiarly  personal 
gratification  {Angehinde)  to  myself — as  the  confidential  reply 
of  Schulz,  the  organist,  to  Abeken's  private  hint  of  the  pro- 
ject, was  that  'the  execution  of  such  a  design  would  make 
the  happiness  of  two  hearts.'     You  will  imagine  how  this 
providential  dispensation  of  blessing  comes  home  to  me  per- 
sonally !     May  I  ever  keep  it  in  thankful  memory !    At  half- 
past  six  all  was  done ;  and  at  seven  we  sat  down  to  a  remark- 
able parting-meal : — Abeken  to  Berlin, — Lepsius  with  Wei- 
denbusch  to  Africa, — Sydow,   Kuhlo,   Stip,   Maurice,   and 
Prentiss, — the  latter  departing  next  day  to  America,  an 
admirable  man,  and  who  has  shown  me  much  attachment. 
Having  in  cheerfulness  eaten  and  drank,  we  removed  upstairs 
for  singing,  as  a  finale,  the  '  German  Fatherland '  and  the 
'  Song  of  Bliicher,'  until  the  hour,  a  quarter  before  twelve,  con- 
verted mirth  into  the  solemnity  of  farewell.  From  twelve  to  one 
o'clock  I  wrote  the  three  letters  yet  wanting  for  Abeken  (to 
the  King,  to  the  Minister  von  Thile,  &c.)  and  let  him  de- 
part, with  heartiest  wishes  for  every  blessing. 

I  am  thankful  for  all  that  has  been  realised,  and  for  all 
that  might  be  added  to  the  picture — Zion  and  much  besides — 
which  could  not  enter  my  mind  three  years  ago.  To  God  be 
the  glory!  I  will  also  thank  Him  for  my  being  fixed  in 
the  land  of  the  mighty  Unicorn,  in  the  wave-encircled  dwel- 
ling of  the  highly-favoured  nation.  Early  on  Saturday  I  began 
the  revision  of  the  Psalm  Book,  and  read  with  Kuhlo  in  the 
Hebrew  Psalms  cxxxi.  to  cl.    •   .  Here  have  I  written  a  long 
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letter,  without  saying  that  I  have  received  your  consent,  and  chap 
have  engaged  Herstmonceaux !  Yet,  what  joy  did  yonr  letter  XI. 
cause  me,  and  how  I  thank  God,  that  you  do  not  merely  agree, 
but  that  you  feel  as  I  felt,  when  I  first  perceived  the  possi- 
bility !  It  seems  a  dream,  so  fabulously  desirable  is  the  whole. 
So  by  October  25  you  will  have  house  and  garden  at  your 
disposal,  sea-air  outside  your  windows,  one  of  the  finest 
ruins  of  the  middle  ages  within  a  walk,  and  Hare  for  our 
pastor! 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

London :  Saturday,  10th  September. 

Your  letter  of  the  3rd,  and  the  preceding,  brought  me  to  a 
consciousness  (confirmed  by  the  porter's  day-book)  that  I 
had  actually  not  sent  you  a  line  between  August  28  and  30  ! 
The  time  passed  like  one  day ;  never  had  I  worked  more, 
perhaps  never  more  effectively.  The  necessary  departure  of 
Abeken  and  Lepsius  compelled  the  making  a  close ;  and  so 
were  things  the  most  various  worked  at  day  and  morning, 
not  day  and  night.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  but  what  is  to  be 
rejoiced  in.  First,  the  King  has  received  my  work  on  Jeru- 
salem with  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  Abeken  arrived  with 
the  MS.  at  Diisseldorf  when  the  King  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  from  gout ;  he  caused  Abeken  to  come  in  at 
once,  and  read  it  aloud  to  him  for  five  hours  consecutively. 
Abeken  says,  the  King  had  great  pleasure  in  finding  his  own 
self  in  my  representation ;  referring  to  expressions  such  as 
*  the  King  thought.'  He  sent  me  his  thanks  in  the  kindest 
terms,  and  will  adopt  the  writing  as  an  expression  of  his  own 
act  and  intention. 

To-day  my i  Bible-reader '  (a  cycle  of  Bible-lessons  for  the 
year)  has  been  finished,  and  written  out  fair  by  myself.  All 
fits  wonderfully,  by  carrying  through  the  plan  designed.  To- 
day also  the  daily  morning  and  evening  service  has  received 
its  final  formation.  Stip  and  Sydow  have  suggested  excellent 
improvements,  which  I  have  accepted  with  pleasure.  I  hope 
I  may  not  die  without  having  joined  in  worship  after  this 
form,  whether  in  the  fatherland  or  in  Zion !  Essentially  it 
is  the  same  that  I  designed  in  the  blessed  years  from  1817 
to  1821,  and  which  we  often  have  prayed  through  together. 
I  cannot  express  my  joy ! 
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CHAP.  London  is  indescribably  delightful  just  now.  Nobody  there 
xi-  to  disturb  my  leisure — no  Court,  no  Foreign  Office  ;  most 
heavenly  weather.  Every  other  day  we  drive  to  the  charming' 
heights  above  London — Hampstead,  Highgate — walk  about 
there,  drive  home  again,  dine,  walk  again  (when  there  is  no 
rain),  talk,  have  some  music,  and  then  go  to  bed. 

The  King  has  again  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation 
by  his  speech,  &c,  at  Cologne.  He  is  as  inexhaustible]  in 
his  resources  as  in  his  own  kindness  and  benevolence ;  and 
also  full  of  daring.  Only  he  could  venture  upon  taking  part 
first  in  the  Protestant  worship,  and  then  attending  the  High 
Mass  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Cologne  Cathedral — in  both  with  the  Queen  and  in 
state.  The  Pope  and  the  good  people  of  Elberfeld  will  both 
grumble.* 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Waddington. 

London :  6th  September,  1842. 

.  .  .  I  do  not  expect  Fanny  and  the  children  before 
the  24th — and  shall  in  the  meantime  go  to  Norwich,  for  the 
Bishop's  sake  and  that  of  the  Musical  Festival.  If  Ernest 
and  Charles  arrive  in  time,  they  may  accompany  me  for  two 
or  three  days.  I  accompanied  Lepsius  to  Southampton — he 
embarked  on  the  1st  (for  his  Egyptian  expedition).  May  God 
speed  it ! — it  is  as  if  my  eldest  son  had  left  me !     Abeken  is 

gone  also  to  meet  the  King  on  the  Rhine We  go  to 

our  place  in  Sussex  the  end  of  October.  I  am  sure,  if  you 
consider  all  the  circumstances,  you  will  find  it  (as  Fanny 
also  considers  it)  a  God-send. 

London  :10th  October. — I  must  thank  you  with  a  line  for 
your  kind  and  maternal  reply  to  my  letter, — I  cannot  say 
how  thankful  I  am  that  you  feel  satisfied  we  are  right  in 
going  to  Herstmonceaux.  I  can  assure  you  I  attach  not  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  in  this,  as 

•  In  August  1842,  King  Frederick  William  IV.  inaugurated  in  a  scene  of 
great  splendour  the  recommencement  of  the  labours  connected  with  the  com- 
pletion of  Cologne  Cathedral  (began  in  1248),  assisting  his  eloquent  appeal  to 
all  lovers  of  German  Gothic  by  a  grant  from  the  public  funds  of  7,500/.  an- 
nually, which  the  Prussian  Parliament  (since  its  establishment  in  1849)  has 
faithfully  continued  to  vote.  Bunsen's  enthusiasm  at  the  time  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  paper,  first  published  in  the  Augsburg  Atigemeine  Zeittmg,  and 
then  printed  separately;  under  the  title  of  Die  VoUendwxg  des  Koher  Dom*. 
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in  many  other  points  concerning  my  doings.  The  longer  I  CHAP, 
live,  the  more  I  see  that  you  must  judge  for  yourself  what  Xlm 
is  right,  and  that  (to  use  the  words  of  your  child)  ( we  must 
follow  up  our  plan  of  life  with  singleness  of  heart,'  not  looking 
to  the  right  or  left.  The  world  must  take  us  (strange  beings 
though  we  may  appear)  as  we  are, — able  and  ready  to  give 
what  we  can ;  or  else  let  us  alone.  I  am  jealous  to  perform 
my  duties  in  the  high  station  entrusted  to  me, — even  such 
duties  as  made  me  refrain  from  seeking  after  it.  But  there  is 
no  art  of  the  tempter  more  insidious  than  that  which  works 
upon  the  higher  classes,  to  reckon  among  duties  those  prac- 
tices, which  for  the  most  part  are  nothing  but  means  and  de- 
vices to  make  themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures  unhappy, 
and  prepare  agonies  of  regret  for  the  dying  hour,  when  they 
feel  themselves  at  last  before  the  Judge,  whom  they  cannot 
deceive  as  they  have  deceived  themselves  and  others.  Besides, 
the  world,  that  cold-blooded  animal,  pities  you  not  the  least 
for  the  inconvenience  you  get  into  by  following  its  views  as 
to  your  duties, — nor  does  it  love  you  for  sacrificing  this  pre- 
cious life  to  its  idols.  But  the  world  is  right  therein,  for 
those  sacrifices  are  at  last  only  made  for  our  own  selfish 
gratification.  Still,  I  do  not  like  to  appear  presumptuously 
foolish  towards  the  world,  nor  unwise  to  those  whom  I  love 
and  esteem.  You  can  therefore  hardly  imagine  how  thank- 
ful your  words  have  made  me.  It  will  do  your  heart  good  to 
read  Hare's  letter,  which  I  enclose  :  as  well  as  one  from  that 
excellent  man,  Dr.  Pritchard, — to  whom  I  hope  I  may  have 
been  of  use,  in  causing  (through  Lord  Ashley)  the  mind  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  directed  towards  him,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  place  of  importance. 

In  a  letter  of  23rd  September. — Dr.  Pritchard  has  been  named 
one  of  the  two  physicians  who  are  to  inspect  all  the  lunatic 
asylums  in  England.  ...  I  have  been  at  the  Musical 
Festival,  and  found  on  my  return  such  mountains  of  papers, 
that  Ernest  and  Charles  have  been  writing  for  me  from 
morning  till  night.  I  think  I  never  was  more  busy  — 
nor  in  better  health.  As  to  repose,  I  shall  have  none,  till 
after  Canitz  returns  in  November,  when  his  leave  of  absence 
terminates. 
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CHAP. 
XL 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Bunsen's  of  September  1842. 
(Uncertain  to  whom  addressed.) 

[Translation.] 

.  .  .  .  One  tiling  I  must  beg  of  yon :  cast  not  away 
the  yoke  of  Christ, — it  is  not  only  '  an  easy  yoke/  but  of 
force  to  raise  you  above  all  the  sufferings  of  earth : — from  it 
can  no  one  withdraw  unpunished,  for  the  false  freedom  of 
the  age  is  spiritual  death.  I  do  not  utter  this  by  way  of  in- 
struction, but  as  a  profession  of  faith :  by  the  help  of  which, 
all  other  things  become  equal  or  indifferent. 


Bunsen  to  his  Wife.  (In  answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  anticipations,  when  he  had  alluded,  in  a  letter  of  1st 
July,  to  trials  in  prospect.) 

[Translation.]  3rd  September. 

Here  you  have  my  share  of  the  thoughts  of  July  1 ! — I  ap- 
prehend that  much  cafe  and  sorrow  may  be  in  store  for  us 
respecting  the  children.  Of  our  ten,  only  one  is  provided 
for.  It  were,  in  our  case,  not  merely  to  be  '  of  little  faith/ 
but  altogether  faithless,  after  the  providential  guidance 
which  we  have  experienced,  if  we  could  make  matter  of 
doubt  and  dread  out  of  any  cares  which  may  arise;  even 
to  such  I  would  address  the  words  of  the  Hymn, — '  Cares 
belong  to  the  Creator* — but,  however,  they  exist,  in  full 
reality.  As  to  what  concerns  myself,  nothing  more  painful 
and  difficult  can  come  over  me,  than  what  has  befallen  me. 
If  I  live,  I  may  yet  find  the  harvest  of  my  earthly  endeavours 
there,  where  I  am  as  yet  misunderstood — in  my  own  country. 
But  great  trials  of  good  or  evil  fortune  are  before  us  in  the 
coming  time — that  I  feel  distinctly. 

Lepsius  has  departed.  I  saw  him  embark  at  Southampton 
on  September  1.  The  next  morning  I  began  to  withdraw 
from  Egypt  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  I  put  my  own  hand 
to  the  work,  and  all  help  me  with  insight  and  willingness ; 
but  it  is  an  enormous  work. 
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To  the  Same.  C^P' 

[Translation.] 

Carlton  Terrace:  Tuesday,  20th  September,  1842;  8  a.m. 

.  •  .  I  begin  my  day's  work, — after  a  walk  on  the  terrace 
with  the  sun  rising,  and  the  lamps  expiring  around,  under 
the  clearest  sky, — with  a  line  intended  to  greet  your  arrival 
on  the  Belgian  coast.  You  will  come,  alas  !  into  the  midst 
of  the  equinoctial  gales,  but  the  Lord  can  conduct  you 
and  yours  as  safely  through  the  waves  on  the  24th,  as  on 
the  1st  September.  You  will  find  us  well  (please  God), — 
your  two  boys,  myself,  and  the  Mends.  The  beauty  and 
charm  of  London  in  August  and  September  belong  to  the 
blessings  generally  unknown  and  unacknowledged.  A  de- 
licious repose,  and  yet  all  the  advantages  of  a  well-arranged 
social  existence,  as  in  the  whirling  time  called  '  the  season/ 

The  days  spent  at  Norwich  (Monday  we  travelled  thither 
through  the  night,  and  Saturday  we  came  back  in  the  day) 
were  rich  in  interest.     I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  quartering 
my  two  sons  at  Keswick  Hall,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson 
Gurney  (as  I  wrote  to  you,  I  had  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
received  an  invitation  for  myself  to  his  country  residence) — 
they  were  cordially  received,  and  treated  (as  we  say  in  Ger- 
man) '  as  the  apple  of  the  eye.'    I  too  was  not  ill  off  at  the 
Bishop's  Palace.      Lord  Northampton,  Lady  Williams,  Miss 
Trotter,  Mrs.  Baring,  and  many  other  guests  were  there.    The 
mode  of  life  of  the  Stanleys  is  dignified  and  rational.     The 
music  was  very  fine  —  'the  Creation,' — Spohr's    'Pall  of 
Babylon '  (a  musical  drama,  called  oratorio) — and  '  Samson.' 
The  text  of  the  latter  had  been  modified  by  Mr.  Edward 
Taylor,  so  as  to  coincide  with  and  comprehend  that  of  Milton 
almost  entirely,   incorporating  the    newly-introduced  por- 
tions by  interspersing  other  Handelian  passages,  selected  from 
his  forgotten  works,  whether    operas,  or  small  and  little- 
noticed  oratorios.     According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Handel    had 
adopted  a  movement  from  Palestrina,  and  worked  out  a 
passage  of  *  Samson  '  upon  that  guiding-thread  :  this  sug- 
gested and  gave  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  hymn, 
founded  upon  an  inexpressibly  fine  conception  of  Palestrina's. 
Nobody  was  aware  of  this,  and  all  declared  it  to  be  the  most 
striking  part;  the  Bishop  caused  it  to  be  repeated,  and  tbe 
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tHAP.  whole  assembly  (above  2,000  in  number)  rose  and  remained 
standing,  as  during  devotional  pieces.  After  this  piece,  the 
greatest  effect  was  produced  by  a  short  chorus,  which  no 
one  had  heard  before :  and  that  was,  equally  from  the  Septime, 
borrowed  from  Carissimo.  This  system  of  intercalation  is 
in  itself  indefensible :  but  I  must  confess  that  the  text,  as  it 
is,  has  a  fine  effect :  the  action  progresses  dramatically,  and 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  make  a  representation  with 
entire  dramatic  effect  of  this  '  Samson9 :  an  idea  for  which  I 
sought  to  obtain  acceptance. 

Abeken  writes  from  Berlin  that  all  are  satisfied  to  whom 
he  was  allowed  to  communicate  the  MS.  My  proposal  as 
to  the  Law  of  Divorce  is  vehemently  contended  against  in 
the  Cabinet  Council :  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will  give  oc- 
casion for  the  King's  calling  me  to  Berlin,  when  I  should  be 
'obliged  to  come/  Je  ntm  vois pas  la  necessite — that  is,  I  see 
not  any  possibility  of  my  aiding  the  good  cause — the  only 
gain  would  be  to  remove  from  the  King's  mind  all  the  de- 
ceptions which  he  makes  to  himself  about  my  position  at 
Berlin,  and  the  yet  greater  entanglement  into  which  he 
would  bring  me  by  such  a  summons.  They  have  in  writing 
my  unchangeable  opinion  on  the  subject.  Nitzsch,  at  Berlin, 
is  entirely  agreed  in  the  contents  of  the  MS., — which  was 
as  little  expected  by,  as  it  has  been  agreeable  to  the  King, 
and  to  Eichhorn. 


Bunsen  to  Usedom. 

[Translation.] 

London :  18th  November,  1842. 

.  .  .  .  I  am  comforted  by  what  you  say  as  to  a  second 
Secretary  in  this  Legation — your  sympathy  and  that  of 
Schleinitz  and  Philipsborn  does  me  good.  Much  longer, 
indeed,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  go  on  in  this  manner.  What 
I  have  had  to  do  for  to-day's  post  to  Berlin — (which  could 
neither  have  been  done  sooner  nor  put  off  later) — you  will  see : 
and  you  must  believe  me  that,  in  addition,  I  have  had  to  get 
through  diplomatic  conferences,  the  eternal  newspapers, 
matters  of  public  concern  to  despatch,  at  'least  ten  letters 
in  England  itself  and  concerns  of  private  persons  to  treat, 
German,  English,  and  French,  such  as  the  Chief  of  this 
Legation  never  ought  to  be  troubled  with,  further  than  to 
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inspect,  consign  over  to  other  hands,  and  lastly  sign.  How  chap. 
is  it  possible  with  such  an  amount  of  work  to  keep  fresh  in  XI- 
spirit,  with  eyes  open  and  ears  quick,  in  this  focus  of  life,  with 
such  men  by  one's  side  or  opposite,  as  Neumann,  Brunnow, 
St.  Aulaire,  and  Van  de  Weyer, — who  all  have  assistant-power 
double  and  treble,  and  besides  think  of  nothing  but  public 
business?  (in  which  point,  however,  I  envy  them  not :) — and 
at  this  moment,  when  complications  are  so  manifold !  For 
eighteen  months  I  have  never  been  out  of  harness.  You  calmly 
utter  a  weighty  word,  when  you  speak  of '  working  Counsellors 
of  Legation,  such  as  they  have  in  Austria ' — most  truly,  such 
and  nothing  less  are  what  the  principal  Legations  require : 
where  are  they  9  Fray  take  the  matter  to  heart,  for  my  sake 
and  that  of  the  public  service.  A  staff  of  public  servants 
ought  to  be  formed :  and  what  is  earnestly  sought  after  is 
sure  to  be  found.  Had  I  but  a  helper  like  the  three  who  in 
former  days  have  stood  by  me — it  would  be  worth  much  for 
the  public  service.  I  could  effect  much  more,  with  a  real 
hand,  and  a  faithful  intelligent  counsellor — a  man  of  business 
and  a  hard  worker,  attached  to  the  service,  and  neither 
hating  nor  ignorant  of  England. 


Bunsen  to  his  Wife.    (Addressed  to  Eerstmonceaux  Place.) 

[Translation.] 

Drayton  Manor :  Tuesday,  20th  December,  1842. 

I  had  intended  to  send  you  a  journal  of  '  Three  Days  at 
Drayton  Manor' — about  this  delicious  and  important  stay 
with  that  truly  great  man.  I  should  have  remained  here  till 
Friday — were  it  not  for  the  Committee  I  had  summoned. 
Tou  shall  at  least  have  this  line  to  thank  you  for  your  dear 
letter,  and  to  say  that  I  shall  return,  D.Y.,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  expecting  the  carriage  to  meet  me  at  Lewes. 

Alas !  dear  Lady  Denbigh !  she  called  at  our  door  the  last 
day  of  her  life — her  birthday.  She  died,  after  her  infant  was 
born,  in  convulsions,  caused  by  pressure  on  the  brain. 

It  is  grievous  not  to  be  able  to  supply  from  memory, 
out  of  Bunsen's  abundant  communications  by  word  of 
month,  the  want  of  the  intended  'journal?  Many  su- 
perior men  were  among  the  guests,  and  the  conversation 
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chap,  was  incomparably  interesting.  It  was  Bunsen's  desire 
**•  and  aim  to  elicit  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  such  sentences  on 
matters  touching  the  weal  or  woe  of  nations,  as  he  had 
the  peculiar  gift  of  uttering,  when  the  right  question 
had  been  asked,  in  a  few  words  of  weighty  import.  He 
said,  in  reference  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  lI  hope  he 
will  be  ready  to  concede  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects 
— it  is  well  to  make  concessions  while  they  yet  can  be 
made: — many  Sovereigns  have  had  cause  to  lament 
having  let  the  hour  of  concession  go  by — which  returns 
not.'  Bunsen  observed  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel's  rare 
power  of  condensing  enquiry  into  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which,  if  duly  made,  would  be  voluminous. 

The  party  were  among  the  listeners  to  a  sermon  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  preached  in  Tamworth  Church ;  all 
joined  in  astonishment  and  admiration,  whether  matter 
or  manner  were  considered :  but  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel 
nor  his  guests,  with  the  exception  of  Bunsen,  could  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  sermon  could  be  extem- 
pore, as  they  considered  that  a  composition,  so  faultless 
and  yet  so  forcible,  could  not  have  originated  but  in  an 
hour  of  quiet  and  seclusion,  when  it  must  have  been 
carefully  written  down  and  committed  to  memory.  Bun- 
sen was  better  acquainted  than  the  rest  of  the  party 
with  the  effect  of  such  practice,  it  being  universal  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  exceptional  talent)  in  Germany,  where 
congregations  do  not  allow  of  the  reading  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  pulpit.     He  felt  the  manner  of  Stowell  to  be 
throughout  contradictory  of  such  a  supposition, — argu- 
ing (but  in  vain)  to  convince  the  parliamentary  orators 
that  could  they  but  attribute  to  the  preachers  of  Chris- 
tian truth  as  entire  a  possession  of  their  subject,  as  great 
a  warmth  of  feeling,  and  as  thorough  a  conviction,  as 
they  knew  by  experience  to  be  the  stimulus  of  eloquence 
in  their  own  case,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
crediting  the  spontaneity  of  l  cCalta  facundia  inesauribil 
vera.1     Sir  Robert  Peel  insisted  that  the  position  of  the 
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man  who  was  called  upon  to  treat  subjects,  the  highest  chap. 
and  holiest — not  only  to  set  forth  the  truth,  but  persuade  XL 
others  to  accept  it, — was  very  different  from  that  of 
one  speaking  on  worldly  interests : — '  if  in  Parliament 
one  chances  to  use  the  wrong  word,  or  an  insufficient 
expression,  one  may  correct  it, — if  one  has  formed  a 
sentence  awkwardly,  one  may  correct  it  in  progress  of 
speaking ; — but  how  should  a  man  be  thus  at  his  ease, 
and  not  hesitate  when  treating  of  sacred  and  spiritual 
things  ? '  Nothing  more  can  be  given  as  an  authentic 
record  of  the  conversation  in  question :  but  those  know- 
ing the  mind  of  Bunsen  will  believe  that  his  reply 
will  have  marked  to  the  honoured  objector  that  his 
attributing  greater  anxiety  of  mind  to  the  preacher 
could  only  apply  to  him  on  the  supposition  of  his  having 
but  a  limited  freedom  of  utterance,  and  of  a  possible 
consciousness  of  the  boundaries  drawn  by  forms  of  be- 
lief or  theological  circumscription; — a  condition  which 
would  necessitate  premeditation  and  the  weighing  of 
words.  But  the  preacher  whose  intellect  is  fraught  with 
the  knowledge,  as  his  heart  with  the  fervour  and  reality  of 
religion,  may  fearlessly  draw  from  the  depth  of  his  own 
heart,  believing  that  the  Spirit  which  4  gave  utterance ' 
will  guide  that  utterance. 

The  great  statesman  and  Bunsen  felt  a  mutual  at- 
traction towards  each  other,  and  the  fact  of  their  so 
rarely  meeting  only  proves  the  incompleteness  of  this 
our  human  existence,  in  which  even  the  most  active  and 
well-ordered  course  of  life  will  be  found  on  retrospec- 
tion to  resemble  a  web  the  threads  of  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  carry  on  to  the  end  according  to  the 
design  proposed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit  at  Drayton,  some  word  of  Bun- 
sen's,  or  certainly  his  wonderful  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, must  have  struck  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  to  emerge  again  at  the 
hour  of  death;  for  in  1850,  when  the  sufferer  was  almost 
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chap,    past  speaking,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  reported  to  have  de- 
_L_L     manded  three  times  that  Bunsen  should  be  summoned 
to  his  bedside.     As  the  meeting  was  prevented  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  last  moment  the  feeling  which  dic- 
tated this  most  affecting  call  must  remain  a  mystery. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  when  an  allusion  was  made  to 
hardness  of  hearing,  Sir  R.  Peel  mentioned  his  own  un- 
ceasing inconvenience,  not  to  say  suffering,  from  a  sound 
in  his  ears  like  that  of  boiling  water, — which  began  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  a  fowling-piece,  going  off 
unawares  close  to  his  head  very  early  in  his  life ;  and 
from  which  he  had  no  respite.  When  Bunsen  com- 
mented on  the  peculiar  hardship  attending  such  an 
infirmity  in  the  case  of  the  parliamentary  debater,  bound 
not  to  lose  or  misconceive  a  word,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
admitted  the  effort  of  keeping  up  unbroken  attention  to 
be  severe. 

In  the  calm  and  solemn  brightness  of  Christmas  days, 
in  family  intercourse,  with  the  precious  addition  of  the 
society  of  Archdeacon  Hare  and  of  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Hare,  the  year  1842  closed  to  Bunsen  and 
his  family,  in  their  beloved  refuge  at  Herstmonceaux. 


Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Herstmonceaux.) 

[Translation.] 

London :  Sunday  morning,  12th  March,  1843. 

To  me  the  case  stands  clear  before  the  mind's  eye  that 
you  will  outlive  me,  and  be  called  upon  to  guide  the  dear 
children  farther  in  life ;  this  thought  is  firm  in  my  mind 
these  many  years,  although  not  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  Lord  order  the  event  according  to  His  holy  will !  But 
I  will  this  day  make  my  will;  a  short  one,  for,  God  be 
thanked!  I  have  little  to  dispose  of,  and  what  I  have  is 
yours ;  of  that  I  shall  speak  no  more.  But  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  in  consciousness  of  our  indestructible  bond  of 
love,  is  that  your  letter  has  caused  me  to  look  deeply  and 
sorrowfully  into  my  own  heart.  .  .  The  wheel  of  life  whirls 
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round,  and  we  with  it,  expecting  that  the  motion  will  some  day     c^^p- 
slacken,  and  that  then  life  may  be  ordered  anew,  and  omis-       ' 
sions  may  be  made  good.     But  real  wisdom  consists  in  seizing 
the  flying  moment,  and  in  pressing  upon  it  the  seal  of  the 
eternal  and  enduring;  that  is  the  great  course  of  moral 
endeavour  under  which  life  receives  its  due  form,  like  the 
block  of  marble  under  the  hand  of  the  sculptor.    The  eternal 
and  enduring  here  on  earth  consists  in  the  morally-artistic 
use  of  time.     This  is  but  another  form  of  expression  for 
justification  by  faith.     The  amount  of  what  is  done,  formed, 
accomplished,  matters  little  so  long  as  it  is  done  in  faith  in 
that  which  is  Unseen  and  only  True.     In  this  way,  sancti- 
fication  is  the  highest  expression  for  the  creative  complete- 
ness of  the  Spirit's  impress.     Eightly  understood,  all  these 
considerations  lead  us  back  to  the  consciousness  that  of  our- 
selves we  can  do  nothing  good,  and  that  self  and  reference  to 
self,  me  and  mine,  are  the  spoiling  of  all,  inasmuch  as  the 
proper  and  peculiar  work  of  God  is  attributed  to  one's  self ; 
faultiness,  therefore  sin,  cleaves  to  all  that  we  do :  but  in 
Him,  who  is  without  fault,  it  will  be  pardoned  in  us.     We 
must  ever  be  brought  back  to  the  conviction  that  nothing  but 
evil  comes  of  our  self-righteousness,  thus  only  may  we  be  kept 
in  the  reality  of  faith.     All  urging  and  hastening  helps  not : 
the  time  of  quiet  comes  not,  except  we  have  it  within  us. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  must  be  spoken  over  the  waves  of  life, 
that  they  may  be  stayed :  but  then  they  are  stayed  indeed. 
Help  me  to  pray,  beloved,  that  this  spirit  of  unselfishness  (Ent- 
seJbstung),  and  of  tranquillity  be  granted  to  me,  that  I  may 
perceive  what  belongs  to  my  peace ;  what  I  can  be  to  you, 
and  especially  what  I  can  do  for  our  beloved  children,  and 
therewith  cause  them  to  feel  the  love  that  I  bear  to  them  in 
my  heart's  depth.    Our  life,  in  its  present  torn  condition, 
has  many  disadvantages,  but  that  is  not  to  be  dwelt  upon ; 
for  it  has  on  the  other  hand  great  advantages.     So  it  is  also 
with  our  frequent  separation ;  it  is  a  cause  of  pain  and  trial, 
which  implies  its  being  good  and  wholesome  for  us.  .  .  I 
will  not  to-day  write  on  other  subjects,  but  bless  you  in 
spirit,  as  being  your  gratefully  faithfiil — C. 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Waddington* 

London :  June,  1843,  Saturday. 

Pray  read  the  Duke's  wonderful  speech  on  Thursday.  It 
is  an  historical  one,  more  than  any  we  have  probably  heard 
these  many  years;  he  delivered  it  almost  fluently.  As  a 
piece  of  oratory,  Roebuck's  philippic  is  said  to  have  been 
the  finest  thing  that  ever  proceeded  from  his  mouth. 

As  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  it  comes  out  (as  a  statesman 
here  told  me  a  month  ago),  that '  he  has  made  blunders,  and 
will  make  blunders ;  he  has  been  disagreeable,  and  will  be 
disagreeable ; — but  that  he  will  always  do  great  things  well.9 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

[Translation.] 

London :  3rd  July,  1843. 

The  day  before  yesterday  appeared  a  work  which  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  Church  history  of  England.* 

9th  July. — In  order  to  seize  the  connection  clearly  between 
the  sermon  and  the  commentary,  place  before  your  mind  the 
simple  question  of  the  Reformation — Is  the  Godhead — latent 
dictus — in  the  consecrated  wafer,  which  by  the  consecration 
is  made  the  present  body  P — or  is  the  bread  and  wine  simply 
nothing,  either  before  or  after  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
except  m  and  with  the  soul  and  body  of  the  believing  re- 
ceiver1— in  which  connection  it  maybe  termed  the  symbolical 
or  substantial  body,  according  to  the  school  that  affixes  the 
term? 

Whosoever  maintains  the  former  is  a  Romanist,  a  servant 
of  the  Mass,  and  is  under  the  obligation  to  take  all  conse- 
quences. 

But  that  is  asserted  everywhere  in  the  sermon, — just  be- 
cause without  this  assumption  it  is  unintelligible.  And  why 
is  this  assumption  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  P  Because, 
instead  of  the  living  God  and  the  Eternal  Word — whose 
utterances  are  spirit  and  life — Dr.  Pusey  invests  the  priest- 
hood, called  by  him  the  Church,  with  a  magic  power  to  give 

•  The  well-known  sermon  by  Dr.  Pusey. 
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or  to  retain  the  blessing ;  therefore  to  create  the  body  and  to     CHAP. 

offer  the  sacrifice.     This  can  be  said  in  a  thousand  different     l_ 

ways ;  it  was  also  clearly  expressed  by  Luther,  when  he  wrote 
the  principles  of  defence  to  be  maintained  in  the  expected 
Council :  '  The  Mass  is  the  Dragon's  tail ; '  and  it  was  God's 
judgment  upon  the  unhappy  Romanic  humanity,  that  the 
Council  in  question  confirmed  that  expression  of  its  prophetic 
opponent ;  for  the  words  of  one  of  its  Decrees  are :  '  Missa 
est  sacrificium  propitiatorium  pro  vivis  et  defunctis : ' — the 
precise  inversion  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  propitiation 
for  all  mankind. 

My  own  method  of  giving  utterance  to  this  fact  will,  I 
believe,  be  adopted  by  many,  when  once  the  conflict  shall 
have  entered  into  the  consciousness  of  the  age. 

To  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 

[Translation.] 

London :  3rd  August,  1843. 

My  Beloved  Feiend, — Five  years  have  passed  since  we 
parted  at  Munich.  Much  has  gone  over  our  heads  in  the 
meantime ;  but  our  love  to  each  other  has  remained  fresh — it 
is  one  of  the  enduring  joys  of  my  life.  Your  powerful,  self- 
poBsessed,  creative,  persevering  activity  is  a  constant  conso- 
lation to  me  in  the  abundance  of  absurdity  and  unsoundness 
of  our  time — in  Art  as  well  as  in  all  other  things.  As  to  Art, 
an  inclination  towards  the  true  and  historical  is  awakening 
here.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  render  fresco-painting 
by  Englishmen  a  home  product,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
go  to  Munich  to  learn. 

Twelve  well-intentioned  feeble  cartoons  have  earned  great 
approbation.  Many  of  them  might  look  well  if  executed  as 
vignettes  in  the  Annual  for  1844.  I  have  often  thought  that 
an  exhibition  of  Qerman  Cartoons  would  be  an  excellent 
thing,  and  useful,  too,  for  the  possessors.  The  journey  of  the 
worthy  Hering,  art-publisher,  &c,  whom  I  hereby  recom- 
mend to  you,  rouses  these  ideas  again  in  me ;  he  is  a  man  of 
credit  and  of  good  taste,  who  represents  German  art  here, 
and  works  at  its  diffusion. 

You  speak  of  the  religious  confusions  of  Germany  and 
England.  That  your  firmament  at  Munich  would  be  over- 
shadowed by  such,  I  told  you  long  ago,  only  hold  out  firm 
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CHAP,  in  faith.  Truth  and  falsehood,  reality  and  sham,  must  soon 
xl-  separate,  fLs  fire  from  water.  Whoever  was  not  before  con- 
vinced  of  the  eternal  truth  of  Gospel  faith  and  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  that  living  faith  in  the  Saviour,  would 
now  become  so  here  on  beholding  the  deathlike  superstition 
of  the  Puseyites.  Be  not  led  into  error;  the  people  of 
England  are  more  strenuous  than  ever  against  this  party, 
whose  decided  adherents  are  few.  They  lead  astray  many 
green  girls  and  old  women,  and  they  have  altogether  the 
advantage  of  the  reaction  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  the 
eighteenth  century  to  make  use  of — which  with  us  began 
fifty  years  ago,  and  had  its  consequences — witness  Stoll- 
berg,  Schlegel,  &c.  All  that  is  told  of '  thousands  of  Pusejr- 
ites '  is  a  falsehood ;  were  you  here,  you  would  see  it  with 
your  own  eyes. 

What  our  intentions  were  with  regard  to  Jerusalem  is  told 
in  the  small  book  which  Hering  will  bring  you.  It  is  by 
Abeken,  written  here ;  if  you  should  discern  the  pencil  of 
your  friend  in  the  first  part,  keep  to  yourself  the  fact  that 
you  know  it  to  be  from  his  hand.  The  establishment  will 
in  five  or  six  years  show  itself  for  what  it  is.  '  Patience  and 
silence.' 

Tour  '  Niebelungen  *  are  my  joy  and  my  pride.  The  book 
meets  with  much  approbation  here.  Lachmann's  publication 
of ( Twenty  Songs  of  the  Niebelungen'  (in  Simrock's  transla- 
tion) would  deserve  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  They 
are  more  easy  for  the  general  reader,  and  also  more  grand  in 
style  than  the  former. 

We  go  on  better  as  regards  the  health  of  our  children. 
We  old  ones  are  well. 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 
[Translation.] 

24th  August,  1843. 

In  remembrance  of  to-morrow  receive  the  best  edition  of 
the  divine  Plato.  Take  him  as  being,  next  after  the  Gospel, 
the  best  means  of  assisting  us  in  consecrating  our  life  to 
God,  and  the  most  powerful  help  in  the  struggle  with  it. 
And  may  God  bless  you ! 
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To  the  Same.  XI 

[Translation.]  1_ 

Herstmonceaux :  30th  December,  1648. 

Fichte's  '  Speeches  on  the  Present  Time '  (1804),  I  read 
with  inexpressible  delight  last  week :  that  is  German ! 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

London :  Saturday,  3rd  February,  1844. 

This  has  been  an  eventful  day.  The  King  has  sent  for  me 
to  come  to  Berlin  ' for  some  months,  to  talk  over  with  him 
many  subjects ;'  so  Biilow  writes,  and  desires  my  answer  to 
fix  how  soon  I  can  contemplate  availing  myself  of  this  leave 
of  absence. 

I  shall  write  that  I  wish  '  to  await  here  the  decision  to  be 
obtained  at  Constantinople  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning  (about 
Jerusalem),  and  to  sign  the  treaty  with  Venezuela,  unless  His 
Majesty  commands  my  immediate  departure.' 

I  do  not  think  he  designs  to  place  me  in  the  Ministry.  I 
do  not  believe  the  King  can  do  it.  I  am  still  very  unpopu- 
lar. He  might  follow  another  old  plan,  that  of  dividing  the 
Ministry,  and  giving  me  the  department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  only  thing  I  could  not  refuse. 

This  is  a  sad  stroke  through  all  calculations,  and  the 
separation  from  you  is  more  sad  to  me  than  ever  it  was.  But 
still,  there  is  that  in  me  which  would  either  rush  into  the 
cannon's  mouth,  or  fight  in  peace  the  battles  of  our  country 
or  the  Church,  rather  than  sit  still  at  a  time  of  crisis  like 
the  present.  And  I  feel  my  blood  as  youthful  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  when  that  chord  is  touched ;  hoping,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  to  act  with  more  calmness  and  less  of  self 
and  of  self-confidence. 

To  Archdeacon  Julius  Hare. 

London  :  Tuesday,  12th  March,  1844. 

...  In  the  sad  days  of  parting  (the  King's  most  gracious, 
but  wholly  unexpected  order  having  arrived  for  my  going  to 
Berlin)  I  must  address  a  few  lines  to  you,  whose  image  has 
been  continually  before  my  mind  since  I  left  dear,  ever  dear 
Herstmonceaux.      [After  particulars  of  his  writings,   and 
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CHAP,  referring  the  inscription  upon  Arnold's  tomb  wholly  to  Hare's 
XI-  correction  and  decision,  he  continues: — ]  Let  me  thank 
you  once  more  for  the  days  of  happiness  which  your  friend- 
Lp,  unwearied  kindness,  and  ever  re**  help  and  advice, 
procured  me  at  Herstmonceaux.  I  look  back  to  those  days 
as  to  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life,  and  I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  Providence  will  bring  us  once  more  near 
together,  to  exchange  thoughts  and  feelings. 

I  go  with  very  mixed  feelings  to  Berlin ;  but  the  idea  of 
seeing  the  King — also  Schelling  and  my  two  boys,  and  so 
many  kind  friends— of  settling  the  printing  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  possibly  the  Divorce  question — fills  me  with  hope  and 
thankfulness.  I  shall  not  remain ;  there  is  no  place  for  me 
now,  and  in  my  opinion  there  never  will  be.  If  I  can  from 
time  to  time  go  over  to  Berlin,  and  see  Germany ,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  desirable  arrangement  of  life. 


Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

Brussels :  Friday,  15th  March,  1844,  half-past  two. 

Twenty-four  hours  and  a  half  after  you  and  all  my  Mends 
had  vanished  from  my  sight,  I  landed  well  and  cheerful  at 
Antwerp ;  never  have  I  had  more  prosperous  seafaring  expe- 
ditions than  since  I  have  been  Envoy  to  the  favourite  of  Nep- 
tune, the  Queen  of  Great  Britain !  The  cause  is  self-evident. 
I  had  begun  by  making  myself  at  home  in  the  state  cabin,  by 
using  the  upper  hammock  as  a  standing  desk  upon  which  I 
placed  my  book,  supported  on  each  side  by  book  bags.  When 
the  rain  had  ceased  I  walked  on  deck,  the  sea  was  smooth, 
but  the  N.E.  wind  most  penetrating. 

The  dear  Arnims  are  as  kind  as  ever ;  I  have  left  them  to 
return  in  two  hours  to  dinner ;  to-morrow,  at  half-past  seven, 
I  go  on  to  Cologne.  When  I  have  dressed  for  dinner  I  shall 
write  my  comment  upon  Ewald's  book. 

Ewald  does  not  admit  the  historical  personality  of  Joseph — 
because  he  cannot  explain  it  from  want  of  knowledge  of  Egyp- 
tian chronology ;  although  he  remarks,  with  great  acuteness, 
that  Joseph  is  never  placed  in  the  series  of  the  patriarchs. 
He  perceives  that  Joseph  came  to  an  Egyptian,  and  not  to  a 
Shepherd-King  i  therefore  he  concludes  that  Joseph  came  before 
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the  Hyksos,i.e.,  the  kernel  of  the  one-half  of  the  Israelitic  na-     c  xtP* 

tion,  a  race  which  thus  preceded  the  allied  race  in  Egypt, —     '— 

there  became  powerful,  and  drew  the  others  after  them.   But 
hereby  he  entangles  himself  in  contradictions  :  for  he  cannot 
help  believing  as  an  historical  fact,  that  Moses  carried  away 
with  him  out  of  Egypt  the  embalmed  corpse  of  Joseph ;  there- 
fore must  the  actual  living  Joseph  have  been  in  Egypt,  who 
yet  disappears  under  the  hands  of  EwaJd.     Lepsius  has  fallen 
into  the  opposite  error,  with  Champollion  and  Bosellini,  in 
supposing  the  children  of  Jacob  to  have  entered  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  Hyksos.     To  me  the  thing  is  made  clear 
thus :  that  one  must  drop  the  chronology  of  Scripture,  but 
hold  fast  the  several  characters ;  neither  sacrifice  these  to 
the  rest,  nor  deny  the  personal  truth  of  the  narrative  in  its 
core,  because  some  portions   of  it  may  prove  untenable. 
Joseph  converted  the  Egyptians  into  hereditary  farmers,  in 
consideration  of  their  paying  a  fifth  part  of  their  produce, 
with  exception  of  the  priestly  corporation :  according  to  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus,  this  was  the  act  of  the  old  Sesostris, 
and  that  old  Sesostris  is  no  other  than  the  King  Sesortosis  of 
the  12th  dynasty — the  same  who  in  the  sepulchres  of  his 
dynasty,  2700  B.C.,  is  represented  as  calling  in  a  friendly 
pastoral  people,  with  women,  and  children,  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  '  the  great  strangers.9     Thus  was  Joseph  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  Sesortosis.   But  eighty  years  later  (or  thereabouts), 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  took  place  by  means  of  a 
shepherd-nation,  which  was  no  other  than  the  Philistines,  of 
Hebrew  lineage,  intermingled  with  Amalekites — according 
to  Arabian   and  Egyptian  tradition.     Probably  they  were 
enticed  by  the  well  doing  of  the  Jacobite  Hebrews ;  and  an 
insurrection  in  the  country  may  have  favoured  their  irruption. 
The  Jews  lived  on  about  1,000  years  by  the  side  of  this  kin- 
dred people,  many  of  whom  (according  to  the  Scriptures)  fol- 
lowed them  later,  when  they  withdrew  from  Egypt;  that 
retreat,  however,  took  place  not  till  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
the  Hyksos  had  been  expelled,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
residue  of  the  stranger  inhabitants  had  commenced.     In  this 
way,  it  seems  to  me,  all  may  be  explained ;  I  shall  merely  state 
it  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in  the  fourth  volume,  work  it 
out  in  detail. 
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CHAP. 
XL 


Bvmsen  to  his  Wife. 


[Translation.] 


Cologne :  Monday,  18th  March,  1844. 

(Soft  breath  of  Spring),  eight  o'clock,  a.m. 

Already  I  have  plunged  into  the  open  sea  of  the  life  of  my 
people,  and  into  the  arms  of  old  friends.  I  left  Brussels  early 
on  Saturday,  and  arrived  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  at 
Cologne,  where  Helmentag  fetched  me  from  the  station. 
We  talked  until  after  two  in  the  morning.  On  Sunday 
Z  winter's  assistant  showed  us  everything  in  the  cathedral ; 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  apsis  completed,  according  to  the 
original  plan.  Helmentag  suggested  to  me  to  visit  the 
Archbishop,  and  one  of  the  principal  patricians  of  Cologne, 
the  President  von  Grote.  I  enquired  whether  he  believed 
the  attention  would  be  taken  in  good  part  P  He  was  sure 
that  there  need  be  no  doubt ;  and  offered  to  ascertain  the  suit- 
able time.  Then  we  proceeded  to  the  Protestant  church,  full 
to  the  very  street  door ;  the  preacher,  a  true  servant  of  the 
Gospel.  Then  I  flew  by  railway  to  Bonn,  and  by  one  o'clock 
was  on  my  pilgrimage  to  the  monument  of  Niebuhr,  which  I 
beheld  with  unspeakable  emotion.  Then  I  went  to  Hollweg, 
with  him  to  Brandis,  with  the  latter  to  Arndt  and  Nitzsch, 
whence  Hollweg  again  fetched  me,  and  he  with  Brandis  accom- 
panied me  back  to  Cologne :  on  my  arrival  there,  I  was  met 
by  Helmentag  with  the  intelligence  that  my  announced  visit 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Archbishop.  I  drove  to  the 
Palace,  where  I  had  not  set  foot  since  the  eventful  day 
of  September  17,  1887;  and  had  a  conversation  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  with  the  coadjutor  Archbishop,  who  met 
me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  after  the  first  half  hour 
treated  me  even  confidentially.  Staving  returned  to  Helmen- 
tag I  met  the  President  von  Grote,  at  supper,  and  we  sat 
in  friendly  talk  together  till  midnight.  Now,  in  half  an 
hour  I  shall  be  on  the  way  to  Diisseldorf,  passing  by  the  side 
of  a  hospital  building,  where  a  fine  Eoman  mosaic  has  been 
excavated,  500  square  feet,  with  the  images  of  the  seven 
sages  and  their  Grecian  names.  The  kind  President  promises 
to  show  them  to  me.  We  two  had  never  seen  one  another 
before,  and  we  have  parted  as  friends.     The  Archbishop  re- 
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quested  me  to  express  to  the  King  his  deep  respect — that  will     CHAP, 
please  the  dear  King !  '__ 

At  noon,  please  God,  I  shall  be  at  Diisseldorf,  and  go  -with 
Grobento  Kaiserswerth ;  to-morrow  to  Elberfeld,  from  thence 
after  an  hour's  stay  to  Brunswick,  hoping  to  arrive  at  Berlin 
in  good  time  on  Thursday,  after  travelling  through  one 
night. 

Alas !  my  beloved,  things  take  a  gloomy  aspect  here ! — all 
out  of  tune,  bewildered,  dissatisfied,  anxious.  Arndt's  poem, 
which  he  calls  '  Zug  zu  Gott9  (impulse  towards  God),  ex- 
presses what  is  in  every  heart;  it  appeared  yesterday;  I 
shall  take  a  copy  to  the  King,  and  I  send  you  another,  which 
you  will  not  read  without  emotion.  Show  it  to  Thile.  God 
alone  can  help ! 

Paraphrased  Translation  of  the  Poem  by  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt, 

1844  {just  quoted). 

O  God !  our  God !  in  darkness  drear 

Is  wrapp'd  our  lonely  way — 
Come,  and  with  mercy's  sunshine  clear 

The  chaos  where  we  stray ! 
And  if  Thy  sunshine  cannot  pierce 

The  tangled  mass  of  woe, 
O  come  with  lightning  flashes  fierce, 

And  all  Thy  terrors  show  I 

Then  both  the  servant  and  his  lord 

Shall  once  more  know  Thy  might, 
And  trembling  own  who  wields  the  sword, 

Who  holds  the  highest  right. 
The  cry  of  licence  wild  shall  cease, 

The  rebel  tones  be  dumb : 
The  howling  turmoil  be  at  peace — 

Thou,  only  conqueror,  come ! 

Bunsen  to  hie  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

Diisseldorf:  Tuesday,  19th  March,  1844. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  take  a  day  more,  on  account  of 
indisposition  (the  fault  of  Cologne  suppers !),  in  spite  of 
which  I  spent  delightful  hours  with  the  excellent  Count  G. 
He  looks  at  the  condition  of  things  as  I  do,  if  not  more 
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CHAP,     gloomily  still.     With  the  noblest  intentions  and  the  highest 

gifts,  mistakes  continually  take  place  ;  and  the  public  mind 

(which  is  unjustly  embittered)  seizes  upon  them.  What- 
ever is  done  is  sure  to  be  misinterpreted — everything  that 
takes  place  is  disapproved,  either  because  it  is  really  faulty, 
or  because  it  is  not  that  which  is  demanded,  the  desideratum 
being  a  Representative  Assembly  (Reichstande).  That  the 
King  should  have  accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  €  Gustav- 
Adolph  Verein'  has  been  matter  of  great  irritation  among  the 
Soman  Catholics,  who  intend  to  have  an  association  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  Catholic  communities  (as  the  other  is  for  Pro- 
testants), which  they  will  call  the  Tilly  Society  (!)  They 
will  not  accomplish  this. .  The  Minister  has  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  defence  and  explanation  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  protectorate,  to  obviate  groundless  sup- 
positions ;  which  step  is  vehemently  blamed — it  is  said,  *  Qui 
s'excuse,  s'accuse.9  If  things  look  ill  here,  it  is  worse  in  the 
old  provinces,  as  I  am  assured. 

One  word  about  Kaiserswerth,  which  is  an  admirable  insti- 
tution, superior  to  what  I  expected.  Not  before  next  year 
(the  autumn  of  1845)  will  Fliedner  be  able  to  send  us  four 
or  five  deaconesses  (for  the  German  Hospital  in  London). 

A  short  notice  must  be  given  of  the  institution  of  a 
Hospital  for  Germans  in  London,  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
of  Bunsen  of  March  19,  1844,  though  there  is  no  paper 
in  Bunsen's  own  handwriting  to  notify  his  discovery  of 
the  great  need  of  such  an  establishment,  or  of  his  own 
sedulous  labour  to  bring  it  into  reality.  Such  state- 
ments were  no  doubt  made  in  his  communications  to 
the  King,  who  granted  munificent  assistance  as  soon  as 
it  was  applied  for,  the  application  not  having  been  made 
until  Bunsen  could  represent  the  undertaking  as  both 
existing  and  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  according  to  his 
principle  and  invariable  practice  with  regard  to  claims 
on  the  Royal  beneficence. 

The  existing  need  of  medical  and  surgical  aid  for  the 
very  large  German  population  of  London  was  not  owing 
to  any  objection  or  difficulty  being  made  to  the  admis- 
sion of  German  patients  into  the  London  hospitals,  but 
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merely  because  the  hospital  room  is  (or  was,  at  least,)    ciiar 
insufficient  in  that  monster  city,  even  for  the  wants  of      XL 
its  own  native  denizens ;  and  because  even  if  that  had 
not  been  the  case,  the  hardship  to  a  sufferer,  and  the 
embarrassment  to  a  medical  adviser,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  language  in  common,  called  loudly  for  a  remedy. 
A  subscription  was  made,  to  which  not  only  the  more 
affluent  among  the  German  mercantile  class  contributed, 
but  to  which  a  great  number  of  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers  (employers  of  the  German  working  men) 
gave  efficient  help ;  and  the  English  subscriptions  grew 
year  by  year  more  liberal,  as  the  German  establishment 
became  known  as  a  benefit  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
— advice  and  medicine  being  given  gratis  to  any  and 
every  poor  applicant,  wounds  and  injuries  from  acci- 
dents receiving  immediate   relief,  without  respect  of 
persons — a  help  the  more  prized  and  acknowledged,  as 
no  English  hospital  is  to  be  found  within  a  circuit  of 
several  miles  around  Dalston — a  cheerful,  sunny  village, 
one  of  the  many  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  ever- 
advancing  growth  of  London.     Further  details  of  the 
German  Hospital  (the  arrangements  and  management 
of  which  have  been  much  approved  and  admired)  are 
not  necessary  here,  where  its  mention  only  finds  a  place 
as  one  of  the  many  subjects  of  interest  which  occupied 
Bunsen's  time,  and  claimed  thought  and  attention,  not 
merely  casual  or  superficial,  during  the  whole  of  his 
residence  in  London.     He  brought  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and  other  per- 
sonages of  the  Royal  Family,  who  were  pleased  to  grant 
to  It  their  countenance  and  support. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Berlin,  Hotel  de  Russie :  Monday  morning,  24th  March,  1844. 

Here  I  am,   safely  arrived,  and  received  by  the  King 
graciously,  and  the  Ministers  kindly.     So  much  by  way  of  a 
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chap,  preface.  Now  for  the  continuation  of  my  narrative.  My  last 
XI-  letter  was  from  Diisseldorf,  on  Tuesday ;  at  half-past  two  I 
proceeded  to  Elberfeld,  and  there  saw  Graber,  the  President 
of  the  Synod,  and  F.  W.  Krummacher.  With  the  former  I 
talked  over  the  Law  of  Divorce ;  he  shares  my  opinion,  that 
the  law  is  not  tenable  except  on  the  scriptural  foundation, 
and  that  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  our  ancient  Liturgies:  that  is,  that  marriage  is 
essentially  indissoluble,  except  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  or 
of  malicious  desertion.  He  declared  himself  to  hold  per- 
sonally the  same  view,  but  that  many  voices,  even  in  the 
Synod,  would  be  against  it,  when  the  proposal  should  be  laid 
before  them ;  the  clergy,  he  believed,  would  willingly  con- 
form to  it  as  law,  and  he  and  those  agreed  with  him  would 
thankfully  support  it,  if  it  were  reformed  according  to  my 
proposal.  This  testimony  rejoiced  my  heart,  in  opposition 
to  such  fearful  infatuation  as  exists  elsewhere. 

The  accounts  I  first  received  of  the  temper  of  the  public 
are  confirmed  in  every  place.  .  .   Clubs  are  everywhere  in 
process  of  formation.     It  is  not  insurrection  that  is  aimed 
at,  but  agitation.    Shortly  before  reaching  Minden,  I  met  so 
heavy  a  ML  of  snow,  with  a  north-east  wind,  that  the  postil- 
lion had  to  be  lifted  off  his  horse,  so  greatly  was  he  stiffened 
with  the  cold.    The  snow  continued  to  fall  all  night :  but  by 
eight  o'clock  next  morning  the  finest  sunshine  brought  in 
the  first  day  of  spring,  and  at  Hamela  after  having  break- 
fasted, I  hastened  on,  on  foot,  before  the  carriage,  for,  as  I 
was  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  waiting  for  the  horses 
was  a  matter  of  course.    By  a  quarter  past  six  (Friday  the 
22nd)  I  arrived  at  the  Berlin  station.  .  .  Yesterday  I  went 
early  to  Biilow,  who  received  me  with  his  accustomed  hearti- 
ness, and  gave  me  at  once  the  carte  du  pays  with  reference  to 
myself;  it  was  just  what  I  had  anticipated.    The  granting  to 
me  the  Star  of  the  Order  had  called  forth  great  indignation, 
and  my  being  called  to  Berlin  great  alarm.   Next  Wednesday 
the  last  conference  of  the  Council  of  State  on  the  Law  of 
Divorce  is  to  take  place,  and  they  expect  that  the  King  will 
send  me  there  to  preach  the  Gospel.    I  found  General  von 
Thile,  and  was  most  affectionately  received,  and  confiden- 
tially informed  of  the  questions  that  awaited  me. 

The  King,  I  find,  has  adopted  the  Ministerial  proposal,  to 
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banish  decided  improprieties  from  the  practice  of  Divorce     chap. 

Courts,  and  from  the  list  of  the  fowrteen  allowable  motives     ;_ 

for  divorce  which  now  exist : — the  introduction  of  a  Law  of 
Divorce  founded  on  Gospel  principles  being  for  the  present 
given  up,  on  account  of  the  violent  excitement  to  which  it 
would  give  occasion. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.  J 

Berlin :  27th  March,  1844. 

.  .  .  The  King  received  me  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
his  closet,  from  six  o'clock  to  eight.  Imagine !  on  coming 
from  the  Queen's  apartment  into  the  Gothic  hall  where  I 
awaited  him,  he  at  once  led  me  up  to  a  portrait  of  himself, 
saying,  *  Here  is  the  return  for  the  head  of  Christ  ;*  it  has 
been  long  finishing, — I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.'  You 
can  hardly  imagine  what  a  splendid  gift  the  King  has  made 
me.  It  is  a  colossal  enamel,  or  miniature,  a  foot  and  a  hplf 
in  diameter,  on  porcelain,  of  the  finest  finish ;  the  frame  of 
gilt  bronze,  expressly  designed,  and  in  great  measure  by 
the  King's  own  hand,  is  the  result  of  three  years'  artistical 
labour.  The  elder  Schadow  said  to  me,  '  That  is  indeed  a 
royal  present! — you  will  be  much  envied,  and  intrigued 
against.'  I  answered,  '  That  was  the  case  already,  such 
matters  could  not  be  made  worse.'  .  .  • 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Berlin :  10th  April,  1844. 

.  •  .  The  audience  granted  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
was  very  important.  The  Prince  spoke  with  me  more  than 
an  hour,  and  in  the  first  place  about  England,  then  on  the 
great  question — the  Constitution.  I  told  him  all  that  I  had 
said  to  the  King  of  facts  that  I  had  witnessed.  Upon  his 
question,  what  my  opinion  was  ?  I  requested  time  for  con- 
sideration, as  I  had  come  hither  to  learn  and  to  hear ;  but 
so  much  I  could  perceive  and  openly  declare,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  longer  to  govern  with  Provincial  Assemblies 

*  A  head  of  Christ  with  the  crown  of  thorns,  a  much-admired  piece  of 
sculpture  by  a  Belgian  artist,  Kessels,  had  been  offered  by  Bunsen  to  the 
King,  and  graciously  accepted,  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  A  portrait 
was  asked  for  in  return. 
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CHAP,  alone ; — it  was  as  if  the  solar  system  should  be  furnished 
XL  with  centrifugal  powers  only.  The  Prince  stated  to  me  his 
own  position  relative  to  the  great  question,  and  to  the  King, 
with  a  clearness,  precision,  self-command,  and  openness 
which  delighted  me.  He  is  quite  his  father ;  throughout,  a 
noble-minded  Prince  of  Brandenburg — of  that  House  which 
has  created  Prussia. 

This  audience  has  created  much  surprise,  and  all  those 
who  as  yet  had  avoided  taking  cognisance  of  my  existence, 
are  now  full  of  attention  and  consideration.  I  have  informed 
the  King  of  what  passed,  and  I  now  wait  to  see  whether  the 
Prince  will  give  me  an  opportunity  again  to  speak  to  him  on 
this  greatest  of  all  the  questions  of  the  present  day.  I  have 
the  King's  permission  to  tell  the  Prince  that  I  am  informed  of 
all  that  the  King  thinks  on  the  subject,  and  to  communicate 
my  own  opinion.  Will  all  this  help  ?  That,  no  one  can 
know ;  but  I  trust  God  will  give  me  strength  to  speak  openly, 
and  yet  to  be  prudent.  As  to  the  first,  I  have  no  fear ;  but 
that  prudence  I  shall  never  learn  which  consists  in  not  say- 
ing what  I  think.  I  see  the  King  almost  daily.  The 
day  before  yesterday  I  read  to  him  the  Introduction  to  my 
Egyptian  work.  Last  night  I  was  two  hours  alone  with  the 
King.  The  aide-de-camp  (Colonel  Willisen)  was  commanded 
not  to  announce  me,  but  to  desire  me  to  go  straight  into  the 
closet. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Berlin :  Monday,  loth  April,  1844. 

Best  Beloved  ! — Only  two  words — particulars  another 
time.  I  am  well,  and  very  happy.  My  heart  expands  in  the 
thought  that  I  may  be  of  service  to  King  and  fatherland  in 
their  immediate  need,  in  the  question  of  the  time. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Berlin :  Tuesday,  16th  April,  1844. 

I  work  in  the  morning  at  the  'four  preliminary  ques- 
tions/ *  In  the  afternoon  I  meditate  on  the  great  cathedral 

*  These  Tier  Vorfragen  were  treated  in  four  essays,  proposing  certain  pre- 
paratory laws  and  regulations  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  King  (according  to 
Bunsen'8  opinion),  without  any  delay,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  Prussian  Constitution. 
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building,  going  through  all  the  designs,  aud  discussing  them     CHAP 

with  Stiiler,  the  architect.     The  King  committed  to  me  the — 

whole  matter  of  consideration  in  the  most  delicate  manner. 
'  I  know/  he  said,  '  that  you  are  not  quite  satisfied.  Think 
the  whole  well  over.'  I  have,  of  course,  given  up  my 
opposition  to  the  style  chosen — the  Gothic  would  not  suit 
in  the  collective  plan,  which  embraces  the  Palace,  the 
Church,  the  Campo  Santo,  the  Museum,  the  Galleries  of  Art, 
the  new  Library,  the  University — as  far  as  Monbijou.  I 
shall  only  have  in  view  and  endeavour  to  effect  this  much — 
that  the  style  chosen,  as  being  the  most  suitable,  may  furnish 
the  requisite  conditions  for  the  church,  considered  at  least 
by  the  King  to  be  necessary. 


To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Berlin:  21st  April,  1844. 

Yesterday  evening,  Tieck's  *  Puss  in  Boots '  was  performed 
admirably,  in  the  Concert-hall.  The  King  had  invited  800 
persons,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  learned  professions.  Al- 
though the  execution  was  successful  beyond  expectation,  yet 
one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  mockery  of  the  public  is 
spun  out  too  much ;  besides  which,  the  fairy-tale  loses  its 
attraction  by  the  method  of  treatment.  The  merely  negative 
can  never  furnish  a  thorough  artistic  enjoyment.  I  enclose 
the  playbill,  on  which  I  have  marked  the  names  which  are 
given  by  the  wits  of  Berlin  to  each  of  the  performers — they 
say  the  piece  has  long  been  performed  at  Court — and  in  the 
distribution  of  parts,  that  of  *  Soufflewr 9  (prompter)  is  as- 
signed to  me.     Never  mind  ! 

Yesterday  at  noon  I  went  to  Count  Stollberg,  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  clearly  shy  about  our  meeting,  thinking  that  I 
should  have  taken  his  avoidance  of  me  ill ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case,  as  I  know  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  any  mean  motive. 
I  opened  to  him  my  whole  heart,  explained  my  whole  con- 
duct ;  and  he  responded  with  equal  confidence  to  mine.  The 
whole  misery  and  calamity  of  the  King  and  the  fatherland 
was  brought  before  my  mind  in  that  hour  and  a  haJf  more 
strongly  than  ever ; — with  such  splendid  powers,  the  noblest 
gifts,  the  noblest  heart  and  principles,  so  few  results :  so 
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CHAP,     much  care  and  vexation,  so  many  mistakes,  so  much  discord 
XI*       and  misapprehension  !     Sincfe  this  interview,  I  feel  my  heart 
free ;  I  feel  again  that  I  am  reconciled  to  my  old  paternal 
friend.    . 

To-day  I  have  invited  my  two  sons,  with  Gerhard,  Panofka, 
Franz,  Kramer,  Marcus  Niebuhr,  Usedom,  Roestell,  Baron 
Liphart,  Reumont,  and  Stier  (twelve  in  all),  to  an  archaeo- 
logical dinner  party,  in  the  strangest  and  most  agreeable 
locality  in  the  world — Kroll's,  in  the  Thiergarten.     .     .     • 


To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Berlin  :  Sunday  morning,  21st  April,  1844. 

(2597th  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Rome.) 

I  have  had  an  important  week.  My  proposal  with  regard 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  Schwanen-Orden  (Order 
of  the  Swan)  consists  mainly  of  two  measures  proposed  as 
immediate  and  contemporary : 

1.  The  foundation  of  an  establishment  at  Berlin  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  by  means  of  self-devoted  and  trained  females 
(deaconesses). 

2.  Restoration  of  the  original  communities  of  canonesses 
(about  ten  in  number  in  the  monarchy),  according  to  the 
original  idea  of  the  institution.  You  know  that  these  were 
originally  aristocratic  convents,  retained  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  unmarried  daughters 
of  the  country  nobility.  The  old  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
decreed  that  the  inmates  should  *  hold  Divine  service  daily, 
and  lead  a  pious  and  contemplative  life,'  but  the  Chapters 
have  naturally  become  mere  receptacles  of  old  maids  and  of 
gossip. 

The  Xing  has  resolved  to  announce  to  the  abbesses  of 
these  establishments  that  he  '  does  not  desire  to  exercise  any 
compulsion,  but  if  any  of  them  will  undertake  and  carry  out 
any  work  of  charity  (such  as  infant  schools,  for  instance),  the 
residue  of  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  (hitherto  appro- 
priated by  the  State,  after  payment  of  the  several  allowances 
and  expenses)  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies  for 
public  purposes;  besides  which,  every  establishment  which 
should  thus  form  for  itself  a  new  rule  of  life,  should  be 
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received  into  the  projected  "Order  of  the  Swan,"  for  objects     CHAP, 
of  Christian  benevolence/  X1, 

These  two  admirable  ideas  of  the  King  I  have  suggested  to 
him  to  begin  putting  into  effect  at  once,  that  when  the  sta- 
tutes shall  be  determined  upon  and  published,  something  of  a 
practical  nature  may  be  referred  to  and  publicly  explained. 


To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Berlin :  Wednesday,  24th  April,  1844. 

•  •  •  Last  Monday  evening  I  gave  my  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Commission,*  which  lasted  an  hour,  and  the  comments 
made  upon  it  two  hours  and  a  half;  it  ended  with  a  de- 
claration of  entire  agreement  from  all  the  ten.  Indeed, 
several  members  had  already  pronounced  opinions  on  most 
points  to  the  same  effect,  which  they  had  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence of  an  express  declaration  of  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  the  King.  I  expressed,  more  especially  to  Herr  von 
Bochow,  my  great  pleasure  in  this  happy  coincidence  of 
opinion.  It  was  determined  that  the  printed  scheme  should 
be  worked  out  afresh,  to  be  laid  before  the  King,  and 
that  I  should  revise  it.  I  have  a  firm  confidence  in  being 
able  to  gain  the  King  over,  if  I  can  represent  the  matter  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth.  Should  I  succeed,  I  shall  have 
helped  the  Ministers  out  of  a  great  embarrassment ;  for  it  was 
indispensable  that  something  should  be  done — the  King  had 
thrown  his  banner  into  the  hostile  camp,  and  that  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  recover  it. 

I  have  here  much  to  learn,  and  I  do  what  I  can  for  that 
purpose.  Pertz  and  Boestell  and  Usedom  are  very  helpful 
to  me  in  this  matter. 

The  people  here  have  not  the  slightest  instinct  to  dis- 
cern who  and  where  are  their  friends.  On  the  last  occasion 
they  received  the  Emperor  Nicholas  well,  because  he  was 
believed  not  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  King !  The  Prince 
of  Prussia  is  considered  to  be  a  Liberal,  as  opposed  to  the 
King,  because  he  is  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons. 

*  On  the  question  of  granting  a  Constitution  in  Prussia. 
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CHAP. 

XI«  To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

The  Palace,  Potsdam :  Wednesday,  15th  May,  1844. 

I  came  here,  by  command,  after  despatching  my  letter  of 
this  morning  to  you,  and  while  awaiting  farther  orders,  I 
employ  the  moment  in  intercourse  with  you.  My  task  for  to- 
day is  indeed  an  important  olie !  The  reform  of  the  ladies' 
establishments  would  be  a  real  blessing.  The  King  as 
Crown  Prince  opposed  their  suppression,  because  he  would 
not  give  up  the  hope  of  making  use  of  them  for  purposes 
beneficial  to  the  Protestant  community,  instead  of  allowing 
their  revenues  to  fall  into  the  general  treasury  for  the  dis- 
posal of  Government.  The  election  of  a  truly  religious  abbess 
in  the  most  considerable  of  these  institutions  (that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre)  seemed  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  unhoped- 
for opportunity  for  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  plan  of 
the  abbess  would  include  (after  indispensable  preliminary 
regulations)  the  establishment  of  an  infant  school,  that  of  a 
hospital,  and  of  a  school  for  girls ;  but  she  necessarily  waits 
for  the  King  first  to  clear  out  the  old  leaven,  it  seeming 
indispensable  to  allow  and  to  oblige  those  inmates,  who  are 
unfit  and  unable  to  live  according  to  new  regulations,  to  con- 
sume their  annuities  elsewhere,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
their  rank — a  thing  much  cared  for,  as  canonesses  take  place 
in  society  before  others  who  are  their  equals  in  birth. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  rich  prebends  of  the  Cathedrals 
at  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Naumburg,  will  be  dealt  with ; 
but  these  rich  morsels  fall  to  the  share  of  persons  in  whose 
case  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  form  by  which  to  make  such  an 
alteration  as  to  restore  those  revenues  to  their  originally 
useful  destination, — a  difficulty  shared  with  England  in  the 
case  of  Holy  Cross,  the  Charterhouse,  Dulwich,  St.  Alban's, 
and  many  others. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Sans  Souci :  Whit  Sunday,  1844. 

.  .  .  The  King  having  desired  that  music  to  the  great 
Trilogy  of  jEschylus  should  be  composed  by  Mendelssohn, 
Professor  Franz  has,  at  my  request,  made  a  new  translation, 
in  three  acts — brought  together  by  omission  and  conden- 
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sation.     It  is  the  greatest  dramatic  work  in  the  world  as     CHAP. 

XI 

concerns  effect. 

I.  The  Murder.  '  Agamemnon ' — the  arrival  of  the  news 
by  beacon-light  of  the  taking  of  Troy — solemn  entrance — 
murder  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra. 

H.  The  Vengewnce.  Procession  bearing  offerings  to  the 
grave,  the  '  Choephorae ' — Orestes,  roused  by  Apollo,  meets 
Electra — the  vengeance  resolved  upon  and  effected  (JSgis- 
thos  and  Clytemnestra). 

HI.  The  Expiation.     The  '  Eumenides., 

There  is  nothing  essential  left  out,  and  yet  the  4,000  verses 
are  reduced  to  2,270,  of  which  482  are  to  be  set  to  music  as 
chorus.     To  last  three  hours. 

The  new  version  is  very  lucid,  in  many  places  for  the  first 
time  rendered  intelligible.  Only  to  Germany  is  it  possible 
to  accomplish  such  a  work  in  a  fortnight. 

In  the  evening  I  took  it  to  Tieck,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  the  work,  which  he  will  thoroughly  examine. 
As  soon  as  we  are  both  of  one  mind  about  it,  he  will  read  it 
at  Sans  Souci,  and  then  I  take  or  send  it  to  the  beloved 
artist  who  has  to  perform  the  creative  part — whereas  the  rest 
of  us  are  mere  mechanics. 

As  the  piece  now  is,  it  may  be  set  to  music  quite  as  easily 
as  the  '  Antigone.9  Mendelssohn  will  not  leave  us  in  the 
lurch;  he  has  as  good  as  promised  this  in  an  admirable 
letter,  which  I  have  received  from  him. 

The  King  never  having  read  the  Greek  tragedies  in 
the  original,  or  in  a  German  translation,  had  only  taken 
in  an  idea  of  them  through  the  systematising  phrases 
of  his  tutor  Ancillon,  and  thus  was  enraptured,  as  with 
a  new  and  splendid  discovery,  when  Tieck,  in  one  of  his 
evenings  of  poetical  reading  at  the  Palace,  chose  for  his 
subject  the  4  Antigone '  of  Sophocles,  as  translated  by 
Bockh.  The  delight  which  the  King  experienced,  he 
knew  not  how  to  give  vent  to  more  royally  than  by  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  see  the  tragedy  completely  per- 
formed, the  success  of  which,  on  the  Berlin  stage,  with  the 
splendid  compositions  of  Mendelssohn,  was  considerable, 
and  yet  not  such  as  to  silence  the  opposition  of  a  criti- 
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chap,  cal  and  gainsaying  public,  which,  instead  of  beholding 
_L_1  in  the  performance  the  gratification  of  artistic  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  was  resolved  to  believe  in  a  de- 
sign to  regulate  or  school  the  general  taste  by  authority. 
At  a  later  period,  the  4  (Edipus  at  Colonos '  (the  Cho- 
ruses by  Taubert)  was  performed  with  good  effect,  and 
by  the  desire  of  the  King,  under  Bunsen's  direction, 
the  great  works  of  iEschylus  (the  *  Agamemnon,'  the  4Eu- 
menides,'  the  'Choephorffl')  were  compressed  by  Profes- 
sor Franz  into  one  piece,  called  the  c  Oresteia.'  It  was 
hoped  that  Mendelssohn  would  have  undertaken  the 
arrangement  and  musical  composition  of  the  Choruses, 
but  after  much  consideration,  for  reasons  indicated  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  published  correspondence,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  royal  wish  unfulfilled. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Palace  of  Sans  Souci,  Potsdam:  Whit  Sunday,  1844,  twelve  o'clock. 

Here,  as  at  Berlin,  all  is  in  the  greatest  excitement — the 
courier  announcing  the  Emperor's  arrival  having  come  but 
two  minutes  before  him.  The  Emperor  had  accomplished  the 
250  German  miles  in  106  hours,  including  the  four  hours 
that  he  passed  before  the  gate  of  Berlin  (in  order  not  to  rouse 
the  Meyendorfs  out  of  their  sleep),  changed  his  dress,  drove  to 
the  Greek  Russian  Church,  which  was  decorated  with  fresh, 
flowers  and  branches  for  the  festival,  and  all  present  on  their 
knees,  the  Mass  having  begun.  The  Emperor  by  a  sign 
commanded  stillness,  and  knelt  close  to  the  entrance,  re- 
maining thus  (in  his  tight  uniform)  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  proceeded  to  his  proper  seat,  before  the  singing  of  the 
'  Te  Deum ; '  after  that,  to  the  railway,  and  on  to  Sans 
Souci.  He  is  going  by  Holland  to  England,  where  he  will 
remain  eight  or  ten  days,  and  so  you  will  see  him.  A  grand 
presence!  The  journey  hither,  and  to  England,  may  be- 
come matter  of  universal  history.  All  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  festival  of  the  greatest  of  miracles ! 

Four  o'clock. — I  have  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
King.    He  said,  he  had  expected  to  find  me  in  London.    The 
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King  for  a  moment  considered  whether  he  should  not  send     CHAP 

XI 

me  direct  by  Ostend  to  London,  but  gave  up  the  idea  at  once.     '_ 

He  is,  every  inch  of  him,  an  Emperor.  What  courage,  to 
go  for  his  pleasure  into  the  midst  of  five  hundred  Poles,  who 
have  all  sworn  to  kill  him!  The  King  accompanied  him 
back  to  Berlin,  from  whence,  early  to-morrow,  he  will  proceed 
to  London  by  the  Hague,  and  arrive  in  thirty-six  hours ; 
sooner  probably  than  this  letter  can  reach  you.  That  would 
have  been  a  surprise,  if  I  had  brought  it  myself!  'Meglio 
cosi — anzi,  molto  meglio ! ' 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Bunsen,  dated  Carlton  Terrace,  7  th  June. 

Scarcely  arrived  here  yesterday  (from  Oakhill)  two  invita- 
tions were  brought  to  me,  to  meet  the  Emperor — one  from  the 
Queen,  for  this  evening,  the  other  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, for  Chiswick  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  shall  thus  twice  be 
enabled  to  behold  the  object  of  universal  curiosity.  Whenever 
he  has  been  recognised  he  has  been  cheered.    John  Bull  likes 
a  good-looking  man — it  is  a  national  weakness,  and  he  is  flat- 
tered too,  to  have  his  Queen  and  himself  visited  and  paid 
attention  to.     The  Emperor  frightened  Brunnow  and  his 
attendants  by  rushing  alone  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd  at 
the  Ascot  Races ;  they  followed  and  reached  him  with  dif- 
ficulty, as  he  was  pressing  through  the  populace  in  his  uni- 
form.   He  smiled  at  their  alarm.    '  Qu'avez-vous  done  ?    Ces 
gens-la  ne  mo  feront  rien.'     But  everybody  recollects  the 
Poles  with  apprehension. 

Bimsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Sans  Souci :  Whit  Monday,  1844,  twelve  o'clock. 

The  King  is  gone  to  church  at  Berlin,  so  I  am  at  liberty, 
and  profit  by  it  to  send  you  some  of  my  thoughts. 

I  cannot  cease  to  wonder  at  the  Emperor's  determination 
to  make  this  journey.     What  is  his  object? 

First :  To  vex  King  Louis  Philippe. 

Secondly:  To  emulate  King  Frederick  William  IV.  in 
princely  gallantry  towards  the  Queen  of  the  Isles. 

Thirdly:  To  tune  the  minds  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  Peel, 
and  Wellington,  to  friendship  with  himself,  and  withdraw 
them  from  France. 
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CHAP.  This  last  would  be  the  one  rational  aim,  and  therefore  a 
XL  political  intention,  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  Brunnow's  policy.  He  wishes  to  influence 
them.  To  what  end  ?  To  what,  but  for  plans  as  to  the  future 
— the  near  future,  in  which  he  would  fain  not  see  England 
and  France  pursuing  the  same  line !  Thus  he  may  yet  more 
strengthen  the  already  ruling  conviction  of  the  Government, 
that  he  will  never  lend  a  hand  to  a  combination  with  France, 
such  as  all  other  Russian  politicians  demand,  in  order  to  take 
a  share  of  Turkey,  without  asking  leave  of  England  or  of 
Germany.  But  further.  There  is  the  world's  prospect  barred 
up  from  our  view,  England  never  gives  an  eventual  assent, 
and  takes  upon  herself  no  eventual  obligations :  not  one  of 
her  present  statesmen  is  capable  of  a  prescient,  systematic 
course  of  politics  respecting  Turkey ;  but  were  there  even 
such  a  systematic  course  adopted  and  followed  up,  it  could 
only  be  for  the  present,  not  for  a  future  transaction.  And 
what  inducements  can  the  Emperor  offer? 

It  may,  after  all,  have  been  only  a  whim  of  autocracy 
that  has  decided  him  personally  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  men's  minds.  But  a  courageous  autocrat  in  truth  he  is  ! 
No  police  in  London  can  protect  him  from  the  daggers  or 
pistols  of  the  Poles,  or  of  any  possible  madman ;  and  how 
many  of  his  bitterest  enemies  are  there,  in  despair,  breathing 
forth  vengeance,  setting  life  at  nought !  He  has  a  firm  belief 
in  Divine  protection  ;  yet  upon  what  is  such  faith  founded  ? 

No  confidential  intercourse  has  taken  place  here  between 
the  King  and  the  Emperor, — of  that  I  am  convinced :  it  was 
scarcely  possible ;  and,  besides,  they  are  upon  no  confidential 
footing.  Were  that  the  case  I  should  now  be  on  the  way  to 
London.  The  Emperor  himself  brought  the  matter  near  to 
me — i  J'avais  cru  vous  trouver  a  Londres.  Quand  y  serez- 
vous  de  retour?'  '  J'attends  les  ordres  du  Roi,  Sire.'  '  Je 
peux  done  me  charger  de  vos  commissions  pour  Londres?* 
A  low  bow  on  my  part.  End  of  the  conversation ;  the 
Emperor  moved  on;  the  King  came  near;  Humboldt  re- 
marked, as  in  joke,  c  You  ought  to  travel  after  the  Emperor, 
and  return  with  him.'  *  Yes,  indeed/  said  the  King,  *  that 
is  true!'  'But  he  would  not  arrive  in  time/  observed 
Humboldt.  '  It  might  be  possible,  by  Hamburgh.'  '  Rather 
by  Ostend,'  rejoined  the  King.     I  was  silent,  for  I  saw  it  was 
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not  the  King's  intention,  and  could  perceive  no  use  in  such  a  chap. 
journey  to  and  fro ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  give  rise  to  er- 
roneous  suppositions,  as  though  there  were  a  great  political 
plan  between  the  two  Courts,  into  which  I  was  to  help  to  in- 
duce England  to  enter ;  but  that  is  not  the  case — the  Emperor 
has  indicated  no  such  design.  Of  course  I  should  go,  had 
the  King  given  the  least  sign  of  a  wish  to  that  effect.  I 
believe  he  would  like  it  as  little  as  myself.  Ideas  or  imagi- 
nation the  Emperor  has  not ;  but  there  is  an  inward  dignity 
in  him. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  now  no  measure 
can  or  will  be  taken  from  which  an  important  result  could  be 
expected.  The  temper  of  minds  in  the  country  may  im- 
prove, just  because  it  cannot  be  worse.  As  long  as  the  aim 
and  the  means  of  attainment  remain  separate,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  pray  and  to  hope  and  to  believe. 

I  was  with  General  Thile  the  day  before  yesterday.  He 
assured  me  that  he  would  make  use  of  the  leisure  he  should 
•btain,  by  the  King's  short  absence  on  a  visit  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  to  study  the  subject  of  my  Political  Memoirs.  So  it 
is  here — everybody  has  to  do  with  so  much  current  business, 
that  there  is  no  time  to  bestow  on  the  weightiest  concerns ; 
that  is,  just  now,  the  very  question  of  life — not  even  to  think 
of  it,  much  less  to  work  it  out.  Imagine  (the  fact  is  signi- 
ficant) that  during  the  fortnight  in  which  the  two  Memoirs 
have  been  in  the  General's  hands  no  clerk  has  had  leisure 
even  to  transcribe  them — they  are  too  much  engaged  with 
writing  on  daily  business  to  find  time  for  anything  unusual  I 

As  I  know  that  I  should  perish  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 
if  I  was  obliged  to  remain  here,  I  often  seem  to  myself  like 
the  insect,  which,  though  singed,  yet  flies  ever  and  again  to 
the  flame.  I  do  that  to  which  my  innermost  feeling  urges  me, 
without  consideration  of  consequences  to  myself;  but  when  I 
fully  contemplate  realities  I  see  that  no  danger  exists  of  my 
being  detained  here.  That  nothing  whatever  will  be  done  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  probability :  should  anything  be  done 
some  of  my  ideas  may  be  made  use  of.  That  is  what  I  must 
consider  the  gracious  ordinance  of  God's  providence  for  myself 
personally;  and  it  would  also  be  well-judged  to  act  without  me, 
for  I  am  not  suited  to  the  execution  of  affairs,  or  not  suited 
to  the  men  with  whom  I  should  have  to  act.    I  cannot  even 
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CHAP,  comprehend  how  business  can  be  performed  as  it  is  here — I 
XI*  mean  really  great  and  necessary  business.  All  seem  to  be 
gliding  quietly  down  the  stream  to  the  cataracts  which  are 
actually  before  them.  The  daily  life  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
Ministers  experiences  no  interruption  for  a  single  day,  as 
though  we  lived  in  the  most  commonplace  period ;  and  yet 
every  one  says  that  we  are  in  a  time  of  crisis !  Non  ci  capisco 
niente !  Often  am  I  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  the  Court  and 
Ministry  at  Paris  in  1788-89 ;  but  then,  I  say  again,  Prussia 
is  not  Prance,  and,  above  all,  Frederick  William  IV.  is  not 
Louis  XVI.  I  have  shown  throughout  my  life,  that  I  am  not 
nervous :  I  can  sleep  in  the  storm,  and  be  silent  in  the  fire ; 
but  if  I  sat  at  the  helm,  I  should  have  no  peace  until  a  reso- 
lution had  been  taken,  and  I  could  then  set  about  the  work 
resolved  upon.  Por  delay  between  determination  and  action 
is  as  intolerable  as  between  betrothal  and  wedding. 


To  the  Same* 
[Translation.] 

Tuesday  in  Whitsun-week. 

The  day  that  the  Emperor  was  here  at  dinner,  I  sat,  as 
usual,  opposite  to  the  King,  who  addressed  me,  in  conversa- 
tion, more  even  than  usual.  He  began  by  explaining  the 
sense  of  Beethoven's  '  Overture  *  to  the  *  Coriolanus y  of 
Shakespeare,  which  was  performed  under  the  windows  of  the 
dining-room,  remarking  that  the  composition  designated  all 
parts  of  the  action,  &c. ;  his  subject  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
'  Eumenides,'  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  induced  Franz  to 
make  a  fresh  translation,  condensing  the  three  parts  into  one 
whole,  in  three  acts,  by  the  omission  of  unnecessary  portions. 
The  Emperor  enquired  what  the  matter  in  question  was? 
and  the  King  related,  shortly  and  humorously,  the  subject 
of  the  tragedy,  concluding  with — '  The  thing  ends  thus :  the 
Furies  receive  the  title  of  Excellency,  and  a  house  rent  free 
outside  the  gates, — and  withdraw,  on  these  conditions,  well 
pleased ! '  All  the  allusions  contained  in  this  jest  you  must  get 
Thile  to  explain, — one  allusion,  among  many  others,  is  to  a 
set  of  grumblers  who  a  few  days  ago  were  dismissed  and  paid 
off  with  the  title  just  mentioned  and  other  desirable  things. 
The  Emperor  must  have  remained  as  entirely  uninformed 
as  before,  and  have  thought  his  Boyal  brother-in-law  original 
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in  his  jokes.    The  rest  sat  in  mute  unconsciousness,*  with     chap. 
the  exception  of  clever  Meyendorf.     .     •     .  XL 

Trinity  Sunday. — The  Xing  has  expressed  to  me  his 
'  wish '  that  I  should  remain  till  the  return  of  Mendelssohn, 
10th  August,  that  I  may  work  upon  him  to  execute  the  idea 
of  the  King  as  to  the  cathedral  choir  of  Berlin.  He  has 
named  Mendelssohn  Director-General  of  Sacred  Music  in  the 
whole  monarchy,  and  desired  to  hear  only  the  highest  and 
most  genuine  style  of  choral  singing,  with  compositions  an- 
cient and  modern.  Mendelssohn  declares  his  interference 
impossible.  The  King  says,  '  He  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
by  the  cry  against  catholicising,  which  should  be  despised.' 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Berlin :  6th  June,  1844. 

Come  !  I  am  convinced  it  is  right  to  do  so.  Time,  season, 
opportunity,  all  are  favourable ;  therefore,  in  God's  name, 
come !  I  shall  go  Monday  or  Wednesday,  17th  or  19th,  from 
hence  to  Hamburgh,  to  arrive,  at  any  rate,  before  you.    .    .    • 

I  have  to-day  arranged  with  Dr.  Filitz  that  he  shall  under- 
take the  arrangement  of  the  '  Choral  Book,'  after  my  design, 
under  the  guidance  and  correction  of  Winterfeld  and  Men- 
delssohn, and  also  the  revisal  of  the  printing ;  moreover,  this 
book  and  the  Hymn  Book  are  to  appear  together. 

I  am  busied  with  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Ckmserva- 
torio  for  sacred  music,  to  which  the  King  will  gladly  lend  a 
hand.  Meanwhile,  once  or  twice  a  week,  I  hear  the  per- 
formance of  psalms  and  similar  compositions  by  eight  singers 
in  Usedom's  room ;  on  Friday  evenings  I  hear  at  Winter- 
feld's  by  degrees  all  the  pieces  that  he  gives  as  specimens 
in  his  book.  Imagine  that  we  have  more  than  twenty 
great  composers  in  the  style  of  Palestrina,  all  Protestant, 
mostly  Prussians — one  and  all,  hitherto,  buried  in  oblivion — 
in  whose  works  are  choruses  giving  the  ancient  German 
choral  melodies  in  four,  five,  and  six  parts,  like  the  Inni  of 
Palestrina.  Of  these  I  shall  place  many  in  the  'Choral 
Book.'  But  how  does  my  heart  yearn  after  other  and  weightier 
reforms !     Could  the  Church  of  Christ  but  be  freed  from  the 

•  That  is,  unconscious  of  the  analogy  between  certain  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  Emperor's  family,  and  in  that  of  Agamemnon. 
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CHAP,  stains  fixed  upon  her  by  unbelief  and  false  belief,  by  des- 
XI-  poti8m  and  anarchy,  by  aristocratic  greediness  of  gain  !  It 
will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  be  called  a  Jacobin,  as  before 
I  was  reckoned  a  Jesuit.  Never  mind  !  With  God's  help  I 
may  yet  attain  the  end.  Next  week  I  am  to  go  to  the  King ; 
this  week  I  requested  him  to  leave  free  to  me.  To-morrow 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  late  King's  death,  which  the  King 
keeps  in  the  mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg. 

[In  English.]  Berlin :  Thursday  morning,  13th  June. 

I  have  to  tell  you  an  important  fact,  that  I  must  be  in 
9  London  soon  after  the  middle  of  July.     The  commercial 

discussions  are  becoming  too  important  to  allow  of  my  being 
longer  detained.  Bulow  has  written  in  perfect  accordance 
with  my  own  declarations  and  convictions,  at  my  instigation, 
to  the  King,  that  he  must  not  keep  me  longer  than  neces- 
sary. I  was  to  have  been  yesterday  at  Sans  Souci,  but  the 
telegraph  announced  the  flying  Emperor's  arrival  here  to- 
day, and  that  I  am  to  dine  with  the  King  here,  and  go  with 
him  to  Sans  Souci  when  the  northern  gale  is  blown  over. 

The  King  has  my  two  Memoirs,  and  I  have  announced  to 
him  my  last  word,  which  contains  the  Key,  and  which  I  have 
shown  to  nobody  else.  I  do  not  work  much  now ;  I  merely 
think,  which  costs  me  no  trouble ;  I  eat  and  drink  (hom<BO- 
pathically),  which  gives  me  none  either;  and  I  sleep,  which 
does  me  much  good.  Besides,  I  lounge  about,  doing  nothing, 
and  enjoy  the  society,  first  of  the  King,  then  of  friends, 
from  five  to  eleven  every  day.  What  interesting  letters  from 
Lepsius  and  Abeken !  It  is  with  the  Ethiopian  hypothesis 
(i.e.  that  Egyptian  civilisation  came  from  Meroe),  as  I  said 
in  1841,  in  my  instructions  to  Lepsius, — it  is  all  a  bubble, 
humbug,  and  nonsense.  No  Ethiopian  monuments  before 
the  Ptolemies  !    Possibly  the  name  of  Queen  Candace.  •  .  . 

To  the  Same.    (At  Berlin.) 

[Translation.] 

From  Sans  Souci :  Wednesday,  26th  June,  1844. 

.  •  .  I  am  still  here,  and  shall  probably  also  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  (Friday).  I  am  to  have  a 
solemn  audience — the  audience.    To-day  is  the  birthday  of 
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Prince  William,  and  the  Royal  Family  all  meet  at  the  Isle     chap 
of  Peacocks,  where  Tieck  will  read  aloud  the  Oresteia  ('  Aga-       ~   ' 
memnon,'  the  'Choephoree,'  and  the  '  Eumenides '),  in  Franz's 
translation,  as  I  suggested  to  the  King ;  afterwards,  I  am  to 
hand  it  over  to  Mendelssohn  for  composition.     •     •     . 

My  heart  is  heavy,  yet  less  so  than  last  Sunday.  God 
alone  can  here  direct  me  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  He  alone 
can  give  success !  The  King  is  in  real  earnest,  the  Court 
very  curious  to  see  the  beautiful  English  lady  accompanying 
you,  of  whom  Humboldt  has  said  so  much ! 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

From  Sans  Souci:  Saturday,  29th  June,  1844,  half-past  eight. 

.  .  .  I  have  to  announce  to  you  that  you  will  receive 
the  Queen's  commands  to  wait  upon  her  to-morrow  (Sunday, 
June  30).  It  is  the  great  festival,  when  a  selected  number 
of  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  taken  from  the 
entire  army,  dine,  400  in  number,  with  the  King,  in  the 
arcades  of  the  New  Palace,  at  one  o'clock ;  later,  at  two, 
in  the  inner  apartment  of  the  Palace,  the  great  dinner  party 
of  the  King  and  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  with  those  spe- 
cially invited,  takes  place.  By  four  o'clock  all  is  over.  Divine 
service  for  the  troops,  the  King  being  present,  will  be  at 
eleven  o'clock.    .    .    . 

Very  gratifying  and  important  to  Bunsen  was  the 
favourable  change  in  the  sentiments  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Prussia  (the  present  King)  towards 
him.  At  the  date  last  mentioned,  the  Prince  seemed  de- 
termined upon  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg, — but  the  next 
letter  of  Bunsen  notifies  his  having  decided  upon  visit- 
ing England,  accepting  Bunsen  for  his  guide :  and  the 
favourable  opinion,  founded  on  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance begun  in  July  1844,  ceased  not  to  be  evinced  by 
his  Royal  Highness  in  innumerable  proofs  of  confidence 
and  kindness,  as  long  as  Bunsen  lived,  and  most  touch- 
ingly,  far  beyond  all  expression,  after  he  died. 

The  medical  consultations,  with  a  view  to  which 
Bunsen  had  summoned  his  wife  to  bring  her  invalid 

7  2 
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chap,  daughter  to  Berlin,  ended  in  the  recommendation  of  a 
XL  cold-water  treatment,  to  be  undergone  at  Marienburg, 
near  Boppart,  on  the  Rhine ;  and  Bunsen  and  his  wife 
departed  in  different  directions  from  Berlin  at  the  same 
time — he  to  be  ready  in  London  for  the  Prince's  arrival, 
and  she  for  a  temporary  banishment,  which  prevented 
her  being  present  to  receive  his  Royal  Highness  at  the 
dwelling  of  the  Prussian  Legation,  then  No.  4  Carlton 
Terrace. 

To  the  Same.    (His  wife  being  at  Berlin  ;  while  he  was  at  the 

Palace  of  Sans  Souci,  at  Potsdam.) 

[Translation.] 

Saturday  morning,  seven  o'clock :  6th  July,  1844. 

I  am  still  here, — for  how  longp — one  knows  nothing  here 
beforehand.  .  .  •  The  King  said  to  Count  Eedern  that 
I  must  now  go  back  to  London,  on  account  of  public 
business,  but  that  I  was  to  return  to  fetch  you.  Humboldt 
insists  that  the  Xing  said  the  same  to  yourself  (when  he 
spoke  to  you  at  the  New  Palace),  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  desire  to  return ;  I  see  no  reason 
for  it,  and  all  reasons  against  it ;  but  if  the  King  should 
command,  I  must  do  so.  Will  he  indeed  command?  that 
must  depend  upon  events.  All  this  troubles  me  not,  for  I 
have  cast  my  die,  let  it  fall  as  it  may.  I  have  chosen  my 
line,  and  on  that  I  will  run  my  course,  as  long  as  God  gives 
me  strength.     •     •     • 

10th  July,  Thursday,  half-past  eleven. — I  am  deep  in  work, 
and,  spite  of  the  name  of  this  residence,  deep  in  cares.  Never 
mind ! 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

London,  Carlton  Terrace :  24th  July,  1844,  Wednesday. 

.  .  .  You  have  been  informed  of  our  prosperous  voyage, 
and  you  also  know  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  arrive  to-day,  and  receive  the  intelligence  of 
Queen  Victoria's  safety,  and  the  birth  of  a  second  Prince ; — 
he  will  also  find  all  things  here  prepared  for  his  reception. 
I  must  consider  this  as  providential.  How  extraordinary,  at 
least,  that  the  Prince  should  just  enter  the  house  I  inhabit, 
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who  had  only  three  weeks  ago  determined  to  leave  his  conn-     chap. 

try,  if  certain  measures  should  be  adopted  which  he  supposed     ^ 

me  to  have  advised  !     And  all  this  change,  without  any  in- 
terference of  mine ! 

I  have  found  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  Prussia 
much  changed ;  it  is  fancied  that  Prussia  and  England  are 
no  longer  cordial  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  I  shall 
therefore  go  to-morrow  to  the  Agricultural  Dinner  at  South- 
ampton, and  make  a  little  speech  to  my  friends,  the  English 
farmers. 

On  Saturday  evening,  I  went  to  Oakhill,  and  found  the 
children  inexpressibly  charming,  and  cheerful.  0  !  what  a 
blessing  are  such  children ! — emulating  each  other  in  love 
and  zeal  for  all  that  is  good  and  right !  all  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing, the  body  as  well  as  the  soul.     P and  M divide 

the  government  of  the  house  in  the  most  sisterly  manner. 

What  happiness,  if  it  should  be  seen  good  for  us  to  live 
there  for  some  years  in  rest  and  peace  !  If  it  is  good  for  us, 
it  will  be  granted  to  our  prayers.     •     •     • 

To  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 

[Translation.] 

London :  22nd  July,  1844. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  (a  high-minded,  cultivated 
lover  of  the  arts,  long  known  in  Borne  in  our  time  as  Lord 
Compton)  is  about  to  travel  for  pleasure  by  Munich  to  Venice. 
He  saw  Munich  four  years  ago,  and  I  wish  you  to  show  him 
what  it  has  since  become ;  he  will  be  glad  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance. 

You  will  know  that  I  have  been  four  months  at  Berlin.  It 
was  a  serious  time,  from  the  importance  of  the  concerns  on 
account  of  which  I  was  called  thither ;  otherwise  in  every 
respect  a  happy  one.  I  learnt  much  there,  and  hope  that  I 
have  advanced  many  a  good  cause.  All  the  rest  lies  in  the 
hand  of  God,  who  alone  knows  the  time  and  means.  My 
wife  brought  Emilia  to  Berlin  to  consult  Schonbein  and 
Dieffenbach,  who  have  sent  them  to  the  Water  Cure  Estab- 
lishment at  Boppart  for  two  months.  My  children  live  at  a 
country  place  two  German  miles  from  town,  in  a  real  para- 
dise ;  and  there  I  pass  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  the  rest  of  the 
week  generally  here,  engaged  in  official  business,  and  in  my 
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CHAP,  work  on  Egypt.  At  Oakhill  (the  country-house)  I  work  at 
XT-  the  completion  of  the  '  General  Evangelical  Hymn  and 
Prayer  Book,'  the  printing  of  which  is  to  begin  on  Auguftt  15, 
at  the  Eauhe  Haus  in  Hamburgh,  in  10,000  copies.  This 
is  essentially  my  work  of  life  and  love ;  and  it  has  in  the 
latter  years  constituted  itself,  in  its  form  and  its  matter,  into 
a  popular  German  form.  A  book  of  choral  melodies  will 
appear  simultaneously ;  in  which  you  will  find  the  genuine 
ancient  harmonies,  with  equal  notes  for  congregational  sing- 
ing, and,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  rhythmical  arrangement 
for  the  choir.  For  each  and  both  these  works  I  have  de- 
clined all  favour  or  concern  on  the  part  of  Government,  as 
I  desire  that  the  work  should  appear  before  the  congregation 
entirely  as  a  private  undertaking.  The  Hymn  Book  contains 
sixty- two  psalms  and  450  hymns ;  the  Prayer  Book  contains 
the  Church  Prayers  as  its  liturgical  section,  and  forms  of 
private  prayer  extracted  from  those  of  the  former  publication 
in  1882. 

Much  besides,  humanly  speaking  more  important,  was  also 
agitated  at  Berlin,  but  is  not  calculated  for  communication 
in  a  letter.  Still  I  must  say  a  word  on  one  subject — that  of 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Campo  Santo.  Only  the  latter  will  be 
built  in  the  first  instance ;  before  the  present  church  can  be 
pulled  down,  the  Petri-Kirche  must  be  finished,  which  will 
require  three  years.  The  designs  of  Cornelius  for  the  Campo 
Santo  are  the  finest  that  he  has  ever  made.  He  will  exe- 
cute the  Cartoons,  but  that  he  should  ever  paint  them  is 
most  improbable. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

London :  7th  August,  1844. 

...  I  am  just  returned  frdm  Windsor  Castle,  where  all  is 
prepared  for  the  friendly  and  dignified  reception  of  the 
Prince.    Prince  Albert  very  happy  in  the  birth  of  a  second 

son,  the  Queen  as  well  or  better  than  ever I  shall 

to-morrow  write  and  try  to  induce  the  King  to  cause  the 
oldest  Obelisk  in  the  world — that  of  Sesortosen  (under 
whom  Joseph  was  Vizier) — to  be  sent  to  him  from  the 
Fayoum 
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To  the  Same* 
[Translation.] 

Badminton  (residence  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort) : 
Friday,  80th  August,  1844. 

.  .  .  At  length,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  journey,  a  day  of 
rest  in  this  truly  royal  country-seat !  We  have  seen  Edin- 
burgh (the  magnificent)  and  Glasgow  (on  24th  August,  the  day 
on  which  Knox  founded  the  Kirk  of  Scotland),  the  Lakes, 
and  Liverpool  (before  this  tour  we  had  been  at  Portsmouth 
and  at  Oxford),  the  splendid  seat  of  Chatsworth  (more  than 
royal),  Stowe,  Warwick  Castle  (where  I  thought  of  you,  as 
well  as  at  Edinburgh),  Lowther  Castle,  Belvoir.  To-morrow 
to  the  Queen;  on  the  4th  (September)  to  London;  the 
Prince  will  embark  on  Saturday  evening,  the  7th. 

This  journey  was  a  refreshment,  and  a  great  event.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  has  taken  an  affection  for  England — ad- 
mires her  greatness,  which  he  perceives  to  be  a  consequence 
of  her  political  and  religious  institutions. 

The  old  relation  between  the  Prince  and  myself,  of  1822, 
has  been  restored ;  he  it  was  that  broke  the  ice,  and  began 
to  speak  upon  all  the  weighty  points,  even  the  question  of 
questions.  He  listened  to  my  expression  of  opinion  with 
composure,  entered  into  all  subjects,  sometimes  assenting ; — 
that  same  Prince,  who  could  not  endure  the  King's  listening 
to  me,  even  during  the  past  month !  To  God  alone  be  praise  ! 
I  am  always  alone  with  the  Prince  in  the  carriage,  with 
Captain  Meynell,  who,  not  understanding  German,  is  no  check 
upon  our  conversation. 

Froni  the  King  I  have  had  an  admirable  letter  to-day — 
here  it  is : — 

*  Erdmannsdorfy  20th  August,  1844. — Deabest  Bunsen, — I 
have  received  your  four  parcels  with  the  many  splendid  letters, 
and  read  them  all  with  the  greatest  interest  last  night,  until 
after  one  a.m. 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  attempt  on  my  life,  you  speak  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  Christian ;  for  which,  God  reward  you  1  He 
will  turn,  as  it  seems,  the  curse,  in  the  purpose  of  man,  to 
abundant,  heavenly  blessing.     So  be  it ! 

'  I  should  consider  my  preservation  as  a  miracle,  worthy  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  recorded  in  Scripture,  were  not 
I  myself  the  object  of  it.     The  ball,  fired  at  the  distance 


CHAP. 
XI. 
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CHAP,  of  less  than  a  foot,  tore  through  all  my  clothing ;  but  I  ex- 
XI*  perienced  not  the  slightest  sensation,  and  it  rolled  off  from 
the  breast-bone,  powerless  into  the  carriage  !  Be  silent,  and 
adore !  is  my  motto. 

'  The  Obelisk  will  be  lost  to  me.  But,  may  the  Arazzi  be 
mine  !  I  will  give  the  sum  out  of  my  pocket,  and  into  the 
bargain  the  twenty  guineas  for  the  cameo  of  my  great-uncle. 
Pray  settle  all  at  once.     God  be  with  you  !•— P.W. 

'  To  William  all  that  is  cordial  and  affectionate  !  Talk 
over  with  him  all  things  as  much  as  possible — politics,  Church 
matters,  the  arts,  Jerusalem  in  particular.  I  have  begged 
him,  on  his  part,  to  discuss  everything  unreservedly  with 
you — that  will  be  most  useful  and  very  necessary., 

Whither  will  the  Lord  guide  us,  beloved?  Not  to  great- 
ness ;  but  I  say  in  words  of  the  hymn : — 

Thus  lead'st  Thou,  Lord,  Thy  people  still  to  blessing — 
To  blessing  still,  by  strange,  unthought-of  ways. 

I  say  Amen  to  all  that  you  express  in  your  two  last  letters, 
so  full  of  love.  I  rejoice  in  Christiana's  visit  to  you.  A  thou- 
sand greetings  to  her ! 

A  letter  to  Bunsen  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
dated  August  20,  1844,  records  a  condition  of  weather 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  report  repeatedly  given  of 
the  clear  sky  and  bright  sunshine  which  favoured  the 
tour  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Prussia  in 
England. 

Since  the  10th  there  has  been  scarcely  a  cessation  of  pelt- 
ing rain,  and  the  Rhine  is  swollen  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  apprehension  of  the  low  grounds  being  flooded ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  as  cold  as  in  November.  Yet  in  despite  of 
this  state  of  weather,  a  troop  of  400  pilgrims  set  off  on  foot 
this  morning  at  four  o'clock  (from  Boppart)  to  attend  the 
festival  at  Treves  on  the  occasion  of  the  displaying  of  the 
Holy  Coat — supposed  to  be  that  of  our  Saviour  for  which  the 
soldiers  cast  lots,  as  being  'without  seam,  woven  from  the  top 
»  throughout/     This  is  a  relic,  as  a  rule,  shown  only  once  in  a 

century ;  but  the  Pope  has  issued  a  permission  for  its  being  ex- 
posed on  August  23,  and  again  on  September  8,  and  tracts  on 
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the  subject  have  been  distributed  for  some  time  all  about  the     CHAP 

country.  ...  A  travelling  woman,  who  offers  for  sale  pieces 

of  fine  guipure,  said  that  most  of  it  was  purchased  of  the 
peasant-women,  who  sell  it  to  obtain  the  means  of  defray- 
ing their  travelling  expenses  to  worship  the  Holy  Coat  at 
Treves !  These  pieces  of  lace  are  considered  as  the  necessary 
decoration  of  the  wedding  cap,  worn  on  festivals  for  life,  and 
intended  to  descend  from  one  generation  to  another.  To  see 
them  set  off,  in  procession,  headed  by  their  priest,  and 
chanting  as  they  walked,  was  solemn  and  edifying,  looking 
like  devotion ;  but  wretched  was  the  sight  as  they  returned, 
with  clothes  wet  and  muddy,  and  countenances  worn  and 
expressive  not  of  fatigue  only,  but  of  discontent  also.  All 
the  most  serious-minded  Catholics  wish  for  the  prohibition  of 
such  travelling  and  crowding  under  plea  of  devotion,  which 
the  late  Archbishop  Spiegel  used  to  check  by  charges  and 
admonitions  to  his  clergy,  as  tending  to  more  moral  evil  than 

can  be  told. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

Carlton  Terrace  :  Thursday  morning,  5th  September,  1844. 
•  ...  I  am  this  day  to  receive  the  Raphael-tapestry,  and 
forward  the  pieces  to  the  King,  I  hope  before  the  equinoc- 
tial storms.  On  the  journey  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia  I 
had  occasion  to  see  and  know  fine  specimens  of  human 
nature,  besides  Wellington,  Peel  and  Aberdeen,  with  whom 
I  have  really  lived,  and  conversed  much  and  confidentially : — 
Lady  Adeliza  Manners,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
(who  translated  Tholuck's  sermons),  I  saw  at  Belvoir  Castle ; 
and  Lady  Westmoreland,  with  whom  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted on  this  occasion;  and  this  flight  through  the 
country  will  save  me  half  a  year  of  future  travelling,  both 
time  and  expense,  for  I  have  seen  much  that  I  had  need  to 
see,  and  should  long  since  have  seen.  One  friend  too  have  I 
gained — Stockman  He  will  accompany  me  next  Sunday  to 
Oakhill. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

London :  Monday,  9th  September,  1844. 

The  Prince  has  departed,  and  the  end  has  passed  off  as 
happily  as  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  time.  The 
Prince  has  heaped  all  possible  kindness  upon  me,  and,  as  he 
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chap,     is  true  and  sincere,  I  can  thoroughly  rejoice  therein.     He 
**•       has  not  only  allowed  me  to  lay  before  him  all  important 
papers,  but  has  discussed  them  with  me. 

Numerous  additions  might  have  been  made  to  this 
scanty  report  of  the  important  and  prosperous  journey 
of  his  Royal  Highness  to  and  through  England,  in  par- 
ticulars related  by  Bunsen  of  conversations  with  the 
distinguished  men  whom  he  presented  to  the  Prince, 
always  endeavouring  to  lead  to  topics  on  which  they 
might  be  moved  to  utter  opinions,  which  he  then  re- 
ported in  German  to  his  Royal  Highness.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  readily  replied  to  questions  on  military 
subjects,  and  his  answers  (as  was  always  the  case  with 
every  word  that  fell  from  him)  would  all  have  been 
well  worth  recording;  but  only  one  is  remembered — 
when  asked  about  military  regulations: — lI  know  of 
none  more  important  than  closely  to  attend  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldier :  let  him  be  well  clothed,  sheltered, 
and  fed.  How  should  he  fight,  poor  fellow !  if  he  has, 
besides  risking  his  life,  to  struggle  with  unnecessary 
hardships?  Also,  he  must  not,  if  it  can  be  helped,  be 
struck  by  the  balls  before  he  is  fairly  in  action.  One 
ought  to  look  sharp  after  the  young  officers,  and  be  very 
indulgent  to  the  soldier.' 

Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Julius  Hcure. 

[Translation.] 

Board  of  Trade :  4th  September,  1844. 

I  reply  to  your  invaluable  letter  not  till  the  third  day,  and 
from  this  place ! — that  must  show  you  that  I  have  had  as 
much  impediment  to  writing  as  I  have  had  desire  to  write. 
May  God's  richest  blessing  be  upon  the  great  and  important 
change  in  prospect !  I  call  it  down,  with  truly  confident 
belief  that  it  will  be  granted  to  you.  I  feel  as  though  a 
long-desired  personal  benefit  had  been  conferred  upon  myself, 
when  I  see  that  happiness  conferred  upon  you  which  I  have 
so  often  desired  for  you.  I  am  convinced  that  your  heart's 
impulse  has  guided  you  rightly,  having  felt  myself  drawn 
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from  the  very  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  towards  that     CHAP. 
rare  being  who  has  won  your  heart,  and  given  you  hers.  .  .       XI- 
In  blessing  to  be  blessed,  is  the  secret  of  earthly  happiness, 
and  an  earnest  of  heaven — and  that  will  be  the  lot  of  both  of 
you  dear  and  precious  spirits,  in  a  measure  as  fall  and  ample 
as  I  desire  for  you ! 

On  November  12,  or  any  other  day,  will  I  gladly  come  to 
Beading,  with  my  daughter,  perhaps  also  with  her  mother, 
whose  return  will,  I  hope,  have  taken  place  before. 

I  have  passed  through  four  laborious  and  unquiet  weeks, 
but,  God  be  thanked !  not  in  vain.  My  being  together  with 
the  Prussian  heir  presumptive,  a  Prince  whom  in  his  very 
early  years  I  had  known  and  loved,  but  whom  events  had 
alienated  from  me,  has  been  the  occasion  of  important  con- 
versations, in  the  result  of  which  I  have  all  reason  to  rejoice. 

To  the  Same. 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  5th  November,  1844  (Gunpowder  Treason). 

It  is  too  great  a  happiness  to  have  the  privilege,  of  accom- 
panying you  to  the  place  where  so  blessed  a  tie  will  be 
closed  for  life.     I  shall  meet  you  with  F.  at  the  station,  in 
time  for  the  two  o'clock  train.     Your  arrangement  seems  to 
me  excellent,  and  I  hope  to  join  in  the  Holy  Communion  with 
a  blessing  on  that  day,  together  with  you  and  yours.    I  think 
it  certainly  wise,  not  only  not  to  enjoin  it  (which  I  should 
consider  wrong)  but  even  not  to  press  it — for  it  must,  as 
human  nature  is,  soon  sink  (as  it  is  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries)  into  a  mere  formality,  like  that  of  hearing  a  Mass. 
I  should  therefore  think  it  wrong  to  go  further  than  your 
Church  has  done,  when  it  enjoins  the  newly-married  couple 
to  attend  the  Holy  Communion  soon  afterwards ;  this,  I  sup- 
pose, is  meant  at  an  early  occasion  with  the  congregation  to 
which  they  belong ;  coram  ecdesid,  in  the  proper  sense.    And 
this  I  think  the  more  to  be  the  right  view  of  the  case,  as  the 
original  contract  of  marriage,  coram  ecclesid,  meant  nothing 
else.    But  this  need  not  prevent  individuals  from  receiving 
the  sacrament  with  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  if  they 
feel  it  right  so  to  do.    It  is  the  same  with  the  Communion 
every  Sunday :  as  a  general  custom,  I  should  deprecate  it, 
the  history  of  the  Church  showing  what  the  consequences 
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CHAP,  are  of  suffering  it  to  become  a  custom  or  rule.  But  who  will 
doubt  that  many  persons  find  it  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  9 
and  the  opposite  view,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where 
the  popular  habit  (in  Borne  and  Italy)  in  the  one  paschal 
communion,  ia,  a*  Calvin  80  truly  says,  <  an  invention  of 
Satan.'  .  .  . 

The  article  in  the  '  Times '  on  Arnold  was  very  malicious 
and  insidious.  Not  venturing  to  ignore  his  book,  and  not 
daring  to  trample  him  under  foot,  the  Tractarians  do  after 
the  method  of  their  brethren  the  Jesuits,— they  praise  the 
schoolmaster,  declaring  him  to  have  been  the  greatest  that 
ever  lived,  but,  of  course,  nobody  ever  failed  so  signally  as  a 
controversialist.  '  A  splendid  boy,  he  was  indeed,'  as  Mose- 
ley  says  in  the  insidious  Eeview  in  the  '  Christian  Remem- 
brancer.' 'Luther  was  a  great  popular  writer  '  {VolhsschrifU 
steller),  says  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  '  only  no  theologian.' 

Niebuhr's  Lectures — what  a  treasure  ! — we  read  them 
every  evening.  And  how  admirably  are  they  rendered  by 
Dr.  Schmitz!  The  character  of  Cicero  is  given  like  the 
description  of  a  friend  with  whom  you  have  passed  your 
life. 

To  the  Same* 

Oakhill :  27th  November,  1844. 

I  have  received,  from  a  highly  respected  quarter,  a  very 
strong  recommendation  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  much  thought  of  by  Schelling.  He  has  made  him- 
self known  by  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Hitfipadesa '  from  the 
Sanscrit,  and  is  a  general  scholar,  altogether  distinguished. 
He  desires  to  live  some  years  in  England.  •  .  He  is  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  poet  and  philologer  Wilhelm  Miiller 
(author  of  the  Ori&chen-Lieder,  and  Romische  Ritornellen), 
of  high  moral  character,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  serious 
convictions.* 

*  This  is  the  first  indication  of  an  important  event  in  the  life  of  Bunsen, 
— the  acquaintance  (which  at  once  became  warm  friendship)  with  Dr. 
Max  Miiller,  now  Professor  at  Oxford ;  and  his  approach  is  hailed  as  the 
rising  of  a  beneficent  luminary  on  the  horizon.  The  kindred  mind,  their 
sympathy  of  heart,  the  unity  in  highest  aspirations,  a  congeniality  in  prin- 
ciples, a  fellowship  in  the  pursuit  of  favourite  objects,  which  attracted  and 
bound  Bunsen  to  his  young  friend,  rendered  this  connection  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life.    Bunsen  had  always  made  advances  to  meet  men  of  the 
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My  dear  Mend,  what  a  turmoil  is  this  in  your  Church !  CHAP. 
As  yet  is  the  storm  only  beginning  to  whistle :  but  the  idols  XI* 
of  the  Tractarians  must  be  blown  to  the  four  winds.  Were 
but  your  sermon  published  about  '  Unity  and  Uniformity  ! ' 
I  have  often  told  you  I  was  sure  there  was  an  anti- 
Tractarian  fermentation  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  which 
would  burst  out  one  of  these  days.  The  Tractarians  wanted 
to  impose  on  the  Church  (i.e.  the  Christian  people  and  their 
ministers)  formularies  and  rights,  not  because  they  were  well 
inclined  towards  them,  but  in  spite  of  their  not  liking  them. 
Why? — in  order  to  test  the  authority  of  the  Church  (i.e.  the 
clergy),  and  in  order  to  bring  about  that  sham  sanctification 
which  in  the  blindness  of  their  hearts  they  oppose  to  justi- 
fication by  faith.  It  is  quite  natural  that  under  such  circum- 
stances forms  should  be  rejected  as  forms,  with  the  Eubrics 
(out  of  which  you  can  make  anything)  and  without  them. 
But  this  is  still  but  a  very  preliminary  step :  the  deep-seated 
forces  in  opposition  must  in  their  turn  come  up  in  sight, 
and  then  people  will  see  that  there  is  no  power  but  in  Christ, 
the  living  Son  of  God,  and  in  the  faith,  which  grasps  the 
Divine  grace, — in  which,  as  our  atmosphere,  we  live,  with 
that  awful  free-will  by  which  we  can  choose  to  die  rather 
than  to  live,  by  refusing  to  inhale  it.  Arnold's  words  will 
.become  every  year  more  prophetical. 

.  SOthDecember. — It  is  exactly  as  you  say — there  is  the  Church 
in  flames,  and  nobody  sees  that  her  members  originally  set 
fire  to  her  themselves,  in  sacrificing  to  their  idol  Uniformity. 
I  found  this  bugbear  in  my  way  when  I  was  treating  about 
Jerusalem ;  it  now  stares  you  in  the  face  everywhere,  proudly 
proclaiming  itself  to  be  Unity. 

X.  seems  to  me  to  be  the  man  fated  to  make  mistakes, — 
to  be  for  ever  exciting  a  higher  contest  when  he  is  backing 
out  of  a  former  one.  When  on  the  point  of  giving  up  Sur- 
plices, he  invoked  the  spectre  of  Authority ;  and  now  that  he 
is  giving  way  as  to  the  Offertory,  he  is  conjuring  all  the  latent 
demons  of  doctrinal  strife  ! 

I  thank  you  for  the  hint  to  speak  of  our  German  philo- 
sophy.    I  had,  indeed,  a  great  mind  to  say  something  on  the 

younger  generation,  who  sought  his  influence  and  were  willing  to  accept 
what  he  was  always  ready  to  give ;  and  those  who  met  his  encouraging 
approach  in  the  consciousness  of  close  alliance  in  spirit,  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  exercised  a  soothing  power  over  his  latter  yean-. 
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CHAP,  text,  '  That  it  cannot  be  a  heresy  to  try  to  prove  that  which 
is  delivered  to  us  as  an  historical  fact,  to  be  also  true,  inde- 
pendently, in  its  idea.9  And  that  seems  to  me  the  connecting 
idea  of  whatever  has  been  said  on  the  subject  since  Kant. 
As  to  Hegel,  I  confess  that  I  think  every  year  more  highly 
of  his  power  to  embrace  reality,  although  the  method  remains 
to  me  unpalatable. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.    {At  OakhiU.) 

Carlton  Terrace :  Tuesday,  November,  1844. 

T  had  a  charming  dinner-party  at  Peel's — Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
Sir  R.  Sale  (who  leaves  England  to-morrow  for  India), 
Everett  (disconsolate  at  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Polk,  the  representative  of  slavery  and  repudiation,  with 
what  in  America  is  called  ultra-Radicalism,  and  therefore  of 
prime  quality !),  Dodd,  Stanley,  Graham,  Gladstone,  Lord 
Lonsdale.  .  .  .  Peel  invites  me  to  Drayton  during  the 
winter. 

To  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 

[Translation.] 

London :  4th  December,  1844. 

I  admit  folly  a  degree  of  uncertainly  upon  many  historical 
particulars  :  but  as  long  as  the  two  principal  points, — per- 
sonal responsibility  towards  God,  a  resting  upon  a  sense  of 
the  immediate  relation  of  the  soul  to  Him, — and  faith  in  the 
Holy  Scripture, — are  held  fast, — then  a  serious,  Christian 
course  of  life  will  and  must  bring  the  Christian  nearer  and 
nearer,  every  year  of  his  life,  to  the  Gospel,  if  he  has  but 
once  known  it. 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

[Translation.] 

London :  11th  December,  1844. 

•  .  .  The  criticism  of  the  historical  school  endangers 
not  faith,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  calculated  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  it.  We  do  not  in  the  least  give  up  prophecy,  but 
consider  it  as  specifically  different  from  divination  and  subtle 
combination :  we  place  prophecy  in  its  true  light,  by  proving 
it  to  be  based  in  every  instance  on  historical  facts. 
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Prophecy  is  essentially  not  the  foretelling  of  an  external     CHAP 

event  as  such,  that  is  with  indication  of  name  and  time:  it  is 

rather  the  perception  of  the  divine  and  eternal  element  in 
the  palpable  facts  of  the  present.  There  is  no  single  instance 
of  actual  foretelling  of  the  future  with  its  details  (names  of 
persons  and  specification  of  years) — and  wherefore?  that 
would  be  dealing  with  mere  externals,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  God  and  man.  Equally 
certain  is  it  that  not  all  prophecies  are  fulfilled :  the  prayers 
and  the  sins  of  men  must  retain  their  power :  and  both  are 
frequently  expressly  taken  into  account.  Whoever  thus 
believes  in  the  Prophets  believes  in  them  essentially  as  the 
Apostles  did,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Augustine  and 
Luther  at  their  head,  only  the  language  is  not  the  same — our 
mode  of  expression  is  a  more  exalted .  one,  but  can  confer 
salvation  as  little  as  any  other. 

I  know  nothing  more  grand  than  the  succession  of  the 
Prophets,  contemplated  in  this  spirit.  Throughout  all  good 
and  evil  fortune,  hemmed  in  by  all  individual  and  national 
trammels  and  limitations, — ever  to  have  kept  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  reign  of  the  True,  the  Bight,  the  Good,  in  view, 
and  to  have  interpreted  all  things  by  that  standard  ! — all 
this  forms  a  spectacle  without  example  in  history, — and, 
without  taking  into  account  the  support  of  Divine  grace, 
incomprehensible. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

CONTINUED    RESIDENCE    IN    LONDON. 

'CHURCH  OP  THE  PXTTURB' — THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT  TO  GERMANY — BRUHL— * 
8TOLZENFEL8 — VISIT  TO  CORBACH,  BVNSEN'S  BIRTHPLACE— DEATH  OP 
MRS.  PRY — THE  OREGON  QUESTION — J08EPH  JOHN  GURNEY — ETANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE — CA8HEOBURY — WINDSOR  —  TRENTHAM  —  THE  PRUSSIAN  CON- 
STITUTION— FELIX  MENDELSSOHN — PHILOLOGICAL  STUDIES — THE  QUKEN*8 
TI8IT  TO  CAMBRIDGE  —  AUDIENCE  OP  THE  QUEEN  —  DR.  HAMPDEN  — 
WOBURN  ABBEY — ALTHORP — LADY  LOUISA  STUART  —  THE  NEAPOLITAN 
REVOLUTION. 

chap.     The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Bunsen  to  one 
X1L      of  his  sons,  then  on  a  visit  to  Corbach,  his  own  birth- 
place, in  the  Principality  of  Waldeck.     After  giving 
directions  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  parents 
in  the  cemetery  of  his  town,  he  proceeds : — 

[Translation.]  London :  11th  March,  1845. 

Be  sure  to  see  my  friend,  Syndic  Wolrad  Schumacher,  at 
Arolsen ;  he  was  the  best-beloved  of  my  youth  in  the  school- 
years,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  attached  to  him  with 
all  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  youthful  feelings.  Make  a 
point  of  visiting  Louise  Cramer,  with  whom  I  was  confirmed 
— an  old  maid,  living  in  poverty.  Remember  me  to  Frederica 
Wigand,  a  Bunsen  by  birth,  my  cousin  and  playfellow,  now 
a  widow  and  a  grandmother.  Visit  the  schoolmasters.  I 
should  like  to  contribute  to  the  Strube  Fund.*  Tell  Curtze 
that  I  shall  send  my  works  for  the  school  library.  Greet  the 
thatched  roof  under  which  your  father  was  born,  and  where 
he  lived  for  seventeen  years ;  the  Eisenberg,  on  which  he 
often  sat  in  waking  dreams ;  and  pray  in  the  church  of  the 
old  town,  for  yourself  and  us,  and  for  the  cherishing  light 
and  warmth  needed  by  the  wholo  country ! 

•  A  foundation  towards  assisting  needy  scholars  at  the  Corbach  Latin 
Schools,  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Strube,  for  a  long  time  one  of  its  most 
meritorious  masters. 
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To  the  Syndic  Sieveking,  in  Hambwrgh. 

[Translation.] 

London :  Thursday,  10th  April,  1845. 

.  .  .  The  first  part  (of  'The  Church  of  the  Future') 
was  added  after  the  entire  work  had  been  written.  I  felt 
the  need  of  clearly  stating  beforehand  the  idea  which  the 
work  was  intended  to  unfold,  in  its  deepest  roots,  and  in  its 
most  extensive  ramifications,  shortly  and  yet  fully.'  I  am 
quite  aware  that  I  have  thereby  rushed  into  a  new  dan- 
ger, but  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  I  chiefly  apprehend 
having  given  the  ill-disposed  a  pretext  for  considering  me  a 
semi-Pelagian,  a  contemner  of  the  sacraments,  or  denier  of 
the  Son,  a  perverter  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and 
therefore  a  crypto-Catholic  theosophist,  heretic,  and  enthu- 
siast, deserving  of  all  condemnation.  I  have  written  it 
because  I  felt  compelled  in  conscience  to  do  so.  Again, 
however,  I  think  that  many  a  German  reader  will  under- 
stand me  all  the  better,  for  (as  Eeck  says)  'a  thorough 
German  cannot  convey  the  soup  to  his  mouth,  without  the 
spoon  of  metaphysics ! ' 

The  course  of  the  Leipzig  Council  (as  it  may  be  called) 

shows  how  just  was  the  opinion  of with  regard  to  the 

majority  of  members  of  the  conference.  That  will  become 
a  rationalistic  Church,  but  a  free,  congregationalist  one.  Can 
you  suppose  the  members  had  any  more  faith  previously 
to  making  the  present  negative  profession  ?  I  rather  think 
they  believed  less,  or  nothing  at  all  before.  Upon  the  degree 
of  moral  earnestness  with  which  men  treat  the  matter, 
depends  the  giving  it  a  right  direction.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  as  yet  seems  to  me  sadly  abortive ;  but  the  Being 
which  ought  to  have  been  born  into  the  world  is  the  child 
in  the  Apocalypse  saved  from  the  dragon  in  the  desert, — it 
is  the  child  of  Eternity,  which  will  reveal  itself  in  Time. 
Christ  will  become  the  State,  as  eighteen  centuries  ago  He 
became  Man. 

At  the  same  time,  what  remarkable  conferences  have  there 
been  on  the  Rhine !  '  O,  that  thou  knewest,  now  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  unto  thy  peace  ! '  May  the 
Lord  and  God  of  His  people  and  of  His  Church  ward  off 
from  us  the  consequences ! — otherwise  the  End  is  at  hand. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAP.  ' 

XII.  Contemporary  Notice. 

'        "  6th  April,  1845. 

.  •  .  Since  Monday,  the  last  day  of  March,  when  we 
left  Oakhill  after  a  bustle  of  country  business,  I  have  been 
plunged  in  London  business.  A  few  persons  were  invited 
yesterday  evening  to  meet  the  Arnims,  for  conversation  and 
to  hear  Ernest  sing.  Tuesday,  we  had  the  duty -undertaking 
of  a  great  dinner  party  to  the  Dietrichsteins  and  other  diplo- 
mats. Wednesday,  dining  out  at  the  Dietrichsteins,  and  re- 
freshing ourselves  afterwards  at  the  St.  Aulaire's.  Thursday 
evening,  we  were  at  the  Hebelers.  Friday,  a  small  party  at 
home  in  the  evening;  and  Saturday,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie  to  luncheon,  with  a  party  of  twenty  in  all  (Lady 
Pahnerston,  &c).  On  leaving  the  table,  we  conducted  the 
Grand  Duchess  to  the  Clubs — the  Reform  and  New  Conser- 
vative ;  before  luncheon  she  had  been  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Besides  all  the  engage- 
ments mentioned,  I  have  had  daily  sight-seeing  with  the 
Arnims,  and  very  glad  have  I  been  both  of  their  company 
and  of  the  sights.  They  are  delightful  people,  and  know  how 
to  enjoy  everything.  Our  music  was  fine  on  Friday  evening ; 
Hausmann  played  on  the  violoncello  exquisitely;  Frances 
accompanied  at  sight,  and  was  much  praised  by  Neukomm ; 
then  Mrs.  Sartoris  (Adelaide  Kemble)  sang,  as  if  inspired,  a 
Scottish  ballad — poetry,  melody,  expression,  all  wonderful. 


Contemporary  Notice. 

Tuesday  morning,  22nd  April,  1845. 

This  date  and  no  more  was  written  yesterday,  and  I 
wonder  how  much  more  will  be  added  to  it  to-day!  for 
besides  writing  notes,  and  having  had  a  party  of  guests  at 
breakfast,  and  a  walk  since  to  Covent  Garden  for  flowers, 
(not  for  enjoyment,  but  decoration,)  I  must  rest,  arrange 
rooms,  look  after  the  dinner-table,  dress,  and  be  ready  for 
guests  at  dinner,  and  be  at  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  by  ten  in 
the  evening.  Last  Friday,  we  dined  at  the  Duchess  of 
Kent's,  who  had  a  very  good  concert  in  the  evening :  the 
Queen  was  present.  We  missed  a  musical  evening  at  Mrs. 
Sartoris's  through  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  invitation.    Satur- 
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day  we  dined  at  Lord  Palmerston's.  Yesterday,  we  had  the  chap. 
Due  de  Broglie  and  Lord  Sandon  to  breakfast— a  very  in-  xn* 
teresting  conversation :  the  Duke  knows  much  of  everything 
English,  and  has  an  unprejudiced  judgment.  He  is  greatly 
interested  about  the  Church  parties,  and  desires  Bunsen's 
opinion,  never  failing  to  procure  and  study  all  the  new  books 
he  mentions  on  such  subjects — the  older  ones  he  has  already 
read,  and  remembers  them  well. 


Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Fry. 

4  Carlton  Terrace  :  17th  May,  1845. 

•  ,  •  I  can  assure  you  I  never  passed  a  more  quiet  and 
truly  satisfactory  evening  in  London  than  the  last,  in  the 
Queen's  house,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  season. 
I  think  this  is  a  circumstance  for  which  one  ought  to  be 
thankful;  and  it  has  much  reminded  me  of  hours  that  I 
have  spent  at  Berlin  and  Sans  Souci  with  the  King  and  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  William ;  and,  I  am  thankful  to  add, 
with  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  mother  of  the  future  King.  It 
is  a  striking  and  consoling  and  instructive  proof,  that  what 
is  called  the  world,  the  great  world,  is  not  necessarily  worldly 
in  itself,  but  only  by  that  inward  worldliness  which,  as 
rebellion  against  the  spirit,  creeps  into  the  cottage  as  well  as 
into  the  palace,  and  against  which  no.  outward  form  is  any 
protection.  Forms  and  rules  may  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
wrong,  but  cannot  regenerate  right,  and  may  quench  the 
spirit,  and  poison  inward  truth. 

The  Queen  gives  hours  daily  to  the  labour  of  examining 
into  the  claims  of  the  numberless  petitions  addressed  to 
her — among  other  duties  to  which  her  time  of  privacy  is 
devoted. 

Bunsen  to  Schnorr  von  Carols/eld. 

[Translation.] 

London*:  30th  June,  1845. 

.  .  •  Again  and  again  do  I  wish  that  you  could  once, 
if  only  for  a  time,  come  out  with  your  family  from  the  present 
suffocating  air  of  Munich,  to  see  and  feel  what  life  there  is 
in  German  hearts,  where  no  hierarchical  oppression  spreads 
around  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood.    What  I  think  and  feel, 

G  2 
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CHAP,     you  shall  read,  please  God,  next  month,  in  a  book  which  I 
^^     shall  send  yon,  entitled  *  The  Church  of  the  Future/ 


Buruten  to  Kestner.     (In  Borne.) 

[Translation.] 

Oakhill  (near  London)  :  Monday,  30th  June,  1845. 

My  dear  old  heart's-friend,  this  day  closes  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  the  happiest  married  life ;  and  this  day  it  was 
given  me  to  write  to  the  beloved  bride-elect  of  my  dear  Ernest 
the  first  letter,  as  to  a  daughter ;  and  now  do  I  approach 
my  desk  again  to  announce  to  you  this  family  event.  You 
were  always  fond  of  my  Ernest.  Elizabeth  Gurney  is  the 
same  that  he  saw  five  years  ago  at  Berlin,  with  her  father 
and  aunt,  when  the  latter,  Mrs.  Fry,  visited  Germany. 

In  my  letters  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  have  maintained  the 
lawfulness  and  the  apostolic  character  of  the  German  Pro- 
testant Church.  You  will  find  the  style  changed  in  this 
work,  bolder  and  more  free ;  I  hope  also  easier  to  under- 
stand. It  is  my  endeavour  to  write  as  I  speak ;  and  I  try 
to  exercise  both  writing  and  speaking  as  an  art.  Frances 
writes  to  my  dictation :  she  enters  quite  into  my  ideas,  which 
is  a  great  enjoyment  to  me. 

To  act  as  a  statesman  at  the  helm,  in  the  fatherland,  I 
consider  not  to  be  in  the  least  my  calling :  what  I  believe 
to  be  my  calling  is  to  be  mounted  high  before  the  mast,  to 
observe  what  land,  what  breakers,  what  signs  of  coming 
storm,  there  may  be,  and  then  to  announce  them  to  the  wise 
and  practical  steersman.  It  is  the  same  to  me  whether  my 
own  nation  shall  know  in  my  lifetime  or  after  my  death,  how 
faithfully  I  have  taken  to  heart  its  weal  and  woe,  be  it  in 
Church  or  State,  and  borne  it  on  my  heart  as  my  nearest 
interest,  as  long  as  life  lasted.  I  give  up  the  point  of  mak- 
ing myself  understood  in  the  present  generation.  Here,  I 
consider  myself  to  be  upon  the  right  spot :  I  seek  to  preserve 
peace  and  unity,  and  to  remove  dissatisfaction,  wherever  it 
is  possible.  And  then  I  learn  daily  in  this  country  much 
from  life  itself.  Therein  consists  English  greatness ;  in  art 
and  science  we  have  still  the  advantage.  The  true  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  England  is  in  life,  and  not  in  the  abstract 
consciousness  of  that  same  life.  I  was  never  a  better  Ger- 
man than  since  I  have  lived  in  England.     Of  Borne,  I  think 
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as  of  another  planet,  with  all  the  longing  of  recollection,     CHAP. 
without  the  faintest  wish  ever  again  to  breathe  its  atmo-       X31, 
sphere. 

In  August  Bunsen  was  summoned  by  the  King  to 
Stolzenfels,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  to  Germany. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

Aachen :  Monday  morning,  10th  August,  1845. 

I  must  announce  by  this  day's  post  that,  after  a  fine  pas* 
sage,  a  night's  rest,  and  an  agreeable  evening  with  the  dear 
Arnims,  I  arrived  happily  at  the  old  friend's  house  (Brandis' 
at  Bonn),  and,  not  having  found  other  orders,  I  proceeded  at 
three  o'clock  to  Briihl,  where  the  King  was  expected,  and 
whither  he  came  at  four,  to  go  on  after  an  hour's  rest  on  the 
way  to  Aachen,  to  meet  Queen  Victoria  at  the  frontier.  I 
hastened  to  join  the  King  on  leaving  the  train,  which  stops, 
as  jou  know,  just  before  the  Palace.  The  King  called  to  me 
from  the  carriage,  saying,  *  Well,  Bunsen,  have  you  received 
my  letter  ? '  On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  said,  '  What 
a  pity  ! '  Hardly  had  we  entered  the  Palace,  when  he  em- 
braced me  in  presence  of  the  whole  group  of  attendants,  and 
said,  '  My  letter  was  intended  to  have  met  you  on  your  en- 
trance into  Cologne,  to  take  you  by  surprise,  and  give  you  the 
first  greeting  as  Wirklicher  Qeheimer  Rath  (Privy  Councillor 
of  the  First  Class) ;  they  believed  you  would  have  arrived 
with  the  Queen,  and  so,  I  now  greet  you  here.'  The  Prince 
of  Prussia  congratulated  me,  and  the  whole  Court  echoed  the 
*  Excellency.' 

I  drove  on  with  the  King  (the  Queen  remaining  in  the 
Palace  of  Briihl)  through  Cologne  to  Aachen,  where  the 
King  alighted  at  the  house  of  the  President  von  Wedel,  and 
held  a  great  reception ;  an  hour  afterwards  to  supper,  which 
proved  dinner  to  me,  and  was  very  welcome.  Then  appeared 
a  procession  of  torches,  with  singing,  and  acclamations  ani- 
mated and  general.  To-day  at  ten  o'clock  the  King  proceeds 
to  the  frontier.  Immediately  after  Queen  Victoria's  depar- 
ture, the  King  will  accompany  his  Queen  to  Ischl,  and  I 
shall  then  be  free  in  about  a  week  from  this  time. 
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CHAP.  The  Prince  of  Prussia  sends  kind  congratulations  to  Er- 
XIL  nest  5  the  King  wishes  all  joy  to  him  and  you  and  me ;  and  he 
commented  (in  the  railway-carriage)  in  his  animated  manner 
upon  the  desirable  circumstances  of  such  a  connection, — '  to 
have  Mrs.  Fry  for  an  aunt,  and  the  excellent  grand  Samuel 
Gurney  for  a  father-in-law ! '  He  added,  *  The  first  free  hour 
we  have,  we  will  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Pry ;  I  shall  give  you 
my  thoughts  in  German,  and  you  shall  put  them  at  once 
into  English.' 

I  had  of  course  got  into  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  suite — 
when  the  King,  who  was  in  the  central  carriage  reserved  for 
him,  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  Ministers  of  State 
and  General  Thile,  called  to  me  to  get  in,  saying,  '  Bunsen 
will  fill  the  whole  carriage  with  English  comfortableness, 
which  does  me  good.' 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  tasteful 
and  judicious  regality  of  style  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Palace  of  Briihl,  because  such  descriptions  are  tiresome. 
Queen  Victoria's  apartment  is  the  only  thing  magnificent, 
— and  in  that  the  only  thing  costly  is  her  dressing-table, 
with  the  cover  of  finest  Brabant  lace.  '  After  Stolzen- 
fels  all  this  is  not  to  be  looked  at,'  said  the  King ;  '  but 
comparisons  are  odious — there  all  is  romantic, — here  is  the 
spoilt  antique,  which  yet  has  a  style  of  its  own ; ' — like  the 
Romanic  languages,  and  the  French  literature  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XTV, — 2,  his  '  younger  brother  Dunce '  (as  the  Chinese 
say),  should  have  added ! 

Humboldt  is  here,  greatly  depressed  by  the  tragical  failure 
of  Billow's  health,  at  the  moment  when  he  might  have  had 
a  brilliant  close  to  his  political  life.  Canitz  and  Radowitz 
are  to  arrive  to-morrow.  I  believe  the  King's  object  is  to 
bring  us  three  together;  we  have  never  yet  had  such  an 
opportunity.  I  was  to  have  been  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  Bulow  in  the  village  of  Briihl,  but  am  now  to  have 
Arnim  for  my  companion. 

I  shall  write  to  Miss as  soon  as  I  can  find  time.    The 

Spirit  moves  me  to  urge  upon  her,  that  she  can  be  saved 
only  by  casting  off  all  theological  contests  and  modes  of 
utterance,  and  by  seeking  to  rekindle  her  faith  in  the  love  of 
God,  which  in  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  speaks  in  every  part  to  the  seeking  soul,  and 
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speaks  the  word  of  life,  after  which  every  soul  longs,  and  CHAP, 
towards  which  every  soul  is  attracted,  as  the  iron  by  the  XIL 
magnet,  and  as  the  earth  by  the  sun.  Faith  is  the  original 
life  of  the  soul,  which  only  comes  into  full  consciousness 
when  all  human  fabrications  have  been  renounced.  Is  it  not 
so,  beloved  ?  Embrace  the  dear  children  for  me ;  God  re- 
ward them,  and  you,  that  you  all  make  life  so  easy  and 
delightful  to  me !  How  should  I,  without  you  all,  and  above 
all  else,  without  yourself,  struggle  through  all  these  waves 
and  breakers  of  life?  The  Lord  grant  me  grace  not  to 
misuse,  but  in  love  and  thankfulness  to  use,  His  mercies  ! 

When  I  am  once  more  at  home,  I  shall  remain  with  you. 
I  cannot  perform  the  charioteer-duty  together  with  those 
who  desire  to  put  on  the  drag,  in  the  apprehension  that  they 
are  rushing  down  a  steep,  when  I  want  to  put  on  leaders  to 
proceed  up  the  ascent,  slowly  but  safely  !  Fill  up  for  yourself 
the  details  of  this  image ;  with  ail  my  pondering,  I  can  find 
no  better. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Palace  of  Briihl :  Wednesday,  13th  August,  1846. 

I  have  just  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  I  am  alive  and  well. 
We  are  enjoying  magnificence  here.  The  first  really  grand 
effect  was  the  drive  through  Cologne ;  the  chief  street  being 
decorated  with  flags  on  poles,  and  carpets  out  of  the  win- 
dows, filled  with  a  waving  multitude ;  great  care  had  been 
taken  to  sweep  and  clean  it  as  for  a  procession,  sprinkling  it 
with  Eau  de  Cologne,  by  order  of  the  town  authorities. 
Within  the  Palace  all  was  lighted  up,  the  garden  and  its 
Italian  colonnades  and  fountains  and  statues,  all  made  bright 
and  visible :  the  Court-yard  was,  in  comparison,  but  mode- 
rately illuminated,  but  was  soon  filled  with  beautifully  orna- 
mented lanterns ;  485  musicians  placed  themselves  in  military 
array,  and  '  God  save  the  Queen '  sounded  forth,  the  roll  of 
drums  filling  up  the  pauses.  I  could  not  have  fancied  this 
mode  of  performance,  which  is  called  the  great  Zapfenstreich, 
that  is,  the  military  retiring  salute.  Then  followed  some  fine 
music,  the  Wedding  March  by  Mendelssohn,  from  his  '  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream ; y  closing  with  a  chorale,  in  the  far- 
echoing  and  responding  tones  of  horn  and  trombone.    The 
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CHAP.  Queen  herself  declared  that  she  had  never  heard  anything  to 
^^  equal  the  effect.  The  prose  of  life  disturbed  its  sublimities 
by  unheard-of  scramble  and  disorder,  with  which  I  can  enter- 
tain you  when  I  return. 

Yesterday,  the  whole  party  went  to  the  uncovering  of  the 
statue  of  thQ  pride  of  Bonn,  Beethoven.  Speeches  were  made 
and  songs  sung,  in  the  open  air,  on  the  space  before  the 
Minster  at  Bonn ;  and  then  the  King,  with  the  two  Queens, 
and  Prince  Albert,  drove  to  the  house  which  the  latter  had 
occupied  in  his  University  years,— afterwards  through  the 
Avenue  of  Foppelsdorf,  and  back  to  Briihl,  where  dinner  fol- 
lowed, the  first  at  which  Queen  Victoria  had  been  present ; 
for  on  the  preceding  evening,  owing  to  official  mismanage- 
ment, neither  her  waiting-women  nor  her  clothes  arrived  till 
after  eleven  o'clock ! 

The  King  gave  the  following  toast : — 

*  Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  !  There  is  a  word,  resounding 
in  British  and  in  Prussian  hearts,  which  thirty  years  ago 
echoed  on  the  heights  of  Waterloo  from  English  and  Prussian 
voices,  as  marking  the  result  of  a  glorious,  hard-won,  brotherly 
deed  of  arms ;  rmo,  it  resounds  on  German  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  the  blessings  of  that  peace,  which  was  the 
blessed  fruit  of  the  great  conflict.  That  word  is,  Victoria ! 
Gentlemen,  drink  to  the  well-being  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(bowing  gracefully  towards  the  Queen)  and  (making  his 
glass  ring,  according  to  German  wont,  against  the  glass  of 
Prince  Albert)  that  of  her  most  illustrious  Consort ! ' 

The  Queen  bowed  at  the  first  word,  but  much  lower  at  the 
second.  Her  eyes  brightened  through  tears,  and  as  the 
King  was  taking  his  seat  again,  she  rose  and  bent  towards 
him  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek ;  then  took  her  seat  again, 
with  a  beaming  countenance. 

At  six  o'clock  the  Sovereigns  rose  from  table ;  from  six  to 
eight  Lord  Aberdeen  and  I  were  with  the  King.  At  a 
quarter  past  eight  all  set  out  to  see  Cologne  illuminated. 
We  embarked  on  the  steamer  before  nine  o'clock,  proceeding 
down  the  river  about  five  miles,  as  far  as  Bothenkirchen. 
Many  houses,  bridges,  and  gardens,  were  illuminated,  the 
splendid  river  reflected  the  lights  on  the  vessels;  at  the 
appointed  spot  the  vessel  turned,  and  an  indescribable  scene 
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commenced ;    from   towers,  walls,   gardens,   bastions,   one     CHAP. 

burst  of  fireworks,  soon  becoming  a  sea  of  fire ;  the  lower     ;_ 

towers  glowed  in  Bengal  light,  while  the  higher  seemed 
to  kindle  gradually.  The  churches  became  visible  one  after 
the  other,  till  at  length  the  Cathedral  was  before  us,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  pouring  rain,  in  a  few  minutes  shone  forth  in 
Bengal  fire.  It  was  midnight  when  we  returned.  I  stood 
near  Prince  Albert  on  the  bridge  of  the  steamer,  above  the 
wheels,  where  the  captain  usually  stands,  and  saw  all  in  per- 
fection, as  the  Queen  did  from  under  a  tent.  To-day  there 
is  a  concert  in  the  University  Hall  at  Bonn ;  in  the  afternoon 
we  go  to  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Yesterday  the  Archbishop 
was  presented.  To-morrow  by  the  Drachenfels  (if  the  rain 
ceases)  to  Stolzenfels. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Schloss  Stolzenfels :  Friday  afternoon,  15th  August,  1845. 

I  send  these  lines  by  the  English  messenger,  to  inform 
jou  that  the  Queen  intends  to  leave  to-morrow — the  King 
sets  out  on  Monday — and  I  return  to  London  in  the  course 
of  the  week,  according  to  all  possible  human  calculations. 

Prince  Metternich  informs  me,  'that  he  has  occupied 
himself  for  three  weeks  almost  exclusively  with  me  and  my 
pursuits :  the  great  work  on  Egypt  has  attracted  his  most 
particular  attention ;  this  book,  and  "  Cosmos,"  and  a  few 
similar  great  productions,  give  him  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
the  follies  of  the  day.'  I  expressed  to  him  the  hope  that  I 
might  succeed  in  rendering  the  two  remaining  volumes  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  such  a  statesman :  and  that  I  desired 
to  dedicate  my  life  to  researches  connected  with  the  ancient 
world. 

I  have  no  mind  to  write  more — the  day  is  gloomy  and 
rainy,  and  110  persons  are  quartered  in  47  rooms,  besides  40 
extra  guests,  like  myself,  who,  having  their  quarters  at 
Coblentz,  have  undertaken  not  to  leave  this  place  of  shelter 
to  go  away  and  return  between  dinner  (at  two  o'clock)  and 
the  concert  of  the  evening ! 
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XII.  To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Castle  of  Stolzenfels  (in  the  room  just  left  by  Lady  Canning) : 

Saturday,  16th  August,  1845  (after  the  departure  of  Queen  Victoria). 

My  Beloved, — I  take  possession  of  the  only  sheet  of 
paper  left  behind  by  the  late  amiable  occupant,  to  tell  you 
in  continuance  of  the  letter  sent  from  Coblentz  by  the  mes- 
senger) that  I  am  promised  my  audience  of  leavetaking  for 
to-morrow,  and  then  on  Monday  intend  to  proceed  to  Bonn. 

The  clouds  collect,  darkly  and  heavily.  The  telegraph  has 
just  brought  the  intelligence  of  an  insurrection  at  Leipzig,  in 
which  thirteen  men  were  killed  and  many  wounded ;  Prince 
John  having  with  difficulty  escaped.  I  was  with  the  King 
when  the  news  came.  He  lamented  deeply  that  with  the 
much-talked-of  ministerial  declaration  of  right  of  protection 
over  the  Evangelical  Church,  a  resolution  of  Government  had 
not  been  promulgated,  announcing  the  most  entire  freedom  of 
religious  confession,  and  for  the  formation  of  religious  com- 
munities, based  on  constitutional  right.  '  The  commotion  can 
only  be  met  and  overcome  by  freedom,  absolute  freedom.' 
Golden  words !  in  the  sense  of  which  may  God  maintain  the 
King! 

Queen  Victoria  has  given  500Z.  towards  the  completion  of 
the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Prince  Albert  gave  100Z.  to  the 
building  of  a  new  Protestant  church  at  Bonn.  Having  been 
informed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  Queen's  intended  gift 
(which  she  would  have  made  1,000Z.,  but  Aberdeen  thought 
that  too  much),  and  happening  to  come  across  Archbishop 
Geissel,  I  was  enabled  to  tell  him  the  good  news,  as  a  secret, 
for  which  he  thanked  me  warmly.  The  King  was  alarmed  at 
the  effect  which  this  might  produce  in  England,  and  com- 
missioned me  to  tell  Prince  Albert  of  his  anxiety.  The 
Prince  replied :  '  That  does  not  concern  us,  the  responsible 
Minister  is  here,' — a  state  of  composure  which  astonished 
the  King. 

The  most  striking  moment  of  the  journey  was  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine  between  Ehrenbreitstein  and  Coblentz.  Four 
thousand  men  stood  on  the  lines,  and,  as  the  royal  vessel 
approached  the  nearest  batteries  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and  Fort 
Aster,  commenced  firing,  which  continued  gradually  along 
the  whole  line,  Coblentz,  the  forts  called '  Franz,' '  Alexander,' 
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and  *  Constantine,'  every  shot  from  the  right  being  answered  CHAP, 
by  one  from  the  left  bank,  and  all  by  thousandfold  echoes 
from  the  hills.  Every  one  must  have  felt  overwhelmed.  It 
was  as  if  the  Spirit  of '  Germania'  was  come  forth  visibly  and 
audibly,  proclaiming,  '  Here  I  stand,  and  from  this  place  no 
one  shall  drive  me ! '  Above  a  thousand  shots  were  fired  as 
royal  salutes.  General  Thile,  the  Minister's  brother,  had 
arranged  the  whole  admirably.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had 
not  seen  the  Rhine  since  1814,  was  greatly  affected.  Soon 
after  we  came  in  sight  of  the  tower  of  Stolzenfels,  and  drove 
up  the  ascent  in  carriages.  Later  at  night  the  neighbour- 
ing church  and  castle  towers  were  illuminated,  including  the 
Marksburg  of  Nassau,  and  from  Stolzenfels  sounded  forth  the 
booming  of  guns  between  rockets  and  fire-dropping,  just  as 
at  Castle  Sant'  Angelo. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  are  here  still.  The 
Queen  wins  all  hearts  by  her  grace  and  charm.  King  Leopold 
is  continually  gaining  a  firmer  footing,  at  which  I  cordially 
rejoice. 

U8edom  made  the  wise  determination  to  come  here.  Ra- 
dowitz  is  also  here,  and  almost  all  the  Prussian  envoys  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  rain  is  unceasing ;  the  corn  is  sprouting  in  the  fields. 
May  God  grant  help  and  consolation ! 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

At  *  Brandis-ruhe,'  Bonn  :  Tuesday  morning,  19th  August,  1845. 

Man  proposes,  God  disposes  !  His  name  be  praised  !  His 
dispensations  bowed  to,  even  from  the  dust ! 

On  Sunday,  early,  I  went  to  church  at  Stolzenfels,  and  the 
King  intended  directly  afterwards  to  speak  to  me.  I  had 
commissions  to  receive,  relating  to  three  several  persons, 
besides  receiving  my  congS.  Count  Stollberg  (of  whose  kind- 
ness and  friendship  I  cannot  say  enough)  watched  the  whole 
day  for  a  moment  at  which  I  might  see  the  King,  in  vain. 
At  length,  after  tea  and  after  eight  o'clock,  the  King  sent 
me  word  that  I  must  come  to  Sans  Souci,  there  he  would  be 
on  the  28th,  and  there  he  should  have  leisure ;  and  the  same 
he  repeated  by  word  of  mouth  early  yesterday  morning  as  he 
went  off  towards  Frankfort.  He  then  for  the  first  time  desired 
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CHAP,  that  I  should  at  once  accompany  him  on  the  vessel ;  of  which 
XIL  no  mention  had  been  made  before.  I  said  of  course  I  was 
ready,  if  such  were  his  commands,  but  I  should  think  it  was 
better  to  go  by  Cologne  and  await  him  at  Berlin.  He  left 
me  free  to  decide,  and  I  remained  standing  on  the  pier  as  he 
stepped  into  the  vessel,  which  instantly  departed.  Stollberg 
had  been  entirely  of  my  opinion.  Metternich  and  Radowitz 
were  both  on  the  vessel,  the  one  to  go  to  Johannisberg,  the 
other  to  Frankfort.  The  King  was  indescribably  excited 
by  the  telegraph  news  just  arrived  from  Leipzig,  and  by 
another  report  from  Fosen,  showing  that  his  commands 
(forbidding  Czerski  to  go  about  from  place  to  place)  had  not 
been  carried  out ;  therefore,  amid  such  a  variety  of  thoughts 
and  of  opinions  my  presence  could  only  have  increased  the 
existing  disturbance  of  spirit.  The  King's  last  words  were, 
*  At  any  rate,  we  meet  at  Sans  Souci,'  from  whence,  on 
September  6th,  he  will  go  to  hold  a  review  at  Stettin. 

In  all  this  you  will  have  felt  what  my  thoughts  are.  What 
has  taken  place  is  as  much  without  any  preconceived  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  King  as  it  is  against  my  arrangements. 
What  is  the  fate  of  man?  Is  it  true  that  a  man  fulfils  the 
fate  appointed  him? 

I  go,  of  course,  by  Corbach,  Gottingen,  Halle,  Leipzig, 
Wittenberg,  to  Berlin.  I  should  gladly  go  to  Carlsruhe  also, 
only  that  I  should  have  no  time  for  Christiana  and  Rothe, 
because  I  must  necessarily  wait  upon  the  dear  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie,  and  present  myself  at  Court,  besides  seeing  Rado- 
witz.  My  stay  (at  Berlin)  will  certainly  not  be  a  long  one ; 
the  King's  heart  is  like  that  of  a  brother  towards  me,  but 
our  ways  diverge.  The  die  is  cast,  and  he  reads  in  my 
countenance  that  I  deplore  the  throw.  He  too  fulfils  his 
fate,  and  we  with  him. 

I  return  ten  years  older,  but  unbroken  in  spirit  of  life,  and 
in  the  faith,  which  God  has  given  me,  and  which  may  He 
preserve  to  me !  My  heart  longs  after  the  invisible  world 
and  its  eternal  centre — after  the  secrets  of  the  human 
mind,  their  products  and  results ;  but  in  humble  conviction 
that  no  mortal  can  attain  to  the  knowledge,  otherwise  than 
as  in  a  mirror  or  image.     Latvia,  patria,  atria,*  Church, 

*  The  ancient  motto  of  the  Port  family  (of  Ilam,  Staffordshire),  to  which 
Bunsen's  mother-in-law  belonged. 
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State,  wedlock;  to  those  will  I  bear  witness,  if  God  will     CHAP. 

"VTT 

grant  me  life  and  strength  as  hitherto;  and  whatever  the 
turn  of  fate  may  be,  thus  will  I  walk  on  through  the  path 
of  life,  to  its  end,  by  your  side !  with  upward  gaze  towards 
Him.    For  that  do  I  constantly  pray,  best  beloved  ! 

I  was  startled  to  hear  of  your  illness:  thank  God  that 
you  are  recovering!  rest  and  refreshment  among  children 
and  friends  in  the  country,  in  the  sight  of  nature,  which  you 
so  greatly  love  and  understand,  are  what  you  require.  Only 
dwell  not  on  cares  and  anxieties.  'Cares  belong  to  the 
Creator,'  says  the  hymn ;  and  that  is  the  highest  and  deepest 
sense  of  that  wise  saying  of  John  Bull,  *  Never  mind  I9  I 
may  hope,  after  a  day  with  Sieveking  in  Hamburgh,  to 
embark  there  so  as  to  be  in  London  and  Oakhill  early  on 
September  10th. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Corbach :  25th  August,  1846. 

An  unhoped-for  day  of  rest  has  been  granted  me,  in 
the  place  of  my  birth,  on  my  birthday.     I  came  with  the 
'Snail-post'   (Schnell-post)  from    Elberfeld   yesterday,   and 
arrived,  at  two  on  Sunday  morning,  at  Arolsen,  whence, 
after  some  pleasant  sleep,  I  proceeded  at  seven  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  my  ever-beloved  friend  of  boyhood,  Schu- 
macher, towards  Corbach,   entering  the  old  town  of  my 
fathers,  with  my  sister  Helen  and  her  husband  (who  had 
driven  to  meet  me),  at  nine.    I  had  only  reckoned  upon 
staying  over  Sunday;   but  my  birthday  anniversary  just 
following,  I  thought  that  to  remain  was  indicated — if  any 
day  is  a  man's  own,  besides  his  deathday,  it  surely  is  his 
birthday !     This  morning  my  first  walk  was  to  the  graves  of 
my  dear  parents.     I  had  visited  the  spot  after  church  with 
my  sister  and  Siebert ;  this  time  I  went  alone,  and  the  half- 
hour  spent  there  will,  I  hope,  not  have  been  without  its 
due  impression  upon  me.     This  day  will  be  passed  in  the 
company  of  my  sister  (besides  necessary  letter  writing),  in 
visits,  and  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Eisenberg,  a  hill  from  whence 
I  have  often,  alone  or  with  Schumacher  (but  the  first  time  of 
all  with  my  father),  watched  the  sun  rising  on  a  Sunday 
morning.      I  have  had  a  welcome  from  the  Burgomaster, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Gymnasium,  the  speaker  being 
the  Rector  Weigel,  whom  I  reckoned  among  my  teachers. 
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CHAP.     To-morrow  I  drive  to  Cassel  with  my  sister — I  am  to  arrive 

m'       at  one,  and  go  on  directly  to  Gottingen,  where  Liicke  and 

Keck  expect  me.     On  Thursday  to  Halle ;  on  Saturday,  30th, 

in  good  time,  at  Berlin.     When  I  have  had  the  audience 

in  Sans  Souci,  I  depart  forthwith. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Brunswick :  Thursday,  28th  August,  1845. 

My  Dearest, — Make  haste  and  see  Kotzebue's  '  Stranger/ 
and,  when  I  come  back,  you  must  go  with  me  to  Bulwer's 
*  Lady  of  Lyons,'  and  weep  a  whole  springflood  of  youthful 
tears ;  for  those  writers  are  heroes  in  comparison  with  the 
poetasters  that  now  rule  the  stage,  even  in  Germany !  Yes- 
terday evening,  not  finding  Schleinitz  at  home  (here  Minister 
of  State),  I  went  into  the  theatre  only  to  look  at  my  dear 
'Cousin  Michel  J*  collected  in  one  locality — for  I  never  can 
see  him,  except  in  church  or  in  a  theatre- — otherwise  T  must 
have  tried  to  glide  incognito  into  the  Singing  Association,  or 
into  the  Assembly  of  the  Friends  of  Light,  for  there  crowds 
are  to  be  found ;  but  incognito  is  no  longer  possible,  for  I  am 
astonished  to  find  myself  a  marked  personage,  recognised  like 
a  spotted  dog.  The  piece  given  came  from  Paris,  translated 
from  St.  Hilaire — the  plot  of  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons,'  but  spoilt, 
and  thereby  a  pickle-sauce  of  religious  sentimentality  and 
blasphemy,  a  la  Victor  Hugo  and  Co.     And  instead  of  seeing 

Vetter  Michel,  I  had  close  under  my  eyes  Count ,  &c.  Ac., 

with  officers  and  officials  right  and  left,  all  busy  in  their 
attentions  to  a  handsome  and  animated  lady  in  high  station, 
the  centre  of  attraction,  while  Vetter  Michel,  high  over  their 
heads,  was  weeping  over  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece — the 
husband  stabbing  himself  to  make  the  heroine  happy.  I 
perceive  the  newest  fashion  is  to  compress  a  novel  of  three 
volumes  into  five  acts  for  the  stage :  in  short,  the  epic  drama 
in  its  lowest  degradation.  But,  in  good  earnest,  you  must  go 
with  me  to  see  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons.' 

Now  to  return  to  last  Monday.  Tou  have  had  my  report  as 
far  as  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Eisenberg,  the  Sinai  of  my  boyish 
years.     We  went  through  the  flourishing  plain  (Dr.  Curtze, 

*  Vetter  Michel  serves  to  designate  the  German  people,  as  John  Bull 
does  in  England. 
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the  head  master  of  the  school,  and  Duncker,  accompanying     CHAP 

us)  to  the  height  crowned  with  wood,  where,  at  the  very  top,     

are  the  rains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Waldeck : 
somewhat  lower  are  the  fine  remains  of  an  ancient  forest,  and 
a  square  mound  artificially  flattened,  and  planted  with  oaks 
(the  rest  is  beech),  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  outside  of  which  is 
a  broad  level,  which  once  a  year  serves  the  gay  world  of 
Corbach  for  a  summer  dancing  floor,  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  in  fall  view  of  the  town  and  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  This  place  is  called  the  Prince9 8  seat,  also  the  King9 8  seat 
— and  no  one  knows  why  or  wherefore.  Thence  did  I  behold 
my  original  native  soil  spread  before  me — no  longer,  as  for- 
merly, in  the  glow  of  the  dawn,  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  in  the  calm  light  of  declining  day ;  and  the  eye  glided 
past  the  tower  of  Waldeck  over  a  number  of  villages  and 
small  towns  to  the  height  of  Cassel,  the  unknown  object 
of  childish  gaze  and  conjecture.  My  entire  life  lay  before 
me,  between  aspiration  and  striving,  from  1805  to  1846 — 
forty  years  (a  number  not  mythical,  as  in  the  patriarchal 
labyrinth),  full  of  connected  recollections.  It  was  hard  to 
break  from  the  scene,  and  retrace  my  way  in  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  through  the  corn-lands  standing  thick  with  golden 
sheaves ! 

For  the  evening  a  surprise  had  been  contrived  for  me. 
In  Waldeck,  as  elsewhere,  singing  associations  have  been 
formed — the  vocal  Round  Table  being  the  method  by  which 
the  voice  of  Tetter  Michel  breathes  forth  his  deceived  hopes, 
and  keeps  up  his  courage,  although  not  his  confidence,  for 
the  future.  I  had  observed  at  eight  o'clock  an  unusual  move- 
ment and  a  low  hum  round  the  house,  and  at  nine  the  whole  so- 
ciety appeared  with  lanterns  and  music-books — at  their  head 
Herr  von  Hadeln,  a  much  respected  magistrate,  one  of  the 
men  of  1813,  who  had  shed  his  blood  at  Ligny  and  Water- 
loo. They  sang  German  songs,  and  last  of  all,  the  i  German 
Fatherland.'  Then  came  a  deputation,  and  Herr  von  Hadeln 
made  me  a  short  and  hearty  speech — alluding  to  the  German 
hospitals  in  Borne  and  in  London.  (He  is  a  man  of  small 
income,  of  which  more  than  half  is  given  to  the  poor.)  I 
answered,  also  from  my  heart,  and  begged  the  whole  company 
to  come  in.  There  I  saw  many  a  good  countenance,  and 
shook  hands  with  one  and  all,  reminding  them  of  our  pro- 
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OHAP.     verb,  'God  forsakes  no  Waldecker* — and  of  its  connection 
XI1,       with  that  other,  still  wider  saying, i  God  forsakes  no  German.' 

With  Herr  von  Hadeln  I  conversed  till  late  at  night :  he 
has  both  head  and  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  therefore 
both  ache ! 

After  a  short  rest  I  drove  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
towards  Cassel,  breakfasting  with  Schumacher  at  Arolsen  by 
the  way.  Everywhere  do  I  find  the  same  condition  of  mind : 
the  same  highly-developed  intelligence,  the  same  honest 
striving  in  the  greater  part  of  the  nation — in  too  many  ex- 
asperation, depression  in  all.  From  the  Ehine  to  the  Spree, 
one  feeling,  one  speech ! — the  officials  being  not  less  excited 
than  the  rest. 

Near  Magdeburg  I  met  Humboldt,  with  whom  I  drove  as 
far  as  Gothen,  learning  much  that  was  remarkable.  He  per- 
fectly understands  and  approves  my  intention  of  leaving  im- 
mediately. 

(Finished  at  Berlin.)  All  Mends  absent,  except  Pertz, 
Lachmann,  and  the  faithful  Boestell.  I  am  to  see  Bockh  to- 
day. As  soon  as  the  King  arrives  I  am  to  be  announced  for 
audience  of  leave. 

The  weather  is  heavenly ;  the  harvest  on  the  whole  good ; 
the  heat  Italicm. 

Monday,  1st  September. — The  King  did  not  arrive  till 
this  morning  early,  and  goes  on  Friday  morning  to  Stettin 
to  meet  the  Empress.  I  have  had  a  long  audience  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  I  have  taken  a  place  to-day  on  the 
steamer  from  Hamburgh,  for  Thursday  morning,  the  4th. 
Deo  gratia*  I    All  right ! 

Contemporary  Notice. 

21st  October,  1845. 

Alas  for  the  loss  of  dear  Mrs.  Fry !  She  fell  down  insen- 
sible, on  Sunday,  the  12th,  and  expired  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  heard  to  utter  words  in  prayer  once,  but  otherwise 
she  gave  no  sign  of  consciousness.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  dropsy  which  was  gaining  ground  upon  her,  and 
threatened  lingering  pain,  which  suddenly  affected  the  brain, 
and  thus  terminated  at  once  a  life  which  had  been  a  continual 
preparation  for  death.  The  consciousness  of  an  irreparable 
privation  is  blended  with  much  thankfulness  for  her  having 
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been  spared  lengthened  suffering  and  gradual  decay,  and  bar-  chap. 
ing  had  much  comfort  to  brighten  her  last  half  year,  in  seeing  * 
her  youngest  son  happily  married,  and  having  rejoiced  hardly 
less  in  the  marriage  of  Ernest  with  her  niece  Elizabeth 
Gurney.  All  had  been  arranged  for  our  seeing  her  at  Barns- 
gate  on  the  1st  of  October,  but  a  Ministerial  Conference  was 
fixed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  2nd,  and  thus  we  could  not 
go;  and  a  succession  of  appointments  on  public  business 
ever  since  have  never  left  Bunsen  the  necessary  interval  of 
three  days;  thus  it  could  not  be,  and  we  regret  in  vain. 
She  had  a  great  pleasure  in  the  King  having  written  to 
her  with  his  own  hand  last  month.  Her  funeral  took  place 
yesterday,  and  we  could  not  attend,  because  Bunsen  was 
confined  to  his  bed. 

Contemporary  Notice  m  a  Letter  to  a  Son. 

Oakhill :  Saturday,  25th  October,  1845. 

Your  father's  illness  has  passed  off  entirely  [he  had  caught 
cold  at  Windsor],  and  he  is  better  than  before  the  attack,  in 
full  activity  of  labour,  and  enjoying  the  critical  emendation 
of  the  text  of  Ignatius,  and  the  proofs  elicited  of  systematic 
falsification,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  something  like  divine 
honours  for  the  hierarchy.  I  suppose  you  have  been  told  before 
of  theSyriac  MS.  purchased  lately  for  the  British  Museum  from 
an  Egyptian  convent,  and  published  by  Dr.  Cureton,  which 
contains  the  original  text  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius — long 
suspected  of  having  been  interpolated  without  any  possibility 
of  proof.  Tour  father  will  publish  the  corrected  text,  with 
a  German  translation,  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  in  a 
series  of  letters  of  his  own  addressed  to  Neander. 

Contemporary  Notice  to  a  Son  on  the  Continent. 

Northrepps  (Norfolk) :  14th  November,  1845. 

By  a  beautiful  drive  through  Enfield  and  Cheshunt,  we 
reached  the  railway  at  Broxbourne,  and  proceeded  to  Norwich 
and  Earlham,  experiencing  the  kindest  reception  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  John  Gurney.  Earlham  is  the  image  of  a 
home  of  peace,  intelligence,  activity  in  all  good,  and  refine- 
ment in  happiness ;  gladly  should  we  have  stayed  longer,  but 
your  father  had  only  a  few  days  to  spare,  and  we  had  so 
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ciiap.     many  kind  Mends  to  see  that  we  were  bound  to  hurry  on. 

XII-      The  simple  Bible  reading  with  which  the  day  begins  in  Mr. 
Gurney's  house,  short  and  earnest,  accompanied  by  deeply 
thought  comments,  will,  I  trust,  not  easily  be  forgotten.     He 
took  us  to  see  Norwich,  and  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  at  Keswick, 
one  day,  and  the  next  accompanied  us  half  way  to  this  place, 
showing  us  by  the  way  Blickling,  once  belonging  to  the  father 
of  Anna  Boleyn,  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
as  the  house  was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century.    After 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Buxton  at 
Northrepps,  and  seeing  many  of  her  family  assembled,  we 
were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney3  s  at  Runcton,  where 
I  am  now  writing ;  having  been  kindly  greeted  at  Fakenham, 
half-way,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond.     We  are  received 
and  cherished  in  this  good  county  of  Norfolk  with  a  fulness 
of  kindness  and  of  considerate  attention  to  all  possible  wants 
and  wishes  far  beyond  what  I  can  describe.     You  will  believe 
that  we  were  struck  with  admiration  of  Anna  Gurney !     The 
victory  of  the  mind  over  suffering  never  surely  was  more 
complete  ;  for  the  countenance  does  not  retain  a  trace  of  the 
conflict,  beaming,  as  it  does,  with  a  fulness  of  benevolence 
and  intelligence.    Her  linguistic  talent  is  a  matter  of  wonder, 
rising  in  proportion  as  it  is  examined  into  by  those  com- 
petent. 

On  Monday,  the  17th,  we  hope  to  return  home,  leaving  this 
friendly  and  charming  abode  in  time  to  allow  of  our  seeing 
Ely  Cathedral  on  the  way  to  the  station. 

TKe  Oregon  question  is  become  a  tale  of  other  times, 
and  it  may  be  beyond  the  power  of  readers  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  conceive  with  what  force  it  throbbed  through 
all  minds  devoted  to  that  which  concerns  the  weal  or 
woe  of  nations.  Speaking,  writing,  seeking  a  way  out  of 
the  complication  of  claims  and  interests  in  this  matter, 
occupied  Bunsen  much,  until,  by  the  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration of  the  Governments  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  chaos  was  subdued  into  order,  and  the  beautiful  and 
promising  colony  of  British  Columbia  was  the  unexpected 
result.  The  two  honoured  brothers,  Joseph  and  Samuel 
Gurney,  were  urgent  with  the  members  of  the  Society 
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of  Friends  in  the  United  States  to  exert  their  influ-    chap. 

ence  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  when  arbitration  was    

contemplated  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  war,  the 
idea  was  for  a  time  entertained  (and  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
not  discouraged)  of  suggesting  a  reference  to  the  re- 
spected chief  magistrate  of  Hamburgh,  the  Syndic  Sieve- 
king,  in  case  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  the  choice 
of  a  crowned  head. 

Bunsen  to  Mr.  Joseph  John  Qwrney. 

Oakhill :  Monday,  24th  November,  1845. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  a  long  letter  in  my  head,  perhaps 
a  series  of  letters,  or  conversations  on  the  great  subject  you 
have  touched  upon.     Our  practical  object  for  the  moment  re- 
quires all  our  attention.    You  have  read  the  semi-official 
article   of  Washington — you  have   seen  its  instantaneous 
effect.    The  general  belief  is  that  war  is  unavoidable,  and 
that  Polk's  speech  of  the  2d  of  December'  (?)  will  in  fact  be 
what  the  whole  Parliament  declared  last  year  to  be  a  casus 
belliy  and  the  whole  nation  is  with  the  Government.     I  have 
required  some  time  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  disgust,  the 
violated  sense  of  justice  and  honesty.     The  principle  of  the 
American  people  of  the  West  and  of  the  Government  which 
they  have  made  is  nothing  but  that  of  Napoleon,  on  an  im- 
mensely large  scale,  cle  systems  d'arrondissement  et  desfron- 
tihres   naturelles.9     No  right,  no  pretence  of  treaties:   the 
'  natural  right'  of  having  all  to  themselves  the  whole  of  the 
continent  of  America — aye,  and  of  the  islands  too :  for  ac- 
cording to  '  natural  right'  (that  is  the  fictitious  right  of  a 
State  before  civilisation,  or  the  right  where  there  is  no  oc- 
cupancy) the  islands  follow  the  continent.     It  is  all  of  one 
piece  with  repudiation ;  liberty  does  openly  what  despotism 
attempts  from  time  to  time  to  do  secretly.     Can  a  free 
Christian  people  thus  blaspheme  the  sacred  name  of  liberty, 
and  that  still  more  sacred  name  of  Christianity  P     I  speak 
advisedly,  for  they  have   no  right  whereon  to  found  their 
claim,    nor  even  an  excuse  for  their  obstinacy,  after  the 
offer  made  to  them  by  the  English  Government,  in  pro- 
posing the  arbitration  of  any  independent  power  they  would 

themselves  choose. 

h  2 
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CHAP.  But  as  practical  men  we  must  not  attend  to  feelings.  I 
XI1-  hope  on  Thursday  to  see  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  M'Lane 
(the  American  envoy),  the  latter  for  the  first  time.  But  I 
fear  that  little  is  to  be  done  here.  Humanly  speaking,  my 
hope  is  beyond  the  Atlantic,  in  the  good  sense  and  Christian 
feeling  of  the  New  England  States.  My  opinion  therefore 
is,  that  the  principal  field  of  your  operation  is  there  and  not 
here,  but  you  must  act  quickly.  My  services  are  at  your  dis- 
posal, but  I  fear  it  is  too  late  here  to  urge  the  plan  I  have 
submitted  to  you. 

What  I  propose  to  you  is,  to  adopt  my  idea,  if  you  continue 
to  approve  it ;  make  it  your  own,  and  that  of  the  Society — 
convince  your  friends — write  and  send  to  America — through 
publicity  alone  can  success  be  hoped  for. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  entire  cession  of  the  country  (with- 
out reservation  of  ten  or  fifteen  establishments  as  forts,  in 
block- houses,  and  of  the  best  part  of  Columbia)  is  the  prac- 
tical and  the  right  thing.     My  feeling  is  this : — 

A  nation  and  a  government  in  a  Christian  State  are 
bound  not  to  suffer  wrong  and  untruth  without  openly  de- 
claring what  they  think  about  it;  nor  ought  they  (in  my 
opinion),  in  conscience,  to  pander  to  a  grasping  ambition, 
trampling  upon  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  violating  the  law 
of  God  and  man.  God  willed  the  being  of  States,  therefore 
He  willed  that  they  should  maintain,  in  His  name,  His  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  truth,  defensively;  for  governments  are 
placed  by  God  for  that  purpose.  Besides,  the  whole  nation, 
(or  nearly  so)  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  applying  to  such 
public  cases,  the  charge  of  our  Lord  with  regard  to  private 
wrongs  ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case  they  consider  it  not  only 
a  right  but  their  duty,  to  stop  the  thief,  and  to  call  to  the 
police  to  prevent  the  robber  from  conveying  away  your  pro- 
perty, or  beating  your  children  I 

But  I  persist  in  believing  that  something  practical  might 
be  made  of  my  idea;  for  England  can  afford  to  take  no 
offence,  she  can  also  afford  to  give  way.  I  intend  to  write 
to  two  influential  friends  at  Boston,  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina merely  to  perform  a  duty.  One  of  them  is  already  in- 
fected with  the  Oregon  and  universal  occupation  fever ;  the 
other  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  old  Federalists  of  1814. 
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CHAP. 

Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Hare.  XII. 

Onkhill :  Monday  evening,  8th  December,  1845. 

At  last  Ignatius  is  getting  ready !  Of  my  seven  epistles  to 
Neander  (the  three  have  grown  into  seven,  as  the  seven  of 
Ignatius  have  shrunk  into  three)  only  one  remains  to  be 
-written,  for  which  the  preparations  are  made.  It  will  be  a 
snug  volume  in  quarto  of  about  thirty  sheets,  and  I  hope  it 
will  please  you.  But  me  it  cannot  please,  until  I  have  laid 
it  before  you,  and  improved  it  by  your  remarks,  and  enriched 
it  by  help  of  your  books.  Next  week  I  could  free  myself 
from  town.    Can  you  receive  me  ? 

To  the  Same. 

18th  December,  1845. 

.  .  .  The  explanation  of  my  Calendar  of  Scripture-reading 
(Lesetafel)  has  become  by  degrees  an  apology  for  the  critical 
German  school,  and  an  attempt  to  carry  through,  in  perfect 
orthodoxy,  the  new  formula  of  inspiration  and  prophecy 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  has  been  doing  with  us  in 
that  field  from  the  time  of  Kant  down  to  Ewald,  who  has 
been  more  inspired  by  the  high  ethical  dignity  and  character 
of  the  Prophets,  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  And 
this  merit  is  immense !  His  translation  and  historical  ex- 
planation of  Isaiah  xl.  to  lxvi.  is  admirable ;  only  I  cannot 
understand  how  he  can  insist  upon  the  servant  of  God, 
chapter  liii.,  being  taken  there  in  the  collective  sense,  as 
certainly  it  is  taken  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  true 
Israel  collectivity  was  the  remnant  of  the  believing  Israelites : 
personally  we  learn  that  there  was  a  man  (if  he  is  not,  as  I 
believe,  Jeremiah,  how  is  it  credible  such  a  man  should  be 
unknown  to  us?)  who  represented  it  individually  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  that  the  Prophet  sees  in  him  the  atone- . 
ment  for  men's  sins.  As  this  form  intuitively  forebodes 
Christ  in  His  earthly,  bodily  appearance,  so  the  other  is  the 
harbinger  of  Christ  as  the  invisible  Head  of  His  body,  the 
Church.  And  thus,  the  historical  interpretation  gives  us 
two  prophecies  instead  of  one — Christ  and  also  His  kingdom, 
instead  of  Christ  crucified  alone ;  the  sacrifice  of  atonement 
and  that  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  both  foreshadowed 
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CHAP.     here.    But  all  institutions  of  the  law,  and  all  prophecies,  are 
XU*       Messianic,  and  that,  Christ  has  said  Himself. 

The  formula  of  the  old  Church  differed  not  much  from  the 
practice  of  ancient  Borne  in  consulting  the  Sibylline  books, 
as  indeed  the  Sortes  Christiana  were  literally  the  same.  The 
Reformation  did  not  overthrow  that  formula,  but  prepared 
its  death,  and  the  life  of  the  new  one. 

To  the  Same. 

Oakhill :  81st  December,  1845. 

[In  the  interval  since  the  letter  of  18th  December,  Bunsen 
had  spent  a  few  days  with  Hare  at  Herstmonceaux  Rectory.] 

In  these  concluding  hours  of  a  year  which  has  been  full  of 
blessings  to  me,  I  feel  the  want  of  conversing  with  you,  at 
least  in  writing,  and  of  dwelling  upon  some  of  the  happiest 
hours  which  were  spent  under  your  hospitable  roof.  They 
have  been  a  real  refreshment  to  me,  and  I  hope  will  be  a 
lasting  benefit.  I  delight  to  reflect  upon  all  the  affection, 
and  charity,  and  piety,  and  thought,  which  I  there  beheld, 
and  pray  that  your  happiness  may  be  long  preserved.  I 
thank  you  for  all  the  affection  you  bear  to  me ;  of  which  I 
had  a  new  proof  on  my  arrival  here,  where  I  found  your 
and  your  dear  wife's  corrections  of  my  letter  to  Gladstone, 
which  make  me  say  exactly  what  I  wished,  but  had  failed 
to  express  exactly. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Oakhill :  12th  January,  1846. 

Inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed  (cuneiform)  character, 
a  short  time  since  considered  hopelessly  sealed,  have  been 
read,  and  wonderfully  confirm  statements  of  Herodotus  with 
reference  to  Darius  Hystaspes.  With  what  renewed  interest 
we  shall  behold  the  ancient  Persian  bas-reliefs  in  the  British 
Museum!  But,  apropos  of  these,  I  must  mention  that 
Bansen  saw  three  days  ago,  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  just  un- 
packed, two  specimens  of  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  presented 
to  him  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  to  whom  they  had  been, 
sent  by  the  Consul  at  Mosul.  A  male  and  female  head  of 
exquisite  execution,  and  without  a  particle  of  barbarism 
except  the  conventional  mode  of  representing  the  eye  in  full 
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front,  while  the  faces  are  in  profile.     The  French  Govern-     CHAP. 

ment  are  expending  large  sums  for  the  removal  of  masses  of 

sculpture  from  the  same  tract. 

Bunsen  to  Mr.  Samud  Gwrney. 

Oakhill :  Monday,  15th  February,  1846. 

You  must  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  said 
to  me  on  Saturday,  when  I  dined  with  him.  He  expressed 
himself  '  very  much  pleased  with  the  address,9  *  and  added 
'  the  very  appearance  of  the  two  brothers  Gurney  is  impres- 
sive.' He  had  a  long  conversation  with  Wheaton  before 
and  after  dinner,  who  was  entirely  satisfied  with  all  he  said. 
I  feel  there  will  be  a  blessing  upon  the  step  you  have  taken ! 
God  be  thanked.  I  hope  much  from  your  excellent  brother's 
interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen  this  day. 

Bunsen  to  Q.  W.  Dasent,  Esq. 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  25th  March,  1846. 

•  .  .  When  I  transmitted  to  you  the  other  day  Jacob 
Grimm's  letter  with  that  honourable  testimonial  in  your 
favour,  you  expressed  to  me  the  wish  that  I  would  embody 
in  an  ostensible  letter  the    substance  of  what  already  on 
former  occasions  I  had  given  you  as  my  opinion  respecting 
the  success  of  your  philological  and  literary  studies,  and 
your  particular  fitness  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  of 
the  Taylorian  Professorship.    It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
have  thus  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  high  opinion  of 
your  literary  achievements,  and  of  the  judgment  and  taste 
they  exhibit ;   but  in  order  to  explain  my  belief  of  your 
particular  claims  for  that  honourable  place,  I  think  it  right, 
in  justice  as  well  to  you  as  to  myself,  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  my  view  of  the  object  of  that  foundation  itself.     I  will 
therefore  say,  that  I  presume  it  is  neither  intended  to  be  a 
linguistic  professorship  for  the  comparative  analysis  and 
ethnographic  review  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  on 
the  plan  of  Bopp's  Grammar,  or  of  Pritchard's  Researches ; 
nor  a  professorship  established  merely  for  giving  lectures  on 
modern  literature,  on  the  plan  of  works  like  those  of  Eich- 

•  On  the  Oregon  question,  advising  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  Ame- 
rican boundary. 
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CHAP,  horn,  Wachler,  and  Hallam.  I  suppose,  on  the  contrary, 
XIL  that  the  Taylorian  Professorship  is  to  be  instituted  for 
the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  modern  literature, 
based  upon  the  philological  knowledge  and  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  For  it  is 
exactly  this  union  which  has  made  modern  philology  a 
fruitful,  and  modern  literature  a  solid  study,  and  which  has 
led  to  many  important  discoveries  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
Now  it  is  such  a  union  between  the  language  and  literature  of 
modern  Europe  which  seems  to  me  to  characterise  the  course 
and  scope  of  your  studies. 

Of  the  four  great  families  of  Europe,  the  Germanic,  the 
Romanic,  the  Slavonic,  and  the  British  or  Celtic,  you  have 
directed  your  attention  to  the  literary  remains,  and  the  in- 
teresting questions  of  origin,  affinity,  and  history,  of  all  of 
them.  You  have  availed  yourself  of  those  researches  of 
Kopitar,  Dombrowsky,  and  Szaferik,  of  Talyj  and  other 
German  authors,  which  have  given  such  an  importance  and 
interest  in  Germany  to  Slavonic  studies,  and  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  beautiful  Servian  and  Bohemian  epic  and 
lyric  national  poetry,  as  essential  elements  in  the  history  of 
the  European  mind  and  art.  You  have  equally  followed  the 
researches  of  Schultze,  Meyer,  YiHemarqu£,  Leo  and  others, 
respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  the  different  branches  of 
Celtic  language  and  literature,  hitherto  buried  in  confusion 
in  fables  and  imposture. 

But  as  to  the  two  remaining  most  important  families,  the 
Germanic  and  Romanic,  you  have,  as  a  worthy  disciple  of 
Grimm,  first  made  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
two  principal  dialects  of  the  Germanic  tongue,  the  German 
in  all  its  branches,  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Old, 
Middle,  and  High  Dutch  (to  use  the  word  in  its  true  sense), 
the  Low-German  or  Dutch,  and  the  Scandinavian,  in  its 
mother-language,  the  Icelandic,  and  its  daughters  the  Swed- 
ish and  Danish.  Your  edition  of  the  Icelandic  grammar, 
your  Prose-Edda,  your  researches  into  the  Runic  inscrip- 
tions, and  your  other  works,  give  ample  proofs  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  those  studies.  Thus  you  will  be  able  to 
give  lectures  partly  philological,  partly  literary,  on  the  Edda, 
on  Beowulf,  and  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  on  the  great 
epic  poem  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Niebelungen,  on  the 
Minnesanger,  and  finally  on  the  literature  of  Lessing,  Gothe, 
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and  Schiller,  and  of  that  of  Oehlenschlager  and  of  Tegner ;     CHAP, 
thus  forming  a  course  of  Germanic  philology  and  literature       XI1, 
such  as  does  not  exist  now  in  England,  and  certainly  must 
have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  generous  founder 
of  that  professorship,  and  of  those  enlightened  men  called 
upon  to  realise  his  noble  idea. 

As  to  the  Romanic  literature,  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
researches  of  Raynouard  and  Diez  on  the  origin  of  Romanic 
language  and  literature,  researches  hitherto  not  much  better 
understood  than  those  about  British  and  Germanic  philo- 
logy. Thus  you  have  gained  a  sound  basis  for  the  history 
of  Romanic  literature,  from  the  Troubadours,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Fabliaux  of  France,  and  from  Dante  and  his 
contemporaries  in  Italy,  down  to  the  modern  literature  of 
that  great  portion  of  European  thought  and  art,  embodied 
in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages 
and  their  respective  dialects.  And  here  again  I  see  before 
me  a  course  of  lectures,  some  philological,  some  entirely 
literary,  which,  based  on  the  eternal  model  of  classical 
criticism,  research,  and  taste,  and  aided  by  preliminary 
studies  under  special  teachers,  may  bid  fair  to  inspire  new 
life  into  the  academical  studies  of  Oxford,  in  so  extended  and 
important  a  sphere. 

Were  your  studies  and  accomplishments  only  of  a  literary 
or  merely  of  a  linguistic  nature,  I  confess  I  should  feel  great 
doubt  as  to  your  success  in  standing  for  that  Professorship. 
There  would  in  that  case  not  be  that  connection  between  the 
studies  of  literature  and  language,  which  has  proved  to  be 
essential  for  substituting  a  living  knowledge  of  both,  to  an 
exclusively  philological,  or  a  purely  aesthetics!  and  so-called 
philosophical,  treatment  of  modern  literature,  and  which  I 
presume  to  be  required  by  those  who  have  to  elect  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

As  to  a  linguistic  professorship  of  a  comparative  ethno- 
graphical character,  I  think  it  would  be  of  the  highest 
usefulness  in  Oxford,  and  England  possesses  the  first  living 
author  in  Europe  in  this  new  and  growing  science,  the 
author  of  the  '  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man- 
kind : '  but  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  Professorship  could  come 
into  the  scope  of  the  Taylorian  Institution. 

With  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  success, 

I  remain,  &c,  Bunsen. 


CHAP. 
XII. 
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Bunsen  to  a  Son  and  Daughter -in-Law>  staying  at  Borne, 

Oakhill :  16th  April,  1846. 

How  often  in  spirit  do  I  fly  over  to  my  beloved  Borne,  and 
to  the  house  of  the  dear  friend*  who  has  received  you  with 
such  affection — to  the  Capitol,  to  the  chapel  and  the  hospital ! 

We  have  passed  the  quiet  and  holy  week  in  such  quiet  as 
could  be  had  in  London.  Our  dear  child  went  through  her 
preparation  for  Confirmation  by  the  venerable  Steinkopf,  in 
deep  seriousness  and  concentration  of  mind ;  and  on  Palm 
Sunday,  in  the  name  of  herself  and  her  companions,  pro- 
nounced composedly  her  profession  of  faith.  On  Easter 
Sunday  we  partook  with  her  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It 
was  oh  Easter  Monday  that  I  peculiarly  thought  of  you  in  the 
beloved  chapel  on  the  Capitol.  Through  all  this  course  of 
serious  thought,  I  had  a  very  anxious  affair  to  fight  out, 
relating  to  the  noble-minded  Gobat,  named  by  the  King  as 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  drawn  upon  him  much 
envy ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  had  something  to  complete  in 
my  MS.  of  the  two  volumes  of  '  Ignatius,'  which  are  to  be 
sent  off  to  the  press  to-morrow. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Monday :  20th  April,  1846. 

The  book  enquired  about,  which  Bunsen  gave  to  the  Princess 
Sophia,  was  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Hymn  Book. 
Many  years  ago  she  had  wished  for  the  original  edition,  hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  a  copy  given  (by  you)  to  the  late 
Princess  Augusta ;  but  the  enquiries  made  after  it  were  in 
vain,  as  similar  ones  from  many  quarters  had  long  proved ; 
more  purchasers  having  appeared  for  the  former  Hymn  Book 
than  copies  could  be  found.  We  were  longer  than  we  had 
intended  in  delivering  the  book  to  the  Princess,  having  twice 
driven  to  Kensington  in  vain,  finding  her  engaged  with  royal 
visitors ;  a  third  time,  however,  we  succeeded  in  seeing  her — I 
thought  her  much  altered  and  aged,  but  as  usual  conversible, 
and  entering  into  every  subject  with  interest  and  intelligence. 

*  Kestoer,  the  Hanoverian  Minister  Resident,  who  had  found  an  apart- 
ment for  the  travellers  under  the  same  roof  with  himself,  and  in  every  way 
cherished  them. 
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It  is  edifying  to  behold  the  mild  and  benevolent  expression  of     CHAP 
her  countenance,  knowing  that  she  lives  in  ceaseless  pain,       xn- 
and  has  but  sorrow  and  trial  to  look  back  upon. 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

[Translation.] 

London :  Thursday  morning,  30th  April,  1846. 
(32  yeara  after  the  taking  of  Paris.) 

•  •  •  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  present  time  and  the  future, 
upon  m y  own  generation  and  jours,  and  upon  the  laceration 
and  dismemberment  of  intellectual  and  popular  life  among  Ger- 
mans, the  more  do  I  groan  in  spirit  over  human  folly.  Where- 
fore labour  to  be  possessed  of  the  key  of  all  knowledge,  only 
to  open  therewith  syllables  and  letters  and  trifles  of  antiquity  9 
or  else,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  likely  to  be  discovered  which  could  remunerate 
the  labour  of  opening  or  forcing  the  lock  P  Who  has  a  right 
to  break  down,  unless  he  possesses  will  and  the  power  to  build 
up  again?  No  man  has  a  calling  to  deal  with  History,  who  is 
not  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  Religion,  the  social  system, 
and  that  of  the  State ;  and  how  should  he  become  so  without 
having  studied  theology  and  law  ?  Between  reality  of  know- 
ledge and  pretension  to  it,  careful  discrimination  is  essential, 
which,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  a  German  philologer,  who 
might  as  easily  interpret  the  Bible  and  the  Pandects,  as 
Theocritus  and  Eustathius,  and  far  more  easily  than  the  Ra- 
maguna  and  Menu ;  but  first  of  all,  he  must  have  learnt  to 
interpret  Homer,  Plato,  and  Thucydides. 

Take  hold  of  the  thing  with  spirit,  my  beloved  son ;  and 
drive  out  of  your  head  all  useless  self-contemplation ;  in  its 
place  let  your  mind  dwell  on  reality,  the  God-created  object 
of  intellectual  contemplation,  Leave  alphabets  and  stones 
to  others,  from  whom  you  may  learn  their  just  interpre- 
tation, and  plunge  into  the  history  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  humanity,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Bible,  and  its 
outward  enclosure  the  Pandects.  The  antiquated  magic 
spells,  by  which  historical  revelation  was  to  be  conjured  up, 
are  broken,  or  at  least  powerless ;  not  certainly  because  their 
object  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  because  spells  more  potent  have 
become  visible  on  the  mental  horizon,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  rapid  revolution  of  the  intellectual  universe.    In  like 
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CHAP,     manner  is  the  Roman  law  system  verging  to  its  decline,  to 

1     make  room  for  a  more  perfect  edifice. 

Religion  is  to  the  Christian,  in  the  nearest  sense  (not  as 
with  the  Jew,  the  Hindoo,  the  Arabian),  that  which  enters  into 
his  flesh  and  blood ;  just  because  it  is  the  religion  of  humanity, 
and  not  a  part  of  nationality.  In  other  words  one  might  say : 
therefore  shall  Christianity  pervade  both  nation  and  state, — 
the  oaiop  shall  unfold  out  of  the  Upov :  not  as  with  the  Jews, 
by  direct  revelation  and  tradition,  but  as  by  the  Ionian  mind 
popularly  worked  out,  from  the  God-given  essentially  human 
feeling.  That  is  what  I  should  call  a  regenerate  nationality ! 
But  there  are,  alas!  mere  shadows  of  Christianity  in  the 
world !  Such  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  the  English- 
man, and  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Scotchman. 

It  is  said  that  a  Jesuit  pupil  has  this  advantage  over  the 
disciple  of  Deism,  that  revelation  is  of  real  worth  to  him. 
That  is  distorting  the  fact.  Neither  of  them,  neither  the 
believer  in  authority,  nor  the  believer  in  an  abstract  God, 
take  into  consideration  historical  revelation.  But  inasmuch 
as  inward  subjective  religion  is  a  moral  conviction,  and  there- 
fore a  belief  in  reason  and  self-responsibility,  the  follower 
of  Kant  has  an  incomparably  firmer  hold  on  the  truth  of  life 
than  the  scholar  of  Loyola.  If  the  latter  be  actually  believing, 
then  he  is  a  converted  Christian ;  and  of  such  I  am  not  here 
speaking.  But  the  person  or  the  people,  proceeding  from  that 
school,  as  natural  men  (not  as  born  again  in  the  Spirit  of 
God),  are  the  first  to  sink  into  unbelief  of  Christianity,  and 
that  all  the  more  easily  if  of  intelligent  mind  and  refined  cul- 
tivation ;  for  as  all  was  to  them  authority,  not  inward  con- 
sciousness, nor  revelation  evidenced  by  competent  testimony, 
they  cannot  avoid  becoming  aware  of  the  deceit  and  hollow- 
ness  of  their  foundation.  But  the  Deist,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  moral  energy  and  intellectual  activity,  although 
on  the  domain  of  the  natural  man,  is  drawn  into  a  straggle, 
which  brings  Christianity  essentially  near  to  him.  Compare 
the  history  of  Germany  and  of  Spain  since  1780. 

I  am  resolved  to  encounter  the  school  of  Tubingen,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  exertions ;  in  order  to  tear  asunder  the  veil 
of  romance  in  which  they  have  enwrapped  the  history  of  the 
two  first  centuries  with  their  web  of  self-delusion. 

I  have  written  afresh  my  long-commenced  work  on  the 
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Pastoral  Epistles,  after  having  worked  through  De  Wette's     CJ^P- 

commentary,  excellent  in  its  way.    I  am  quite  convinced  that     L 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  as  well  as  the  second : 
(De  Wette  says,  'as  little  as  the  second') — first,  because  it  does 
not  in  the  very  least  fall  in  with  the  later  period  (neither  with 
the  year  100  nor  160) :  secondly,  because  although  it  must  be 
rated  beneath  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  congregations,  it  is 
throughout  Pauline.  Thus  I  go  through  the  epistles  that 
have  been  called  in  question,  and  close  with  the  few  undoubted. 
Then  I  shall  work  through  Dorner's  new  book  on  the  person 
of  Christ;  and  then  we  shall  see  what  the  Spirit  moves  me  to 
write ;  as  to  which  I  am  very  curious. 

Our  complication  of  difficulties  lies  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  of  the  seventeenth  lies  in  the  second ;  the 
solution  of  the  first  is  the  nineteenth  ! 

May  God  guide  and  strengthen  you ! 

Bunsen  to  Platner  (Charge  dy Affaires  of  Saxony  in  Rome). 

[Translation.] 

London :  5th  July,  1846. 

My  beak  Feibnd, — I  cannot  let  my  friend  Mr.  Harford  go 
to  Borne,  without  sending  a  sign  of  life  to  you.  He  is  an  old 
Roman, since  181 7,  when  he  spent  a  long  time  in  Borne,  in  great 
intimacy  with  Consalvi.  His  ample  fortune  is  shared  between 
the  needy  and  the  fine  arts ;  he  possesses  many  fine  pictures  of 
the  grand  historical  school,  and  the  object  of  his  chief  venera- 
tion is  Michael  Angelo,  to  whose  especial  history  he  has  devoted 
most  persevering  research.  He  caused  your  articles  upon  the 
subject  of  art  in  Borne,  upon  the  Arazzi,  the  Sistina,  &c,  in 
our  work,  to  be  translated  for  his  particular  study ;  and  has 
the  greater  wish  for  your  personal  acquaintance. 

I  and  mine  are  struggling  on  through  these  months  of  tur- 
moil as  well  as  we  can,  securing  to  ourselves  hours  if  not  days 
of  rest ;  and  if  one  has  but  inward  tranquillity,  and  a  happy 
family  circle,  one  may  maintain  independence  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  of  this  world's  metropolis,  although  ever 
longing  after  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  remaining  nine 
months  of  the  year.  My  occupations  are  a  pleasure  to  me  : 
I  have  learnt  much  here,  and  daily  learn  more,  principally 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  grandest  political  existence  of 
modern  times,  and  a  close  observation  of  the  great  statesmen 
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CHAP,  of  this  country.  I  like  the  nation,  and  the  nation  likes  me. 
XI1,  But  never  was  I  a  more  thorough  German  than  now,  or  more 
proud  of  being  one.  In  everything  relating  to  intellectual 
and  scientific  progress,  the  preponderance  of  Germany  is 
ever  increasing ;  other  nations  begin  to  discover  that  they 
have  much  to  learn  from  us,  and  that  Germany  in  the  last 
sixty  years  has  worked  through  a  revolution  in  the  world  of 
intelligence,  like  that  of  France  in  political  life,  but  which 
may  well  prove  of  still  greater  influence  and  duration.  Upon 
this  truth  I  have  dwelt  much  in  a  small  book,  published  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  with  the  purpose  of  cutting  short 
much  empty  declamation  both  in  Germany  and  here,  entitled 
the  '  Church  of  the  Future.'  In  process  of  years  more  will  be 
heard  from  me  on  this  matter,  if  God  shall  preserve  to  me  life 
and  health ;  but  my  '  Egypt'  must  first  be  completed.  With 
the  part  that  is  about  to  come  out  you  will  be  more  interested 
than  with  the  first  portion,  except  the  general  introduction. 
I  hope  to  live  and  die  here. 

May  God  preserve  you !  With  affectionate  greeting  to  all 
yours,  I  remain  ever  your  faithful  friend, 

BUNSEK. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Wildbad.) 

[Translation.] 

Carlton  Terrace  :  Monday,  13th  July,  1846. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  two  great  days — the  Con- 
secration of  Gobat  on  Sunday,  the  5th,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta's  memorable  sermon ;  and  the  dinner-party  (extern* 
porised)  on  Monday,  the  6th,  with  all  the  speeches  and  after- 
dinner  songs  from  the  '  Messiah.'  The  excellent  Gobat  left 
us  on  Thursday  for  Antwerp;  the  day  before  we  had  got 
through  all  business  matters  satisfactorily.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day  were  very  lazy  dayB.  Saturday  evening  I  felt  the  8pirit 
of  composition  and  thought,  which  had  sadly  left  me,  -to 
be  returning,  and  next  morning  I  rose  soon  after  five  and 
worked  at  Letter  VI.  (to  Neander)  successfully.  After  five  in 
the  afternoon  I  walked  with  Meyer  and  Reumont  to  Ken- 
sington. To  bed  by  ten,  and  this  morning  I  went  on  where 
I  had  left  off.  I  hope  to  read  the  whole  letter  this  week  to 
Hare — whose  volumes  are  real  treasures  of  thought  and 
erudition.  He  and  Mrs.  Hare  were  among  those  most  in- 
spirited by  that  Monday  dinner,  when  the  Spirit  fell  upon  us, 
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including  the  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England.     Hare  is     CHAP, 
fall  of  wrath  at  an  attack  made  upon  me  in  the  '  Christian       XI1, 
Remembrancer ' — in  a  very  Jesuitical  way,  insinuating  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  so  much  influence  allowed  me.    Another 
article  execrates  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  as  an  abomina- 
tion.   This  zeal  savours  more  of  hatred  than  of  charity. 

I  have  succeeded  as  to  Lord  Westmoreland's  remaining  at 
Berlin. 

The  Bishop  and  Elders  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  on  June 
25,  in  their  meeting  at  Berthelsdorf,  have  decreed  to  present 
to  me  through  Latrobe  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Zinzen- 
dorfs  poems.  I  prize  the  gift  higher  than  ten  academical 
honours  or  orders. 

To  the  Same. 

[TnnslatiaiL] 

London:  23rd  July,  1846. 

•  .  .  My  life  here  is  full  of  important  and  varied  interest. 
With  the  new  Ministry  I  am  on  a  very  good  footing.  Palmer- 
ston  is  like  an  old  Mend :  he  in  the  palace  like  a  brother. 
The  Queen's  half  brother.  Prince  Leiningen,  has  also  shown  me 
much  confidence ;  there  is  a  new  and  popular  spirit  arising 
among  these  mediatised  peers  of  the  empire — a  proof  of  the 
resistless  impulse  of  the  German  nation  towards  unity  and 
freedom.  The  Synod  shows  an  excellent  temper,  good  inten- 
tions, just  appreciation  of  time  and  measure.  Theiner  has 
declared  against  the  so-called  '  friends  of  light '  and  Ronge. 
The  fermentation  of  minds  is  great,  spiritually  and  politi- 
cally :  great  events,  as  they  are  preparing,  create  a  pressure 
against  inferior  men,  without  bringing  them  forward — they 
will  therefore  be  either  overthrown  or  pushed  aside. 

I  have  worked  out  Letter  VI.,  and  made  new  researches, 
or  rather  renewed  older  ones,  in  order  to  write  that  letter 
more  effectively.  It  is  not  to  be  said  what  a  comfort  I  feel 
it,  to  have  my  books  and  my  children  all  about  me. 

27th  July. — The  greatest  event  of  the  day  is  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  First  Committee  of  the  Synod  (the  constitutional 
one),  Nitzsch  being  chairman.  It  is  this : — 1.  At  the  first 
examination  of  the  candidates  pro  facilitate  prceddcandi,  no 
subscription  of  any  Articles.  2.  At  the  second  examination, 
the  vocation  to  a  given  parish,  the  subscription  is  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  and  wishes  of  that  congregation.    3.  At  the 
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chap  ^na^  examination,  subscription  of  a  new,  universal,  Protestant 
Xll.       declaration,  embodying  the  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of 

God,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  justification  by  faith. 

That  would  be  the  signal  of  a  new  Reformation,  which  the 
world  wants  everywhere.  We  Germans,  alone,  can  give  the 
formula  of  the  new  consciousness  of  Christianity. 

To  the  Syndic  Siev eking,  in  Hamburgh. 

[Translation.] 

London :  8th  September,  1846. 

Among  the  latest  events  nothing  interests  me  so  nearly 
as  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  its  coincidence  with  the 
General  Synod  at  Berlin.  The  fact  that  150  and  180  dis- 
senting ministers,  of  both  hemispheres  and  of  all  colours, 
should  have  knelt  at  the  communion-table  of  the  English 
Church,  on  two  successive  Sundays,  to  receive  the  elements 
from  the  hands  of  Baptist  Noel,  speaks  for  itself.  About  200 
elergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  among  the  500  British, 
Lord  Wriothesley  Russell,  brother  of  the  Premier,  being  one 
of  the  number. 

The  Alliance  has  originated  a  Society  for  evangelisation 
among  the  foreigners  here  collected,  Lord  Ashley  being 
President,  and  I  have  publicly  advocated  the  measure. 

I  hail,  with  you,  the  emigration  of  our  countrymen  to 
North  America  (the  land  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  our 
own  kindred),  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I  have  daily  the  map  before  me,  and  contemplate 
the  Bio  Bravo  del  Norte,  of  which  I  take  possession  from 
Santa  Fe  and  San  Felipe,  and  then  the  two  Californias  *  and 
the  fine  desert  land  between  North  California  and  the  Bio 
del  Norte  as  the  connecting  tract ;  and  then  I  draw  a  line 

•  Whenever  the  curiosities  of  Bunsen's  diplomatic  life  in  London  see  the 
light  of  publicity,  his  plan  of  accepting  the  offer  made  by  the  rulers  of 
Mexico  in  1842,  to  purchase  California  far  the  King  of  Prussia  will  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  original.  Humboldt  dissuaded  His  Majesty,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  The  Prussian  Envoy  at  Washington,  Baron 
Ronne,  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  applauded  the  project  '  The  time  has 
come/  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Bunsen,  ( when  we  ought  to  take  a  grand  and 
independent  attitude.  For  this  we  must  be  united,  and  we  must  possess  a 
fleet  and  colonies.  Your  idea  of  purchasing  California  is  excellent  I 
never  ventured  to  express  such  far-stretching  desires.  But  I  pointed  out  in 
1837  already,  when  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  German  emigrants  here, 
that  Mexico  would  perhaps  resolve  upon  ceding  a  portion  of  California. 
Your  plan  of  purchasing  the  whole  is  better  in  every  respect1 
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southwards,  if  possible  to  the  25th  degree  (instead  of  the     CHAP. 
42nd),  as  my  boundary  on  the  Pacific,  and  I  feel  the  joy  of  the       ^^ 
human  race,  that  God  should  have  granted  to  it  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  earth. 

'  Canada  is  not  worth  keeping  long/  is  becoming  here 
more  and  more  the  general  feeling. 


Contemporary  Notice. 

Saturday :  29th  August,  1846. 

We  had  reason  to  be  very  thankful  on  Bunsen's  birthday 
for  all  attendant  circumstances — it  was  a  very  cheerful  day. 
Archdeacon  Hare  and  his  wife  dined  with  us,  and  a  charade 
was  represented  very  cleverly  in  the  evening,  contrived  be- 
tween Lepsius  and  Henry,  and  worked  at  by  all  in  the  course 
of  that  afternoon  only,  for  the  preceding  evening  the  plan 
had  not  been  decided  upon,  and  all  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
from  ten  till  after  two,  was  passed  at  one  of  the  meetings  in 
Exeter  Hall.  They  acted  the  word  'grandfather'  (Gross- 
vaier),  in  allusion  to  the  birth  a  few  days  since  of  the  first 
grandchild.  This  was  symbolised  by  Herodotus,  the  Father 
of  History,  the  nine  books  of  whose  work  are  designated  by 
the  names  of  the  Nine  Muses,  personated  by  nine  veiled 
figures;  on  each  veil  the  name  of  the  Muse  was  pinned. 
When  the  narfies  had  been  duly  observed,  the  veils  dropped, 
and  disclosed  figures  (in  graceful  drapery)  portraying 
various  works  of  their  own  father — Frances,  very  picturesque 
in  Grecian  folds,  formed  by  a  red  shawl,  with  a  '  Basilica ' 
on  her  head,  like  a  mural  crown,  and  another  in  her  hand ; 
Emilia  was  robed  as  Roma  with  the  Seven  Hills  as  a  diadem 
(alluding  to  the  work  on  '  Soman  topography ') ;  Mary,  as  the 

*  Church  of  the  Future,'  with  a  transparent  veil  and  a  mirror 
in  her  hand ;  Theodora,  with  a  lyre,  veiled,  held  the  '  Hymn 
Book ; '  Lepsia  (as  we  call  Madame  Lepsius)  wds  '  Jerusalem,' 
in  mourning  robes  and  a  mural  crown ;  Lepsius  himself,  as 
an  Egyptian  statue,  stiffly  wrapped,  with  a  high  cap,  repre- 
sented the  work  on  Egypt;  Meyer  bore  aloft  the  work  on 

*  Ignatius,'  hiding  behind  the  rest,  to  indicate  its  -not  being 
yet  come  out ;  Henry  bore  the  '  Roman  Liturgy '  (that  used 
in  the  Chapel  of  Palazzo  Caffarelli);  and  Reumont,  dressed  as 
a  Cabinet  Courier,  carried  a  load  of  despatches. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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CHAP.         The  Princess  of  Prussia  arrived  yesterday  (28th),  and  we 
i  are  to  dine  with  her  at  the  Queen  Dowager's  to-morrow. 

Contemporary  Notice. 
C&sbiobury  Park :  Monday  morning,  14th  September,  1846. 

...  A  few  words  about  our  pleasant  visit  here  may  per- 
haps be  written  before  luncheon — after  which  we  return  to 
town.  On  Saturday,  the  12th,  the  Princess  of  Prussia  came 
again  to  London,  and  after  seeing  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Westminster  Abbey  she  took  luncheon  at  Carlton 
Terrace,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  getting  Lord  Palmerston 
to  meet  her,  as  he  was  in  town  for  the  day.  After  ^having 
conversed  with  everybody,  she  went  to  some  shops,  and  then 
to  the  station,  where  we  were  awaiting  her.  Then  by  special 
train,  we  reached  Watford  station  in  half  an  hour,  the  Princess 
talking  and  listening  to  Bunsen  all  the  way — although  when 
she  entered  the  carriage  she  looked  as  if  she  were  quite  ex- 
hausted. It  is  inconceivable  how  she  keeps  up  an  incessant 
activity  of  body  and  mind,  although  perhaps  less  surprising 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  who  is  an  habitual 
invalid ;  but  she  must  be  much  the  better  for  her  journey,  or 
the  fine  season,  or  both,  for  she  is  very  rarely  heard  to  cough 
at  present.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  Cashiobury — the  picturesque  house  and  garden  and 
magnificent  trees  in  the  park.  Queen  Adelaide  was  as  kind 
to  us  as  possible ;  and  I  found,  as  I  have  always  experienced 
at  her  dinner  parties,  that  her  good  humour  and  good  nature 
seems  to  pervade  the  company. 

Tuesday,  loth  September. — After  all,  this  letter  could  not 
be  finished  yesterday.  When,  in  the  morning,  the  Que^n 
Dowager  had  the  kindness  to  send  us  for  a  drive  to  Lord 
Clarendon's  (the  Grove,  adjoining  Cashiobury  Park),  we  found 
Lady  Clarendon,  as  usual,  very  pleasing,  and  she  showed  us 
the  valuable  collection  of  Van  Dycks  and  many  other  pictures 
of  the  friends  and  descendants  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Windsor  Castle :  Wednesday,  23rd  September,  1846. 

Here  I  am,  all  day  in  conversation  either  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  royal  personages,  or  with  my  excellent  philo* 
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sophical  friend  [Stockinar].  The  Queen  is  most  gracious;  chap. 
last  night  I  had  the  honour  of  her  taking  my  arm  to  be  con-  XII> 
ducted  to  dinner,  the  Queen  Dowager  going  first  with  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  then  came  the  Queen,  and  then 
the  Princess  of  Prussia  with  Prince  Albert.  The  Queen  spoke 
much  to  me  of  the  King's  kindness  to  herself  this  day  a  year 
ago,  and  was  very  conversible. 

I  reached  the  station  just  fire  minutes  too  late  !  the  train 
to  arrive  at  5  o'clock,  being  a  Sunday  train,  all  other  days 
at  4  45.  As  I  arrived,  the  whistle  sounded,  but  the  super- 
intendent stopped  the  train,  and  had  my  carriage  put  on; 
off  we  went,  but  only  for  two  seconds,  for  then  there  appeared 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  for  him  there  was  a  second  delay.  I 
learnt  the  state  of  the  case  at  Slough,  where  I  invited  Lord 
Palmerston  into  my  carriage,  and  had  a  good  long  conversa- 
tion with  him.  I  have  been  two  hours  with  Prince  Albert — 
the  subjects  being  Spain  and  Prussia. 

Contemporary  Notice* 

Windsor  Castle :  Friday,  25th  September,  1846. 

I  arrived  here  yesterday  at  six,  and  at  eight  all  followed 
the  Queen  in  to  dinner  in  the  great  hall  hung  round  with  the 
Waterloo  portraits.  The  band,  so  placed  as  to  be  invisible, 
played  exquisitely,  so  that  what  with  the  fine  proportions  of 
the  hall,  and  the  well-subdued  lights,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  plate  and  decoration,  the  scene  was  such  as  fairy  tales 
present ;  and  Lady  Canning,  Miss  Dawson,  and  Miss  Stanley 
were  beautiful  enough  to  personate  the  ideal  attendants  of 
an  ideal  Court.  The  Queen  looked  well  and  rayormante,  with 
that  expression  that  she  always  has  when  thoroughly  pleased 
with  all  that  occupies  her  mind — which  you  know  I  always 
observe  with  delight,  as  fraught  with  that  truth  and  reality 
which  so  essentially  belong  to  her  character,  and  so  strongly 
distinguish  her  countenance,  in  all  its  changes,  from  the  fixed 
mask  only  too  common  in  the  royal  rank  of  society. 

The  many  interesting  objects  in  the  Corridor  always  cause 
Buusen  and  myself  to  linger  on  the  way  back  to  our  rooms.  .  . 
In  the  afternoon  the  Queen  took  a  long  drive  in  the  Park. 
I  was  in  one  of  the  open  carriages  with  Lady  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Edward  Howard,  and  very  glad  to  see  so  much 

i  2 
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CHAP,  of  the  grounds,  and  the  various  establishments  as  they  were 
xn*  shown  to  the  Princess,  the  fine  collection  of  dogs,  and  that 
of  fowls,  and  the  perfect  arrangement  of  each,  the  dairy,  Ac., 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  trees  everywhere.  I  am  now 
(Saturday,  26th)  returned  to  Carlton  Terrace,  after  accom- 
plishing a  visit  undisturbed  by  any  contretemps.  Bunsen 
remains  at  the  Castle  as  long  as  the  Princess  stays,  that  is, 
till  Tuesday :  on  Wednesday  we  are  both  invited  to  dine  at 
the  Queen  Dowager's  at  Marlborough  House ;  it  is  the  Prin- 
cess's last  day,  and  her  birthday,  for  which  festival  Bunsen 
and  I  have  been  at  much  pains  (in  which  I  wish  I  may 
succeed)  in  getting  together  an  Album,  with  views  of  the 
various  places  she  has  visited  during  her  stay  in  England — 
a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  could  have  been  imagined, 
as  the  poverty  of  London  in  the  representations  of  London 
can  scarcely  be  believed.  I  have  taken  my  share  in  hunting 
through  print  shops,  and  I  found  most  of  what  would  at  all 
serve  the  purpose  in  a  little  shop  of  no  show,  very  near 
St.  Martin's  Church.  But  of  Marlborough  House  and  of 
Cashiobury,  two  of  the  principal  resting  places  of  the  Prin- 
cess, no  representation  was  found  to  exist :  so  I  have  made 
views  from  nature  of  them,  as  well  as  I  could.  The  diffi- 
culty when  at  Cashiobury  was  to  find  an  opportunity  to  draw 
unobserved ;  but  the  early  morning  proved  fine,  and  I  found 
my  position  and  made  my  sketch,  before  the  grandees  were 
up.  So  little  was  I  perceived,  that  it  has  been  reported  of 
the  Album  that  Bunsen  had  been  at  great  expense  in  employ- 
ing a  regular  artist  for  its  decoration,  and  Lord  Edward 
Howard  looked  incredulous  when  I  answered  his  question, 
that  I  had  been  out  drawing  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Princess  intends  to  depart  on  the  1st  October. 

Saturday,  3rd  October. — On  the  1st  we  saw  the  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia  glide  off  from  Woolwich,  in  the  Black 
Eagle  steamer,  in  the  finest  weather  imaginable.  She  had 
been  much  affected  at  parting  from  the  Queen  Dowager, 
who  has  been  like  a  mother  in  kindness  to  her ;  and 
altogether  her  visit  to  England  has  turned  out  as  well  as 
possible.  She  accepted  the  Album  with  great  kindness,  and 
gave  every  proof  of  being  much  pleased  with  it.  The 
catalogue  rai8<ytmS9  in  verse,  by  Meyer,  was  very  ingeniously 
adapted  to  give  spirit  and  connection  to  the  contents,  and 
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formed  the  moat  interesting  part  of  them :  and  the  binding     CHAP 
and  arrangement  were  quite  successful.  '_ 

Bunsen  to  Bwron  Stockmar. 

[Translation.] 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  7th  October,  1846. 

...  I  have  been  reading  in  the  *  Pictorial  History  of 
England '  (Macfar lane's),  which  Arnold  considered  the  best 
for  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Anglo-European  relation  of 
the  period  from  1688  to  1720.  So  ho !  So  ho !  Zing  William 
for  ever !  My  admiration  for  him  rises  the  more  I  become 
acquainted  with  the  immeasurable  wickedness  of  the  English 
nobility,  the  deep  corruption  of  Parliament  and  all  officials, 
the  indolence  and  selfishness  of  the  entire  nation  at  that 
time.  Pray  read  William's  secret  letters  on  the  Spanish 
concerns  and  the  French  alliance,  vol.  iv.,  part  1,  pp.  88  to 
110.  They  were  written  for  this  year  1846.  I  shall  not 
rest  until  I  hare  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  thing 
before  I  open  my  mouth  again. 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Waddmgton. 

15th  May,  1846. 

At  last  I  hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  executing  a  com- 
mission of  yours,  always  a  command,  most  zealously  obeyed. 
I  have  ascertained  that  a  youth  of  sixteen  may  be  admitted 
as  midshipman,  and  that  it  has  been  done,  but  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  alone  to  grant 
such  a  favour.  As  Lord  Ellenborough  is  only  to  be  found  at 
eleven,  I  was  not  in  time  this  morning,  having  had  Dr. 
Pritchard  to  breakfast ;  but  I  shall  go  again  to-morrow  or 
Saturday,  and  ask  it  as  a  personal  favour,  his  lordship 
having  always  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  may  hope  therefore 
to  get  that  promising  youth  into  the  navy.  I  hope  he  has  a 
sound  constitution  and  a  good  mathematical  head. 

\6th  May. — No  sooner  had  I  explained  the  case,  than 
Lord  Ellenborough  answered,  '  It  does  not  require  a 
word  more;  the  order  may  be  made  out  at  once  by  my 
brother-in-law,  only  you  will  consider  that  Mr.  F.  W.  being 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  requiring  eight  years  to  become 
lieutenant,  will  be  twenty-four  before  he  reaches  that  point : 
but  that  is  for  him  and  his  friends  to  consider.    He  is  a 
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CHAP,  midshipman  from  this  moment,  if  he  desires  it  after  this 
xn-  information.  I  gave  the  other  day  a  similar  admission  to 
the  son  of  Lord  Francis  Coningham,  but  he  is  only  thirteen.' 
1st  June. — I  have  just  received  the  appointment  of 
your  great-nephew,  in  an  official  packet,  which  should  be 
forwarded  immediately,  as  H.M.S.  Dido  is  fitting  out, 
according  to  Lord  E.'s  note,  which  I  have  enclosed.  I 
shall  be  in  town  from  to-morrow  till  Saturday,  and  very 
glad  to  present  Mr.  F.  F.  Waddington  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 
On  these  three  days,  the  two  last  of  May  and  first  of  June,  I 
consider  it  a  peculiar  blessing  to  have  been  enabled  to  gratify 
a  wish  of  yours. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

14th  May,  1846. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Literary  Fund  last  night,  at 
which  Bunsen  took  the  chair,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr. 
Kaye),  in  proposing  Bunsen's  health,  made,  of  course,  a 
great  eulogy  upon  him,  and  wound  up  by  observing  that  it 
might  be  presumption  in  him  to  dwell  upon  this  or  that 
point,  but  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
being  '  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  day,'  which  is  a  sharp 
stroke  against  the  Puseyites,  who  are  very  angry  with  Bunsen 
for  his  letter  to  Gladstone,  and  for  having  caused  the  ap- 
pointment of  Grobat  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  They  accuse 
him  of  heresy  on  account  of  the  work  on  Egypt,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  6  English  Review ':  for  which  condemnation  he 
must  be  consoled  by  the  favourable  tone  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review,'  of  the  '  Journal  des  Savans,'  the  '  Prospective  Re- 
view,' and  others,  and  above  all  by  a  good  conscience.  It  is 
unusual  for  a  foreigner  to  have  been  invited  to  preside  at  an 
English  anniversary  dinner  like  that  of  yesterday  evening. 
Bunsen  would  have  felt  bound  to  decline  the  distinction,  if 
he  had  not  regarded  it  as  a  compliment  to  his  King  and 
country,  and  to  the  diplomatic  body  in  general. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stochnar. 
[Translation.] 

Carlton  Terrace :  Saturday  morning,  23rd  May,  1846. 

I  must  breathe  a  warm  welcome  to  you,  although  I  do  not 
venture  in  person  so  early  to  break  in  upon  the  quiet  of  the 
Palace  !     First  of  all  I  hope  that  the  journey  will  have  done 
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you  good,  but  next  comes  my  longing  to  see  you.  I  remain  CHAP* 
here  till  to-morrow  after  church,  for  I  am  to  hear  the  Bishop  ft11- 
of  Oxford  preach ;  as  he  has  the  good  intention  of  preach- 
ing a  charity  sermon  for  the  German  Hospital  at  Dalston,  on 
the  Queen's  birthday ;  at  which,  of  course,  I  must  not  fail  to 
be  present.  Were  not  the  event*  hourly  expected,  I  should 
propose  to  you  to  allow  me  to  fetch  you  after  church  in  my 
carriage  (I  alone),  to  take  you  to  our  charming  Tusculum 
(Oakhill),  where  my  wife  and  children  are  staying. 

Bunsen  to  the  Syndic  Sieveking,  in  Hamburgh* 

[Translation.] 

London :  17th  June,  1846. 

To-morrow  the  meeting  in  the  London  Tavern  is  to  take 
place,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  for  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Hospital,  and  I  shall  have  much 
to  state  and  to  urge  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers ;  which 
I  shall  do  (seconded  by  Lord  Ashley)  with  more  joy  and 
courage  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  than  on  any  other  day. 

Oh!  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed,  and  the  thirty 
times  thirty  signs  of  woe  that  are  due  for  the  failure  of  all 
political  and  spiritual  organisation  in  our  beloved  father- 
land !  The  perishing  of  a  State,  because  the  people  or  the 
dynasty,  or  both,  are  ripe  for  destruction,  is  the  consequence 
of  a  well-prepared  judgment ;  but  that  all  should  proceed 
towards  dissolution  amid  the  best  and  finest  elements  of 
life,  because  strength  is  wanting  for  a  final  effort — that  is 
hard  and  bitter,  worthy  of  all  lamentation  !  .  .  .  The  excuse 
for  such  a  result  is  worse  than  the  fact  itself. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  24th  June,  1846. 

I  am  ever  thinking  of  the  words  of  Peel,  in  September, 
1841 — '  Let  the  King  remember  that  Necker's  having 
slighted  Mirabeau  brought  on  the  French  Revolution.' 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.  > 

[Translation.] 

Windsor  Castle :  Monday  (early),  9th  November,  1846. 

...  I  have  excellent  news  to  give  you !  Prince  Albert 
informed  me  yesterday  evening  of  his  intention  of  appoint- 

9  An  addition  to  the  Royal  Family. 
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CHAP.  u*g  Meyer  as  his  librarian  and  private  secretary,  in  the 
XH-  place  of  Dr.  Pretorius,  who  does  not  return,  owing  to  his 
wife's  ill  health.  Thus  has  Providence  helped  our  excellent 
friend,  for  which  we  have  reason  to  be  truly  thankful.  I 
have  suggested  that  Meyer  should  have  a  leave  of  absence 
occasionally,  that  he  may  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  study  the 
remains  of  Celtic  antiquity,  as  he  has  done  already  in  the 
matter  of  the  Welsh  manuscripts. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stockmwr* 
[Translation.] 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  11th  November,  1846. 

It  is  the  more  welcome  to  me  to  have  matter  of  business 
to  communicate  to  yon  which  obliges  me  to  write ;  for  the 
'  fair  days  in  Aranjuez '  still  exercise  their  influence,  and  the 
habit  of  exchange  of  ideas  draws  me  in  spirit  often  back  to 
the  proud  towers  of  Windsor. 

The  bomb  has  burst  over  Cracow.  Not  even  the  idea  of 
giving  to  it  the  character  of  a  free  imperial  city  (which 
according  to  the  despatch  was  offered  for  consideration)  has 
been  reckoned  possible. 

A  certain  Montesquieu  said  once,  that  the  principle  of  a 
certain  form  of  government  was  '  la  peur.'  We  have  made 
such  progress  in  principle  that  'la  peur  de  la  peur'  is 
become  the  principle  of  modern  rulers. 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Waddington. 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  18th  November,  1846. 

...  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  to  whom  I  presented  Prince  Lowenstein  the 
other  day.  She  enquired  after  you,  and  said  she  wished 
you  to  read  the  sixth  volume  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  book, 
as  containing  an  excellent  character  of  the  Princess  Sophia. 
I  was  invited  to  Windsor  Castle  to  spend  the  birthday  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  first  time,  as  it  is  not  usual 
with  the  Queen  to  have  foreign  guests  on  that  occasion.  In 
the  morning  I  accompanied  the  royal  party  to  the  terrace, 
to  see  the  troops,  who  fired  a  feu  de  joie  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  enjoyed  it  much,  in  extreme  serious- 
ness, and  returned  duly,  by  a  military  salute,  the  salutation 
he  received  as  the  colours  passed.    I  enquired  of  Prince 
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Albert  whether  he  had  formed  any  idea  as  yet  of  his  posi-  CHAP, 
tion,  at  this  early  age  (five  years).  He  told  me  that  last  XIL 
month  in  travelling  through  Cornwall,  he  had  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  cheers  accompanying  the  cry  of  '  The 
Duke  of  Cornwall  for  ever ! ' — when  Prince  Albert  informed 
him  that  there  had  been,  long  ago,  a  great  and  good  Prince 
of  Wales,  called  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  also  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  he  had  been  so  beloved  and  admired,  that 
people  had  not  forgotten  him,  and  the  title  being  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Sovereign,  together  with  that  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  ought  to  teach  him  to  emulate  the  merits  of  that 
great  Prince,  in  order  to  be  equally  beloved  and  remembered. 
I  had  brought  with  me  German  books  for  the  children,  and 
received  permission  to  present  them.  The  Queen  brought 
the  Royal  Family  into  the  corridor  after  luncheon,  on  purpose 
to  give  me  that  opportunity.  The  Prince  wanted  to  have  the 
pictures  explained,  and  I  sat  on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  the 
group;  we  all  spoke  German,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  by 
desire  of  the  Queen,  read  a  fable  out  of  one  of  the  books 
perfectly  well.  The  Queen  often  spoke  with  me  about 
education,  and  in  particular  of  religious  instruction.  Her 
news  are  very  serious,  but  at  the  same  time  liberal  and 
comprehensive.  She  (as  well  as  Prince  Albert)  hates  all  for- 
malism. The  Queen  reads  a  great  deal,  and  has  done  my 
book  on  the  '  Church  of  the  Future '  the  honour  to  read 
it,  so  attentively,  that  the  other  day  when  at  Cashiobury 
peeing  the  book  on  the  table,  she  looked  out  passages  which 
she  had  approved,  in  order  to  read  them  aloud  to  the  Queen 
Dowager. 

To  the  Syndic  Sieveking,  at  Hamburgh. 

[TnodatioiL] 

London  :  24th  November,  1846. 

...  I  must  lament  with  you  over  a  new  source  of  grief, 
although  you  know  it  too  well.  What  a  calamity,  what  a 
misery,  is  this  Cracow  business,  this  nefarious  breach  of 
treaties,  this  political  madness  in  two  out  of  the  three 
Powers !  Three  months  ago  I  wrote  a  warning  officially ;  on 
the  15th  October,  confidentially,  I  reiterated  the  warning,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  All  in  vain ! — Oh !  how  can  weak- 
ness be  warped  to  aid  in  purposes  which  will  bring  about 
evil  more  than  malice  itself !   Russia  has  arranged  the  whole 
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CHAP,  matter  for  her  own  advantage,  and  for  that  of  France.  A 
xi  i.  sanction  was  wanting  for  what  she  has  done,  and  intends  to 
do.  Incorporation!  the  only  thing  not  yet  proceeded  to  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland ! 

I  hope  the  German  press  will  demean  itself  with  dignity. 
Here  we  have  done  nothing  further  than  to  give  in  the  Note 
of  the  Conference  with  an  accompanying  memorandum :  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  said  was  that  Cracow  did  not  fulfil 
the  condition  of  her  existence — that  is,  steady  neutrality: 
having  joined  the  Polish  insurrection  in  1830 ;  and  that  the 
attempts  made  in  1833  and  1836,  to  govern  with  a  modified 
Constitution,  proved  fruitless ;  but  even  this  is  not  success- 
fully brought  out.  For  a  State  paper  it  is  too  long,  and  as  a 
documentary  statement  it  is  insufficient,  unless  assertions 
can  be  accepted  for  facts.  Here  there  is  but  one  voice  of 
lamentation.  Peel  is  deeply  concerned,  both  by  the  outrage 
itself,  and  then  by  the  tragic  complication  of  the  present 
moment,  which  destroys  our  best  prospects. 

Your  '  Florentine  Histories '  have  been  latterly  our  family 
treat  in  the  evening ;  when  they  proved  an  initiation  for  my 
eldest  daughter's  journey  to  Florence,  where  I  hope  she  may 
arrive  in  a  fortnight. 

The  enclosure  explains  the  wishes  of  the  society.  An 
attempt  to  collect  the  wandering  sheep  of  Germany  out  of 
this  London  abyss  is  the  matter  in  question :  and  we  have 
need  of  itinerant  messengers  of  faith.  The  City  Mission 
employs  200  such  among  the  natives  in  London,  who  are 
fully  occupied  ;  but  they  mostly  belong  to  the  class  of  Scrip- 
ture-readers or  colporteurs.  What  we  more  especially  need 
would  be  one  of  the  brethren  trained  by  Wichern.  He  would, 
of  course,  receive  a  competent  salary,  &c.  Wintzer  conducts 
the  Young  Men's  Association,  which  he  and  Kind  (now  gone 
back  to  Switzerland)  together  founded.  The  Association 
flourishes ;  but  Wintzer  has  not  leisure  for  exploring  the 
east  end,  where  by  far  the  greater  number  of  German 
mechanics  are  employed. 

Bunsen  to  Mrs,  Waddington. 

Windsor  Castle :  the  last  day  of  the  year  1846. 
...  I  have  passed  some  happy  and  important  days  again 
in  this  beatiful  Palace,  often  turning  my  eyes  towards  the 
spot  below  the  Castle  where  you  used  to  live.  .  •  . 
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When  at  Trentham,  I  saw  the  fine  portrait  of  that  great     CHAP 
and  good  man  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  in  armour,  with  his  long       XI1- 
and  beautiful  hair ;  the  Duke  showed  it  to  me,  and  reminded     ~ """" 
me  of  the  link  between  the  two  families,  himself  being 
seventh  and  my  wife  being  sixth  in  descent  from  the  common 
ancestor. 

To  return  to  Windsor  Castle — (whence  I  just  perceive  the 
dawn  of  this  last  day  of  the  year,  looking  towards  the  Long 
Walk) — thai  Queen  is  a  wife  and  a  mother  as  happy  as  the 
happiest  in  her  dominions,  and  no  one  can  be  more  careful 
of  her  charges.  She  often  speaks  to  me  of  the  great  task 
before  her  and  the  Prince,  in  the  education  of  the  Royal 
children,  and  particularly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Royal.  She  brought  them  all  into  the  corridor  the 
day  before  yesterday,  to  shake  hands  with  me.  ...  I  hope 
and  trust  I  shall  remain  here;  my  position  is  all  I  could 
ever  desire,  and  better  than  ever ;  and  at  home  I  sincerely 
believe  that  I  could  accomplish  nothing  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  happiness  and  life.  But  I  hope  I  place  all,  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  heart,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  ready  to  live  and  to  die  for  the  King  and  the 
fatherland,  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  required  ! 


Bunaen  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney. 

Carlton  Terrace :  6th  January,  1847. 

•  .  .  I  revered  and  loved  Joseph  John  Gurney  as  an  elder 
brother.  There  was  in  him  a  union  of  Christian  temper  and 
deep  piety  with  rare  intelligence  and  fine  acquirements. 
For  many  years  I  had  loved  and  valued  that  combination  of 
qualities ;  but  the  days  spent  in  his  house,  last  November 
twelvemonth,  and  the  transactions  and  conversations  which 
were  the  consequence  of  our  intercourse  at  that  time,  treat- 
ing of  the  question  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  brought 
us  so  much  more  closely  together,  that  I  have  had  the 
greatest  longing  ever  since  to  enjoy  his  elevating  and  cheer- 
ful presence  another  time  with  greater  leisure.  This  wish 
has  not  been  granted  by  Almighty  wisdom  ;  but  he  is  enjoy- 
ing the  happiness  of  those  who  behold  God,  before  whose 
countenance  he  walked  through  the  dark  vale  of  life,  and 
whose  word  and  spirit  were  his  guide  in  his  writings,  in  his 
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CHAP,  preaching,  in  his  conversation,  in  his  actions.  We  shall 
XIL  never  see  his  like  again  on  earth ;  we  must  look  np  to  Him 
in  whom  all  redeemed  spirits  live  and  are  united  together  ! 
Tour  brother's  memory  will  live  also  on  earth,  in  his  family, 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  among  thousands  of  Christians  of 
all  tongues  and  creeds.  He  found  the  key  which  opens  all 
the  secrets  of  faith,  and  he  spoke  the  language  which  opens 
all  hearts — love.  And  there  was  with  him  a  living  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  a  certain  majesty  of  Christian  gemtleness  and 
truth,  which  struck  even  persons  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  him.  I  shall  not  easily  forget,  how  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  spoke  to  me  of  the  impression  he  had  made 
upon  them,  when  presenting  the  peace-petition  which  had 
such  a  blessed  effect.  I  should  desire  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  the  funeral,  but  that  I  am  ordered,  on  account 
of  a  relapse  into  influenza,  to  keep  to  the  house. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stockmar. 

[Translation.] 

London :  8th  February,  1847. 

The  Constitution  is  made :  as  I  said,  it  has  appeared  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  late  King's  summons  to  his  people, 
February  3,  1813. 

It  is  much  better  than  the  original  design. 

The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  House  of  Peers. 

The  right  of  petition  is  not  infringed  upon :  and  that  is 
the  new  point  gained,  which  was  not  promised  by  Frederick 
William  HI. 

So  far,  so  good.     Pray  come  soon  to  your  faithful, 

Bunsen. 

To  the  Syndic  Siev eking,  at  Hamburgh. 

[Translation.] 

London :  16th  March,  1847. 

Again  I  close  my  post-work  to-day  with  a  few  lines  to 
you,  for  my  refreshment  and  invigoration. 

I  have  not  yet  replied  to  your  declaration,  '  that  for  the 
alliance  of  England  you  would  give  up  the  German  Naviga- 
tion Act.9  T)iat  would  I  not.  Either  England  will  abrogate 
her  own,  and  then  we  are  not  affected ;  or  she  will  maintain 
it,  and  then  ours  is  the  only  possible  means  of  bringing 
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about  moderation  and  fairness.  The  wish  of  the  Government  CHAP, 
is  to  do  away  with  the  antiquated  ordinance ;  but  first  there  XI1, 
must  be  a  new  Parliament,  and  the  Mends  of  Government 
will  be  rigorously  catechised  on  the  hustings.  John  Bull 
is  an  egotist ;  we  must  not  take  it  ill  of  him  (for  others  are 
equally  so,  only  not  so  openly),  but  we  must  not  allow  him 
to  indulge  in  this  egotism !  I  tell  him  so  plainly,  with  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  but  seriously  and  decisively;  and  he 
does  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  but  remains  on  the  best  terms. 

The  prohibition  of  the  *  Weser-Zeitung '  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  but  I  cannot  write  again  to  Berlin  on  the  subject — 
the  security  in  which  they  remain  there  is  appalling  to  me.  I 
have  surely  told  you  already,  that  Peel  wrote  to  me  an  ad- 
mirable letter  of  twenty-two  pages  in  quarto  on  the  subject 
of  the  Constitution,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  with 
questions.*  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Government  may  be  able 
to  maintain  the  Constitution,  if  only  sincere  in  desiring  its 
due  development,  and  prepared  in  mind  for  that  develop- 
ment. That  is  here  the  general  conservative  opinion;  the 
French  assertion,  '  que  ce  sera  une  constituante  ou  la  revo- 
lution,' finds  no  more  response  than  the  Orleanistic  animosity 
in  the  <  D6bats.* 

Another  request !  A  German  society  of  young  working 
men  has  been  formed  here  by  Wintzer  (as  I  believe  I  must 
have  already  written  to  you),  for  whom  I  have  procured  (un- 
ostensibly)  support  from  the  Prussian  Government;  these 
good  people  want  good  books — the  accompanying  letter  will 
explain  everything.  May  I  request  you  to  take  the  thing 
to  heart?  I  should  suppose  the  excellent  Perthes  and  Besser 
would  undertake  it.  The  package  might  be  addressed  to  me, 
and  I  will  be  answerable  for  immediate  payment.  It  is  a 
matter  deserving  support  and  sympathy. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stockman 

[Translation.] 

London :  Easter  Monday  morning,  1847. 

I  hasten  to  announce  to  you,  that  I  shall  be  with  you  by 
luncheon-time.  I  can  the  less  resist  your  invitation,  as  I 
am  to  go  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  my  Archdeacon. 

•  This  letter  has  been  sought  for  in  Tain.  It  must  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  King. 
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CHAP,  That  Pacheco  would  be  Prime  Minister  I  communicated, 
***•  as  a  supposition,  to  Berlin  a  fortnight  ago.  To  have 
Espartero  here  as  a  colleague  I  think  would  be  amusing ; 
Narvaez  at  Paris  would  cause  a  scene  half  comic,  half  tragic. 
Fancy  the  three  persons — Louis  Philippe  ;  Marie  Christine ; 
Narvaez,  the  representative  of  a  Ministry  anti-afrancesado  ! 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Thursday  in  Passion  Week,  1847. 

It  would  be  very  popular,  and  indeed  meritorious,  if  the 
Prince  would  undertake  to  bring  Shakespeare  again  on  the 
stage,  where  he  hardly  ever  appears  now.  In  Druiy  Lane, 
where  once  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Siddons  reanimated  his  crea- 
tions, elephants  and  horses  are  now  performing !  Macready 
would  be  the  man.  The  aristocracy  has  never  done  anything 
for  Shakespeare,  which  would  have  been  so  easy.  If  the 
Queen  would  be  present  at  a  Shakespearian  performance,  the 
entire  aristocracy  would  flock  thither  the  first  day,  followed 
by  John  Bull  on  the  second. 

The  '  Times '  have  placed  couriers  between  the  east  and 
west  railway  (Hanover  and  Cologne)  and  ordered  special 
trains,  to  receive  the  King's  speech  before  all  other  papers. 
I  told  the  sub-editor  that  the  Xing  would  never  read  a 
speech,  but  speak  it  as  the  Spirit  should  move  him  at  the 
moment.  He  fancied  that  I  might  perhaps  already  have  the 
speech  in  my  pocket,  or  at  least  should  receive  it  on  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  Chamber.  On  Thursday,  for  the  second 
edition,  he  expects  to  receive  it. 

Bunsen  to*  his  Wife. 

Herstmonceaux  Rectory :  9th  April,  1847. 

I  have  been  thinking  much  of  you  here,  where  every 
step  brings  back  to  me  the  memory  of  past  days  and  years, 
happy  times,  happy  above  all  through  you !  I  feel  that  I  am 
growing  old,  for  when  this  afternoon  I  walked  by  the  side  of 
our  former  house  and  the  Castle  (both  in  equal  desolation 
now)  I  was  overcome  by  my  feelings,  and  could  scarcely  repress 
my  tears.  I  was  therefore  doubly  happy  to  have  a  letter 
from  you  to-day.  Now  for  the  various  messages !  The  first 
is  from  the  assembled  primroses,  daffodils,  and  violets  which 
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I  met  on  my  way — all  greeting  yon  tenderly ;  they  looked  so  chap 
happy  on  their  stems  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  gather  one  XIL 
for  you.  The  second  from  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare,  to  let  you 
know  that  she  is  coming  to  London  to-morrow.  The  third 
message  is  from  Lady  Herschel,  who  wishes  that  tickets 
could  be  secured  for  her  to  hear  the  third  rehearsal  of 
*  Elijah/  She  is  very  amiable,  and  her  eldest  daughter  a 
musical  genius.  I  hope  you  have  seen  Mendelssohn,  and 
given  him  my  love. 

Now  I  must  dress — it  is  fifteen  minutes  past  the  dinner 
hour. — Your  own,  Bunsen. 

We  have  Egyptianised  the  whole  day ! 

Bunsen,  with  his  wife  and  the  whole  family,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  Lowenstein,  Prussian  Secretary  of 
Legation,  who  was  the  '  best  man '  on  the  occasion,  went 
to  Stoke  Park  on  April  14,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  to  Mary  Louisa 
Harford-Battersby,  which  was  celebrated  on  April  15, 
by  Dr.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  pre- 
vious to  Henry  Bunsen's  institution  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Lilleshall,  in  Shropshire,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  (then)  Duke  of  Sutherland, 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Waddmgton. 

Carlton  Terrace :  23rd  April,  1847. 

My  Dear  Mother, — I  appear  before  you  this  day  with  my 
first  English  book,  the  first  translation  of  a  book  of  mine 
into  English,  When  I  was  writing  it,  I  often  wished  you 
might  one  day  read  it,  and  now  that  it  is  before  the  world  I 
have  somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  aversion  by  appearing  in 
disguise  before  one  by  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  seen  as 
I  am,  eye  to  eye.  The  translation  is  faithful,  without 
being  slavish;  I  have  myself  rewritten  some  passages  in 
English,  and  yet  when  I  read  it  I  feel  it  is  not  I  who 
speak.  Some  parts  sound  harsher,  some  tamer ;  almost  all 
*em  to  me  less  clear  and  not  flowing.  The  worst  English 
is  my  own  letter  to  Gladstone  ;  there  is  no  style  in  it,  but  I 
▼rote  it  one  morning,  and  sent  it  off  almost  before  the  ink 
▼as  dry.     Such  as  it  is,  the  work  contains  some  thoughts 
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CHAP,     and  hints,  which  will  give  matter  for  people  to  consider. 

XI1,  Some  of  my  historical  statements  will  be  attacked,  and  I 
shall  reply  to  such  attacks  by  my  volume  on  Ignatius.  I 
find  only  a  part  of  the  seven  epistles  attributed  to  him  to  be 
genuine,  the  rest  interpolated  or  absolutely  forged.  But 
before  the  work  on  Ignatius  (now  printing)  reaches 
England,  I  intend  to  appear  before  the  English  public  with 
an  Introduction  to  my  work  on  Egypt,  entirely  written  by 
myself,  instead  of  that  prefixed  to  the  German  edition. 
Three  translations  were  attempted  of  that,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  declare  against  all,  and  to  tell  my  own  tale.  I 
well  remember  what  you  once  told  me  (and  I  was  struck  by 
the  acuteness  of  the  remark),  that  you  could  not  help 
smiling,  in  reading  what  I  had  written  in  French,  at  my 
assuming  a  French  character.  Indeed,  it  is  very  true,  that 
one  identifies  oneself  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  nation 
whose  language  one  is  writing;  and  in  writing  French  I 
am  conscious  of  taking  certain  airs  and  allures  which  I 
should  forego  if  writing  German.  But  in  English  I  have 
more  courage — I  shall  leave  out  all  that  is  metaphysical, 
but  expatiate  more  on  what  I  can  make  tangible  to  my  dear 
and  worthy  friend,  John  Bull,  or  rather  to  his  ladies,  for  he 
himself  has  given  up  reading  books,  and  even  sets  his  ladies 
to  write  what  he  would  have  written.  Therefore,  my  dear 
mother,  bear  patiently  with  all  Germanisms  in  this  book,  and 
you  shall  soon  see  me  quite  a  steady,  sober,  arguing  English- 
man, in  opening  Egypt  to  the  English  public.  In  reading 
this  translation  you  must  retranslate  into  German — which 
you  know  by  intuition,  through  Madame  de  Stael. 

I  send  you  the  copy  of  Kay  Shuttleworth's  pamphlet 
which  the  Prince  Consort  gave  me;  I  am  for  the  plan, 
because  it  is  the  wedge  for  introducing  a  better,  and  the  last 
chance  of  introducing  any  reform  in  the  midst  of  the  terrific 
crop  of  ignorance,  immorality,  and  infidelity,  growing  up 
yearly  among  and  around  us.  There  is  one  weak  point, 
which  Dr.  Yaughan  has  spied  out,  and  you  will  find  out 
yourself;  but  the  very  weakness  of  the  defence  in  the 
pamphlet  shows  that  the  Council  are  prepared  to  be  more 
liberal  towards  the  Dissenters,  if  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
and  Managers  of  the  National  School  Society  will  not  be  too 
intolerant. 
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Contemporary  Notice, 

let  May,  1847. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  29th  April,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  Mendelssohn,  who,  having  no  evening  to 
spare,  came  to  luncheon,  and  afterwards  gave  us  some 
magnificent  music :  he  not  only  played  himself,  but  kindly 
accompanied  Ernest  in  singing,  whose  voice  sounded  better 
than  ever. 

Thursday,  6th  May. — We  walked  to  Sir  Eobert  Inglis's 
to  breakfast,  in  so  warm  a  sunshine  that  I  could  hardly 
bear  the  shawl  which  the  morning  before  I  had  found  not 
warm  enough.  A  large  party  of  men,  mixed,  as  is  the 
good  custom  there :  Lord  Arundel  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Charles  Bussell,  Mr.  Lyons  and  Mr. 
Stafford  O'Brien,  Mr.  Richard  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
who  has,  alas!  exposed  his  ignorance  by  a  book  of  con- 
jectural explanation  of  the  rock-inscriptions  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Sinai-group — not  understanding  Arabic : 
whereas  the  words,  long  supposed  unintelligible,  can  be 
read  by  those  who  have  studied  the  ancient  Arabic;  and 
are  found  to  be  merely  traveller's  notices  of  progress  of  no 
general  interest — such  as  wayfarers  have  in  all  ages  been 
fond  of  inscribing  on  walls  or  rocks.  Afterwards  we  saw 
Lord  Ellesmere's  pictures,  with  Mendelssohn — to  whom  Lord 
EUesmere  offered,  through  Bunsen,  to  show  them  himself. 
Yesterday  Mendelssohn  again  played  to  us  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  had  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  considered  them- 
selves very  happy  to  share  the  enjoyment.  Lord  Ellesmere 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Greville,  Mr.  Cavendish,  his  sister  and 
aunt,  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lady  Herschel 
and  her  beautiful  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Men- 
delssohn accompanied  Ernest  in  his  own  composition,  '  Auf 
Flugeln  des  Gesanges,' — and  it  was  observed  that  he  took 
the  measure  much  slower  than  it  is  usually  performed.  He 
did  not  stay  long,  and  departed  in  much  emotion. 

This  was  a  last  meeting  with  that  being  of  rare  gifts 
and  rare  moral  excellence,  whose  whole  nature  seemed 
pervaded  by  a  sense  of  beauty  and  loveliness  to  which 
lie  could  give  utterance  as  few  have  ever  been  able  to 
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chap.  do.  He  was  not  in  health  before  his  departure;  and 
^V  the  tidings  of  his  sudden  death,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber following,  were  a  severe  blow  to  Bunsen.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  him,  and  his  growth  had  been  watched 
over  and  rejoiced  in  by  Bunsen  almost  as  though  he  had 
belonged  to  him  by  ties  of  blood. 

It  may  not  seem  irrelevant  to  the  mention  of  Men- 
delssohn to  add  a  4  contemporary  notice'  from  the  recol- 
lections of  a  son  present  on  that  last  and  memorable 
occasion.  The  last  song  accompanied  by  Mendelssohn 
was  selected  by  himself  from  his  Oratorio  of  c  St.  Paul/ 
saying,  4  We  will  have  this  for  a  close ! '  It  was  the 
grand  composition  to  the  words,  4  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death*  (Set  getreu  bis  in  den  Tod) — and  having  played 
the  last  note,  he  started  up,  and  precipitately  left  the 
room  and  the  house,  exclaiming  to  those  who  followed 
him,  'I  cannot  take  leave!  God  bless  you  all!'  It  is 
not  known  what  cause  produced  this  unusual  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  parting;  but  whether  or  not  he  may 
have  been  possessed  with  some  foreboding,  he  was  cer- 
tainly about  to  be  met  on  his  return  home  by  the 
tidings  of  his  beloved  sister's  sudden  death — the  gifted 
Fanny  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  wife  of  Professor  Hensel 
— a  loss  most  peculiarly  afflicting  to  him. 

It  was  on  this  last  occasion  of  Mendelssohn's  presence 
in  London,  that  he  was  requested  to  conduct  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Oratorio  of  '  St.  Paul,'  when  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  had  promised  their  presence  at  Exeter 
Hall.  It  is  well  remembered  how  striking  was  the  effect 
of  his  reception  by  the  orchestra,  filled  with  musicians 
unusual  in  amount  of  numbers  and  of  talent,  who,  as 
he  entered,  struck  up  the  air  of  triumph,  c  See  the  con- 
quering hero  comes ! ' — after  which,  on  Her  Majesty's 
entrance, '  God  save  the  Queen'  was  given  with  thrilling 
effect.  The  Oratorio  had  (and  has)  but  the  one  imper- 
fection (shared  with  the  '  Elijah ')  of  over- tasking  human 
nowers  of  taking  in  the  abundance  of  musical  meaning 
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—half  the  piece  would  be  quite  enough  for  thorough    c*^p- 

enjoyment.  1 

Later,  in  the  last  month  of  this  year,  the 4  Elijah  *  was 
finely  performed  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  whole  orchestra 
and  most  of  the  audience  being  in  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Mendelssohn.  On  this  occasion  the  rare  powers 
of  Jenny  Lind  called  forth  the  full  effect  of  the  soprano 
passages,  so  grand  in  the  last  act. 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

[Translation.] 

London :  Sunday,  Oth  May,  1847. 

.  .  .  .  For  me,  God  ordained  from  earliest  childhood  a 
rigorous  training,  through  poverty  and  distress  ;  I  was 
compelled  to  fight  my  way  through  the  world,  bearing 
nothing  with  me  but  my  own  inward  consciousness,  and  the 
firm  determination  to  live  for  my  ideal  aim,  disregarding  all 
else  as  insignificant. 

Bunsen  to  Mr.  Graff,  the  Missionary. 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  3rd  June,  184?. 

.  .  .  .  Although  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  thanks  for 
the  papers  entrusted  to  me,  and  my  gratification  at  their 
contents. 

Tour  observations  on  languages  show  that  you  have  ap- 
plied true  philosophy  to  the  most  original  and  primitive 
province  of  the  human  mind.  Your  memoir  on  the  con- 
nection of  such  linguistic-philological  studies  with  the  labour 
of  a  missionary,  treats  of  a  most  important  subject,  which 
has  occupied  my  mind  for  many  years,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  which  seems  to  me  the  indispensable  condition 
of  further  progress  in  our  missionary  work.  We  have  been 
long  enough  behind  the  Romanists  in  this  respect,  and  we 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  and  divine  type  held 
out  to  us,  in  this  respect  too,  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit.  For  the  firstfruit  of  that  Spirit  was  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  native  tongues,  hitherto  only  used  for  the 
purposes  of  common  life,  into  hallowed  organs  for  praising 
the  '  great  things  of  God.' 

*  2 
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CHA  P.  I  agree  with  you,  as  in  the  whole  tenour  of  your  Memoir, 
xiI-  so  in  particular  in  the  fire  points  with  which  you  conclude — 
with  the  exception  of  one.  You  say  (3)  i  Send  home  the 
raw  materials.'  I  would  answer,  Do  no  such  thing !  You, 
and  all  who  have  similar  gifts  among  your  brethren,  are 
perfectly  capable  of,  and  in  a  certain  degree  alone  com- 
petent to,  digesting  those  materials  for  the  two  purposes  in 
point : — 

1.  A  clear  and  complete  representation  of  the  grammatical 
forms,  preceded  by  such  remarks  on  the  race  and  country,  to 
which  the  language  belongs,  as  the  observation  offers. 

2.  A  dictionary,  preceded  by  such  general  remarks  on  the 
formation  of  words  and  the  connection  of  roots  among  each 
other,  as  the  study  of  the  language  itself  suggests. 

I  suppose  both  such  works  would  be  eagerly  printed  by 
the  Society,  for  use  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  They 
would  not  be  very  bulky,  and  the  more  they  are  made  in  a 
uniform,  general,  and  clear  plan,  the  more  succinct  and  more- 
useful  will  they  be.  The  grammar  will  be  logic  to  the  tribes 
themselves,  and  both  grammar  and  dictionary  will  fix  the 
ever-floating  element  of  speech  among  them. 

Of  course  the  Gospels  will  be  printed  at  the  same  time, 
and  gradually  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  finally  the 
whole  Bible.  I  should  recommend  the  Psalms  among  the 
first  objects  of  translation  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  great 
point  in  all  these  is  a  reasonable  system  of  transcription. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  the  English  pronunciation  as  a 
standard ;  it  is  not  only  in  contradiction  to  that  «of  all 
continental  languages,  but  in  itself  too  full  of  contradic- 
tions. Almost  all  scholars  have,  therefore,  agreed  in  the 
system  of  transcription  used  by  Humboldt,  Bopp,  &c,  and 
adopted  by  the  French.  It  is  capable  of  simplification  and 
of  improvements  which  Lepsius  intends  soon  to  publish.  The 
principle  is,  to  express  every  unity  of  sound  by  a  unity  of 
sign.  The  Latin  alphabet — on  the  whole  according  to  Italian 
pronunciation  (which  for  ancient  languages  was  originally 
used  also  in  England)— suffices  for  all  simple  sounds,  with 
exception  of  the  Greek  x  (Chi)  for  which  the  Latin  alphabet 
has  no  corresponding  letter.  The  modifications  are  to  be 
expressed  by  additional  signs,  as  for  instance  -r-  or  -*-,  and 
similar  ones.     Lepsius  proposes  to  adopt  a  peculiar  sign  for 
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every  organ  of  speech,  viz.  guttural,  lingual,  palatal,  dental,  CHAP, 
nasal.  You  will  find  that  the  Hebrew  Keph  and  Koph  differ  xn; 
by  the  one  being  guttural,  the  other  dental.  So  do  many 
other  letters  in  different  languages.  Take  the  German  ch  in 
auch  and  in  ich.  The  African  languages  will,  of  course,  have 
many  nasal  sounds,  according  to  the  specimen.  I  will  send 
you  Lepsius's  treatise  as  soon  as  it  appears, — he  intends 
laying  it  this  summer  before  the  meeting  of  Orientalists. 

What  we  upon  such  foundations  can  do  in  Europe,  is  to 
find  out  the  analogies  of  languages,  and  deduce  consequences 
from  them.  But  here,  too,  you  must  put  us  in  the  way. 
Tou  will  first  find  out  the  languages  which  are  connected  by 
immediate  affinity.  By  this  expression  I  understand  the  same 
fundamental  elements  in  the  grammatical  forms.  The  gra- 
dations are  made  clear  by  the  Indo-Germanic  philology.  You 
know  that  they  give  us  the  following  general  scheme,  starting 
from  the  Teutonic  stock : — 

Sister  Languages.  German.  Scandinavian. 

Dialects.  Saxon,  Franconian,  Suabian,       Danish,  Swedish. 

with  all  their  infinite  varieties, 
including  Dutch,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Frisian,  Allemannian  (Swiss), 
Burgundian  (Berne). 

AD  these  we  bring  back  to  the  most  ancient  forms,  known 
to  us : — The  Gothic  of  TJlphilas,  of  380  of  our  era ;  the 
Icelandic  of  the  Edda,  of  about  900  of  our  era.  These  two 
most  primitive  forms,  then,  we  bring  in  connection  with  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  the  languages  of  common  origin : — 
Sanscrit  and  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian,  Celtic 
(with  Persian). 

The  next  higher  step  is  to  take  all  this  Japhetic  stock  as 
one,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Semitic  in  all  its  most  ancient 
forma — Hebrew,  so-called  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Abys- 
sinian, with  Samaritan.  Lastly,  you  know  we  have  found 
the  original  language  of  Ham — for  Ham,  Cham,  is  the  name 
of  Egypt  in  the  Egyptian  language.  I  have  published  all 
forms,  and  such  of  the  roots  as  are  known  to  us,  in  my  work 
on  Egypt,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  English  translation 
there  will  be  a  complete  dictionary  of  roots.  These  I  con- 
sider as  the  keystone  of  connection  between  the  Asiatic  and 
African  languages. 
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CHAP.  But  we  must  proceed  in  all  this  systematically.  No 
XIL  jumps — no  crude  comparison  of  single  words  (which  prove 
nothing), — gradual  comparison  ascending  from  the  lan- 
guages of  immediate  affinity  to  those  of  less  immediate  con- 
nection, and  always  showing  the  constant  analogy  (as  Grimm 
in  hiaLautversetzung).  The  subdivisions  in  Africa  are  greater 
than  in  Europe  and  Asia — in  America  they  are  still  greater. 
But  affinity  of  grammatical  forms,  not  only  in  the  general 
system,  but  in  the  material  itself,  is  necessarily  a  sign  of 
historical  connection.  Single  words  may  differ  much,  par- 
ticularly in  degraded  languages.  Finally,  the  physiological 
element  must  not  be  neglected.  Pritchard's  works  have 
done  much  in  that.  You  should  also  get  his  '  Ethnographic 
Atlas,'  imperfect,  of  course,  though  it  be. 

Japhet's  son  must  kindle  the  divine  fire,  as  one  of  Japhet's 
sons,  Prometheus,  is  said  to  have  done  of  old;  but  the 
children  of  Ham  must  keep  it  up.  Train  African  linguists  as 
well  as  African  preachers ;  both  will  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel,  and  both  testify  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  us,  as 
Luther  says  of  that  Spirit : — 

Er  1st  bei  una  wobl  auf  dem  Plan, 
Mit  seinem  Geist  und  Gaben. 

Contemporary  Notices  in  Letters. 

26th  Jane,  1847. 

On  Wednesday,  the  23rd,  Bunsen  went  to  Oxford,  and 
returned  on  Thursday.  To-day  the  Count  and  Countess 
St.  Aulaire  will  dine  with  us,  quite  alone.  It  is  a  sad  leave- 
taking,  for  they  go  away  for  good  next  week. 

80th  June. — Bunsen  went  to  Oxford  again  yesterday,  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  having  dined 
and  slept  at  Cuddesdon  Palace.  Meyer  is  said  to  have 
acquitted  himself  admirably,  and  to  have  produced  much 
effect,  having  been  listened  to  with  extreme  attention. 
The  end  of  the  week  Prince  Waldemar  is  expected,  and  there 
will  be  little  regularity  of  life  until  he  is  gone  into  the  coun- 
try. On  Monday,  July  5,  he  will  go  to  Cambridge  (to  be 
present  at  the  reception  of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor), 
Bunsen  having  contrived  for  his  being  received  by  Dr.  Wors- 
ley  at  Downing  College.  On  Wednesday  all  return  from 
Cambridge. 
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CHAP. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son.  XII. 

London :  1st  July,  1847. 
(30th  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day — Home,  and  Frascati.) 

I  write  to  you  to-day,  because  I  cannot  help  it ;  having  in 
fact  more  to  do  than  the  day  can  bear. 

First,  I  must  give  vent  to  some  thoughts,  occasioned  by 

your  last  letter.    You  are  reading by  way  of  study,  and 

Thiers  for  refreshment.     You   will,  however,  find  in  

not  a  single  idea  fruitful  or  capable  of  being  so :  for  the  man 
has  none,  although  a  good  politician :  and  in  Thiers  you  will 
find  nothing  but  the  newest  appearance  of  historical  sophis- 
try, and  the  most  deceptive  form  of  deep-seated  immorality. 
Why  not  take  Niebuhr's  lectures  upon  ancient  history,  as  a 
subject  for  study ;  and  then,  the  same  again  as  refreshment  ? 
There  you  may  decypher  the  great  man  in  every  line.  Thiers 
will  do  for  you  to  read  when  you  are  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
an  invalid.  But  it  is  good  also  to  recognise  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  its  proper  calling  and  purpose* 

Contemporary  Notices  from  a  Letter. 

Carlton  Terrace :  Thursday,  8th  July. 

The  exquisite  summer  weather  of  the  latter  days  made  the 
late  festival  at  Cambridge  a  reality,  in  brilliancy  and  cheer- 
fulness— it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  have  a  festival  undisturbed ; 
and  now,  after  the  bright  close  of  yesterday,  this  day  begins 
with  heavy  rain — good  for  everything  but  the  hay,  which  is 
still  out  in  many  places.  On  Monday  morning,  the  5th,  we 
were  at  the  station  before  nine,  just  before  Prince  Waldemar, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  Prince  of  Oldenburg  arrived 
—for  whom  the  Queen  had  ordered  a  special  train  and  one  of 
the  royal  saloon  carriages,  just  holding  the  Princes,  with 
their  gentlemen  and  aides-de-camp,  Prince  Lowenstein,  Bun- 
sen  and  myself,  Bishop  Stanley  and  Sir  George  Grey.  The 
station  was  a  curious  spectacle,  as  usual — all  ranks  and  ma- 
terials of  human  society  hurrying  and  jostling,  or  grouping 
together.  Our  small  Aaron  (taken  out  of  a  cottage  at 
Herstmonceaux  to  be  knife-cleaner  at  Oakhill,  from  thence 
brought  to  London  last  year,  somewhat  grown  and  dressed 
into  a  sort  of  embryo-footman,  and  lent  to  Prince  Lowenstein 
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CHAP,     for  the  journey  to  Cambridge)  stood  guarding  the  Prince's 
XI1,       portmanteau,  when,  close  by,  talking  across  Aaron  and  his  lug- 
gage, stood  three  Princes  and  a  Bishop  !     As  we  shot  along, 
every  station  and  bridge  and  resting  place  and  spot  of  shade 
was  peopled  with  eager  faces  watching  for  the  Queen,  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  but  the  brightest  and  gayest  and  most 
excited  assemblage  was  at  the  Cambridge  station  itself,  and 
from  thence  along  the  streets  to  Trinity  College  the  degree 
of  ornament  and  crowd  and  animation  was  always  increasing. 
I  think  I  never  saw  so  many  children  before  in  one  morning. 
I  felt  so  much  moved  at  the  spectacle  of  such  a  mass  of  life 
collected  together  and  animated  by  the  feeling,  and  that  a 
joyous  one,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how   'any 
woman's  sides  can  bear  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  throb,'  as 
must  attend  the  consciousness  of  being  the  object  of  that  ex- 
citement, and  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  those  eyes !  But 
the  Queen  possesses  royal  strength  of  nerves.     We  met  the 
%    magistrates  and  yeomanry  riding  forth  to  await  the  Queen, 
and  as  they  desired  to  fetch  her  from  the  station,  and  go  in 
procession  before  her  to  the  town,  her  arrival  took  place 
rather  later  than  intended.     We  saw  her  entrance   into 
Trinity  Lodge,  as  we  stood  at  a  window  in  the  Lodge,  and 
the  academic  crowd,  in  picturesque  attire,  were  as  loud  in  re- 
joicing as  any  mob  could  have  been.      Soon  after,  I  went 
with  Mrs.  Whewell,  Lady  Hardwicke,  and  Lady  Monteagle, 
to  take  our  places  in  the  yet  vacant  Great  Hall  of  Trinity, 
whither  the  Queen  came  to  receive  the  Chancellor's  address, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  placed  herself  on  the  throne 
(an  armchair  under  a  canopy  at  the  raised  extremity  of  the 
hall),  the  Chancellor  entered  from  the  opposite  end,  in  his 
beautiful  dress  of  black  and  gold,  with  a  long  train  held  up 
— made  a  graceful  bow,  and  read  an  address,  to  which  the 
Queen  read  an  answer,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  uttering  ap- 
probation of  the  choice  made  by  the  University.     Admirable 
was  the  command  of  countenance  in  both !  and  she  only 
smiled  upon  the  Prince  at  the  close,  when  all  was  over,  and 
she  had  allowed  all  the  Heads  of  Houses  to  kiss  her  hand, 
which  they  did  with  exquisite  variety  of  awkwardness,  all 
but  two  or  three.     Afterwards  the  Queen  dined  with  the 
Vice-Chancellor  in  the  hall  of  a  small  College,  where  but 
few  comparatively  could  be  admitted — Bunsen  was  among 
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those  invited,  but  not  myself;  and  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Whe-     chap. 
well  and  Lady  Monteagle  and  three  of  the  suite— Colonel 
Phipp8,  Mr.  Anson,  and  Meyer.     Later  in  the  evening  I  en- 
joyed a  walk  in  the  beautiful  garden  belonging  to  the  Lodge, 
where  flowers  planted  and  cared  for  in  the  best  manner  com- 
bine with  high  trees  and  picturesque  architecture.     The 
Queen  went  to  a  concert,  arranged  as  a  further  opportunity 
for  her  being  seen  by  the  public ;  but  as  Mrs.  Whewell  and 
Lady  Monteagle  thought  it  right  to  absent  themselves,  to 
avoid  taking  up  space  that  might  be  wanted  for  others,  I  was 
glad  to  consider  myself  dispensed  from  attending,  having 
had  fatigue  enough  in  the  day.      On  Tuesday  morning  all 
were  up  early,  to  breakfast  at  nine  (but  I  had  crept  into  the 
garden  and  admired  the  abundance  of  roses,  before),  to  be 
ready  by  ten  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  performance 
of  the  Installation  Ode  in  the  Senate  House.     (The  recep- 
tion of  Doctors  had  taken  place  on  Monday,  and  we  had  seen 
it,  though  I  omitted  to  mention  it,  and  the  foreign  Princes 
and  others  had  the  honorary  dignity  of  Doctor  of  Laws  con- 
ferred on  them.)      The  prize  poem  of  a  Mr.  Day,  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  had  real  merit,  besides  the  in- 
terest of  the  subject — (I  believe  the  author  had  studied  well 
the  biography  in  Lord  Campbell's    '  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors ');  the  Installation  Ode  by  Wordsworth  was  really 
affecting,  because  the  striking  points  selected  were  founded 
in  fact,  all  exaggeration  and  hwmbug  being  avoided.     For- 
give the  slang  term,  I  never  wrote  it  before — but  so  much  of 
the  thing  signified  meets  one  at  every  turn,  twined  in  with 
almost  everything,  that  to  mark  its  absence  alone  constitutes 
high  commendation — could  I  but  find  an  effective  synonym 
I  should  discard  it.  Then  the  Queen  dined  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  Trinity ;  and  splendid  did  the  Great  Hall  look — 330  per- 
sons at  various  tables.     But  I  am  a  bad  chronicler !     Before 
this,  in  the  afternoon,  all  had  been  at  a  luncheon  party  in  the 
gardens  of  Downing  College,  enjoying  summer  air  in  refresh- 
ing shades,  and  the  spectacle  of  cheerful  crowds  in  glorious 
sunshine.    The  Queen  came  thither  and  walked  round  to  see 
the  Horticultural  Show,  and  allow  herself  and  the  Prince- 
Chancellor  to  be  seen.     At  the  great  dinner,  the  Queen  and 
her  immediate  suite  were  at  a  table  across  the  raised  end  of 
the  hall,  the  rest  of  the  tables  being  placed  lengthways :  at 
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CHAP,  the  Queen's  table  the  names  were  marked  on  places,  and 
XIL  anxious  was  the  moment  before  one's  place  was  found — I 
was  directed  by  Lord  Spencer  to  one  between  himself  and 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  In  the  evening  the  Queen  received 
the  ladies  belonging  to  the  University,  and  some  not  belong- 
ing to  it — which  was  an  occasion  of  much  crevecaeur.  I 
was  instrumental  in  explaining  in  some  quarters,  what  I  hope 
was  believed,  that  the  Master  of  Trinity  and  Mrs.  Whe- 
well  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  matter  of  reception — 
the  Queen  being  at  Trinity  Lodge  (a  royal  foundation)  at 
home,  in  her  own  house. 

Yesterday  (Wednesday  morning,  the  7th)  I  walked  with 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Lady  Desart  through  the 
Library,  King's  Chapel,  Clare  Hall,  and  the  beautiful  avenues 
and  gardens,  with  combinations  of  trees,  architecture,  green 
turf  and  flowers,  bridges  and  water,  such  as,  under  such  a 
sun  and  sky  as  we  had,  could  nowhere  have  been  found 
superior.  The  Duchess  was  conducted  by  the  Master  of 
Trinity  (Dr.  Whewell),  Lady  Desart  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
myself  by  Meyer  (in  uniform,  as  all  had  been  attending  the 
Chancellor's  lev6e),  and  he  passed,  among  the  admiring 
crowd  who  followed  us  at  respectful  distance,  for  the  hero 
Sir  Harry  Smith — as  being  tall  and  weather-beaten,  as 
Lord  Fortescue  was  supposed  to  be  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
having  a  large  nose  and  wrinkled  countenance.  At  one 
o'clock  the  Queen  set  out  upon  the  same  round,  through  the 
cloisters  and  entire  domain  of  Trinity  College,  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  St.  John's — and  we  followed,  thus  seeing 
everything  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  particularly  the 
joyous  crowd  that  grouped  well  with  the  splendid  still  life 
objects.  Then  the  Queen  sat  down  to  luncheon  under  a  tent, 
and  we  were  placed  at  her  table :  the  only  other  member  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  being  M.  Van  de  Weyer.  The  Queen 
returned  to  Trinity  Lodge,  and  took  her  departure  finally  at 
three  o'clock :  as  soon  as  we  could,  we  drove  away  with  Prince 
Waldemar,  to  share  his  special  carriage,  and  got  well  back 
to  London,  though  not  very  rapidly,  on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  train. 
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CHAP. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.  xii. 

Osborne  House  :  Monday,  10th  July,  1847. 

Here  I  am,  well  and  quiet,  just  as  if  taken  away  from  a 
seething  cauldron,  or  awakened  from  a  bad  dream*  The  jour- 
ney and  the  passage  over  the  beautiful  sea,  and  then  a  good 
walk  which  your  good  Queen  took  us,  did  me  a  vast  deal  of 
good.  We  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  two  hours,  saw  the 
Victory  (Lord  Nelson's  ship),  going  thither  in  a  boat ; 
then  got  on  the  Fairy,  and  passed  the  splendid  fleet  quite 
near,  greeted  by  all  ships  with  the  royal  salute,  the  men 
drawn  up,  and  the  band  playing  alternately  the  English  and 
Prussian  national  melodies.  Prince  Albert  was  awaiting 
Prince  Waldemar  on  the  shore,  and  conveyed  us  all  in  a  sort 
of  char-a-banc.  We  drove  between  rows  of  laurel  and  myrtle, 
as  in  Italy,  and  on  arriving  found  that  the  Queen  herself  had 
come  towards  us  on  the  lawn,  but  had  not  been  perceived  by 
the  party!  for  which  omission  I  was  made  responsible  as 
being  the  only  one  wearing  spectacles !  Now,  my  dearest, 
forgive  me  all  my  fretting,  and  impatience,  and  crossness, 
and  all  other  things  unamiable  of  the  latter  days.  Something 
may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  indisposition ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  I  must  take  seriously  to  myself,  and  so  I  hope  I 
do.  The  night's  result,  when  I  awoke,  was  this — and  you 
know  all  good  thoughts  come  over  night, — I  shall  write  (I 
think)  to  the  King,  stating  that  I  need  one  year's  leave  of 
absence.  So  did  Esterhazy — so  did  Bjornstierna — regularly. 
.  .  .  I  must  and  will  go  away  from  London ;  but  I  will 
take  advice  as  to  the  manner.  I  have  steered  my  life's  bark 
hitherto  alone  with  my  God,  in  all  the  great  emergencies  of 
my  course ;  and  thus  I  will  do  to  my  end,  whenever  the  price 
of  my  life  is  at  stake.  I  never  weighed  secondary  con- 
siderations, and  always  found  I  was  right.  This  is  my  night's 
thought.  We  shall  see  how  it  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the 
day.    But  I  will  not  withhold  it  from  you. 

Osborne :  Monday,  two  o'clock, — Let  Ernest  and  Elizabeth 
know  that  there  will  be  a  great  naval  manoeuvre  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  I  believe  by  three,  certainly  not  earlier,  as  Her  Maj  esty 
takes  luncheon  at  two.  The  Prince  has  taken  Prince  Waldemar 
and  myself  over  the  New  House,  which  is  delightful.  The 
Prince's  own  room  contains  well-chosen  paintings  of  the 
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CHAP,  old  school,  from  Duccio  and  Fiesole  to  Lorenzo  di  CredL 
X11-  The  Queen's  own  room  has  a  beautiful  prospect  from  a  bal- 
cony towards  the  sea,  Spithead  and  the  fleet :  all  decorations 
everywhere  show  good  sense  and  real  taste.  Prince  Lowen- 
stein  is  in  the  former  apartment  of  Prince  Albert  in  the  Old 
House,  and  I  am  allowed  to  occupy  that  of  Her  Majesty,  which 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  had  just  left.  So  we  are  royally 
treated ;  and  yet  the  Queen  expressed  last  night  her  regret 
that  I  had  to  cross  the  open  place  (20  yards)  between  the  Old 
and  New  House !  Prince  Waldemar  is  quartered  at  the 
latter. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

81st  August,  1847. 

...  I  send  Lamartine's  remarkable  speech,  in  many 
parts  so  beautiful,  and  even  where  that  epithet  does  not 
apply  it  is  memorable  as  a  monument  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  spoken.  When  you  get  to  the  end,  you  will  need  no 
explanation  to  understand  that  I  objected  not  to  the  reason- 
ing (as  you  had  been  told),  but  to  the  wretched  narrowness 
of  mind  in  a  man  of  such  intelligence,  to  wind  up  a  speech, 
showing  such  a  strong  sense  of  his  nation's  moral  misery,  by 
pointing  out  '  la  raison9  as  the  means  of  relief.  One  should 
think,  a  I'heure  qu'il  est,  that  people  were  past  thai.  The 
history  of  the  world  shows  that  human  reason  struggles  inef- 
fectually against  passion,  and  corruption,  or  the  power  of  self- 
ishness ;  and  Lamartine  does  not  propose  to  them  any  sort  or 
kind  of  religion,  nor  any  aspiration  after  the  invisible ;  in 
short,  he  does  not  name  Christianity,  to  subdue  self  and  its 
dictates,  and  sublimate  all  energies  into  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  but  only  that  same  reason,  in  the  force  of  which  I  can- 
not suppose  he  believes,  any  more  than  do  his  hearers ;  only 
he  wished  to  flatter  them,  and  feared  to  excite  ridicule  by 
naming  anything  higher  or  less  commonplace. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Osborne  House :  22nd  July,  1847,  five  a.m. 

The  news  of  Sieveking's  death  struck  me  unawares,  in  spite 
of  mournful  anticipation,  on  my  return,  the  evening  of  the 
7th,  from  the  Cambridge  Installation  solemnity.  To  Cain- 
bridge  I  had  gone  with  an  ever-strengthening  feeling  of  op- 
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pression  owing  to  the  present  course  of  life.    During  many     chap. 
months  already  have  I  been  aware  that  it  was  crushing  and      XIL 
disturbing  me  mentally,  at  the  same  time  threatening  me  with 
ruin  in  outward  circumstances. 

The  attempt  to  carry  on  the  life  of  Herstmonceaux  and 
Oakhill — the  life  of  Tusculum  and  the  Hubel — has  proved  in 
London  on  trial  altogether  unsuccessful.  Advancing  age,  ac- 
cumulation of  intellectual  labour,  increase  of  official,  but  yet 
more  of  social  claims —all  these  together  render  the  combina- 
tion of  diplomatic  duties  with  the  serene  and  productive  ser- 
vice of  the  Muses  impossible ; — but  without  this  I  cannot  live. 

I  am  losing  the  power  of  tension  which  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  work  incessantly  from  five  in  the  morning,  and  turn  to 
account  every  moment  gained  from  interruption.  At  the  same 
time  the  aim  of  my  varied  researches  stands  clearer  und  truer 
before  my  eyes  than  ever.  This  is,  therefore,  a  Tantalus- 
existence,  such  as  can  only  end  in  death,  bodily  or  mental. 

Thus  I  felt  and  thought,  when,  on  the  5th,  obeying  the 
Queen's  summons,  I  went  to  Cambridge  with  your  incompar- 
able mother,  after  having  shortly  before  passed  a  few  days  at 
Oxford,  and  had  spoken  there  in  the  Ethnological  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  with 
considerable  approbation.  Both  in  my  public  and  my  pri- 
vate capacity,  those  three  days  were  a  time  of  great  distinction 
to  roe. 

In  the  solemnity  at  Cambridge  there  was  much  that  was 
heart-stirring  and  grand; — the  expression  of  homage  from 
a  free  nation  to  their  Queen;  the  glorious  weather;  the  beauty 
of  the  Colleges  and  Halls;  the  number  of  celebrated  and  agree- 
able men,  not  only  from  England  itself,  but  also  from  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  lastly,  a  spirit  of  unity  among  the  thousands 
collected  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  University  buildings. 
Yet,  with  all  that,  I  was  oppressed  by  the  feeling  of  the 
want  of  intellectual  life.  I  felt  that  what  is  more  especially 
vital  in  myself  is  here  little  understood ;  that  I  and  those 
around  me  are  tending  towards  different  aims ;  and  that  in  the 
long  run  we  may  find  ourselves  on  widely  diverging  lines. 
The  immeasurable  humbug  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  the  customs 
and  ceremonies  of  the  University,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  vexed,  disturbed,  tormented  me.  For  Eng- 
lishmen there  is  in  all  a  meaning,  as  a  part  of  their  political 
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chap,     existence,  connecting  the  present  with  splendid  recollections 
xii.       0f  the  past ; — but  what  is  it  to  a  German  ? 

Thus  I  returned  home ;  with  the  prospect  of  another  fort- 
night's waiting  upon  the  kind-hearted  Prince  Waldemar.  The 
first  letter  I  opened  on  my  return  home  told  me  of  the  death  of 
Sieveking.     That  evening  passed  amid  manifold  reflections. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  a  means  of  escape  presented 
itself  before  me,  which  I  had  not  before  perceived. 

I  had  often  previously  stated  to  myself  the  question,  If 
continuing  here  becomes  impossible,  might  not  a  less  op- 
pressive position  be  found  at  Berlin?  As  Minister  of  State, 
certainly  not.  A  private  position  near  the  King,  like  that  of 
Humboldt,  was  manifestly  impossible.  The  course  taken  by 
the  Chamber  makes  it  clear  that  the  King  will  be  obliged  to 
choose  his  next  Ministers  from  among  persons  belonging  to  it ; 
and  no  more  than  I  can,  and  will,  and  ought  to  work  with  the 
present  set,  do  I  perceive  a  calling  for  myself  to  work  by  the 
side  of  the  next  Ministry.  I  have  no  position  in  the  country, 
and  only  with  such  an  independent  position  can  a  Minister  do 
what  he  ought,  viz.,  help  the  King,  support  and  defend  him. 
Lastly,  it  is  become  ever  clearer  to  me,  that,  by  nature  and 
circumstances,  I  am  so  constituted  as  to  be  only  then  politi- 
cally serviceable,  when,  watching  from  the  prow  or  topmast, 
I  can  give  timely  notice  of  storms  or  rocks  appearing  on  the 
horizon,  but  not  if  placed  at  the  helm.  As  often,  therefore, 
as  I  ruminated  over  the  Berlin  projects,  I  found  myself  within 
the  thick  walls  of  a  prison,  out  of  which  I  could  discern  no 
way  of  escape ;  and  at  the  end  of  such  contemplation  I  was 
ever  thrown  back  upon  London. 

On  that  morning,  then,  Bonn  appeared  before  me;  and 
after  contemplating  that  image  for  half-an-hour,  I  declared  to 
your  mother  (who  was  up  and  dressing)  my  determination  to 
give  up  London  and  diplomatic  life,  and  retire  to  Bonn. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  replied,  c  That  would  be 
ideally  desirable.'  But  other  difficulties  remained.  On 
Saturday  evening,  the  7th,  therefore,  I  found  myself  again 
between  the  four  dark  prison-walls ! 

That  evening  and  Sunday  morning  belong  to  the  darkest 
times  of  my  life.  When  I  rose  in  the  morning  I  found  that 
your  dear  mother  had  placed  close  by  my  bedside  the  Hymn 
Book,  open  at  Paul  Gerhard's  hymn — '  Commit  thy  ways  unto 
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the  Lord,'  which  I  thoroughly  felt  all  through.     I  went  to     CHAP. 
Steinkopf  s  church,  and  came  out  much  tranquillised.     A      XLL 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  obliged  to  be  at  the 
railway  station,  to  accompany  Prince  Waldemar  hither. 

With  a  heated  head  and  overclouded  spirit  I  accom- 
plished the  journey.  The  spectacle  of  the  sea  refreshed 
me.  The  noble  fleet  at  Spithead  saluted  the  royal  flag 
of  Prussia  with  far-echoing  thunder;  the  musical  bands 
of  the  five  vessels  of  the  line,  as  we  glided  past,  played 
alternately  'God  save  the  Queen,'  and  the  * Landesvater ' 
(which  I  had  introduced  in  England  in  1842),  and  the  whole 
did  me  good.  Seeing  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen,  in  their 
beautiful  tranquillity,  in  the  isle  of  the  south,  overlooking 
the  sea,  rejoiced  me.  I  am  heartily  devoted  to  them  both, 
and  they  showed  me  all  their  accustomed  kindness. 

I  considered  my  plan  yesterday,  calmly  and  clearly,  and 
I  write  it  to  you  as  it  now  stands  before  me.  Now  enter 
thoroughly  into  what  I  am  about  to  write,  make  the  con- 
dition of  things  entirely  clear  to  yourself,  and  then  read  on. 

[The  particulars  follow  of  a  plan,  never  executed,  of  a 
removal  from  London  to  Bonn.] 

Tou  ask  where  the  place  is  in  history  for  the  languages  of 
Ham  ?     The  following  formula  contains  my  reply : — 

Cham = African  humanity = the  first  great  joint  of  the 
Caucasian  language-formation. 

All  our  languages  have  at  one  time  been  Chamitic;  as 
the  human  embryo  passes  through  a  period  of  fish-existence.   ' 

To  this  joint,  or  knot,  as  their  given  basis,  the  African 
nations  have,  more  or  less,  added  on  a  stump  formation.  I 
developed  lately  at  Oxford  *  the  elements  of  this  science — 
as  it  were,  thus  : — Every  language  consists  of  at  least  two 
formations — the  one,  that  of  the  now  dead,  dissolved  lan- 
guage constitutes  its  basis  (as  Latin  is  the  basis  of  the 
Romanic  tongues),  and  the  second  formation,  which  pro- 
duces the  new  tongue  itself  (e.g.  the  Bomanic).  But  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  which  causes  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  formation,  we  observe  very  divergent 
results.     The  crisis  may  take  place  in  so  organic  a  manner 

*  See  Three  Linguistic  Dissertations,  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Anociatton  in  Oxford,  by  Chev.  Bunsen,  Dr.  Charles  Meyer,  and  Dr.  Max 
Miller ;  reprinted  from  the  Report  for  1847.    London :  1848. 
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chap,     as  greatly  to  promote  expansion  of  consciousness ;  inasmuch 

;_     as  by  the  destruction,  i.e.  volatising  of  many  words  (nouns 

and  verbs),  it  constructs  particles,  and  syllables  of  inflection, 
without  which  the  language  would  be  a  very  imperfect  organ 
of  the  mind ;  and  at  the  same  time  spiritualises  the  sub- 
stantial roots ;  thus  doubly  furthering  that  self-consciousness 
of  the  intellect,  which  is  the  aim  of  development.  This 
Shem  has  accomplished  once,  discreetly  restricting  his 
impulse  towards  form  in  the  roots  to  the  triliteral  system, 
and  to  much  that  is  conventional.  Japhet,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  performed  the  process  twice ;  the  last  time  being  in  the 
Iranian  (commonly  called  Indo-Germanic)  tongues. 

The  opposite  pole  to  this  is  brought  about  in  the  following 
way : — A  tribe,  isolated  and  thrown  back  to  struggle  with  the 
rigid  needs  of  physical  existence,  loses  a  large  portion  of 
its  word-consciousness  (commonly  called  language),  and  not 
till  after  a  thorough  darkening  of  the  earlier  perceptions 
(i.e.  after  the  loss  or  corruption  of  the  inherited  mother- 
tongue)  can  the  instinct  of  speech  throw  out  a  new  shoot. 
This  new  formation  may  be  full  of  luxuriance  (like  the  fresh 
growth  round  the  trunk  of  a  felled  tree),  but  it  is  and  re- 
mains a  stump-formation,  such  as  a  narrow  basis  only  can 
yield,  which  is  insufficiently  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  life. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  frightful  con- 
structions of  the  American  (falsely  called  Indian)  tribes, 
whose  stump-formation  is  so  vigorous,  that  even  neigh- 
bouring races,  with  equal  or  closely-allied  forms  of  speech, 
often  exhibit  hardly  any  similarity  in  their  roots. 

'  Ham '  passed  through  many  degrees  of  these  formations ; 
the  speech  of  the  Bushmen  is  its  condition  of  lowest  degra- 
dation ;  the  speech  of  Abyssinia  is  a  Semitic  variety.  As  to 
the  rest,  this  question  remains : — which  point  of  Caucasian 
linguistic  formation  constitutes  their  basis  ?  The  chronolo^v 
of  the  various  branches  must  be  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  variety  of  views  in  fixing  this  point.  That  is  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  point  of  scientific,  linguistic  enquiry. 

I  am  truly  pleased  that,  in  the  case  of  young  Sieveking 
and  yourself,  the  friendship  of  the  fathers  has  passed  over  to 
the  sons.  The  Oregon  question  belongs  now  as  entirely  to 
the  past  as  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  office  of  arbitrator  in 
that  case  had  its  difficulties.     I  should  have  decided  for  the 
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forty-ninth  degree  as  regards  the  coast  of  the  Continent, 
(without  separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  British  chap 
possessions)  because  the  more  southern  land  is  suited  to  XIL 
tillage,  and  the  colonist  (American)  deserves  preference,  on 
general  grounds,  before  the  huntsman  (Indian  and  English). 
The  agricultural  title  (this  is  my  English  formula)  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  hunter :  else,  where  is  owr  title  to  our  own 
soil,  and  where  our  right  to  divide  a  land  not  ours  ?  That 
dear  admirable  man !  How  have  I  loved  him,  and  how  much 
affection  and  friendship  has  he  not  ever  shown  me  !  Bemem- 
ber  me  most  kindly  to  his  son,  and  tell  him  he  must  look 
upon  our  house,  wherever  it  be,  as  his  home. 

I  must  close  this  letter  now.  I  write  it  in  the  Queen's 
room,  which  she  used  to  inhabit  before  the  annexed,  newly- 
built  Osborne  House  was  built,  in  sight  of  the  sea-mirror 
gilded  by  the  sun,  and  inhaling  the  breeze  from  it,  the  back- 
ground near  Spithead  being  formed  by  the  ships  of  the  line, 
under  whose  salute  we  passed  yesterday.  To-day,  within  a  ♦ 
few  hours,  we  shall  cleave  the  waves  again,  to  inspect  the 
Arsenal  and  Dockyards  at  Portsmouth;  then  the  Prince 
Waldemar  goes  to  Oxford,  and  on  to  the  north,  but  I  with 
Prince  Lowenstein  go  homewards ;  Prince  Waldemar  returns 
to  London  in  the  beginning  of  September  for  three  days. 
He  is  a  highly  amiable  and  chivalrous  character,  of  sound 
political  views. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

20th  November,  1847. 

We  shall  have  Mr.  Brooke  (the  Bajah  of  Borneo)  to  dinner, 
and  many  others ;  Lady  Raffles  comes  to  meet  him. 

22nd  November. — The  review  in  the  '  Quarterly '  of  Captain 
KeppePs  ' Journal  of  H.M.S.  Dido*  is  written  by  Lord 
EUesmere.  The  account  is  most  interesting  of  all  that 
Mr.  Brooke  undertook  and  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Borneo,  following  out  the  notions  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  formed  so  many  years  earlier,  and  which  had  not 
been  acted  upon  by  any  Government.  Both  by  the  original 
work  and  by  the  review  a  great  interest  has  been  excited  about 
Mr.  Brooke,  which  we  have  warmly  shared ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  after  having  seen  him  the  feeling  has  been  kept  up 
at  the  same  pitch.  However  willing  one  may  be  to  make  every 
allowance  for  his  desire  to  shrink  from  being  made  a  show 
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CHAP,  of,  yet  still,  every  allowance  made,  he  proved  *  dry  as  are- 
xu-  mainder-biscuit  after  a  voyage.'  The  favourable  appearances 
are  to  be  characterised  by  negatives ;  he  is  unassuming,  un- 
pretending, unobtrusive:  but  the  degree  of  curiosity  that 
remains  is  only  as  to  whether  he  can  warm  or  kindle,  be 
warmed  or  be  kindled.  An  attempt  proved  unavailing  to-day 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  relating  to  the  Mission  to  Borneo ; 
the  crowd  overflowed  from  the  large  Hanover  Square  Booms, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  subscriptions  may  be  in 
proportion  to  the  zeal  displayed  in  listening  to  and  cheering 
Mr.  Brooke, 

Contemporary  Notice. 

10th  November,  1847. 

The  death  of  Mendelssohn  has  been  a  great  shock  to  us, 
and  it  is  a  sad  breaking  up  of  human  happiness ;  he  and  his 
very  charming  wife  were  attached  and  united  in  no  common 
degree.  He  was  full  of  energy  and  power  and  talent,  in 
'every  respect  happy  and  fortunate  in  his  position ;  indepen- 
dent and  active,  and  having  no  views,  no  habits,  no  occupa- 
tions, but  those  of  a  noble  and  refined  nature.  He  has  quickly 
followed  his  accomplished  sister,  the  wife  of  Hensel,  whose 
death  was  also  frightfully  sudden.  And  our  poor  dear 
Neukomm  remains,  to  drink  out  the  dregs  of  life  in  blind- 
ness! inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Him  whose  dispensations 
are  only  for  the  good  of  His  creatures ! 

12th  November. — A  passage  in  the  'Times'  relating  to 
Mendelssohn  does  credit  to  the  writer,  whoever  he  be.  It  is  to 
be  wished  the  account  of  his  funeral  might  be  given  entirely 
by  the  English  papers.  After  a  solemn  service  at  Leipzig 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  Berlin  for  interment,  and  by  night 
for  privacy ;  but  it  was  watched  for  at  the  railway  stations  in 
two  places,  and  met  by  processions  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants singing  hymns.  At  Berlin  there  was  another  solemn 
service,  hymns  and  a  funeral  address,  and  two  of  the  choruses 
out  of  his  own  Oratorio  of  c  St.  Paul '  were  performed,  the 
words  of  which,  from  Scripture,  were  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Here,  the  Harmonic  Society  wish  to  have  his  bust  executed  in 
marble,  and  placed  at  their  expense  in  the  British  Museum. 
Saturday,  l%th  November. — On  Monday,  the  15th,  we  are  to 
have  at  dinner  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Lord  Westmoreland, 
Lady  Baffles,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
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CHAP 

Bun&en  to  one  of  his  Sons,  XII. 

[Translation]  

London :  7th  November,  1847. 

It  is  Sunday,  and  your  birthday  is  in  itself  ever  a  festival 
to  me ;  so  in  spirit  I  must  pass  half  an  hour  with  you. 

This  present  anniversary  is  a  day  of  trial  to  you,  may  God 
grant  you  the  blessed  influences  of  His  Spirit,  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  be  thankful  even  for  that !  Or,  to  express  the 
same  wish  philosophically,  may  the  Spirit  which  organised 
the  eternal  moral  order  of  the  universe,  which  is  the  reality 
and  perfection  of  reason,  become  so  powerful  in  you  that 
tout  proper  self  may  not  be  prostrated  by  sorrow  and  dis- 
couragement !  Every  fatality  is  as  the  marble  to  the  sculp- 
tor— he  cannot  out  of  any  and  every  block  form  a  Zeus  or  a 
Mercury,  but  a  divine  image  he  may  certainly  achieve ;  and 
for  that  purpose  it  was  given  to  him — as  a  moral  problem. 

The  Sonderbund  affair  of  Switzerland  will  now  come  here 
into  our  hands,  and  in  some  measure  I  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  first  impulse.  No  armed  intervention,  but  a  general 
European  mediation — that  is  the  principle.  But  too  certainly 
did  the  civil  war  break  out  on  the  5th,  and  perhaps  it  was 
unavoidable  after  so  long  a  course  of  mutual  irritation. 

The  Americans  have  obtained  possession  of  Mexico,  but 
those  7,000  men  must  have  been  in  great  straits.  Now 
comes  the  worst:  the  ruling  party  in  the  United  States 
cannot  fight  against  the  principle  of  slavery ;  therefore  that 
abomination  will  actually  be  introduced  into  several  of  the 
conquered  districts.     What  a  terrible  sacrifice  to  Mammon ! 

Bunsen  to  Anna  Ghirney. 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  7th  November,  1847. 
You  have  shown    so   much    affection  and    kindness  to 
•,  and  he  feels  so  thankful  for  having  known  you,  and 


you  are  so  '  innig  verehrt 9  (anglice,  admired)  by  him,  that 
having  just  written  to  him  I  must  allow  myself  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you.  I  foresaw  that  you  both 
would  soon  understand  one  another,  and  the  prospect  was  a 
bright  one  in  my  mind ;  for,  indeed,  his  trial  is  a  very  severe 
one.  He  is  just  on  the  threshold  of  life  and  of  knowledge, 
and  he  cannot  enter.    He  might  now  found  a  future  for  him- 
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chap  self,  and  he  is  stopped  short.  He  has  just  learned  how  to 
learn,  and  has  just  acquired  knowledge  enough  to  be  aware 
that  he  knows  nothing,  and  his  eyes  refuse  their  aid !  His 
mind  and  character  have  evidently  grown  under  this  trial 
beyond  his  years ;  he  is  resigned,  and  yet  hopes  even  less 
than  I  do. 

You  shall  have,  in  an  English  lecture,  what  I  have  to  say, 
in  another  garb,  in  my  fifth  book  (of  the  Egyptian  work). 
Politics  and  some  other  (disagreeable)  business  have  for  a 
fortnight  and  more  not  allowed  me  a  moment's  freeness 
of  spirit  to  finish  my  lecture.  I  hope  I  settled  an  important 
point  in  the  course  of  last  week :  the  general  outlines  of  a 
rational  system  of  transmission  of  the  sounds  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  in  particular  of  non-written  tongues,  for  the  use 
of  the  African  stations.  I  enclose  to  you  my  correspond- 
ence with  the  excellent  Mr.  Venn  on  the  subject,  together 
with  a  letter  of  Graff,  who  with  Koelle  (a  good  Sanscrit 
scholar)  -  went  the  other  day  to  Sierra  Leone  to  be  directors 
of  the  new  College. 

To  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carols/eld. 

[Translation.] 

London :  Sunday,  20th  November,  1847. 

(Last  Sunday  in  the  Church  Year.) 

.  .  .  The  present  day  brings  to  mind  afresh  the  solemn 
intelligence  which  you  communicated  to  me  a  year  ago, 
and  with  it  the  feeling  of  the  debt  I  owe  you ;  together 
with  the  consciousness  of  undisturbed  affection  and  friend- 
ship faithfully  preserved  in  my  heart.  Whatever  letter  I  do 
not  answer  at  the  very  moment,  alas  !  falls  directly  into  the 
mass  of  things  heaped  up  and  put  by  to  the  hoped-for  time 
of  alleviation  of  my  burden  of  official  and  social  avocations. 
But  we  have  indeed  all  mourned  with  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  hailed  the  grace  given  to  you  to  receive  the  heavy  blow 
as  a  child  of  God  from  the  hand  of  a  Father. 

This  day  brings  many  precious  dead  to  our  remembrance  ; 
and  last  of  all,  my  truly-beloved  Felix  Mendelssohn.  With- 
in our  family  circle  we  have  lost  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  by 
Ernest's  marriage  had  become  his  aunt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  house-circle  has  been  widened :  Ernest's  Elizabeth,  the 
beloved  of  all,  has   made  me  grandfather  to  a  fine  boy. 
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Henry's  dear  wife  is  also  a  real  daughter  to  us,  and  Henry  CHAP, 
is  as  happy  as  man  can  be — with  a  Christian  congregation,  ***• 
in  a  beautiful  county  of  England,  enjoying  and  spreading 
around  him  that  fullness  of  blessing  which  makes  the  position 
of  a  country  clergyman  in  England  unique  of  its  kind.  We 
old  ones  are  in  good  health,  and  in  our  accustomed  cheer- 
fulness. I  have  lately  published  the  newly-discovered  ancient 
Ignatius,  with  some  letters  of  my  own  to  accompany  it; 
and  I  have  desired  the  Bauhe  Hans  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Other  things  are  in  hand.  The  critical  state  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church  in  the  fatherland  urges  me  to  declarations : 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  King's 
ideas  of  Church  and  State  have  been  carried  out.  Free- 
dom and  Love  have  I  inscribed  upon  my  banner,  against 
the  heads  of  parties,  each  and  severally.  I  praise  the  in- 
tentions of  young  Thiersch,  but  he  is  too  green  and  too 
narrow.  The  Swiss  concerns  have  for  some  weeks  dis- 
turbed me  day  and  night :  there,  also,  great  sin  has  been 
committed — that  effusion  of  blood  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. Jesuitism  and  Radicalism  are  two  several  masks  of 
the  same  destroying  spirit ;  but  the  former  poisons  the  very 
germ,  misusing  the  name  of  God.  Wrong  is  on  both  sides ; 
but  if  on  the  one  side  there  is  a  false  life,  on  the  other  there 
is  actual  death.  The  pinion-stroke  of  Time  just  now  out-tones 
the  cries  of  petty  considerations.  No  one  can  hinder  the 
inevitable :  the  endeavour  must  be  to  soften  and  turn  it  to 
good  purpose.  I  earnestly  hope,  that  the  two  great  Protes- 
tant Powers  may  herein  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  cannot  give  up  the  wish  to  receive  you  in  this  house, 
and  to  see  the  magnificent  cartoons  of  Raphael  with  you. 
The  journey  is  so  easy  1  You  would  find  here  many  who 
admire  your  works.  Now  forgive  your  old  friend  his  long 
negligence  in  writing,  and  accept,  with  all  yours,  from  us  all 
the  heartiest  greeting ! 

The  following  transaction  referred  to  a  private  letter, 
of  the  King,  addressed  to  Queen  Victoria,  which  it  was 
his  desire  that  Bunsen  should  deliver  in  a  private 
audience  to  Her  Majesty:  at  the  same  time  Bunsen  was 
informed  by  a  letter  from  the  King  to  himself,  that  the 
subject  of  the  communication  was  political,  relating  to 
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chap.  Neufch&tel.  Bunsen  having  requested  instructions  from 
- — 1-  Prince  Albert,  received  in  reply  an  invitation  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen  to  come  immediately  to  Osborne 
House,  in  company  with  Lord  Palmerston  (to  whom 
Her  Majesty's  invitation  was  simultaneously  despatched), 
that  the  letter  might  be  read  without  infringement  of 
constitutional  rules.  This  statement  will  account  for 
the  emotion  with  which  Bunsen  announces  having  safely 
steered  between  conflicting  difficulties. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

Osborne  House :  Sunday,  5th  December,  1847. 

My  Beloved, — God  be  thanked  !  All  right !  Better  than 
could  be  hoped !  I  delivered  my  letter  last  night,  in  private 
audience,  to  Her  Majesty, — not  speechless,  but  without  a 
speech — after  eight,  before  dinner. 

I  had  desired  Lord  Palmerston  to  tell  me  what  he  wished 
me  to  do.  As  an  abstract  Whig,  he  said,  '  It  was  unheard- 
of,  quite  unusual,  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  should  write  to 
the  Sovereign  of  England  on  politics.9  '  But,'  said  I,  '  you 
praised  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  for  their  excellent  letter 
on  politics  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal.'  '  Yes,  but  that  was 
between  relations.9  'And  this  between  friends.  But  you 
are  informed  of  the  arrival,  and  of  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
and  will  learn  all  that  is  in  it.  I  shall,  in  handing  over  the 
letter  to  the  Queen,  say  nothing  but  a  few  complimentary 
phrases,  and  plead  the  King's  cause  in  the  way  the  Queen 
will  direct,  in  your  presence  the  next  day.  Will  that  do?' 
s  Perfectly,'  he  replied.  And  so  I  did.  The  Queen  read  the 
letter  before  dinner,  and  came  down  ten  minutes  before  nine. 
After  dinner,  Prince  Albert  told  me  that  the  Queen  and  he 
had  had  Lord  Palmerston  with  them  before  dinner  (from  six 
to  eight),  and  that  we  should  to-morrow  settle  the  answer. 
In  the  morning,  the  Prince  translated  the  political  part  of 
the  letter  into  English,  and  then  discussed  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston the  heads  of  an  answer.  Then  I  was  called  in  to  see 
the  letter,  and  plead  the  King's  cause,  for  which  I  was  quite 
prepared.     We  all  agreed : — 

1.  That  conferences  on  Swiss  affairs,  on  the  basis  of  me- 
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diation  between  contending  parties,  were  out  of  the  question     CI*AP. 

now.     But  the  Queen  wished  to  say  (and  Lord  Palmerston     1 

saw  no  harm  in  it)  that  she  would  have  accepted  Neuf- 
chatel  in  preference  to  London,  as  a  place  of  conference,  if  it 
could  still  be  thought  of. 

2.  That  (as  I  had  proposed)  the  Neufchdtel  affair  was  now 
the  object  with  respect  to  which  Her  Majesty  would  try  to  be 
of  use  to  her  friend  and  brother.  (I  had  demanded  media- 
tion with  arbitration,  between  Neufch&tel  and  the  Federation ; 
but  Palmerston  observed,  '  That  could  only  be  done  upon  the 
ground  of  general  treaties,  and  then  the  three  other  Powers 
would  come  in  too,  and  spoil  the  whole/)  So  I  was  to  be 
satisfied  with  '  bons  offices,9  in  consequence  of  the  instructions 
already  given  to  C,  'based  upon  the  detailed  Memoir 
written  by  your  Majesty's  faithful  Bunsen,  as  your  Majesty 
allows  me  to  call  him.'  Circumstances  would  show  what 
farther  could  be  done. 

This  the  Queen  will  write  in  English,  beginning  and  end 
in  German.  I  ought  to  add,  that  she  answers,  besides,  to 
the  point,  on  the  coming  forward  of  the  German  confederacy 
in  a  worthy  mamier  on  this  occasion.  She  says,  '  She  and 
her  Government  wish  nothing  better ;  but  as  the  only  point 
now  in  discussion  resulted  from  general  treaties  not  regarded 
by  the  Confederacy,  this  was  perhaps  not  the  right  opportunity. 
(Of  course  there  are  weighty  reasons  against  it  besides.) 
But  that  she  was  sure  the  English  public  would  with  great 
sympathy  see  the  German  Confederation  take  a  prominent 
part  in  European  affairs— only  that  it  would  make  a  very 
material  difference  in  their  eyes,  if  the  councils  of  Germany 
were  directed  by  the  enlightened  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  not 
by  Prince  Metternich.' 

All  this  is  now  already  written  out  fair,  by  Prince  Albert, 
under  Lord  P.'s  revision,  for  the  Queen,  who  will  write  it 
herself  to-morrow,  when  the  letter  will  be  despatched  by 
express  messenger.  As  soon  as  we  hear  what  the  Diet  of 
Berne  has  decreed  against  Neufchatel,  Lord  P.  and  I  shall 
confer  further. 

If  the  ground  swell  was  strong  in  the  mind  of  Bunsen 
during  this  occasion,  of  experiencing  the  accustomed 
gracious  kindness  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  at 
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C^P-     Osborne,  his  return  from  thence  in  company  with  Lord 

L    Palmerston  was  attended  by  serious  commotion  of  the 

elements  without.  In  the  boat  which  brought  them  to  the 
shore,  Lord  Palmerston  was  requested  to  take  the  helm, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  enable  all  hands  to  help  in  rowing 
through  the  unusually  rough  sea.  Bunsen  observed, 
that  he  had  not  been  before  aware  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection he  now  observed  between  steering  the  vessel  of 
the  State,  and  steering  a  common  boat — whereto  Lord 
Palmerston  answered,  4  Oh !  one  learns  boating  at  Cam- 
bridge, even  though  one  may  have  learnt  nothing  better.' 
They  landed  in  safety,  but  the  train  was  gone.  Lord 
Palmerston  declared  that  he  must  return  to  London  on 
pressing  business,  and  must  have  a  special  train.  The  rail- 
way officials  protested  that  the  risk  of  collision  was  too 
great  for  them  to  undertake.  Lord  Palmerston  insisted, 
1  On  my  responsibility,  then ! '  and  thus  enforced  compli- 
ance, although  everyone  trembled  but  himself.  The 
special  train  shot  past  station  after  station,  and  arrived  in 
London  without  causing  or  receiving  damage,  the  Di- 
rectors refusing  all  payment  from  Lord  Palmerston,  as 
having  transgressed  all  rules  in  order  to  comply  with  his 
desire,  and  considering  themselves  overpaid  by  the  happy 
result,  and  their  own  escape  from  serious  blame. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

22nd  December,  1847. 

A  Puseyite  clergyman  said  to  a  friend  who  informed  us, 
<  You  know  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  Dr.  Hampden's 
appointment?  it  is  all  Bunsen's  doing,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Queen  to  lay  her  commands  upon  Lord  John.' 

The  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Hampden  is  as  much  unknown  among 
us  as  a  person  can  be,  who  has  been  brought  before  the  public. 
At  Oxford  Bunsen  saw  Mm  once,  among  many  other  people, 
but  had  neither  conversation  nor  correspondence  with  him — in 
short,  no  acquaintance,  and  he  had  been  inclined  to  think 
Dr.  Arnold  too  violent  in  his  defence,  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review '  of  1838.     But  now,  he  has  set  about  examining  his 
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books,  and,  as  far  as  he  has  proceeded,  he  has  so  greatly     chap. 
approved  the  contents,  that  he  may  perhaps  end  where  he      XU- 
was  supposed  to  have  begun,  by  becoming  his  partisan. 


Bunsen  to  his  Wife.   (In  Monmouthshire,  whither  she  had  been 
summoned  in  consequence  of  her  Mothers  illness.) 

Wobura  Abbey :  Wednesday,  29th  December,  1847. 

The  day  after  to-morrow  I  may  hope  to  find  in  Carlton 
Terrace  an  account  of  your  dear  mother ;  the  Duchess  in- 
sisted most  graciously  on  my  staying  till  Monday,  but  as  the 
Prince  goes  to  Windsor  on  Friday,  I  could  make  it  clear 
to  her  that  I  must  be  in  town  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Certainly  one  has  not  known  England,  if  one  has  not  seen 
this  magnificent  seat  of  the  Bussells;  for  although  less 
sumptuous  in  architecture,  furniture,  and  gardens,  than 
Chatsworth,  and  less  mignon  than  Trentham,  it  is  the  most 
royal  residence  that  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  as  a  whole 
establishment.  The  house  is  in  an  immense  square,  the  old 
monastic  form,  with  a  portico  on  each  side.  There  is  a 
tea-room,  where  the  Duchess  is  to  be  found  from  five  o'clock 
to  half-past,  and  where  you  may  refresh  yourself  on  arriving 
(as  I  did) ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  collection  of  bronzes, 
a  splendid  genealogical  tree,  and  the  silver  spade  with  which 
the  present  Duke  turned  up  the  first  sod  on  the  track 
marked  for  the  neighbouring  railway,  with  the  wheelbarrow 
used  on  the  occasion.  The  agricultural  element  pervades  the 
greater  part  of  the  decorations.  The  next  corridor  brought 
me  to  the  beautiful  room  intended  for  my  reception.  One 
of  the  galleries  is  filled  with  historical  portraits  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  (Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  sister  Mary,  Duke  of  Brandon  and  consort,  &c.  &c.) ; 
endless  portraits  of  Bussells  (among  them,  those  of  the  twin 
brothers,  with  some  mysterious  allusions,  in  the  accompany- 
ing objects,  to  a  tale  of  misery  and  crime ;  in  one,  a  lady  in 
the  distance ;  in  the  other,  a  labyrinth  full  of  serpents,  which, 
from  hints  given  by  the  Dowager  Duchess,  was  the  foundation 
of  a  tragedy,  the  *  Orphan ') ;  in  the  dining-room  are  the  cele- 
brated Van  Dycks  and  Sir  Joshuas,  full-length  portraits,  partly 
of  ancestors,  partly  purchased  out  of  the  Orleans  collection. 

The  morning  is  spent  in  the  magnificent  library,  a  wide 
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CHAP,  gallery  divided  into  four  compartments,  the  middle  one 
XI1,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  length:  there  the  company 
meet,  or  occupy  themselves  separately.  The  Duchess  sent 
a  golden  key,  with  directions  to  Stafford  O'Brien  to  conduct 
me  to  the  gallery  of  statues,  a  detached  building  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden,  like  the  Braccio  Nuovo ;  a  beautiful  hall, 
wide  and  long,  with  statues  antique  and  modern ;  the  Lante 
Yase  (from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian)  and  the  Sarcophagus  of 
Ephesus  form  the  principal  ornaments,  with  a  splendid 
mosaic  from  Borne,  which  occupies  the  centre.  At  the  two 
extremities  are  flights  of  steps,  each  conducting  to  an  exedra, 
or  sort  of  temple :  in  the  one  are  the  Graces  of  Canova, 
which  I  did  not  worship ;  but  the  other,  the  Temple  of 
Liberty,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Whigs,  interested  me  much. 
The  present  Duke's  predecessor  had  the  heads  of  the  friends 
Fox  and  Grey  modelled,  and  executed  in  marble,  and  he 
planned  the  temple  ;  when  dying,  he  disclosed  the  secret  of 
his  intentions  to  his  brother,  who  executed  the  idea  faith- 
fully. Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  colossal  bust  of  Charles 
Fox,  with  verses  on  the  pedestal  written  by  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  On  each  side  there  are  two  busts 
of  smaller  dimensions — Lord  Grey's  is  the  only  very  fine 
head;  a  certain  Fitzpatrick  looks  like  a  satire  upon  a  sena- 
torial countenance.  I  admire  and  relish  the  idea,  so  well 
suiting  the  residence  of  the  head  of  that  illustrious  family 
of  Russell,  with  the  martyr  and  his  angelic  wife  among 
them. 

I  saw  besides,  Woburn  Church,  built  by  the  Abbot  whom 
Henry  VUL  put  to  death,  with  a  beautiful  churchyard. 
We  passed  by  the  farm,  which  is  like  a  village,  where  the 
inhabitants,  i.e.  oxen,  pigs,  cows,  occupy  corridors  of  stalls, 
and  styes,  opening  into  spacious  well-aired  rooms,  a  regular 
convent  of  animals  !  Tn  the  afternoon  I  shall  bury  myself  in 
the  Archives,  to  try  to  find  the  traces  in  explanation  of  the 
destroyed  monument  at  High  Wood,  of  which  there  is  no 
tradition  in  the  family.  The  Duchess  expresses  the  wish 
that  another  time  you  may  not  be  prevented  from  coming. 
The  kindness  of  the  family  is  indescribable. 
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CHAP. 

To  the  Same.  XIL 

Wobura  Abbey :  31st  December,  1847. 

My  dearest  love  will  receive  these  lines,  whether  in  this 
year  or  the  next,  with  the  blessings  of  thankful  love !  My 
heart  is  always  with  you,  and  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  do 
not  miss  you  hourly,  I  must  in  truth  declare  myself  glad  to 
know  you  are  where  you  ought  to  be.  Tour  dear  letter 
reached  me  a  minute  after  I  had  sent  my  last,  and  comforted 
me  by  the  enclosure  in  your  dear  mother's  hand ;  I  trust  I 
may  find  equally  good  intelligence  to-morrow  at  home, 
whither  I  shall  fight  my  way  through  all  the  kindnesses  of  the 
Duchess,  and  the  further  temptation  to  stay  longer  from 
Lord  and  Lady  John's  affectionate  manner  and  agreeable 
conversation. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  satisfaction  for  the  house  of 
Russell,  the  news  having  arrived  of  Dr.  Hampden's  election. 
Lord  John  had  been  much  vexed  in  the  latter  days  by  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with — but 
yesterday  at  three  o'clock,  when  we  were  collected  in  expec- 
tation, and  talking  against  time,  in  came  little  Johnny,* 
escorted  by  his  aunt-like  sister,  and  stationed  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  library,  distinctly  proclaiming,  like  a  herald, 
4  Dr.  Hampden, — a  Bishop ! '  We  cheered  him,  and  some 
one  asked  him  whether  he  liked  Dr.  H. — '  I  don't  mind  (was 
bis  answer),  for  I  don't  know  him.'  His  father  came  in  after- 
wards, radiant  with  satisfaction.  After  dinner  I  suggested 
as  a  toast  '  The  Chapter  of  Hereford,'  adding  sotto  voce  to 
Lord  John, '  and  he  who  has  managed  them.'  Milnes  and 
Stafford  gave  *  The  Dean,'  in  opposition,  and  we  were  just 
divided,  like  the  Chapter,  two  against  fifteen.  Lord  John  took 
all  very  kindly ;  he  talked  politics  all  the  evening,  unreservedly, 
about  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  What  I  admired  in  him 
most  is  his  unvaried  simplicity,  and  the  absence  not  only  of  all 
boasting,  but  even  of  exultation,  with  the  greatest  openness. 
Lady  John  copies  papers  for  her  husband,  and  is  a  very 
strong  Presbyterian  and  anti-Tractarian.  She  has  invited 
herself  to  come  to  see  us  at  Carlton  Terrace  when  you  return, 
and  hear  our  children  play  and  sing :  the  fame  of  which 

•  Now  Viscount  Amberley,  M.P. 
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CHAP,     house-nmsic  has  been  spread  afar,  particularly  by  Lady  de 

L     Clifford,  who  says  she  always  comes  out  on  the  terrace  when 

told  that  music  is  going  on,  especially  to  hear  the  singing 
of  the  tenor, 

I  yesterday  read  letters  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough (incredible),  where  Mrs.  Pendarves'  letters  to  Swift 
are  mentioned  in  a  marginal  note.  I  studied  also  three 
volumes  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford's  life  and  embassy  to  Paris, 
1763,  to  conclude  the  peace :  he  was  a  clever  man,  and  did 
the  least  evil  he  then  could  to  Frederick  the  Great.  I  also 
saw  the  conservatory,  and  the  unique  evergreen  walk,  planted 
by  that  same  Duke  100  years  ago :  rhododendrons,  laurels, 
&c,  as  underwood  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 

To  the  Same. 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  31st  December,  1847. 

Here  I  am,  faithful  to  my  dear  children  and  myself;  under 
other  circumstances,  I  certainly  should  have  remained  till 
Monday,  as  I  was  indeed  very  much  pressed  to  do.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Hampden  affair  made  the  time  yet  more  interest- 
ing. You  will  see  in  a  few  days  an  excellent  letter  of  Lord 
John's,  an  answer  to  an  address  of  the  clergy  of  Bedfordshire 
in  favour  of  Hampden.  He  had  waited  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity in  order  to  speak  fully  his  own  mind  on  the  subject. 
Yesterday  I  went  with  Lord  John  to  the  Gallery  of  Sculpture 
and  the  Temple;  then  he  played  at  tennis  with  Stafford 
O'Brien,  and  on  returning  to  the  house  was  met  by  the  Duke, 
with  copies  of  the  letter  to  the  clergy  and  other  papers, 
which  he,  the  Duke,  had  been  revising  for  him.  It  is  the 
Duke's  glory  to  help  his  brother,  in  whatever  way  he  can. 

In  the  evening  after  dinner,  Lady  Rachel  Russell  (who  is 
my  great  patroness)  gave  me  a  playbill  on  satin,  and  the 
Duchess  another,  which  she  offered  to  me  in  order  that  I  might 
send  it  to  you,  but  which  I  declined,  saying  I  should  send  you 
mine.  (All  other  such  bills  were  on  paper.)  The  plan  of  the 
charade  had  been  arranged  that  morning ;  only  the  scenes 
made  out,  the  rest  left  for  improvisation.  The  first  word, 
Nightmare,  was  represented  by  Knight  (the  dubbing  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh),  and  Mayor  (the  Mayor  of  an  unreformed 
borough  near  Woburn  Alley)  admirably  acted.  The  next  you 
must  guess  from  the  four  parts.     1.  Thetis  (Lady  Rachel) 
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about  to  dip  the  infant  Achilles  in  the  Styx.    2.  An  old  Tory     CHAP. 
country-gentleman  (Milnes)  complaining  of  the  Whig  admin-       XIL 
istration,  and  of  the  low  state  of  funds,  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, of  rente,  of  agriculture,  and  what  not,  and  hoping 
that,  for  some  comfort,  Dr.  Pusey  will  be  the  new  Bishop ; 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Hampden,  he  swoons.  3.  A  Maypole 
— girls  and  boys,  headed  by  Lady  Rachel,  dancing  round  it, 
and  singing  an  old  national  May-song  (very  fine).     4.  A 
young  actor,  Mr.  Fantwell,  offering  his  services  to  Madame 
Vestris  (Lady  Rachel),  as  a  peculiar  proficient  in  bringing 
out  a  sigh.    The  whole  was  Diplomacy, — represented  by  my 
three  colleagues,  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  holding  a 
secret  conference,  and  signing  a  protocol  without  me ;  the  one 
saying,  when  he  last  heard  of  me,  I  was  in  Egypt ;  another, 
that  when  he  last  saw  me,  I  was  in  search  of  what  I  called  a 
Church.    When  they  are  just  about  to  sign,  the  genius  of 
Great  Britain  (Lady  Rachel  as  Britannia)  appears,  and  after 
tearing  the  paper  in  pieces,  advances  to  the  audience,  address- 
ing verses  complimentary  to  me,  on  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.    As  no  foreigners  were  present,  the  joke 
could  do  no  harm.     I  have  gone  thus  into  detail,  thinking 
the  particulars  might  amuse  your  dear  mother.     Nowhere  is 
hospitality  practised  on  so  grand  a  scale,  or  at  least  nowhere 
grander,  than  at  Woburn  Abbey ;  every  room  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  credible  and  incredible  comforts  for  the  guest — 
all  meals  in  inconceivable  perfection  of  arrangement.    The 
Duchess  enacts  visibly  the  Queen  and  Duchess,  and  invisibly 
(in  the  intervals,  by  her  directions)  the  supreme  Maitresse 
d'H6tel.     The  Dowager  Duchess  assists  her  with  much  tact. 
The  day  after  my  arrival,  a  banquet  was  given  in  my  honour, 
with  a  display  of  all  the  wonderful  silver  services,  gifts 
of  Louis  XV.  to  Duke  John :  the  other  days  all  was  more 
simple.     I  have  reflected  much  on  the  position  of  a  Duke 
of  Bedford  or  of  Sutherland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
do  not  think  it  could  be  essentially  more  than  what  the  pre- 
sent representatives  make  of  it.    The  charm  here  is  the  his- 
torical and  political  standing  of  the  House  of  Russell.     The 
house  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  first  Duke,  and  then  of 
Duke  John,  who  made  the  Peace  of  Paris.     I  find  all  that 
was  good  in  it  was  his  merit,  against  Bute  and  Egremont ; 
still  Lord  John  justly  blames  him  for  having  consented  to 
keeping  secret  the  transaction  from  Frederick  the  Great. 
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CHAP.  My  plans  are  these,  D.V., — 4th  January,  to  Althorp ;  8th, 
XIL  to  Castle  Ashby ;  11th,  to  Peel ;  then  home,  and  one  or  two 
days  at  Broadlands,  with  Falmerston,  who  returns  to  towir 
on  the  20th,  as  do  the  Bussells,  who  want  to  see  Prince 
Lowenstein  at  Richmond  Lodge  before  that  date.  The  grief 
of  the  House  is  the  abstraction  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock, 
who  writes  daily  most  intelligent  papers  on  political  subjects, 
but  will  not  live  at  Woburn,  nor  take  any  part  in  active  life. 
On  the  whole,  I  would  not  be  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  all 
his  income,  if  I  was  to  lead  his  life  but  for  one  year. 

To  the  Same. 

Althorp :  Thursday,  6th  January,  1848. 

I  have  been  very  lazy  here,  and  that  even  since  I  had  your 
precious  letter !  The  fact  is,  I  have  so  much  here  to  say, 
and  to  do,  that  I  scarcely  have  time  to  limp  out  for  an  hour, 
and  then  I  must  rest  till  dinner  time.  Be  not  uneasy  about 
me, — it  is  nothing  but  flying  rheumatism,  one  day  in  one  leg, 
another  in  the  other,  with  toothache,  sometimes  to  the  left, 
sometimes  the  right.  The  library  is  unique ;  so  is  the  gal- 
lery for  family  portraits,  and  originals  of  illustrious  men, 
Montaigne,  Arnauld,  also  Sacharissa  and  her  husband,  who 
resided  here.  Van  der  Weyer  and  I  live  in  the  library.  Host 
and  hostess  very  kind  and  agreeable.  To-morrow  George 
and  I  go  to  Lord  Northampton's,  Tuesday  to  Peel's,  from 
whence  home  on  the  15th,  and  not  stir  a  step,  unless  I  must. 

Carlton  Terrace :  Friday,  7th  January. — Here  I  am,  my 
dearest ;  my  last  evening  and  night  were  so  uncomfortable 
from  the  pains  I  mentioned,  that  I  resolved  to  cut  short  the 
proposed  visits.  Whether  or  not  I  go  to  Peel  must  depend 
upon  the  pain ;  but  what  I  can  say  already  is,  that  I  feel  very 
comfortable  here,  at  my  desk,  in  my  room,  in  our  dear  house, 
with  the  good  faces  around  me. 

Saturday,  8th  January. — I  read  last  night  Bancroft,  with 
increasing  admiration.  What  a  glorious  and  interesting 
history  has  he  given  to  his  nation,  of  the  centuries  before  the 
Independence !  The  third  volume  is  a  masterpiece ;  after 
having  displayed  all  the  plans  and  decrees  of  the  monarchs 
of  Europe  from  1741  to  1748,  he  brings  in  'the  son  of  a 
widow,  gaining  his  livelihood  by  surveying  land  in  remote 
and  uninhabited  districts — George  Washington/ 
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Mrs.  Bancroft  read  to  me  a  beautiful  passage  out  of  a  letter  chap. 
to  her  from  Paris — the  writer  alluded  to  the  atheism  of  XIL 
Laplace  and  other  astronomers  in  France,  adding,  '  Let  them 
study  man,  and  his  history ;  on  every  page  they  will  trace 
the  hand  of  a  protecting  and  loving  Providence  directing  the 
world.  This  is  the  lesson  which  every  day  draws  more  and 
more  from  history.  Man  advances,  and  God  protects  the 
advancement  of  humanity.'  This  reminds  me  of  a  fine  ex- 
pression of  Bishop  Lee,  this  morning,  respecting  the  Uni- 
tarians, '  The  belief  in  salvation  through  Christ,  and  the 
opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ,  are  two  quite 
distinct  objects/  This  is  what  in  other  words  Schleier- 
macher  says,  '  The  faith  of  the  Christian  rests  essentially, 
not  on  that  which  took  place  in  or  with  respect  to  Christ, 
—what  befel  Him  or  befel  TTityi  not, — but  on  that  which 
Christ  did  and  performed  as  the  Redeemer.  His  accom- 
plished work  of  redemption — actuality  of  redemption, — is 
the  single  essential  object  of  the  faith  in  which  is  blessed- 
ness ;  the  contests  about  its  nature  belong  to  the  past.'  All 
right,  in  my  opinion,  where  there  is  a  Christian,  that  is,  a 
spiritual,  philosophy.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  nation 
where  there  is  no  such  thing  P 

I  shall  not  go  to  Peel  at  Drayton,  alas !  My  toothache  re- 
turned after  I  had  made  a  dozen  steps  in  the  damp  air. 

Contemporary  Letter. 

Carlton  Terrace :  Friday,  14th  January,  1848. 

•  .  .  Just  come  in  from  calling  upon  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart.  I  wish  I  could  write  every  word  of  her  conversa- 
tion. She  was  quite  well,  assured  me  that  she  'had  no 
complaint  but  extreme  old  age,'  and  that '  sometimes  her 
head  went  like  a  cradle  at  sea.'  I  succeeded  tolerably  well 
in  mnlriTig  her  hear,  and  asked  her  about  Lady  Sundon  (Mrs. 
Clayton),  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Caroline,  as  to  whose 
Correspondence  (lately  published)  the  '  Quarterly  Eeview' 
complained  of  the  incompetence  of  the  editor, — and  that 
brought  her  upon  the  subject  of  the  Court  of  George  II., 
when  she  recollected  and  repeated  to  me  a  humorous  ballad, 
attributed  to  Arbuthnot,  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's 
naming  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  godfather  to  a  Prince  just 
then  born  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  which  the  latter  took 
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CHAP,    great  offence,  and  objected  to  his  standing  in  any  other  way 
XIL      than  as  proxy  for  some  German  Prince,    The  ballad  is  a 
parody  on  '  Chevy  Chase ' : — 

To  name  a  child  with  might  and  main! 

Newcastle  took  his  way : 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  christening  of  that  day. 

The  Duke  is  ill  received ;  other  noblemen  are  sent ;  among 
others  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh, — in  vain.  They  bring  word 
to  the  King  (of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  learned  but 
three  French  words  wherewith  to  hold  converse  with  his 
English  subjects — *  bon ! '  '  comment? '  c  diable  ! ' ) — so  they 
report  that  they  have  waited  upon  the  Prince — *  Bon ! ' 
that  he  objects — 'Comment?'  that  he  has  been  furious, 
and  sent  them  off — '  Diable ! '  After  this  exclamation,  the 
King  sent  orders  to  the  Prince  to  turn  out  of  St.  James's, 
with  his  spouse,  his  men  and  maidens,  his  trunks  and  all 
trumpery,  except  his  children,  (I  am  sorry  not  to  remember 
the  rhymes),  and  the  ballad  goes  on  to  say  that  the  new- 
born Prince  took  the  thing  so  ill,  that  he  removed  at  once  to 
another  world ;  and  the  writer  (a  Jacobite)  winds  up  with 
the  pious  wish  that  the  country  may  profit  by  such  royal 
quarrels,  and  all  the  family  seek  domestic  peace  and  union 
by  voluntary  secession  to — Hanover  I 

Contemporary  Letter. 

Carlton  Terrace :  19th  January,  1848. 

Yesterday  I  called  upon  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  who  had 
been  reading  Alison's  '  Life  of  Marlborough/  which  I  had 
lent  her.  She  told  me  the  only  daughter  of  Cardonnel,  the 
Duke's  secretary,  was  a  remarkable  woman,  whom  she  had 
seen,  as  the  wife  of  a  Peer  whom  she  named,  but  whose 
name  I  do  not  remember.  This  lady  showed  Lord  Macartney 
many  papers,  one  being  the  copy,  made  by  herself,  of  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  from  her  father,  remonstrating  against 
the  practice  of  granting  safe-conducts,  or  protections,  for 
money,  to  secure  individuals  or  districts  in  Flanders  from 
free  quarters  and  plundering.  Cardonnel  declared  he  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  Duke  on  such  acts  of  rapacity. 
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CHAP. 
Contemporary  Notice  from  Diaries  of  Daughters.  XIL 

Carltok  Terrace  :  Saturday,  27th  January,  1848. 

My  father  spoke  much  at  breakfast  in  a  very  interesting 
manner, — first  on  the  objections  to  entails,  which  tended 
to  the  absorption  of  landed  property  in  a  few  hands,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  only  efficient  means  of  preventing 
poverty,  by  giving  the  poorer  classes  the  means  of  making 
themselves  independent  by  having  a  share  of  the  land. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  28th,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  natural  gift  of  healing,  apart  from  all  medical  art 
or  science ;  then  upon  the  wise  man,  or  wise  woman,  in  almost 
every  village ;  then  upon  the  evil  eye,  which  my  father  said 
was  the  oldest  superstition  in  the  world,  and  one  which  was 
to  be  found  among  all  nations :  he  thought  it  belonged  to 
the  secret  religions  of  mankind,  on  which  he  said  he  had 
written  a  good  deal  himself.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  secret 
societies,  —  the  Freemasons,  about  which  he  gave  us  a 
most  interesting  account.  He  said  Lessing  had  been  the 
first  to  give  a  true  idea  of  them,  and  that  he  had  proved 
Freemasonry,  as  it  now  existed  (although  there  might  have 
been  something  of  the  kind  among  the  Knights  Templars), 
went  up  no  higher  than  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
aud  not  (as  most  Freemasons  insist)  up  to  the  time  of  King 
Solomon.  In  the  time  of  the  former,  party  spirit  ran  so 
high,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  that  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  the  want  of  having  some  common  ground  to  meet 
upon,  and  with  Sir  Christopher  the  idea  originated  of  form- 
ing a  society,  the  members  of  which  should  be  initiated  with 
the  greatest  secrecy,  as  well  as  of  adopting  the  signs  used 
by  the  Guild  of  Masons,  as  common  means  of  recognition. 
Then  my  father  made  a  digression  on  the  subject  of  Guilds, 
how  when  he  was  a  child  they  were  flourishing,  and  each  had 
peculiar  signs,  into  which  each  apprentice  was  initiated 
previous  to  setting  out  on  his  wanderings,  to  secure  admis- 
sion to  all  members  of  the  Guild.  The  signs  among  masons 
referred  to  the  peculiar  curve  of  the  Gothic  arch,  whereby 
the  secret  of  construction  had  been  preserved  through 
centuries. 


vol.  ii.  m 
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Xii. "  Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  LillesKall.) 

[Translation.] 

Carlton  Terrace :  Saturday  evening,  29th  January,  1848. 

.    .    .    There  is  a  comforting  report  from ,  of  present 

good-fellowship,  where  the  contrary  prevailed  before.  An 
expression  used  is,  *  I  now  like  this  place  very  much,  because 
people  are  kind  to  me.'  The  hardness  of  the  natural  man 
is  broken  through ;  that  divine  spark  of  love  which  exists 
in  every  human  heart,  but  which  has  need  to  break  through 
the  tough  shell  of  self,  has  been  kindled,  and  so  she  now 
feels  the  love  which  surrounds  her :  she  supposes  it  to 
be  something  new,  because  she  was  not  aware  of  it  before, 
and  she  feels  it  now,  because  she  is  now  capable  of  affection 
in  herself.  The  kindness,  whether  of  God  or  man,  is  not 
felt  or  estimated  but  by  the  heart  which  is  capable  of  loye 
in  itself:  in  the  hardened  mind,  discontent,  hatred,  and 
spite,  are  rather  generated.  You  know  that  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  other  instances  the  first  burst  of  the 
divine  being  which  is  in  man :  not  as  a  creature  (as  our 
German  theology  of  the  year  1400  has  said),  not  as  self  but 
as  God's  image.  How  hard  was  the  shell  in  one  soul  (you 
know  which),  and  yet  how  has  meekness  and  affection  and 
humility  and  kindness  burst  through  that  rind  of  pride 
and  obstinacy  and  discontent  which  presented  itself  outside 
for  so  long  a  time  !  Depend  upon  it,  that  rind  is  just  burst- 
ing in  the  other  soul.  Many  struggles  will  still  follow,  but 
1  hope  He  who  kindled  the  fire  will  keep  it  up  ! 

Letter  to  Bunsen. 

20th  January,  1848. 

Has  the  appeal  made  by  Mrs.  Fry  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
for  the  persecuted  Baptists,  and  for  liberty  of  conscience  in 
general,  been  of  any  avail  ?  The  quantity  of  actual  persecu- 
tion under  Protestant  Governments,  on  account  of  diversity 
of  religious  opinions,  weighed  heavily  on  Mrs.  Fry's  spirit. 
The  details  of  those  last  years  of  her  life,  when  we  lived  near, 
and  from  time  to  time  felt  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  are 
deeply  interesting ;  but  the  epithet  is  very  tame  to  express  the 
charm  of  her  heavenly-mindedness  and  the  pain  of  knowing 
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more  of  the  anguish  of  body  and  spirit  that  she  was  called  CHAP, 
upon  to  endure.  Mrs.  Fry  was  so  essentially  feminine  !  the  XLLm 
full  growth  and  development  and  perfection  of  womanhood, 
with  strength  and  power  and  firmness  to  preserve  equipoise, 
such  as  woman  rarely  had  before !  Other  women,  when  thus 
powerful,  have  often  something  harsh  and  masculine  about 
them. 

How  little  is  one  conscious  of  the  '  joy  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  heart,'  even  in  those  in  whom  one  takes  a  deep 
interest!  What  'abimes  de  douleur*  were  in  that  heart, 
while  the  countenance  and  voice  spoke  only  of  peace  and 
love !  not  an  atom  of  self-compassion  was  there — no  shrink- 
ing from  anything  she  was  called  upon  to  bear,  even  though 
the  keenest  native  susceptibility  gave  her  peculiar  capability 
of  intense  suffering.* 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife* 

[Translation.] 

4  Carlton  Terrace :  3rd  February,  1848. 

This  is  a  grand  day  for  politics !  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
pen  in  order.  The  King  of  Naples  has  proclaimed,  on 
Saturday  last,  January  29th,  for  his  whole  kingdom,  the 
Constitution  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  given  in  1812  to 
Sicily.     O  the  Nemesis ! 

This  rather  crude,  but  not  democratic,  copy  of  the  British 
Constitution,  was  given  in  spite  of  Caroline  (who  fled  under 
execrations),  and  of  Ferdinand,  who  abdicated.  Francesco 
sanctioned  it. 

Then  Napoleon  fell,  and  Castlereagh  disowned  the  work  of 
Bentinck.  The  Constitution  was  abolished.  Ferdinand  pro- 
mised a  Charte,  a  la  Louis  XVIII. ;  we  know  the  scheme  of 
it, — it  was  never  even  finished,  far  less  introduced. 

In  1815,  the  King,  instead  of  all  Constitutions,  after  a  pre- 
amble, confirmed  the  *  privileges  granted  to  the  Sicilians,' 
and  gave  an  Edict  of  Administration,  a  la  mode  de  V Empire. 

In  1820,  that  reaction  produced  a  revolution,  which  was 
put  down  by  force  in  1821. 

Then  a  quarter  of  a  century,  twenty-six  years,  absolutist 
misgovernment,  which  we  have  seen  ! 

*  This  passage  is  introduced  as  containing  the  sentiments  of  Bunsen  in 
the  words  of  another. 
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CHAP.  And  now,  up  to  January  12,  the  Sicilians  would  have 
,*&-  been  satisfied,  as  well  as  the  Neapolitans,  with  reforms  a  la 
Pio  Nono.  January  12  was  to  be  the  day  of  decision.  All 
was  prepared  for  the  outbreak ;  no  publication  appeared ;  the 
people  set  to  work;  Palermo  was  bombarded  forty-eight 
hours,  but  resisted.  The  King's  heart  sank,  and  he  yielded. 
One  eminent  characteristic  of  this  King  is  his  fear — an  heir- 
loom from  father  and  grandfather. 

The  consequences  may  be  immense — incalculable.  Lega 
Italiana — the  Pope  driven  to  secularise  his  government; 
Sardinia  "and  Tuscany  to  give  a  Constitution!  I  am  afraid 
that  the  waves  set  in  motion  by  this  event  may  be  too 
boisterous  for  the  frail  Italian  vessel.  May  God  lead  them 
to  wisdom ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AGITATION   IS   EUROPE. 

tee  bbyoltjtion  of  the  24th  febbuabt — babon  stockmab  at  frank- 
fort— thb  RISING  AT  BERLIN— PRINCE  OF  PRUSSIA  ABBIVBS  AT  CARLTON 

TKBBACE TOTTRRIDGE— LETTER  TO    UK.    REEVE   ON    GERMAN    PROQRESS— 

JENNY   LIND EXCURSION   TO   OEBMANT CONFLICT    BBTWBEN    FRANKFORT 

AND     BERLIN— BUSSES      ADHEBEH      TO    TBB    PRUSSIAN     SIDE — STATE     OF 
BERLIN— RETCRNS    TO    ENGLAND MEMOIR   ON    STENTS   AT    BERLIN. 

This  narrative  of  the  life  of  Bunsen  has  now  been 
brought  down  to  the  time  when  the  French  Revolution 
of  February  24,  1848,  changed  the  aspect  of  Europe, 
gave  the  signal  of  a  general  convulsion,  and  powerfully 
affected  the  lives  and  opinions  of  alt  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  take  any  part  in  the  momentous  series  of 
events  which  ensued. 

Bunsen's  deep  interest  in  them,  especially  inasmuch 
as  they  concerned  the  future  welfare  of  Germany,  is 
fully  expressed  in  his  correspondence  from  this  date. 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 


Contemporary  Notice. 

Carlton  Terrace :  Monday,  28th  February,  1848. 

.  .  .  We  are  all  awe-struck  and  melancholy  at  this  terrible 
state  of  things  in  France ;  and  how  is  such  a  mob  government 
to  go  on  without  war  to  employ  the  idle  and  flagitious  hands 
demanding  mischief  9 

On  Saturday  evening  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  our  friend 
Max  Miiller  arrive  from  Paris  safe  and  sound.  He  had  gone 
there  a  fortnight  before  to  examine  a  manuscript,  and 
found  himself  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  He  went 
about  the  streets,  and  saw  all  he  could,  and  got  away  on 
Thursday  night  by  climbing  over  three  different  barricades 
in  the  direction  of  the  railway  to  Havre,  which,  close  to  the 
station,  had  been  broken  up,  but  further  on  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  used.  The  description  he  gives  of  the  Pande- 
monium in  the  streets,  the  aspect  of  the  savages,  the  wanton 
firing  of  shots  aimed  at  quiet  spectators,  sometimes  by  mere 
boys  (one  of  whom  was  heard  to  boast,  '  J'en  ai  tue  trois!'), 
brings  very  close  to  us,  as  it  were,  scenes  from  which  we  be- 
lieved ourselves  separated  by  a  long  course  of  years.  It  is 
said  that  robbery  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  but  destruction 
is  the  object. 

On  Saturday,  Bunsen  dined  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and 
went  afterwards  to  Lady  Palmerston's.  I  wanted  to  be  told 
what  people  said — what  people  expected.  He  answered: 
'  Everybody  is  stunned.'  ...  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Minis- 
terial difficulties  would  be  much  helped  by  the  'wars,  and 
rumours  of  wars ;'  people  will  feel  that  if  the  money  had  been 
spent  it  must  be  made  up  for  somewhere,  and  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  French  debordement,  the  idea  of  national  defences 
being  put  in  repair  will  not  seem  unreasonable. 

Friday ,  3rd  March.  .  .  The  French  Gouvernement  Provisoire 
can  hardly  continue  long  paying  the  rabble  to  be  quiet — and 
then,  what  can  employ  them  but  war  9 

Contemporary  Letter. 

Carlton  Terrace :  8th  March,  1848. 

Yesterday  morning,  very  early,  a  request  came  that  I 
would  hasten  to  the  library.     I  went,  prepared  for  walking, 
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hoping  to  persuade  Bansen  to  come  into  the  park,  but  chap. 
found  I  was  wanted  to  look  through  and  correct  English  XI^« 
translations  of  diplomatic  papers.  I  had  finished  by  the 
time  two  daughters  had  come  down  ready  prepared,  and 
then  we  induced  Bunsen  to  break  off  and  walk  out  with  us 
At  the  end  of  St.  James's  Park,  he  left  us  to  go  on  to 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Hallain,  to  meet  Guizot  and  Macaulay. 
At  four,  being  summoned  to  the  library  for  some  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  and  finding  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Reeve 
just  come  in,  I  stayed  to  hear  an  interesting  conversation 
on  European  politics.  I  wish  I  could  write  it  all  down; 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  supposed  intentions  and 
movements  being  the  theme,  and  of  course  eliciting  very 
different  conjectures.  Then,  Bunsen  went  to  dine  with 
Colonel  Mure.  After  my  dinner  was  over,  I  had  Milnes's 
new  pamphlet  on  the  State  of  Europe  (letter  to  Lord 
Lansdowne)  read  aloud:  it  is  very  clever,  and  the  only 
publication  in  English  that  contains  anything  like  the  truth 
about  the  condition  of  the  Continent.  I  say  the  only  one, 
alluding  to  the  newspapers  and  reviews,  which,  I  believe,  are 
wide  of  the  mark,  as,  for  instance,  yesterday's  *  Times,*  so 
coolly  throwing  upon  Bunsen's  shoulders  all  blame,  if  a  war 
is  not  prevented,  because  i  he  is  said  to  have  full  powers,' — 
as  if  there  were  not  two  parties  to  a  negotiation,  the  one  of 
which  declares  war  (the  conclusion  of  the  armistice)  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  before  any  attempt  to  negotiate  has  been 
made  !  But  yet  Bunsen  will  not  leave  off  hoping ;  he  says, 
'  A  month  is  a  long  time,  and  many  things  may  change  for 
the  better  before  it  is  over.' 

Friday,  17 th  March.  ...  As  to  Lamartine,  my  sen- 
timents must  have  been  incorrectly  rendered,  if  I  could  be 
suspected  of  any  admiration  for  himself.  I  only  wondered 
at  his  having  been  able  to  write  anything  possessed  of 
such  power  over  my  feelings,  and  therefore  (I  believe), 
true,  deep,  and  tender,  as  is  'Jocelyn.'  He  is  a  self- 
idolater,  a  sort  of  Lafayette  Bourgeois,  believing  his  personal 
weight  eapable  of  stopping  the  avalanche  which  he  has  so 
greatly  helped  to  set  in  motion.  It  was  well  said  of  what 
is  called  his  History  of  the  Girondins,  by  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
last  winter,  *  H  fait  mentir  l'histoire  au  service  des  principes 
revolutionnaires.'     It  was  curious  that  he  should  so  justly 
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CHAP,     have  judged  of  the  tendency  of  that  work,  in  unconscious- 

XIIL      ness  of  effects  which  were  so  near  at  hand. 

I  know  not  which  way  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  is  en- 
deavouring to  get  to  Spain ;  she  came  to  Neukomm  at  Rouen, 
in  her  flight  from  Paris,  to  ask  an  hour's  shelter  while  the 
Comte  de  Lasteyrie  sought  out  a  conveyance  to  take  her 
further.  Neukomm's  sister-in-law  gave  her  luncheon,  which 
she  ate  like  one  half-famished,  having  had  nothing  for  some 
hours.  Neukomm  had  been  present  at  the  royal  dejeuner 
given  on  her  arrival  from  Spain,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  should  be  the  person  to  show  her  the  last  hospitality  in 
France. 

On  Tuesday,  14th,  we  dined  at  the  American  Minister's. 
I  contemplated  Lord  Carlisle,  and  heard  Macaulay  talk 
almost  the  whole  dinner  through. 

Bunsen  to  Usedom. 
[Translation.] 

London :  on  the  22nd  day  after  the  Second  Deluge 

15th  March,  1848. 

^^  •  

My  Dear  Friend, — Your  arrival  and  that  of  Stockmar  in 
Frankfort,  as  it  were  on  the  same  day,  has  been  the  fulfil- 
ment of  two  of  my  unceasingly  cherished  wishes  of  two 
months'  standing.  Stockmar  is  one  of  the  first  politicians  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe — the  disciple  of  Stein — army-super- 
intendant  of  the  medical  department  in  chief,  during  the 
war — preceptor  of  Prince  Albert — the  friend  and  private 
adviser  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians 
— finally,  the  confidential  friend  both  of  Lord  Melbourne  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel : — that  is  the  man  who  now  represents 
Coburg  at  Frankfort,  to  advocate  which  measure  I  earnestly 
advised,  and  Prince  Albert  as  urgently  entreated,  Stockmar 
himself  to  undertake  that  position.  Pray  go  to  him  directly : 
after  an  hour's  intercourse  you  will  part  as  friends.  So 
much  for  the  present.  I  love  Stockmar  sincerely,  and  he 
loves  me.     I  have  no  secret  from  him. 

Day  and  night  I  repeat :  Only  unity  with  one  accord, — 
within  three  weeks  at  most.     .     .     . 

No  one  in  England  any  longer  believes  in  our  iuture. 
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Contemporary  Notice. 

Thursday,  23rd  March. 

.  .  .  Prom  the  papers    as  much  may  be  known  as   we 
know  of  the  awful  scenes  at  Berlin  :  the  result — the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  King's  awakening  conscious- 
ness of  the  realities  and  necessities  of  things,  in  which  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe,  when  for  years  so  many 
and  various  faithful  servants  have  tried  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  their  statements — rouses  Bunsen's  sanguine  nature  to 
hope  for  the  future.     The  choice  of  Ministers  is  on  the  whole 
that  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  King  would  have  made, 
at  the  close  of  the  Diet  (Vereinigte  Landtag)  last  summer, — 
they  being  the  individuals  who  commanded  the  confidence  of 
that  popular  assembly.     But  now  that  they  have  been  set 
a-going  they  have  an  immense  work  to  do,  which,  had  they 
been  at  it  for  the  last  eight  months,  the  whole  insurrection 
might  have  been  prevented.     The  shadow  of  this  event  came 
beforehand,  in  the  shape  of  a  report  from  Paris  of  the  King's 
having  abdicated,  which  many  people  believed  in  London 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  there  was  almost  need  of  an 
extra  servant  to  take  in  all  the  notes  and  visitors  and  in- 
quiries at  the  door.     Several  of  the  notes  contained  kind 
offers  of  hospitality,  if  the  King  was  coming  to  England — 
houses  in  town  and  country  placed  at  his  disposal.      But 
everybody  was  answered  that  the  King  had  certainly  not 
deserted  his  post, — would  certainly  not  sneak  away ;  and  that 
has  proved  to  be  a  fact.     I  cannot  get  the  awful  scene  from 
before  my  mind's  eye,  when  the  slain  were  carried  in  solemn 
procession  before  the  windows  of  the  King's  Palace — within 
the  very  court-yard ;   the  bearers  singing  a  hymn  usual  at 
funerals :  calling  upon  the  King,  who  not  only  appeared  at 
the  window,  but  came  down,  uncovering  his  head  at  sight 
of  the  funeral  procession — spoke  to  the  people,  was  cheered, 
and,  after  a  pause,  all  sung  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  (for 
promises  received)  which  you  have  heard  my  children  sing. 
People   and  King  are  made  of  different  stuff  to  those  of 
Paris! 


CHAP. 

XIII. 
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xxn,  Bunsen  to  Stockmar. 

•  [Translation.] 

London :  Saturday  evening,  25th  March,  1848. 

A  solemn  seriousness  ought  now  to  fill  the  heart  of  every 
German:  for  without  that,  without  self-conquest  and  self- 
control,  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  Nemesis. 

On  the  morning  of  March  27,  at  eight  o'clock,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Prussia  arrived  at  No.  4 
Carlton  Terrace,  unannounced,  and  causing  as  much 
surprise  as  if,  on  reading  the  notice  in  the  papers  two 
days  before  his  having  retired  from  Berlin,  the  possi- 
bility of  his  directing  his  course  towards  England  had 
not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Bunsen.  The  Prince  was 
pleased  to  accept  the  proposal  to  make  a  speedy  ar- 
rangement of  rooms  for  his  residence  in  the  abode  of 
the  Prussian  Legation.  Some  members  of  the  family 
were  at  once  quartered  with  friends,  to  make  room 
for  part  of  his  Royal  Highness's  suite;  Ernest  Bun- 
sen,  with  his  wife  and  child,  having  been  received 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson 
Gurney,  in  St.  James's  Square — therefore,  so  close  at 
hand,  as  to  enable  Ernest  to  assist  his  father  in  daily 
attendance  upon  his  Royal  Highness,  and  in  ordering 
things,  as  well  as  circumstances  allowed,  to  lessen  the 
inconvenience  of  such  a  provisional  mode  of  life  to  the 
honoured  guest.  Prince  Lowenstein  remained  the  onlv 
inmate  of  the  house — being  Counsellor  of  Legation.  Ex- 
tracts from  letters,  written  during  the  period  following 
this  event,  will  furnish  a  slight  sketch  of  the  external 
circumstances  at  a  time  of  great  commotion  and  excite- 
ment, almost  to  distraction,  in  Bunsen's  life; — a  time 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Prussia  by  the  close  and 
appreciating  study  which  the  heir  presumptive  to  her 
Crown  applied  to  the  working  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. 

The  dignity,  the  manly  cheerfulness,  the  gracious 
kindness,  the  constant  regard  for  others'  convenience, 
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which  marked  from  first  to  last  the  Prince's  demeanour,     chap. 

XIII 

demand  all  the  testimony  that  words  can  give,  and  the     1 

whole  of  the  details  remain  deeply  imprinted  on  grateful 
hearts.  It  was  indeed  with  zeal,  the  result  of  cordial 
devotedness,  that  Bunsen  and  each  member  of  his  family 
made  their  best  efforts  in  his  service;  but  the  manner  in 
which  such  services  were  acknowledged  and  accepted  as 
'kindness,'  which  were  but  the  fulfilment  of  bounden 
duty,  will  not  be  forgotten,  while  life  is  granted  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines. 


Contemporary  Notice, 

Carlton  Terrace :  Wednesday,  29th  March,  1848. 

...  I  think  all  the  business  of.  accommodating  the  Prince 
lias  been  got  well  through ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  one  has 
trouble,  on  the  other  one  is  saved  trouble,  for  of  course  no 
visitors  are  let  in,  and  thus  we  can  remain  quiet.  One  great 
business  on  Monday  was  making  out  the  list  of  persons  to  be 
sent  to,  and  put  off — as  we  had  made  invitations  for  a  series 
of  Tuesday  evenings.  This  day  the  Prince  will  dine  with 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  we  were  to  have  dined  at  Lans- 
downe  House,  but  that  was  put  off  on  account  of  the  Cam- 
bridge House  dinner,  and  at  last  Bunsen  will  not  attend  the 
Prince  thither,  for  he  is  not  well,  having  been  obliged  to 
stay  late  in  bed  these  three  mornings  with  a  feverish  cold ; 
and  thus  we  cannot  go  to  Devonshire  House  either.  The 
Prince  came  to  breakfast  with  us  all  at  ten  o'clock,  and  was 
very  amiable.  F.  had  fetched  an  armchair,  and  placed  it  in 
the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  table ;  but  the  Prince  put  it 
away  himself  and  took  another,  saying,  i  One  ought  to  be 
humble  now,  for  thrones  are  shaking ; '  then  I  sat  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  he  desired  Frances  to  take  her  place  on  the 
other.  He  related  everything  that  came  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  late  awful  transactions ;  and,  let  reports  be  what  they 
may,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  had  any  share  in  occasion- 
ing the  carnage  that  has  taken  place — but  conclude  that  the 
general  opinion  at  Berlin  condemning  him,  has  been  the 
result  of  party-spirit  and  of  long-settled  notions,  as  to  what 
was  likely  to  be  his  advice  and  opinion. 
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CHAP.  One  longs  to  perceive  in  what  manner  a  bridge  can  be 
XIII<  constructed  for  his  return  home.  He  expresses  much  con- 
cern and  scruple  about  the  trouble  he  occasions ;  but  now  the 
arrangement  has  been  made  possible,  it  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable that  he  should  be  here,  where  we  can  watch  over 
everything  and  know  what  is  wanted,  rather  than  his  having 
to  hire  a  place  of  abode ;  and  it  is  also  much  fitter  for  him 
to  stay  here  than  anywhere  else.  I  have  had  a  walk  in  the 
park,  while  Ernest  attended  on  the  Prince  at  his  luncheon. 
The  Prince  reminds  me  much  of  his  father  the  late  King,  in 
the  expression  of  truth  and  kindliness  in  his  face. 

.  .  .  We  have  had  our  prospect  again  for  the  last  week — 
the  park  and  the  Abbey  becoming  visible  after  three  months' 
fog. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Carlton  Terrace :  30th  March,  184& 

I  have  been  glad  of  the  comparative  quiet  of  this  day,  as, 
Bunsen  being  compelled  to  stay  in  bed,  I  sat  in  the  room  to 
defend  it  as  well  as  I  could  from  invasion  of  business.  The 
doctor  came  early,  and  enforced  his  lying  still — and  indeed 
he  is  not  fit  to  do  anything  else.  The  whole  of  the  last  month 
I  have  expected  his  having  an  illness,  for  it  was  not  possible 
to  live  on  beyond  a  given  time  without  suffering,  in  that  con- 
tinual ferment  of  news,  and  talking,  and  writing. 

The  Prince  breakfasted  again  with  us  in  the  morning,  but 
our  presence  was  not  necessary  at  his  luncheon,  to  which  Mr. 
Barry  was  invited,  as  well  as  to  show  the  Prince  afterwards 
over  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster.  I  feel  truly  sorry  for 
him ;  for  opinions,  right  or  wrong,  that  have  been  held,  and 
honestly  held,  during  life,  cannot  suddenly  veer  round  to  the 
opposite  point  of  the  compass,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
honest.  This  would  be  my  own  case  if  I  were  he.  He  bears 
up,  with  dignity  and  feeling,  but  in  a  manly  manner,  against 
the  daily  shocks  of  newspaper  intelligence.  But  I  wonder 
that  some  persons  should  at  once  leap  to  the  anticipation  of 
the  Royal  Family  emigrating!  There  never  has  been  an 
idea  of  the  Princess  of  Prussia  or  her  son  coming  here ;  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  not  stir  from  their  residence  at  Potsdam. 
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Contemporary  Notice.  XIII. 

Carlton  Terrace :  1st  April,  1848. 

I  am  thankful  to  announce  Bunsen's  recovery,  not  only 
because  lie  was  really  and  seriously  ill,  but  because  his  ill- 
ness may  have  been  supposed  diplomatic,  which  it  certainly 
was  not ;  and  now  he  is  out  of  bed  again  he  will  make  haste 
to  do  the  honours  as  he  best  can  to  the  Prince,  and  seek  to 
divert  his  attention  from  sad  thoughts  and  painful  intelli- 
gence. .  .  .  You  say  that  you  are  sorry  for  Bunsen,  for  he 
must  be  'perplexed;'  that  he  is  not  in  the  least. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Carlton  Terrace :  4th  April,  1848. 

A  set  of  dinner  parties  is  about  to  be  undertaken,  that 
the  Prince  may  see  such  society  as  he  pleases,  which  was 
not  possible  last  week.  On  Thursday,  the  6th,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  will  come ;  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  promised  conditionally  on  the  state  of  the  Princess 
Sophia ;  Lord  and  Lady  Douglas,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  next  arrangement  will  be  for 
Ministerial  personages ;  the  third,  for  leading  persons  of  the 
former  Ministry ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  we  come  to  the  ultra 
Liberals — *  Her  Majesty's  most  loyal  Opposition ' — a  new 
conception,  out  of  England ! 

The  view  from  my  windows  is  getting  into  perfection — the 
bushes  quite  out,  trees  just  bursting,  turf  emerald  green,  and 
what  glorious  weather ! 

Friday ,  7th  April. — Our  great  dinner  party  went  off  well, 
1  am  glad  to  feel  sure  that  all  was  successful,  and  looked  as 
well  as  we  wished  it  should,  to  show  all  respect  to  our  good 
Prince,  who  was  cense  to  receive  the  guests  himself — the 
house  of  the  Prussian  Legation  being,  in  the  first  place,  his 
residence.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  an  inflammation  in 
his  foot,  and  was  forbidden  by  Keate  to  move  it,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  send  an  excuse,  and  I  am  sure  we  regretted  his 
unfailing  good  nature  and  animation ;  but  the  Duchess  was 
very  gracious,  and  has  always  much  conversation.  Before 
the  guests  had  retired  I  learnt  that  my  poor  son  Charles  had 
arrived,  having  made  a  desperate  effort  to  break  away  from 
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CHAP,  Naumburg,  without  awaiting  the  end  of  his  rheumatic  fever, 
__  so  stiffened  in  his  limbs  as  to  need  being  helped  like  a  child. 
Not  till  all  had  departed  could  T  go  and  welcome  him,  and 
was  shocked  at  the  sight.  He  had  received  most  benevolent 
help  from  a  Danish  gentleman,  with  whom  he  crossed  over 
the  sea,  and  who  saw  him  safe  into  the  conveyance  which 
brought  him  from  the  steamer.  This  proved  to  be  a  well 
known  political  writer,  against  whom  Bunsen  had  been  bound 
in  duty  to  defend  his  King  and  the  acts  of  Prussia  in  no 
mild  manner.  No  one  was  ever  more  incapable  than  Bnnsen 
of  blending  personal  with  political  animosity ;  and  assuredly 
in  the  case  of  the  political  antagonist  in  question  (as  a  man 
entirely  unknown  to  him)  no  such  feelings  existed.  But  it 
was  with  one  of  the  many  pangs  attending  this  period  of 
political  feud  that  Bunsen  had  to  discover  in  the  kind  and 
helpful  fellow-traveller  of  his  invalid  son,  to  whose  truly 
Danish  good  nature  he  paid  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  gratitude, 
the  keen  opponent  whom  he  had  keenly  met  in  the  battle- 
field of  opinion  * 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Carlton  Terrace :  10th  April,  1848. 

I  had  a  walk  before  breakfast  with  T round  the  park 

this  beautiful  day,  which,  God  grant,  may  close  unstained 
with  bloodshed  !  Nothing  was  to  be  remarked  but  a  few 
more  policemen  and  not  so  many  passers-by  as  usual.  At 
breakfast,  the  Prince's  aides-de-camp  expressed  surprise 
that  I  should  have  ventured  out.  I  declared  the  impossi- 
bility on  my  part  of  believing  that  any  disturbance  would 
take  place.  On  Saturday  evening  we  had  all  been  at  Lady 
Palmerston's,  when  Bunsen  approached  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, saying,  '  Tour  Grace  will  take  us  all  in  charge,  and 
London  too,  on  Monday,  the  10th?  '  (This  day  being  that  of 
the  expected  Chartist  disturbance,  on  the  occasion  of  pre- 
senting to  Parliament  the  monster  petition.)  The  Duke 
answered,  '  Yes,  we  have  taken  our  measures ;  but  not  a 
soldier  nor  a  piece  of  artillery  shall  you  see,  unless  in  actual 
need.  Should  the  force  of  law — the  mounted  or  unmounted 
police — be  overpowered  or  in  danger,  then  the  troops  shall 
advance — then  is  their  time.     But  it  is  not  fair  on  either 

•  The  Danish  gentleman's  name  was  Orla  Lehmann. 
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side  to  call  them  in  to  do  the  work  of  police — the  military     CHAP, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  police,  nor  merged  in  the      XI11* 
police.'     These  were  his  words,  as  well  as  I  can  give  them  at 
second-hand ;  and  grand  are  the  maxims  of  political  wisdom 
they  imply. 

The  Prince  and  party,  including  myself,  are  invited  by 
'the  Duke*  to  Strathfieldsaye, — on  what  day? — on  Good 
Friday ! — or  in  Easter  week,  if  preferred.  I  shall  certainly 
not  go,  either  time.  Bunsen  will  of  course  attend  the  Prince, 
but  I  know  not  his  determination. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  sent  for  me  the  day  before  our 
great  dinner,  to  explain  that  she  could  not  come,  on  account 
of  hourly  alarm  about  her  sister.  '  They  insist  that  there  is 
no  present  danger,  but  I  fear  the  effect  of  those  spasms. 
The  difficulty  is  to  excuse  my  not  dining  out  to  Sophia  her- 
self; for  she  desires  me  to  go.' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Bunsen,  from  Herr  von  Schon,  formerly 
Prussian  Minister  of  State,  dated  Konigsberg,  April  15, 1848. 

[Translation.] 

Tour  letter  proves  that  England,  however  exclaimed 
against  on  the  Continent  as  ultra  Conservative,  is,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  universe,  in  continual  and  steady  progress. 
Hail  to  the  example,  for  all  States ! 

According  to  your  desire,  I  send  the  outline  of  our  land 
credit  system ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  such  an  institution  might 
well  be  formed  in  Ireland,  if  the  principle  of  our  establish- 
ment should  be  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament.  There 
is,  indeed,  as  yet  no  mortgage-system  in  Ireland ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  general  guarantee,  an  Act  of  Parliament  might 
supply  that  want,  by  declaring  all  Irish  landed  properties 
to  be  liable  for  the  mortgage  debts  of  each  individual  estate. 
For,  with  respect  to  the  debts  upon  individual  estates,  the 
Quarter  Sessions  might  take  the  place  of  our  Mortgage  Com- 
missioners, in  keeping  a  register  of  estates  indebted  to  the 
land  credit  system,  in  which  the  debt  of  the  estate  would  be 
specified,  primo  loco.  The  English  mind  would  find  the  chief 
difficulty  in  allowing  the  Land  Credit  Association  to  act  inde- 
pendently in  collecting  the  interest  themselves  in  the  shortest 
way,  without  judicial  authority ;   but  I  suppose  there  the 
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CHAP.     Sheriff  might  enter  as  an  intermediate  authority.     The  in- 
XIIIt      stitution  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  use,  more  especially 
for  Ireland,  if  managed  with  prudence. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Monday  morning :  17th  April,  1848. 

Our  dinner-party  went  off  well,  I  think.  Lord  John  was 
very  lively — so  happy  in  his  wife's  safety.  The  Prince  is 
going  to  Osborne  to-morrow,  to  stay  till  Thursday,  Bunsen 
with  him.  I  am  glad  he  should  have  the  sea  air — and  being 
with  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen  always  is  a  refreshment 
to  him.  The  sympathy  and  interest  with  which  they  receive 
and  encourage  all  his  outpourings  is  as  remarkable  in  itself 
as  it  is  rare ;  and  his  consciousness  of  the  insight  and  judg- 
ment of  Prince  Albert  grows  in  proportion  as  he  becomes 
better  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  thinking  on  various 
subjects. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Monday  morning :  30th  April ;  Totteridge. 

How^we  have  enjoyed  being  here  since  Saturday  afternoon 
I  cannot  describe.  We  were  out  for  hours  after  returning 
from  church,  sitting  and  sauntering  and  reading  in  the 
charming  garden,  and  in  the  finest  weather.  ...  I  am  glad 
to  have  waked  early  this  morning,  thus  being  enabled  to 
write ;  for  as  soon  as  we  have  breakfasted,  I  must  drive  to 
town  directly,  and  plunge  into  the  turmoil — going  to  the 
Queen's  Ball  in  the  evening. 

Pray  read  the  '  Nemesis  of  Faith.'  I  have  not  for  a  long 
time  been  so  occupied  with  a  book ;  but  I  wish  no  young 
person  to  read  it,  and  have  kept  it  out  of  sight  while  I  had 
it  in  hand — only  E.  looked  at  it  on  the  way  from  the  circu- 
lating library,  and  was  greatly  shocked,  which  impression 
I  wish  her  to  retain,  and  not  to  make  the  allowances  for 
the  unhappy  writer  that  I  can.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  he  writes  his  own  experience  in  sentiment  and  opinion, 
though  not  in  outward  events. 

Totteridge :  2nd  May. — Yesterday,  after  disposing  of  much 
business,  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Ernest 
and  his  father,  Count  Pourtales,  and  Harry  Arnim  (nephew 
of  our  friends  sent  over  as  courier),  who  came  to  stay  all 
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night,  and  have  left  us  this  morning.  Bunsen,  having  been,  CHAP, 
alas!  quite  ill,  had  excused  himself  from  Lady  Douglas's,  xm* 
where  the  Prince  was  to  dine — and  thus  took  a  few  hours' 
lea?e  of  absence.  I  trust  he  may  go  on  better  again.  I 
think  him  grown  a  year  older  during  these  two  months  of 
violent  excitement  and  no  quiet.  O  how  thankful  I  am  for 
this  Totteridge !  Could  I  but  describe  the  groups  of  fine 
trees,  the  turf  and  terrace-walks  !  I  should  like  to  know  its 
history.  In  one  room  hangs  a  plan  of  the  estate  (now  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Lee,  the  owner  of  Hartwell  Hall  in  Buck- 
inghamshire), where  it  is  said  to  have  belonged  (about  a 
century  ago)  to  Viscount  Bateman.  The  present  meadows 
formed  a  park  with  many  deer  in  it,  till  about  twenty  years 
ago. 

Totteridge :  &th  May. — Here  I  am  again  since  last  night, 
after  two  days  ample  share  in  London  turmoil.  Our  great 
dinner-party  turned  out  well,  only  one  person  invited  failing 
to  come,  which  was  Lady  Lansdowne — who  wrote,  that  being 
unwell,  she  would  remain  all  the  week  at  Bowood ;  and 
we  filled  her  place  with  Lady  Emily  de  Burgh,  who  was  an 
ornamental  and  charming  addition.  When  we  arrived  in 
town  on  Wednesday,  we  found  Ernest  and  his  father  making 
out  a  catalogue  rai&vrmt,  of  the  company  for  the  Prince ;  and 
the  opportunity  was  useful,  not  only  for  the  help  I  could 
give,  but  to  get  my  own  lesson  by  heart ;  for  during  dinner 
I  was  repeatedly  catechised  by  the  Prince,  as  to  individuals, 
their  origin  and  relationships. 

Most  thankful  I  am  to  enjoy  sun  and  air  here  at  all,  and 
so  I  must  not  complain  of  the  necessity  of  returning  to  town 
again  next  week,  for  the  Drawing  Boom,  and  indeed  earlier 
than  that  day. 

Tuesday,  8th  May. — Yesterday  we  dined  at  the  Palace — 
the  dinner-party  and  no  one  else, — heard  in  the  evening  a 
set  of  German  singers  and  musicians,  part  of  a  company  who 
will  perform  German  operas,  to  which  I  look  forward  with 
great  pleasure.  To-morrow  we  are  to  go  to  the  Queen's 
Concert — and  those  not  included  in  the  invitation  will  enjoy 
the  first  German  opera,  for  which  we  have  taken  a  box,  as 
in  duty  bound. 


vol.  n.  N 
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CHAP.     Bunsen  to  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.     (On  the  Draft  of  a  Constitution 
XH1-  for  fa  German  Confederacy,) 

[Translation.] 

Saturday  morning :  6th  May,  1848,  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

With  heart  and  mind  thus  prepared,  you  have  taken  the 
Draft  and  its  great  object  into  consideration ;  you  have  con- 
ceived both  in  their  relative  import  to  the  world's  history; 
you  render  justice  to  both, — and  yet  you  have  not  attained 
to  a  belief  in  our  future. 

What  is  with  you  essentially  opposed  to  this  is  your 
rigorously  conservative  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present 
Constitutional  movement.  You  say  poetically,  '  The  truly 
animating  principle  comes  from  above — the  shades  of  Endor 
rise  out  of  the  abyss.' 

Let  me  follow  up  this  idea,  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
our  struggle  for  freedom  has  rightly  originated — that  is  from 
the  Spirit — descendit  ccelo.  Was  not  its  beginning  indeed 
from  above  ?  in  the  minds  of  the  great  thinkers,  who,  from 
Lessing  and  Kant  down  to  Schelling  and  Hegel,  have,  in 
conflict  with  the  materialism  of  the  past  century  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  present,  proved  both  the  reality  and 
essentiality  of  reason,  and  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
moral  consciousness,  and  have  thereby  roused  the  nation  to 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  of  true  liberty  ?  And  did  not  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts  take  the  same  way  ?  What  is  the  signifi- 
cation of  Gothe  in  the  world's  history,  if  not  that  he  had 
a  clear  intuition  of  those  truths,  and  the  art  of  giving  them 
due  utterance  ?  Wherein  consists  the  indestructible  charm 
of  Schiller's  poetry,  but  that  he  has  sung  as  hymns  to  the 
supernal,  preternatural,  those  deductions  of  philosophy? 

Now  to  proceed  to  the  time  of  our  deepest  depression,  and 
of  our  highest  elevation, — from  1807  to  1813.  That  which 
now  would  and  should  and  must  enter  into  life,  was  then 
generated,  in  the  midst  of  woe  and  misery,  in  blood  and  in 
prayer, — but  also  in  belief  in  that  ideal,  to  the  true  recognition 
and  realising  of  which,  the  feeling  of  an  existing  fatherland 
and  of  popular  freedom  is  indispensable.  Truly  prophetical 
(as  the  truth  must  always  be)  are  the  words  of  Schenkendorf 
in  1813,  'Freiheit,  die  ich  meine,'  &c,  and  'Wie  mir  deine 
Freuden  winken,'  &c.  And  also  Arndt  with  his  grand 
rhapsody,  *  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland  ? '  and  Korner's 
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melodies  of  death,  and  Kiickert's  songs,  brilliant  and  pene-     CHAP. 

trating  as  steel !     All  that  may  sound  to  the  foreigner  as     J 1 

mere  poetic  feeling :  but  to  us,  who  then  pronounced  the 
vows  of  early  youth,  it  was  a  most  holy  and  real  earnest,  the 
utterance  of  overflowing  hearts.  And  thus  it  remained  to 
us ;  and  our  children  learned  from  us  to  repeat  the  vow ;  and 
when  we  lay  twenty-five  years  long  in  heavy  bondage,  when 
the  very  freedom  of  speech  was  suppressed,  then  through  all 
suffering  the  spirit  of  liberty  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
knowledge, — but,  not  as  was  the  case  with  our  fathers,  to 
expatiate  in  untried  regions,  and  seek  freedom  only  in  con- 
templation and  speculation,  but  to  fetch  down  the  highest 
blessings  of  common  life,  as  the  poets  of  the  former  genera- 
tion had  in  a  vision  beheld  them,  and  as  Schamhorst  and 
Stein  and  Niebuhr  and  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt  had  grasped 
them  in  will  and  wish.  Then  was  the  younger  generation 
instructed  by  persecuted  men,  that  liberty  is  ancient,  and 
tyranny  modern,  and  that  to  liberty  alone  belongs  that  legi- 
timacy which  unsound  politicians  have  used  as  a  weapon  for 
her  destruction.  Then  it  was  that  English  empiricism, 
French  abstractions,  and  the  feeble  imitation  of  both  in  the 
new  Constitutions  of  Southern  Germany,  were  compared  with 
history  and  with  the  true  ideal — and  a  higher  standing  point 
was  aimed  at  and  gained  for  all.  Thus  did  the  year  1840 
find  us;  but  the  hopes  which  that  year  brought  were  not 
finally  realise^  King  and  people  (as  Beckerath  finely  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  year  1844)  spoke  wholly  different  languages, 
and  lived  in  different  centuries.  The  path  became  dark,  and 
when  the  lightning  and  storm  had  ceased,  the  old  state  of 
things  had  vanished.  Since  then,  seventy-three  days  have 
passed,  and  we  are  living,  and  the  Draft  of  a  Constitution 
was  accomplished  before  seventy  of  those  days  had  elapsed. 

Descendit  ccelo,  if  ever  that  could  be  said  of  a  popular 
movement  named  in  history — in  the  humble  form  which  is 
ever  assigned  to  the  Divine,  revealed  in  humanity.  Dragged 
in  the  mire  by  knaves,  hung  round  with  bells  by  the  weak- 
minded,  schooled  by  the  ignorant,  the  work  of  liberty  has 
not  been  crushed  by  any  class  of  enemies.  As  a  heavenly 
birth  she  is  making  her  way  through  foaming  waves,  and,  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  she  has  lifted  her  foot  out  of  the 
depths,  to  place  it  upon  the  rock  of  law  and  right — a  position 
well  earned  by  her  forty  years'  wandering  through  the  desert, 

m  2 
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CHAP,     amid  the  raging  of  nations,  the  vain  fears  and  imaginations 
XIII.      of  Princes,  the  scorn  and  mistrust  of  France  and  of  England, 
of  actual  insurrection,  and  latent  anarchy. 

De8cendit  ccelo. — Our  Draft  of  a  Constitution,  the  firstfruit 
of  German  political  energy,  is  not  a  '  Declaration  des  Droits 
de  l'Homme,'  it  is  not  one  of  the  numerous  transcripts 
of  the  parchment  Magna  Charta  upon  continental  blotting- 
paper — it  is  not  the  aping  of  the  American  or  even  of  the  Bel- 
gian Constitution ;  it  is  as  peculiar  as  the  nation  to  which  it 
offers  a  form.  A  nation  1  rather,  many  nations : — no  nation, 
and  yet  a  nation !  and,  so  may  it  please  the  Almighty,  a  great 
and  a  free  nation  !  not  one  of  yesterday,  but  of  a  thousand 
years  of  fame  and  of  suffering.  I  cannot  claim  from  you  the 
enthusiasm  I  feel  for  the  work  which  is  the  weighty  subject- 
matter  of  the  Draft  in  question :  but  I  crave  belief  in  it  from 
you,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  you,  the  true  disciple  of 
Burke,  demand  confidence  in  your  own  political  faith. 

I  am  ready  to  give  up  to  you  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  and 
the  seventeen  'men  of  trust,'  and  the  entire  Diet:  but  though 
the  Fifty,  and  both  assemblies  of  Seventeen  were  blown  to 
the  winds  like  the  free  corps  of  Herwig  and  Hocker,  yet  the 
rock  around  which  they  collected  will  remain, — that  is,  Ger- 
many and  the  German  people,  even  though  humbled  and  torn 
in  pieces  for  a  thousand  years,  to  many  a  mockery,  to  all  an 
enigma ! 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Siockmar. 
[Translation.] 

15th  May,  1848. 

.  .  .  Pray  let  the  utterances  of  Peel  and  of  the  others  be 
read  to  you.  The  Prince  does  all  that  is  possible  to  help  the 
German  cause  :  but  no  one  has  faith  in  it. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Totteridge :  15th  May,  1848. 
.  .  .  The  Drawing  Boom  of  last  week  was  entertaining— 
the  number  of  new  presentations  was  great,  and  there  were 
many  very  pretty  faces :  the  effect  of  dress  was  all  the  worse 
for  the  command  that,  with  due  regard  to  the  general  dis- 
tress, only  English  manufactures  should  be  worn — the  time 
not  having  been  sufficient  for  preparing  or  ordering  on  pur- 
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pose  the  best.     The  Prince  of  Prussia  told  me  (when  I  took     CHAP. 

leave  of  him  to  return  here)  that  if  he  did  not  go  home     [ 

directly,  he  should  drive  over  and  see  us  at  Totteridge. 

Wednesday,  16th  May. — Bunsen  and  I  dined  at  Lord  Den- 
bigh's ;  met  Guizot,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Mahon,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bracebridge.  A  portion  of  the  home-party  had  gone 
to  the  German  Opera,  which  the  Queen  visited  that  night,  to 
hear  the  '  Freischiitz.' 

With  Lady  Raffles,  we  saw  the  Ladies'  Drawing  Exhibi- 
tion, which  does  them  much  honour,  there  being  paintings 
there  as  good  as  any  in  the  Artists'  Exhibition.  They  have 
this  show  for  a  charitable  purpose.  One  drawing  only  I  saw 
of  Lady  Waterford's — it  was  admirable :  a  sail  in  sight,  and 
an  anxious  group  rushing  to  the  shore— expression  and  action 
jnst,  and  without  exaggeration.  An  excellent  Roman  land- 
scape by  Lady  Canning.  An  agreeable  dinner-party  with 
Lady  Gainsborough — the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Lord 
and  Lady  Ducie — Lady  Roden — at  whom  I  looked  much, 
with  pleasure  and  interest,  not  that  I  thought  her  like  you, 
as  the  Duchess  considered  her  to  be,  but  she  was  a  little 
what  Mrs.  Price  of  Foxley  called  *  a  thing  of  other  times : ' — 
fine  outlines,  and  fine  skin,  graceful  dress,  much  drapery,  but 
not  looking  muffled. 

20th  May. — Yesterday  morning  was  fixed  for  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Argyll  to  breakfast  with  us,  to  meet  Archdeacon 
Hare,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  Mr.  R.  Cavendish.  It  was  not  de- 
sirable to  have  the  party  on  the  Drawing  Room  morning,  but 
the  Archdeacon's  departure  allowed  of  no  delay.  After  all, 
the  Duke  came  alone,  as  the  Duchess's  cough  obliged  her 
to  remain  in  bed.  How  long  the  Drawing  Room  did  last ! 
and  how  tired  we  were  !  I  rested  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  finished  reading  Curzon's  '  Monasteries.'  The  book  has 
roused  a  longing  to  see  Mount  Athos  !  of  which  I  have  still 
the  fresh  impression  given  by  Dr.  Clarke's  travels;  and  it 
was  curious  to  learn  that  no  traveller  has  penetrated  there, 
since  Dr.  Clarke,  till  Mr.  Curzon  came.  This  day  (20th)  the 
Prince  had  desired  that  Sir  Benjamin  and  Lady  Hall  should 
be  invited  to  dinner :  so  my  girls  and  I  remained  over  the 
dinner,  to  return  to  Totteridge  in  the  moonlight  coolness, 
the  Prince  having  previously  gone  to  the  opera. 
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C^j  Bunsen  to  Usedom. 

'm  [Translation.] 

London :  17th  May,  1848. 

.  .  .  Peel  said  to  me  three  weeks  ago  : — '  Let  not  Germany 
attempt  to  speak  a  word  in  European  politics  for  six  weeks 
— not  till  you  are  constituted.  You  speak  in  the  feeling  of 
a  future  in  which  we  do  not  believe.* 

Thus,  we  must  with  honour,  but  quickly,  close  the  Schles- 
wig  affair : — that  is,  here  on  this  spot,  by  means  of  a  protocol, 
conclude  an  armistice. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Carlton  Terrace :  Wednesday,  31st  May,  1848. 

•  •  .  The  amount  of  flurry  and  fatigue  of  Saturday,  the 
27th,  almost  passes  description ;  as,  after  the  long  Drawing 
Boom,  I  had  hardly  taken  off  train  and  head  dress,  when  1 
found  that  I  must  drive  to  the  Riding-house  in  Hyde  Park  to 
see  the  arrangements  for  the  German  Hospital  Bazaar,  and 
decide  in  what  part  I  and  mine  were  to  set  up  our  stall.  I 
came  home  and  dined,  and  worked  all  the  evening  with  my 
daughters,  at  making  out  lists  and  prices.  To  bed  late,  in- 
tending to  drive  off  at  seven  to  Totteridge  for  refreshment 
and  quiet  on  Sunday  morning ;  but  as  I  was  rising  at  six, 
Bunsen  woke  me,  and  informed  me  that  the  courier,  who  had 
arrived  late  the  night  before,  had  decided  the  Prince  to  start 
immediately.  Therefore  I  remained  over  breakfast  time  to 
take  leave.  The  Prince  spoke  most  kindly  and  touchingly — 
' thanking  for  kindness  received' — and  saying  that  'in  no 
other  place  or  country  could  he  have  passed  so  well  the  period 
of  distress  and  anxiety  which  he  had  gone  through,  as  here, 
having  so  much  to  interest  and  occupy  his  mind  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  nation.'  This  was  my  share  of  the  ever 
memorable  farewell.  Then  I  and  F.  drove  to  Totteridge;  from 
that  time  to  Monday  we  did  nothing  but  enjoy  the  glorious 
weather  in  the  garden.  After  witnessing  the  departure  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  Bunsen  came  here  late  on  Sunday  night,  the 
26th,  and  on  Monday  took  his  share  with  us  of  the  luxury  of 
sun  and  air,  and  rest  and  quiet,  after  walking  with  me  in  the 
morning  (a  rare  treat — to  go  out  in  the  very  glory  and  per- 
fection of  the  day,  and  such  a  day  !)  to  High  Wood,  to  fetch 
Lady  Baffles.  We  sat  on  the  dry  turf,  under  the  shadow  of 
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those  lofty  firs,  the  pride  of  Totteridge.  On  Monday  even-  CHAP, 
ing,  we  all  returned  to  town,  and  to  cares  and  bustle.  To-  xm< 
day,  however,  our  early  morning  was  spent  in  comfort :  we 
had  Mrs.  Cresswell  and  Mr.  Alison  the  historian,  whom  I  was 
very  glad  to  see,  not  only  as  being  himself,  but  as  belonging 
to  Edinburgh  recollections  of  1809-10.  I  liked  him  very 
much — a  fine-looking  man,  with  features  not  unlike  those  of 
his  sister  Montagu  (Mrs.  Gerard),  and  a  pleasing  voice,  with 
that  slight  tinge  of  Scottish  accent  I  so  like  to  hear. 

F.  and  I  had  a  quiet  hour  this  day  (June  1),  in  St.  James's 
Church,  before  the  day's  tumult  began.  I  always  feel  at 
home  there,  from  old  recollections  of  very  early  days ;  and 
the  service  there  is  very  satisfactory,  much  more  so  than  it 
used  to  be  in  those  times.  We  came  home  to  plunge  into  the 
waves,  drove  to  our  stall,  where  a  bevy  of  damsels  collected 
by  degrees  to  give  their  kind  assistance.  I  left  at  six  o'clock, 
having  been  asked  by  Miss  Coutts  in  person  to  come  with 
Bunsen  to  dine  with  her.  This  morning  (June  2),  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  breakfasted  with  us. 
This  rain  will  be  a  universal  blessing ;  the  drought  upon  our 
dry  hill  of  Totteridge  was  excessive.  The  view  out  of  Carlton 
Terrace  windows  is  now  beautiful ;  the  trees  in  St.  James's 
Park  washed  clean  from  the  dust.  O !  the  luxury  of  an 
interval  of  quiet !  We  wait  on  here,  to  take  Bunsen  with  us 
to-morrow  into  the  country.  ...  A  Bazaar  gives  a  curious 
opportunity  of  watching  behaviour,  and  observing  upon  cha- 
racters. Most  of  my  very  pretty  band  of  girls  pleased  me 
nrach — not  all.  It  is  a  great  test  of  refined  tact  to  hit  the 
medium  on  such  a  strange  occasion !  I  am,  for  my  part, 
much  too  shy  to  be  a  successful  shopwoman. 

Wednesday,  7th  June. — Nex$  Monday  I  am  to  take  my  two 
girls  to  Mr.  Nightingale's,  at  Embley  Park,  near  Eomsey  in 
Hampshire,  where  we  have  been  invited  three  times  in  four 
years,  and  Bunsen  can  as  little  spare  time  to  go  now  as 
previously;  but  for  myself  it  is  possible,  and  the  more  we 
endeavour  to  keep  out  of  the  crush  of  the  season  in  London, 
the  less  I  am  inclined  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
a  social  meeting  which  cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable.  Our 
girls  have  in  London  only  too  much  of  crowds,  but  of  society 
too  little.  Besides  the  daughters  of  the  house  (one  our 
favourite  and  admired  Florence)  we  are  to  meet  several 
friends  and  acquaintance  such  as  we  are  always  glad  to  see  ; 
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CHAP,  among  others.  Sir  Eobert  and  Lady  Inglis.  The  park  and 
xal-  country  are  said  to  be  interesting,  not  far  from  the  New 
Forest. 

Bunsen  was  with  us  at  Totteridge  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
when  he  returned  to  town,  Ernest  and  Elizabeth  being  there 
for  him  to  have  recourse  to  in  any  interval  of  business.  He 
enjoys  highly  this  Totteridge  garden ;  pacing  up  and  down 
on  the  turf,  and  writing  in  the  fine  large  room  which  he  has 
for  a  study,  and  of  which  in  his  absence  we  make  a  drawing 
academy — many  good  casts  belonging  to  the  house  being 
arranged  on  a  long  table. 

Monday  morning,  21st  June. — On  Friday,  the  18th,  Bunsen 
and  I  dined  at  the  Queen  Dowager's,  and  it  was  an  agree- 
able party,  Lord  Clarendon  keeping  up  an  animated  conver- 
sation, stimulated  by  questions  from  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar,  the  same  that  came  to  visit  us  at  Palazzo  Caffarelli 
in  1835 ;  he  is  now  here  with  his  young  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Holland,  a  lively  clever  person,  with  a  most  royal 
power  of  locomotion  and  enjoyment,  dancing  late,  up  early, 
for  the  British  Museum  and  other  sights,  and  all  day  out.  In 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  Queen  Dowager,  Lord  Clarendon 
expressed  himself  as  anything  but  cheerful  in  the  prospect  of 
his  impending  Viceroyalty  in  Ireland  :  things  were  in  a  bad 
state  now,  he  said,  and  he  could  not  expect  much  alteration 
for  the  better  for  a  long  time ;  important  changes,  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  must  be  and  would  be  made ;  but  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  would  hardly  follow,  as  they  should  in 
reason. 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Waddington* 

Carlton  Terrace :  let  July,  1848. 

My  deae  Mothee, — I  should  long  since  have  written  to 
give  you  a  sign  of  life,  from  the  midst  of  this  Second  Deluge, 
if  I  had  not  believed  you  had  intelligence  sufficient  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  were  still  above  water.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  this  anniversary,  I  must  address  a  line  to  her,  whose 
dear,  kind  image  is  always  before  me  on  the  recurrence  of 
that  blessed  day  which  made  your  Fanny  mine,  without 
tearing  her  away  from  your  heart.  Who  would  not  be  thank- 
ful ? — and  I  hope  I  feel  so  more  than  ever  in  this  fateful 
year.     In  the  midst  of  the  crushing  of  thrones,  administra- 
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tions,  and  favourites,  in  Germany,  in  the  abeyance  of  all  CHAP, 
authority,  in  the  birth-pangs  of  a  nation  of  forty-five  millions,  XIII. 
I  not  only  have  not  been  crushed,  but  I  have  received  proofs 
of  confidence  more  than  ever,  not  only  from  successive 
Governments  in  my  own  country,  but  also  from  the  nation  at 
large.  If  I  am  thankful  for  all  this,  I  am  still  more  so  for 
being  conscious  of  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  (which  is 
God's  own  gift),  in  looking  to  the  future  for  myself  and  all 
mine,  and  for  my  dear  country.  It  is  not  the  tranquillity  of 
apathy,  but  of  conviction  that  all  will  be  right  in  the  end,  in 
Germany,  because  country  and  nation  are  sound  in  heart, 
but  only  in  the  end. 

My  beloved  King  is  in  the  position  of  one  who,  not  hav- 
ing acted  at  his  own  time  and  opportunity,  when  present, 
now  is  obliged  to  see  the  nation  act  for  him.  .  •  .  With 
all  the  facts  that  support  my  hopes,  it  is  too  possible  that 
as  long  as  I  live,  I  may  not  see  the  great  work  of  regene- 
ration complete :  but  at  least  I  have  seen  its  beginning,  such 
as  I  looked  forward  to  with  all  the  friends  of  my  youth,  and 
with  all  my  honoured  elders — Stein,  Niebuhr,  Gneisenau,  and 
others — thirty-four  years  ago,  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
accomplished,  and  when  it  could  have  been  done  in  peace. 
In  this  country,  the  cause  I  have  at  heart  has  to  encounter 
two  great  enemies :  first,  a  commercial  jealousy  of  one  united 
Germany  ;  and  secondly,  that  apathy  which  is  the  offspring 
of  egotism  and  the  parent  of  ignorance.  I  have  unspeakable 
satisfaction  in  saying  this  openly,  when  I  hear  radotage 
about  Germany.  .  .  •  The  English  press  has  done  but 
too  much  to  make  the  name  of  England  an  object  of  hatred. 
Fortunately,  it  must  be  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  stand 
well  together ;  and  we  can  dispense  with  English  sympa- 
thies. As  to  myself,  although  all  delusions  have  been  des- 
troyed as  to  the  politics  of  England,  I  shall  never  oease  to  be 
attached  to  it,  and  never  forget  the  kindness  I  have  received, 
and  am  receiving,  from  so  many  persons  in  this  country,  or 
cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  practical  understanding  of  life 
which  I  owe  entirely  to  my  stay  in  it ;  and  the  blessings, 
above  all,  which  through  my  connection  with  an  English 
family,  through  your  and  Fanny's  kindness  and  affection, 
have  become  my  portion ! 

And  so  I  end  as  I  began,  with  the  assurance  of  being 
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CHAP,     your  truly  grateful  and  attached  son,  of  thirty-one  years' 
™'      standing,  Buxsek. 

To  the  Same. 

Carlton  Terrace :  4th  July,  184a 

My  heart  is  too  much  moved  by  one  of  the  kindest  and 
most  loving  letters  I  ever  was  blessed  with,  not  to  yield  to 
the  impulse  of  responding  to  it  immediately,  hoping,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  never  think  of  sending  me  any  answer 
except  from  time  to  time  the  single  words,  '  My  dear  son/ 
'  Your  affectionate  mother.'  How  these  words  penetrate  to 
the  inmost  of  my  heart !  I  was  afraid  of  having  worried 
you  with  details  of  opinion,  but  I  wrote  what  was  uppermost 
in  my  mind,  hoping  on  that  account  to  be  forgiven.  How 
kind  in  you  to  take  so  encouraging  an  interest  in  all  I  have 
communicated  to  you !     .     .     . 

After  the  election  of  the  Archduke  John  as  Eegent,  the 
seventeen  Plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  German  Powers  (form- 
ing the  Diet,  hitherto  constituting  the  Federal  Government), 
agreed  upon  a  congratulatory  letter  to  the  Archduke,  in 
which  they  inform  him  that  they  had  been  all  beforehand 
instructed  '  to  express  the  cordial  consent  of  their  respective 
Governments.'  People  here  cannot  understand  this;  they 
say,  *  Why  consent  to  be  mediatised  ?  *  not  conceiving  that 
to  do  so  is  the  saving  of  all  of  them.  Baron  Hiigel  has 
already  been  recalled  to  Baden ;  in  Wiirtemberg,  the  Par- 
liament has  insisted  upon  the  giving  up  at  once  the  preten- 
sion of  keeping  up  diplomatic  representation ;  Baron  Beust, 
from  Saxony,  is  in  the  same  position ;  Baron  de  Cetto  ex- 
pects his  recall  from  Munich ;  and  Count  Dietrichstein  has 
sent  in  his  resignation. 

I  send  for  your  kind  acceptance  a  copy  of  my  '  Egypt/ 
in  English,  out  of  which  your  daughter,  when  she  arrives, 
will  read  to  you  some  passages  containing  thoughts  which 
may  interest  you.     .     .     . 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Carlton  Terrace :  Saturday,  8th  July,  1848. 

I  must  give  some  account  of  the  multitude  of  impressions 
received  in  these  days  of  bustle,  which  form  such  a  contrast 
with  the  life  of  Totteridge,  unwillingly  left  on  Tuesday.    On 
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Wednesday,  the  5th,  I  was  at  the  Queen's  Ball,  with  Bunsen     CHAP. 

and  two  daughters.     Many  pretty  faces,  and  many  beautiful     1 

dresses,  the  company  spreading  better  than  usual  into  various 
parts,  instead  of  accumulating  in  one  spot ;  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  not  only  of  seeing  the  Queen  (which  you  know  gives 
me  particular  pleasure),  but  the  unexpected  one  of  being 
spoken  to  when  she  gave  me  her  hand.  She  had  that  day  sent 
us  a  beautiful  engraving  from  the  large  picture  by  Winter- 
halter,  of  herself  and  the  Prince  and  the  Royal  children. 
We  were  delighted  to  have  it,  and  I  longed  to  thank  her,  but 
recollected  in  time  that  I  ought  not  to  seem  to  take  the  gift 
to  myself,  however  I  might  be  a  sharer  in  the  possession  of  it; 
go  when  she  asked  whether  Bunsen  was  not  come  (for  we  had 
made  our  way  through  the  crowd  before  he  came  in  sight), 
I  answered,  *  that  he  was  following  us,  and  most  grateful 
for  Her  Majesty's  beautiful  gift.'  But  the  remarkable  event 
of  the  Ball  was  seeing  Lady  Napier,  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles, 
whom  I  had  called  upon  and  invited  without  ever  meeting, 
and  in  whom  I  found  Fanny  Philips,  the  niece  of  Admiral 
Foley,  whom  I  had  met  with  her  mother  at  Abermarlais,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  ball  given  by  Lady  Lucy  in  celebration  of 
the  reappearance  of  Charles  Napier,  after  his  having  been  left 
for  dead  on  the  field  of  Corunna !  She  did  not  then  know  him 
whom  she  married  many  years  after  as  a  widower,  herself  a 
widow.  An  interval  of  forty  years  between  the  two  balls 
which  bound  our  acquaintance !  in  which  both  have  had 
high  interests  in  life,  and  have  shared  the  lot  of  marrying 
men  whose  names  will  remain  in  history. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  spend  anything 
upon  amusements ;  if  there  were  temptations,  they  were  the 
more  easily  resisted,  as  the  fatigue  of  unavoidable  home- 
receptions,  and  of  invitations  not  to  be  declined,  was  already 
more  than  enough ;  but  at  last,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  6th,  Bunsen  went  himself  to  see  what  boxes,  within  a 
moderate  price,  the  benefit-night  would  afford  ;  and  his 
trouble  was  successful  in  procuring  us  the  indulgence  of 
seeing  Jenny  Lind  in  the  ( Sonnambula.'  If  Lady  H.  wrote 
to  you  on  the  effect  produced  by  that  gifted  creature  as 
eloquently  as  she  described  it  to  me,  you  will  conceive,  better 
than  I  can  tell,  what  she  is  as  a  whole ;  for  the  grace,  elas- 
ticity, modulation,  roundness,  fullness,  continued  life  and 
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CHAP,  animation,  of  her  bodily  movements,  and  of  her  voice,  taken 
X111-  together,  all  seem  the  result  of  one  impulse.  No  essential 
beauty,  and  yet  the  result  of  grace  and  unceasing  suitable- 
ness, making  the  whole  appearance  beautiful ;  accounted  for 
by  the  mind,  whose  softness  harmonised  the  whole !  But 
all  words  are  flat  that  would  describe  such  an  union  of 
exquisite,  highly-finished  representation  of  feeling,  with  the 
most  perfect  modesty,  chastity  of  deportment;  one  must 
rather  try  by  negations  to  separate  the  idea  of  her  from 
that  of  any  actress  ever  seen;  she  has  not  a  single  gesture  or 
posture  of  the  common  stage  sort,  and  the  flow  of  action  is  as 
original  as  the  flow  of  her  voice.  The  long-sustained,  ever- 
varied,  piano  passages,  in  which  the  softest,  lowest  tone  was 
as  distinct  as  the  sharpest  and  loudest ;  the  long-continued, 
rich,  subdued,  sotto-voce  shake,  followed  by  a  swelling  note, 
without  any  appearance  of  taking  breath — in  short,  the  whole 
of  her  singing  was  song,  without, any  admixture  or  imitation 
of  an  instrument.  I  should  think  her's  the  perfection  of  the 
'  voce  di  petto,'  almost  without  recurrence  to  falsetto.  Her 
walking  in  sleep,  gliding  like  a  ghost,  scarcely  seeming  to 
lift  a  foot,  moving  along  a  high  beam  over  a  mill-wheel,  and 
descending  a  steep — sinking  on  her  knees,  rising  again, — all 
forming  the  most  complete  contrast  to  her  light,  elastic, 
lively  motions  when  awake,  showed  the  same  extraordinary 
command  over  powers  of  body,  as  her  '  Sonnambula'  singing 
over  her  voice.  One  never  heard  singing  from  a  sleep-walker, 
but  one  feels  her  unearthly  tone  to  be  a  just  representation 
of  it.  After  this  inexpressible  enjoyment,  we  stayed  on,  as 
being  once  there,  to  see  the  ballet,  graced  by  the  celebrated 
names,  Rosati,  Marie  Taglioni,  and  Cerito.  I  know  not  which 
was  which,  but  one  was  beautiful — all  were  wonderful.  The 
style  is  quite  different  from  what  I  used  to  see  in  girlish  days; 
all  is  now  slow  and  soft,  not  springing  and  twisting  and 
flying.  The  body  and  arms  most  graceful ;  the  rest  sinning 
as  much  against  lines  of  beauty  as  against  rules  of  decency. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country,  that  pleasure  can  be 
taken  in  such  a  spectacle.  The  Greeks  would  have  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  such  ugliness  in  positions,  although 
they  would  have  allowed  of  exposure  yet  more  complete. 
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Bunsen  to  Stockmar.                                         XIII. 
[Translation.]  1 

.  London :  16th  July,  1848. 

Gothe  says  : — *  What  man  wishes  in  youth  becomes  his 
portion  in  age.'  My  case  is  yet  better :  what  I  wished  for 
Prussia  will  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  be  fulfilled  for  Germany. 
You  need  not  be  told  that  the  articles  of  the  ^Deutsche  Zeitung ' 
concerning  yourself,  are  written  as  out  of  my  very  heart. 
May  you  but  feel  the  courage  to  accept  such  a  great  and 
high  proposal !  I  hear  from  various  sides  that  you  are  the 
person  in  view  for  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
You  should  have  seen  the  look  of  Lord  P.  when  I  told  him 
the  news,  as  a  diplomatic  report.  '  That  would  be  a  happy 
choice  indeed !  He  is  one  of  the  best  political  heads  I  have 
ever  met  with.' 

It  is  quite  entertaining  to  see  the  stiff  unbelief  of  the 
English  in  the  future  of  Germany !  Lord  John  is  merely  un- 
informed. Feel  has  somewhat  staggered  the  mind  of  the 
excellent  Prince  by  his  unbelief:  yet  he  has  a  statesman-like 
good-will  towards  the  Germanic  nations,  and  even  for  the 
German  nation.  Aberdeen  is  the  greatest  sinner.  He  be- 
lieves in  God,  and  in  the  Emperor  Nicholas  !  .  .  . 

The  present  Ministry  is  weak,  but  every  other  impossible. 
Peel  has  constantly  conducted  himself  uprightly  towards  all. 
They  all  together  have  no  comprehension  of  the  germ  of  the 
present  social  movement  in  Europe :  they  consider  themselves 
as  still  in  the  ark,  and  look  down  from  their  Mount  Ararat 
with  the  Pharisaic  satisfaction  of  '  I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that 
1  am  not  like  one  of  these,'  or  with  the  shortsighted  self- 
gratulation  of  the  islander  in  contemplating  the  surrounding 
billows.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  maintain  an  admirable 
position:  it  is  a  true  pleasure  to  me  to  observe  how  the  Prince 
becomes  more  and  more  known  for  what  he  is.  Belgium  is 
here,  too,  looked  upon  as  a  pattern  country,  and  King  Leopold 
highly  honoured. 

There  is  no  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  here,  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  German  Empire — when  once  it  sliall  exist. 
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XIII.  Bunsen  to  his  Wife.    {After  receiving  a  call  to  Berlin.) 

—  [Translation.] 

25th  July,  1848. 

.  .  .  Beust  writes  to  Kielmansegge,  that  the  post  is  to  be 
offered  to  me,  which  Kamphausen  has  refused — that  of  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  German  Empire.  Who  knows 
whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  ? 

Whoever  now  accepts  the  post  will  leap  into  the  abyss 
of  Curtius.  It  may  be  a  duty  so  to  do ;  but,  oh !  not  fruit- 
lessly. .  .  • 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Cologne :  Sunday  morning,  half-past  six ;  30th  July,  1848. 

Here  I  am,  sitting  with  my  three  sons,  the  glorious  bells 
of  the  Cathedral  ringing  in  the  Thanksgiving  for  Germany's 
Reichsverweser9  or  Administrator  of  the  Empire  (the  Ca- 
thedral itself  is  to  be  ready  for  opening  on  August  14,  1848, 
the  first  time  since  August  14,  1248) ;  all  soldiers  with  the 
citizens  going  about  in  their  gold,  black,  and  red  cockades. 

When  I  alighted  here,  I  saw  George  with  Helmentag.  He 
brought  me  a  message  from  the  old  Oracle — ' Accept.  I  have 
declared  that  I  will  accept  the  Premiership,  if  you  take  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.'  Thile  writes  the  same.  But  at 
Berlin  they  are  not  at  all  desirous  I  should. 

Here  all  is  German.  1  saw  Mevissen  last  night — the 
Liberal  deputy — with  mutual  satisfaction.  Germany  for 
ever  !  I  would  rather  die  for  my  noble  country  than  live  for 
anything  else  !  What  a  difference !  I  at  Cologne  in  1837, 
and  now  in  1848  !  I  am  quite  fresh.  Hollweg  I  met  at 
Malines. 

Contemporary  Letter. 

30th  July,  184a 

.  •  .  After  you  had  departed  on  Friday  evening,  Lord 
Ashley  came  in,  direct  from  the  chair  of  a  meeting  about  the 
Bagged  Schools.  Nine  young  people,  seven  boys  and  two 
girls,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  good  conduct, 
were  to  embark  for  Australia  next  day,  and  Lord  Ashley  was 
going  to  Deptford  to  see  them  off.  He  believes  that  serious 
measures  will  be  taken  to  help  off  the  young  generation  of 
these  helpless  ones  to  another  soil.    The  night  before,  he 
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had  been  at  the  meeting  which  the  270  thieves  had  entreated  CHAP, 
him  to  give  them :  he  and  Jackson,  the  distinguished  City  xm* 
Missionary,  and  the  thieves  constituted  the  assembly.  The 
unhappy  men  were  quiet,  respectful,  and  thankful, — commu- 
nicating particulars  of  their  wretchedness,  representing  that 
they  would  do  any  work,  submit  to  any  labour, — but  that,  with- 
out character  as  they  were,  no  possibility  existed  for  them  of 
access  to  the  overstocked  labour-market.  Lord  Ashley  pro- 
mised them  another  meeting,  after  he  should  have  had  an 
interval  in  which  to  consider  and  consult  as  to  a  plan  for 
helping  them.  The  greater  part  were  individually  known  to 
Jackson — he  had  talked  to  them,  read  to  them ;  but  it  was  not 
his  suggestion  that  they  should  apply  to  Lord  Ashley — they 
thought  of  it,  and  consulted  him  on  the  subject.  When  this 
communication  was  finished  with  reference  to  the  criminal 
population  of  London,  and  their  miseries,  Dr.  Sieveking  stated 
that  he  knew  of  a  sphere  of  wretchedness  yet  more  affecting — 
that  of  industrious,  respectable  tradespeople  and  mechanics, 
people  who  had  never  begged,  or  committed  any  offence  against 
society,  who  yet  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  for  employment 
and  means  of  subsistence.  He  had  a  district  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras — where  it  would  seem  that  much  was  done  for 
the  poor ;  but  the  families  whom  he  attended  as  a  physician 
had  more  need  of  nourishment  than  of  medicine :  and  the 
distress  was  not  to  be  described  of  seeing  want  and  privation 
which  had  not  been  incurred  by  any  misconduct. 

Alas !  for  the  state  of  the  world !  May  it  please  God  to 
move  the  hearts  and  enlighten  the  understandings  of  all 
classes  and  individuals,  so  circumstanced  as. to  be  capable  of 
applying  the  remedies  needed, — and  thus  renew  the  face  of 
the  earth ! 

This  passage,  like  many  other  *  contemporary  notices/ 
i*  inserted  to  mark  some  images  in  surrounding  scenes, 
through  which  the  track  of  Bunsen's  life  was  laid,  which 
excited  in  him  intense  interest  and  sympathy,  but  as  to 
many  of  which  no  written  words  of  his  own  are  to  be 
found.  With  respect  to  the  conditions  of  misery  here 
indicated,  much  was  done  in  alleviation :  and  the  many 
prayers  which  accompanied  the   efforts   of  Christian 
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chap,    charity,  in  well-conceived  and  zealously-effected  plans, 

L    have  been  heard  and  answered — even  though  4  the  poor 

cease  not  from  the  land/  and,  wherever  man  is  found, 
evil  of  every  kind  remains  to  be  striven  against. 


Letter  to  Archdeacon  Hare. 

2nd  August,  1848. 

Dear  Friend, — Bunsen  charged  me,  on  the  morning  of  his 
last  day  at  home,  to  write  and  express  his  regret  not  to  have 
had  time  to  take  leave  of  you,  and  explain  the  circumstances 
attending  his  departure. 

A  letter  arrived  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  July,  to  signify  offi- 
cially the  commands  of  the  King,  that  Bunsen  should  come 
immediately  to  Berlin,  *  for  a  few  days'  consultation,' — at  the 
same  time  letters  from  more  quarters  than  one,  and  public 
report  even  in  newspapers,  declared  the  intention  to  be  to 
offer  him  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  '  German 
Empire.'  Still,  of  this  nothing  has  been  communicated  offi- 
cially. I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  complication  of 
feelings  called  forth  by  the  suspense  of  the  crisis,  nor  how  I 
dread  his  being  dragged  into  the  Maelstrom.  I  can  only  bear 
witness  to  his  determination  not  to  accept  any  apparent  dig- 
nity, without  the  power  essential  to  usefulness,  and  suitable 
instruments,  should  be  granted  with  it :  and  he  continued  of 
opinion  that  he  was  more  likely  to  be  able  to  serve  his  coun- 
try at  his  post  in  England  than  anywhere  else.  He  was  ex-* 
pected  at  Berlin  on  the  26th,  the  day  when  the  Archduke 
John  was  to  be  there, — the  meeting  of  course  was  impossible, 
as  the  summons  reached  him  only  the  day  before. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  desired  to  have  seen  him  at 
Osborne  House  before  his  departure,  but  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  delay  another  day.  He  lost  no  more  time  in  setting 
out  than  could  be  avoided,  but  he  had  promised  to  be  present 
at  the  German  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Archduke,  as  Reichsverweser,  and  in  honour  of  German 
unity,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  27th  July.  Bunsen 
embarked  on  Friday  night,  the  28th. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Schleswig  will  prove  Bunsen 
to  be  right,  in  a  way  he  will  deeply  regret.  After  he  had 
been  authorised  to  treat  through  the  mediation  of  England 
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(which  his  own  personal  weight  with  the  Ministry  here  was     CHAP. 

chief! j  instrumental  in  obtaining,  for  they  frowned  on  the     1 

whole  concern,  and  were  not  willing  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it),  and  when,  through  that  powerful  mediation,  favour- 
able and  possible  terms  were  made  out,  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  preliminaries  of  peace  might  have  rested, 
Bunsen  refusing  to  consent  to  an  armistice  till  that  should 
be  settled, — suddenly  did  the  Government  at  Berlin,  as  if 
forgetting  what  had  been  authorised  to  be  transacted  in 
London,  arrange  an  armistice,  without  settling  prelimina- 
ries ;  thus  causing  the  withdrawal  of  England's  mediation. 

Bv/nsm  to  his  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

Berlin :  Thursday,  3rd  August,  1848. 

This  day  (as  the  papers  mention  the  Frankfort  offer)  I 
have  delivered  to  the  Minister  von  Auerswald  my  written 
declaration  : — '  That,  in  the  present  condition  of  conflict  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Frankfort,  I  should  never  think  of  separat- 
ing my  fate  from  that  of  Prussia ;  whether  or  not  an  offer  to 
that  effect  should  ever  be  made  to  me.' 

I  saw  the  beloved  King  yesterday,  and  passed  four  im- 
portant hours  with  him,  experiencing  all  his  former  undis- 
turbed confidence. 

All  the  rest  by  word  of  mouth. 

I  shall  not  return  by  way  of  Frankfort.  All  Prussia  is  in 
a  great  state  of  irritation  against  Frankfort,  as  one  man. 
The  affair  was  not  well  managed  from  the  beginning. 

I  shall  reward  myself  this  evening  with  Gothe's '  Iphigenia,' 
and  Beethoven's  '  Adagio,'  in  the  theatre. 

God  be  with  you,  and  all  our  precious  ones  ! 

Bunsen  to  Stockmwr.     (At  Frankfort.) 

[Translation.] 

Berlin :  4th  August,  1848. 

G.  will  have  communicated  to  you  the  motives  which  have 
dictated  my  resolution ;  on  that  subject  there  will  hardly  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  for  no  spring  of  action 
can  be  suffered  to  enter  into  contention  with  honour  and 
duty. 

I  find  a  conflict  existing,  apparently  not  to  be  reconciled. 
vol.  n.  O 
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CHAP.     I  must  consider  Berlin,  in  several  points,  to  be  in  the  right. 

XIH.  I  perceive  the  impossibility  for  Prussia  to  act  otherwise  than 
is  demanded  by  the  truly  spontaneous  and  natural  popular 
feeling ;  and  how  can  I  then  be  doubtful  what  I  have  to  do, 
having  served  Prussia  thirty  years,  having  interwoven  my 
own  interests  most  closely  with  its  good  or  ill  fortunes,  being 
bound  to  the  King  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  affection? 
Still  1  feel  the  need  of  opening  my  heart  entirely  to  you  upon 
the  thing  itself. 

Now,  my  deeply-honoured  friend,  for  our  meeting  again  in 
London !  I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  Frankfort ;  it  could 
be  of  no  use,  and,  besides,  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  Biilow 
shall  have  come  back  with  the  reply,  it  would  be  well  for  me 
to  be  in  London  without  loss  of  time ;  things  do  not  stand 
well  with  us  there  since  the  refusal  of  the  ratification. 

Continue  to  me  your  affection  and  friendship,  so  infinitely 
precious  to  me ! 

Contemporary  Account. 
[Translation.] 

Berlin :  6th  August,  1848. 

...  So  much  for  the  enduring  alterations  in  Berlin ;  as  to 
those  which  regard  the  population,  they  cannot  easily  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words.  Here,  where  one  was  accustomed  to 
behold  in  every  third  person  in  the  street  a  soldier,  the  entire 
absence  of  them  is  striking  and  startling — as  that  of  the 
Guards  in  general  society,  where  they  used  to  give  the  tone. 
At  the  theatre  the  other  night,  there  was  not  a  lieutenant 
nor  a  dragoon  to  be  seen,  to  help  in  applauding  the  opera 
dancers !  What  would  such  an  individual  experience  could 
he  see  the  civilians,  in  most  neglected  attire,  and  without  an 
attempt  at  deportment,  mounting  guard  at  the  well-known 
stations  ?  Here,  where  one  was  as  much  used  to  hear  the 
calling  out  of  guards  to  salute  the  passing  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  as  in  England  to  hear  the  ringing  of  bells — 
now  to  perceive  no  such  sound  is  very  strange.  And  as  to 
the  literature  of  the  day,  the  ancient  lime-trees  are  pasted 
full  of  all  kinds  of  street  literature,  and  at  every  corner  is  a 
board  where  old  women  sell  the  last  publications  in  that 
class ;  besides  which,  hundreds  of  street  boys  are  for  ever 
roaring  out  the  news.  Almost  every  evening  large  gather- 
ings of  the  mob  take  place,  '  unter  den  Linden/  before  the 
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University,  &c.,  when  the  citizen-guard  makes  its  appear-     chap. 
ance,  and  with  sound  of  drum  requests  '  gentlemen '  to  go      xhl 
home;  which  ceremony  and  noise  continue  till  near  mid- 
night.     It  rarely  happens  that  anyone  is  arrested,  and  all 
i^oes  on  with  an  easy  kind  of  self-satisfaction,  which  at  least 
prevents  any  sensation  of  alarm,  as  well  as  of  seriousness. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

Berlin :  Monday,  7th  August,  1848. 

My  stay  was  of  pressing  necessity,  and  I  cannot  be  thank- 
ful enough  for  the  impression  that  my  presence  here  has 
made.  That  the  King's  former  affection  towards  me  has 
flowed  forth  afresh  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  and  his 
confidence  in  me  has  been,  if  possible,  more  unlimited  than 
ever — must  be  mentioned  first;  but  I  believe  I  have  also 
found  favour  with  the  Ministers,  to  all  of  whom  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  them  an  object  of  sus- 
picion ;  and  from  the  public  in  general  no  unfavourable  voice 
has  reached  me. 

I  believe  I  have  not  been  useless  here,  as  to  several  points 
of  our  public  life ;  but  the  place  for  my  remaining  in  is  not 
Berlin,  and  still  less  Frankfort,  as  yet.  The  men  of  weight 
there  have  decided  upon  a  course  in  which  I  could  not  go 
with  them,  even  were  I  not  withheld  by  their  opposition  to 
Berlin.  .  .  . 

My  thoughts  upon  the  condition  of  things  here  I  shall 
write  down  at  Totteridge,  as  soon  as  I  have  the  longed-for 
happiness  of  being  with  you  again,  all  you  beloved  beings ! 

I  only  add  further  that  everything  went  off  quietly  yester- 
day, when  the  Clubs  and  the  Trades  had  arranged  a  so-called 
German  festival  procession  to  the  Kreuzberg,  with  German 
banners  and  songs  of  German  unity — while  4,000  peasants 
from  Teltow,  in  the  country,  with  Prussian  banners  and  a 
cross  borne  before  them,  advanced  towards  the  same  point 
from  the  other  side — but,  happily,  the  latter  were  by  two 
hours  the  earliest,  had  made  their  speeches,  and  sung  their 
songs,  and  drawn  off,  before  the  first-mentioned  arrived,  to 
go  through  similar  evolutions.    All  went  off  quietly. 

The  street-riots  here  have  decidedly  no  significance  further 
than  the  evil  effect  of  increasing  by  practice  the  lawlessness 

o  2 
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CHAP,     of  the  rabble  of  all  sorts,  and  of  the  boys  more  particularly. 
XIU-      The  spirit  of  agitation  rules  the  town. 

'  I  am  going  to-day  to  Potsdam,  to  Humboldt;  then  to 

Babelsberg,  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia ;  then  to  Prince  Charles ; 
and  return  here. 

12th  August. — The  Frankfort  people  cure  in  the  wrong.  I 
set  my  conscience  and  common  sense  against  them  all,  being 
at  the  same  time  their  best  friend,  and  convinced  that  they 
will  repent  not  having  followed  my  way.  Too  late,  perhaps ! 
but  yet  I  hope  the  best. 

I  hope  for  peace  in  Italy,  upon  the  old  basis.  Verona  and 
Mantua  forming  the  frontier :  at  any  rate,  a  constitutional 
Upper  Italy,  with  national  institutions  of  its  own. 


Contemporary  Notice. 

Totteridge :  Monday,  21st  August,  1848. 
On  Saturday,  19th,  Bunsen  and  Charles  landed  safely,  and 
by  seven  o'clock  made  their  appearance  here,  in  flourishing 
health  and  spirits.  A  happy  party,  thick  on  the  ground  of 
sons,  daughters,  and  grandchildren,  as  well  as  Lady  Baffles, 
were  ready  to  receive  him.  The  general  impression  of  what 
he  related  was  satisfactory,  but,  as  little  as  before,  can  any- 
thing be  stated  of  probable  conjecture  as  to  what  is  to  be, 
publicly  or  privately.  However,  Bunsen  has  been  enabled, 
by  this  most  providential  journey  into  Germany,  to  see  and 
know  the  state  of  minds,  the  bearings  and  specific  gravity 
of  individuals,  and  thereby  to  form  some  judgment  of  what 
he  has  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  instead  of  feeling  his  way  in 
the  darkness  and  vagueness  of  distance.  When  he  is  asked 
the  ever-recurring  question,  'What  is  to  be  the  future  of 
Austria,  of  Prussia,  of  Hanover?9 — he  answers,  'No  mortal 
man  can  form  an  opinion,  and  the  less,  the  nearer  he  looks.' 
The  expression  of  Maximilian  Yon  Gagern  alone  denotes  the 
state — '  Ce  sont  tous  des  chiffres  mal  group^s.'  With  the 
King  he  had  the  most  confidential  communications,  and  was 
treated  with  the  same  affection  as  ever ;  but  they  meet  in 
closest  collision,  like  circles  that  touch  each  other  at  one 
point,  and  fly  off  in  separate  directions  for  the  remainder  of 
the  circumference — that  is,  in  principles  and  opinions. 
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Contemporary  Notice.  CHAP. 

London :  Friday,  8th  September,  1848.  

Having,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th,  seen  the  Prorogation  of 
Parliament,  and  afterwards  dined  at  Lord  Palmerston's  (an 
agreeable  evening,  as  usual),  we  had,  on  Wednesday,  a  dinner- 
party in  honour  of  Baron  Andrian,  the  Envoy  from  Frank- 
fort, sent  to  London  in  return  for  Lord  Cowley's  mission. 
He  looks  like  an  Italian,  and  comes  from  the  Italian  Tyrol. 
Archdeacon  Hare  had  announced  himself  as  coming  to  town 
for  one  day,  and  he  dined  and  slept  here,  and  was  entertained 
with  the  persons  he  met.  Lord  Palmerston  dined  with  us, 
and  was,  as  usual,  very  convertible ;  one  thing  he  said  to  me 
I  shall  not  forget,  as  marking  the  man's  peculiarities : — '  I 
was  saying  to  Mr.  Anstey,  he  deserved  public  thanks,  for 
helping  the  Queen  to  a  pleasant  journey ; — they  have  been 
making  out  that  he  had  taken  to  his  share  a  fortnight  of 
the  time  of  the  House  this  Session.  Now,  if  we  had  not 
had  that  hindrance,  and  had  broken  up  a  fortnight  sooner, 
the  Queen's  voyage  would  just  have  taken  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  pelting  rain,  instead  of  in  this  fine  weather.'  I  was 
struck  with  his  having  spoken  to  Anstey,  who  took  up  that 
time  in  making  attacks  upon  him. 

Bunsen  to  Usedom. 
[Translation.] 

London :  18th  October,  1848. 

I  expect  Stockmar's  return  in  a  week.  His  noble  conduct 
with  respect  to  me,  and  equally  with  respect  to  Prussia,  is 
just  what  I  anticipated  from  a  man  whose  friendship  with 
me  is  sacred  and  consecrated,  having  been  sworn  on  the  altar 
of  the  fatherland,  and  in  view  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

4th  November,  1848. 

A  letter  from  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,*  just  arrived,  gives 
an  inimitable,  and  I  fear  too  accurate,  a  description  of  the 
no-government  actually  at  Berlin — neither  life  nor  death,  as 
the  German  proverb  says,  'Zu  viel  zum  Sterben,  und  nicht  genug 

*  A  nickname,  fondly  given  by  Buneen  to  Usedom,  on  account  of  his 
mirror-like  description*  of  persons  and  things  falling  under  his  own  imme- 
diate notice. 
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CHAP,     zum  Leben.9    The  jerSmiade  extends  to  Frankfort,  which  he 
xm*      believes  only  to  be  exulting  for  a  moment,  on  the  verge  of 
the  yawning  gulf  of  the  Eed  Republic,  about  to  swallow  it 
up.     But  we  will  hope  for  better  things. 


Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Hare. 

4  Carlton  Terrace,  9th  November,  1848. 

My  dear  Fbiend, — I  have  been  long  silent,  but  you  neyer 
will  have  doubted  that  my  soul  is  continually  with  you,  as  I 
know,  to  my  inexpressible  comfort,  that  yours  is  with  me. 
But  I  suppose,  that  there  was  little  correspondence  in  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  between  those  who  were  aware 
it  was  a  Deluge.  I  feel  that  I. have  entered  into  a  new 
period  of  life.  I  have  given  up  all  private  concerns,  all 
studies  and  researches  of  my  own,  and  live  entirely  for  the 
present  political  emergencies  of  my  country,  to  stand  or  to 
fall  by  and  with  it.  El*  oicovo?  apurros  (17.  xii.  243).  Saint 
Hector's  creed  is  mine.  In  this  spirit  I  have  written  a  small 
volume  of  about  fifteen  sheets  print, — 'Deutschland's  Ver~ 
gangenheit  umd  Zuhunft.9  It  consists  of  three  parts,  as  an 
introduction,  two  chapters — 

Wohin  geht  Europa  ?  (whither  tends  Europe  ?) 
Wohin  geht  Deutschland  ?  (whither  tends  Germany  ?) 

Then  twelve  chapters  on  the  past,  to  prove  that  the  Germans 
have  ever  been  one  nation,  and  that  a  federal  one;  and 
explain  why  their  constitution  was  not  completed  and  per- 
fected before.  The  last  part  contains  a  political  analysis  of 
the  principles  according  to  which  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  may  be  applied  to  Germany.  Of  course 
I  agree  with  Gagern  that  the  German  Empire  cannot  now 
include  the  Austrian  provinces,  but  that  the  two  Empires, 
Germany  proper,  sensu  strictum,  and  Austro-Germany,  may 
be  connected  by  a  compact  of  eternal  peace  and  unity 
(Bundesverwandt) . 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Totteridge.) 

London :  28th  November,  1848. 

I  have  had  an  important  note  from  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  contention  between  the  Government  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
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and  Denmark.    I  was  enabled  to  answer  him  triumphantly,  as     CHAP, 
the  good  Schleswigers  had  provided  me  with  all  documents.        xnL 

All  accounts  from  Berlin  are  good,  as  far  as  they  go ;  the 
revulsion  strong  and  general  in  favour  of  the  King.  The 
Silesian  country  has  offered  two  millions — cities  like  Magde- 
burg (even)  have  offered  to  pay  their  taxes  at  once,  before- 
hand, for  1849.  I  enclose  an  admirable  letter  from  the 
leader  of  the  moderate  Liberals — (Harkort,  a  Westphalian) 
addressed  to  the  workpeople. 

Lord  Clarendon  has  just  left  me :  he,  like  all  others,  ap- 
proves the  King's  doings,  and  hopes  he  will  only  persevere. 
« 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

London :  Thursday,  7th  December,  1848. 

Man  designs — God  guides.  So  it  is  again,  my  beloved ! 
I  had  just  overcome  all  personal  feelings,  and  demanded  of 
good  Banks  to  accept  the  post,  as  to  which  Stockmar  had 
written,  at  the  same  time,  to  Frankfort,  that  it  ought  to 
be  offered  to  him, — had  just  reported  the  same  yesterday 
to  Berlin, — was  just  upon  the  point  of  writing  further  to 
Abeken,  that  I  should  be  glad  personally  to  withdraw  from 
the  transaction ;  when  a  letter  from  Kamphausen,  of  the  4th, 
announces,  'that  the  Ministry  of  the  Central  Power  had 
requested  him  to  apply  for  my  authorisation  to  undertake 
the  negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  sense  he  had  already 
acted.' 

The  former  plan  had  been  that  I  should  come  forward  quasi 
officially  (officios)  on  the  part  of  the  Empire,  maintaining  at 
the  same  time  my  official  position  relative  to  Prussia. 

We  will  now  consider  all  this  to-morrow.  Your  ever 
faithful,  Bn. 

Friday  morning. — My  dearest,  best  beloved !  All  right ! 
I  get  up  every  day  at  half-past  five,  and  go  down,  in  the  fur 
coat  your  ever  kind  love  provided,  to  light  my  fire.  I  have 
written  four  chapters  of  the  book,  and  Charles  has  made  a 
fair  copy  of  one ;  we  hope  to  bring  three,  ready  for  reading 
aloud.    We  come,  please  God,  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Vienna  is  blockaded. 
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cJuf  *  To  Bunsen. 

Totteridge :  8th  December,  184a 

•  •  .  We  all  lift  up  bands  and  eyes  in  wonder   at  the 
intelligence    received!      Maj   the    suspense  only    not   be 
long !     I  grudge  jour  being  disturbed  in  the   composure 
which   you    had    reconquered.      Now    I  must  express  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  contemplated  the 
effect  of  the  workings  of  your  own  mind  through  a  trial  very 
irritating  to  flesh  and  blood;  and  witnessed  the  complete 
conquest  you  had  obtained  over  feelings  most  natural  and 
allowable.     Such  a  conquest  could  not  fail  of  its  own  proper 
reward,  in  renewed  consciousness  of  the  never-failing  aid  from 
above,  which  can  command  a  calm  in  any  tempest  of  human 
affections,  if  only  appealed  to  in  humility  and  admitted  power- 
lessness.    But  the  external  reward,  and  harmless  triumph 
in  being  contended  for,  I  hardly  expected  so  speedily,  even 
though  events  are  proceeding  now  at  such  railway  pace. 

May  God  bless  and  guide  you,  through  good  and  evil  re- 
port, through  exertions  of  friends  and  machinations  of  ene- 
mies, to  the  one  end  of  your  being ! 

'  Tufecisti  nos  ad  Te9  et  inquietum  est  car  nostrum,  donee 
requiescat  in  Te  P 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

London :  Saturday  morning,  early,  9th  December,  1848. 

God  be  thanked !  the  Constitution  which  the  King  has 
given  (octroy^)  is  not  the  old  project,  but  a  much-improved 
one ;  and  has  much  of  that  which  I  desire.  I  thank  you  for 
your  letter.  To  have  your  approbation  and  agreement  in  all 
that  I  do  is  my  highest  reward,  and  therefore  my  pleasure  in 
your  expressions  has  been  indescribable. 

Now  the  news — the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  nephew. 

The  King  has  dissolved  the  Assembly,  dismissed  Manteuffel, 
retained  Brandenburg  as  President,  and  in  the  other  Minis- 
terial posts  has  placed  men  of  Liberal  principles.  The  Consti- 
tution is  octroy  4e9  to  be  in  future  discussed.  Prussia  saved, 
and  Germany  too ! 
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■ 

CHAP 
Contemporary  Notice,  frdm  the  Diary  of  a  Daughter.  XIII. 

Totteridge  Park :  Monday,  11th  December,  1848. 

My  dearest  father  and  Baron  Stockraar  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon, when  we  had  almost  given  them  up,  and  joined  ns  in 
walking  on  the  terrace.  They  talked  of  the  Prussian  Consti- 
tution, of  which  my  father  promised  later  to  give  us  a  full  ac- 
count. I  wish  I  could  put  down  in  detail  all  they  said  about 
it ;  on  the  whole  they  were  well  satisfied,  but  Stockmar  in- 
sisted that  there  was  much  in  the  old  project  which  ought  not 
to  have  slipped  into  the  Constitution.  One  article  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death; 
Stockmar  said  he  was  for  limiting  the  application  of  it  as 
much  as  possible,  but  quite  against  its  total  abolition  even  in 
political  crimes,  which,  as  he  said,  are  often  more  serious  in 
their  consequences  than  any  private  offence.  His  reasons  for 
this  were,  first,  that  he  thought  private  revenge,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  which  the  severity  of  law  was  enacted,  could  not 
be  prevented  without  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  on  the  masses 
fear  of  death  would  exert  a  preventive  influence  impossible 
in  the  case  of  any  other  punishment.  A  French  statesman  hav- 
ing been  named,  whom  my  father  was  willing  to  consider  an 
'  honest  man,'  even  though  disapproving  his  conduct,  Stock- 
mar said,  'Much  understanding  is  required  to  be  an  honest 
man  in  public  affairs, — understanding  is  necessary  for  a  man 
to  know  whether  he  actually  is  honest  or  not ;  a  man  may 
wind  round  and  round  in  a  labyrinth  of  action  for  twenty-five 
years,  supposing  himself  to  be  honest ;  and  not  be  so  at 
last.' 

To  Bwnsen. 

Totteridge :  18th  December,  1848. 

Here  is  an  affecting  proof  that  Neukomm's  eyesight  has 
teen  restored  since  the  operation,  although  he  is  not  yet  so  far 
restored  as  to  be  allowed  free  use  of  it.  These  are  his  words : — 
'"  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light." 
"Thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  for  He  is  gracious ;  and  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever." 

'The  first  line  that  I  have  written  since  the  operation 
performed  on  the  6th  October.    As  ever  your  friend, 

'  Neukomm.' 
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Xin.  Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Totteridge.) 

London :  five  o'clock,  Monday,  18th  December,  1848. 
I  have  received  a  messenger ;  they  are  greatly  disturbed 
and  dissatisfied  that  I  should  have  made  conditions,  as  they 
made  none :  but  declare,  in  reference  to  the  instructions,  all 
things  shall  be  combined  after  my  views,  and  that  no  one 
shall  be  appointed  here  by  my  side. 

As  Heinrich  Von  Gagern  is  Prime  Minister,  things  may 
get  righted.  I  send  off  the  messenger  on  Wednesday,  and 
come  over  to  you  that  same  evening.  Mrs.  Rich  will  come 
next  week. 

To  Bunsen.    (In  London.) 

Wednesday  night :  20th  December,  1848. 

A  line,  against  to-morrow,  to  utter  the  anticipation  that 
you  will  stay  in  town  till  Saturday.  Glad  as  we  should  be  to 
see  you,  you  could  have  no  peace  here  in  the  present  crisis: 
and  before  Saturday  surely  things  must  be  clearly  seen 
through.     God  bless  you,  and  compose  your  spirit ! 

Letter  to  Bunsen,  from  Heinrich  Von  Gagem. 

[Translation.] 

Frankfort:  25th December,  1848. 

I  feel  a  real  need,  while  yet  the  probably  short  period  shall 
last  of  my  being  in  the  Ministry,  to  enter  into  personal  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  your  Excellency.  With  grati- 
tude I  recall  the  obliging  manner  in  which  you  greeted  me  at 
Cologne  in  the  Gurzenich, — that  was  a  greeting  which  com- 
prised a  whole  future  of  friendly  relations :  and  the  necessity- 
becomes  even  more  pressing  for  men  who  have  mutually  re- 
cognised each  other  as  friends  of  the  common  fatherland,  to 
draw  closer  together. 

I  have  entered  the  Ministry  at  a  moment  in  which  no  other 
man  here  was  within  possibility  of  choice :  but  yet  there  re- 
mains the  question  whether  the  decision  as  to  my  programme 
will  turn  out  favourably  for  me, — and  what,  after  me,  will  be 
possible  ?  All  parties  are  silently  agreed  to  put  off  till  after 
the  New  Year  the  discussion  of  the  Ministerial  proposal, 
which  I  enclose.  The  state  of  passion  is  already  somewhat 
cooled,  and  I  despair  not  of  success, — I  despair  not  even  of 
the  determination  of  a  majority  to  place  the  King  of  Prussia 
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at  the  head  of  the  Federal  State :  but  in  reference  to  this,  we     95^* 

should  obtain  from  the  existing  dynastic  coalition  merely  a     _ 

renewal  of  provisional  and  not  definitive  arrangement.  .  . 
I  speak  not  of  the  way  by  which  to  attain  the  end, — but  of 
the  end  in  view. 

The  condition  of  foreign  affairs  urges  the  speedy  decision 
of  our  constitutional  question ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
central  government,  without  means,  without  agents,  without 
influence — in  a  state  for  which  I  can  no  longer  be  respon- 
sible. 

The  position  taken  by  Austria,  with  regard  to  the  middle 
States,  has  left  the  fate  of  Germany  in  the  hands  of  Prussia. 
The  affair  of  Schleswig-Holstein  lies  in  those  of  your  Excel- 
lency. Who  would  not  long  to  see  this  embarrassment 
ended?     .... 

I  doubt  not  of  your  good  offices  to  render  the  position  of 
Mr.  Banks  acceptable  to  him :  you  may  reckon  on  my  being 
ready  to  use  my  best  endeavours  to  prevent  difficulties  from 
arising,  which  might  become  complications. 

I  place  myself  and  the  cause  under  your  patriotic  and  tried 
protection !  Herr  von  Andrian,  who  in  London  will  take  his 
leave,  will  deliver  this  letter  to  you. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  sincere  respect, 

Heineich  Von  Gagebn. 

At  the  commencement  of  1849  Bunsen  was  again 
summoned  to  Berlin,  to  be  consulted  on  the  relations 
between  Prussia  and  the  Germanic  Body,  in  which  he 
took  a  lively  and  unceasing  interest.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  '  great  work '  to  which  he  refers  was  to 
induce  the  King  to  accept  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
new  German  Empire.  Bunsen  was  ardently  favour- 
able to  this  measure,  which  the  King  finally  refused  to 
adopt. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Hotel  dee  Princes,  Berlin :  12th  January,  1849. 

I  am  doing  well,  having  remained  in  bed  till  noon,  fasting 

upon  barley-water.     Last  night  I  returned  from  the  Palace 

at  nine  o'clock,  voiceless,  after  four  hours'  incessant  discussion. 

The  King's  reception  of  me  was  most  kind  and  hearty.     I 
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CHAP,     enclose  His  letter,  which  met  me  at  Potsdam.    As  soon  as  we 

xm*      were  closeted,  I  said  to  the  King,  I  was  sure  he  could  not 

believe  I  had  meant  what  he  at  first  supposed,  by  the  words 

of  my  letter.    '  A  kiss,9  said  the  King ;  '  it  is  all  right ' — and 

a  hearty  kiss  was  my  '  yes.9 

I  reserve  all  further  particulars  till  my  return.  I  feel 
almost  certain  that  I  shall  depart  the  19th  or  20th  for 
Frankfort,  and  be  with  you  the  first  week  of  February. 
There  is  nothing  now  for  me  to  do  here.  The  22nd  February 
may  change  the  face  of  affairs  about  Easter.  In  the  mean- 
time— bene  vixit,  qui  bene  latwit. 

I  met  Count  Brandenburg,  the  Prime  Minister,  at  the 
King's — nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  his  reception  of 
me :  and  all  he  said  was  in  my  way  of  thinking.  I  must 
make  quarantine  to-day  and  to-morrow,  to  recover  the  shock 
of  this  most  severe  journey.  This  laying-up  is  quite  a  God- 
send, otherwise  I  should  be  talking  myself  to  death.  Abeken 
keeps  me  an  courant  of  what  passes.  Lepsius,  Gelzer,  Holl- 
weg,  Pertz,  Gerhard,  are  talking  to  me — which  is  a  great 
treat.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  write  to  you  again  from 
Berlin, — but  Charles  will,  who  is  very  helpful 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Frankfort,  H6tel  de  Russie :  Saturday,  26th  January,  1849. 

...  At  length  I  feel  my  heart  to  be  free  to  write  to  you. 
When  I  am  in  grief,  I  am  like  a  horse,  enduring  in  silence : 
and  that  has  been  my  condition  until  a  week  ago,  when, 
after  two  weeks  of  distress  and  anxiety,  such  as  I  never  ex- 
perienced before,  the  King  suddenly  conceded  all  that  I  had 
been  up  to  that  moment  craving  and  supplicating  for  in  vain. 
In  three  minutes  all  was  concluded,  which  it  had  seemed  as 
if  months,  and  even  revolutions,  might  be  required  to  effect. 
(The  details  you  shall  hear  when  we  shall  be  again  united — 
I  hope,  at  the  latest,  in  a  fortnight.)  As  soon  as  this  victory 
was  accomplished,  I  resolved  for  once  to  take  my  fate  into 
my  own  hands :  and  proposed  immediately  to  go  to  Frankfort, 
whither  at  the  same  time  the  official  Declaration  was  de- 
spatched. The  ostensible  reason  of  my  going  was  '  to  confer 
in  the  matter  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  instructions,' — and 
then  receive  at  Berlin  the  definitive  instruction.    But  I  was 
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also  empowered  to  speak  openly  to  Gagern  what  I  should     chap. 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  great  work  to  an  end,      xm 
with  God's  gracious  help,  and  not  conceal,  what  the  King 
had  said  to  his  Ministers  and  friends,  '  that  in  the  main  pomt 
he  held  one  and  the  same  opinion  with  me.' 

Wherefore  I  arrived,  after  a  journey  of  adventures,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  24th,  at  this  place,  yet  too  late  to  go 
to  Kamphausen,  who  had  invited  a  numerous  party  to  meet 
me :  yesterday  I  talked  the  whole  over  with  him  :  he  looks 
upon  me  as  his  political  friend. 

Then  I  went  to  Gagern, — and  we  were  soon  united  in 
opinion  as  to  the  main  point :  to-day  all  has  been  arranged 
in  detail.  I  have  said  nothing  yet  of  Lord  Cowley,  who 
is- the  first  of  English  diplomatists.  He  is  as  German  as 
myself,  and  is  most  helpful  to  Gagern  with  the  best  advice. 
He  is  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  if  we  do  not  succeed 
in  carrying  through  the  work  within  three  weeks,  a  terrible 
revolution  may  ensue,  and  is  even  now  at  the  door.  He 
received  me  at  a  splendid  banquet,  after  which  Banks  and  I 
remained  with  him  till  late  at  night. 

Now,  do  you  say  with  me,  '  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
mercies  Thou  hast  shown  unto  me  ! '  Not  that  we  are  yet  at 
the  goal !  on  the  contrary ,  the  conflict  begins  now  in  earnest, 
and  we  may  all  perish  in  it — but  that  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 
I  care  no  more  for  the  rest  of  life,  if  only  that  great  object  is 
attained :  such  a  fatherland  is  worth  any  sacrifice.  It  goes 
hard  with  me  to  break  off  from  here  :  and  yet  I  suppose  my 
return  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  peace.  Could  I  so  ar- 
range things  as  that  a  written  communication  were  sufficient 
without  first  coming  myself, — I  should  remain  in  Germany 
until  the  decision.  The  15th  February  is  known  to  be  fixed 
for  the  breaking  out  of  a  [Republican  Revolution  in  Germany 
with  fire  and  bloodshed.  Yet  not  a  hair  will  fall  from  our 
heads  without  the  will  of  God, — and  I  fear  nothing. 

I  think,  at  the  latest,  I  shall  go  to  Berlin  on  Thursday 
next,  the  31st.* 

*  The  answer  to  this  letter,  dated  1st  February,  contained  an  exhortation 
to  Bunaen,  rather  '  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer,  to  carry  through  by  in- 
fluence what  only  influence  could  accomplish.' 
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^^  ToBumen.    {At  Berlin.) 

Totteridge :  21st  January,  1849. 

.  .  .  To-day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwabe  announced  them- 
selves as  coming  to  luncheon  or  early  dinner,  and  brought 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobden  with  them,  with  whom  I  was  much 
pleased.  An  animated  conversation  was  kept  up,  and  we 
parted  with  great  cordiality — I  expressing  the  wish  that  they 
would  come  again  when  you  should  be  at  home — answering 
for  your  being  glad  to  see  them :  and  they  desiring  nothing 
better.  Cobden's  testimony  was  gratifying,  to  the  King's  up- 
rightness and  faithfulness  in  having  kept  to  the  letter  every 
promise  of  concession  made  in  the  hour  of  revolution,  and  not 
having  been  tempted  to  equivocate  by  the  consciousness  of 
military  power  and  of  the  return  of  the  tide  of  popularity. 
As  he  observed,  such  truthfulness  is  rare  in  the  annals  of 
royalty. 

Two  extracts  from  a  Memoir  by  Bunsen,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  journey  to  Berlin  and  Frankfort  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February  1849,  and  of  subse- 
quent events — finished  in  June  of  the  same  year — 
may  be  inserted  in  this  place,  as  an  indication  of  the 
severe  suffering  to  which  his  feelings,  both  as  a  German 
and  as  a  devoted  friend  of  his  King,  were  exposed 
during  those  days,  and,  in  fact,  almost  to  the  end  of  his 
days  on  earth. 

First  Extract. 

• 

[Translation.] 

I  departed  from  Frankfort,  February  10th,  in  joyful  thank- 
fulness for  the  success  of  my  negotiations,  for  all  the  kindness 
I  had  found,  and  for  the  consolation  and  confirmation  of  belief, 
which  I  had  obtained  as  a  provision  against  the  awful  future, 
in  the  heart  of  the  German  nation.  Never  had  I  been  pos- 
sessed with  a  clearer  intuition  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is 
one  country,  and  that  Germans  have  the  destination,  the 
means,  the  strength,  and  the  courage,  to  become  the  first 
nation  of  Europe. 

On  Sunday  morning,  11th  February,  at  half-past  seven,  I 
was  again  at  Berlin.  I  wrote  directly  a  report  to  the  King, 
that  I  might  not  later  have  to  write  one  in  greater  detail. 
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With  respect  to  the  Schleswig  affair,  I  said  that  the  King's     SjSf?" 

peaceable  intentions  and  proposals  had  met  with  a  willing  and     L 

cheerftd  acceptance.  As  to  Germany,  I  stated  five  proposi- 
tions as  decided :  the  hereditary  principle ;  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  yet  without  adjournment;  the  necessity  that 
Prussia  should  declare  herself,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Circular 
Note  of  23rd  January,  ready  to  take  the  lead  (without  Austria) 
in  the  Federal  movement,  at  the  same  time  leaving  it  to  every 
other  member  to  enter  into  it  or  not ;  lastly,  urging  that 
the  lever  of  Frankfort  should  not  be  broken.  When  I  now 
read  through  the  four  pages  of  this  letter,  and  contemplate 
the  course  of  the  last  two  months,  my  heavy  heart  is  yet  more 
weighed  down. 

The  King  answered  me  instantaneously  and  in  haste,  the 
same  day,  tjhat  of  all  that  he  would  do  nothing ;  the  course 
entered  upon  was  a  wrong  done  to  Austria ;  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  an  abominable  line  of  politics,  but 
would  leave  that  to  the  Ministry  (at  Frankfort) :  whenever 
the  personal  question  should  be  addressed  to  him,  then  would 
lie  reply  as  one  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  thus  live  and  die 
as  an  honest  man. 

Very  soon  after  I  received  from  the  Ministers  the  commen- 
tary to  this  utterance.  As  soon  as  I  had  left  Berlin  for 
Frankfort  the  King  had  veered  round  at  once ;  a  secret  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  by  himself  with  Olmiitz ;  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  Chambers,  and  of  an  under- 
standing with  them,  was  no  longer  taken  into  account; 
the  King  would  not  give  up  politics ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  begin  now  refclly  to  direct  them,  and  that  alone. 
I  struggled  as  I  could  against  grief  and  indignation,  and 
was  glad  to  have  already  announced  to  the  King  my  de- 
!*rtnre  for  Wednesday.  I  was  received  with  kindness. 
The  King  read  to  me  his  letter  to  Prince  Albert,  of  which  I 
was  to  be  the  bearer,  in  which  he  said,  '  He  had  never  re- 
pented in  such  a  degree  of  any  step  as  of  that  which  I  had 
advised  him  to  take,  desiring  that  he,  the  Prince,  should 
tear  from  myself  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject.' 

The  King  communicated  to  me  further  the  artful  letter  of 
the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  was  now  entirely  won  over 
by  Austria.  I  was  to  observe  from  that  how  all  the  world 
*as  against  Prussia. 
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CHAP.  On  the  same  evening  I  wrote  to  Kamphausen,  to  whom, 
xm-  with  Vincke  and  Gagern,  I  had  given  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship  in  faithful  adherence  to  the  German  cause,  entreating 
that  Berlin  be  considered  the  centre  of  gravity  in  German 
affairs,  and  that  he  and  the  other  Prussian  deputies  would 
hasten  hither  to  the  opening  of  the  Chambers.  I  wrote  also 
to  Vincke.  I  took  leave  of  the  King  after  he  rose  from  the 
dinner  table ;  towards  the  end  he  became  as  affectionate  as  he 
used  to  be  formerly,  and  touched  no  more  on  painful  points. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  comfort  he  had  in  desperate  moments  ex- 
perienced in  faith  and  prayer,  assuring  me  that  even  in  the 
night  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  March  the  last  year,  he 
had  been  wholly  without  fear  or  anziety  for  his  life. 

[The  '  great  misunderstanding *  of  the  night  of  the  19th 
March  1848,  remains  a  secret.  An  aide-de-camp  (whose 
name  no  one  knows)  brought  an  order,  in  the  King's  name, 
'that  the  troops  should  withdraw,9  instead  of  which  the 
King  had  commanded  'that  the  troops  should  withdraw 
towards  the  Palace.'  This  enigma  nobody  could  or  would 
solve  to  me ;  but  General  N.  assured  me  that  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  that  night,  the  King  was  resolved  to  retreat  out  of  the 
town  with  the  troops,  and  to  invest  it; — then  began  a  state 
of  wavering,  until  all  was  too  late !] 

I  left  the  King  with  tears,  silently  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Wednesday,  14th  February.  That  evening,  I  was  at  Lord 
Westmoreland's  dinner-party ;  having  had  that  morning  an 
animated  scene  with  Meyendorf,  to  whom  I  communicated 
the  main  points  of  the  Memorandum.  He  endeavoured 
to  intimidate  me.  '  You  know  that  you  have  never  before 
spoken  of  Norway  as  an  example  of  the  form  of  federation— 
you  have  let  yourself  be  talked  over  to  that  in  Frankfort;  but 
that  is  a  state  of  war !  I  am  working  against  you ;  my  po- 
sition is  inimical,  Ac'  I  rejoined,  with  entire  composure, 
4 1  request  you  to  refrain  from  that  high  tone,  which  makes 
no  impression  upon  me.  I  could  also  speak  peremptorily, 
but  it  were  better  we  should  confer  tranquilly.  You  know 
well,  that  I  used  those  same  words  to  you,  "  the  relation  of 
Norway  to  Sweden  must  form  the  standard,"  before  my  de- 
parture from  this  place  to  Frankfort :  but,  moreover,  you  must 
know  better  than  I  do,  that  Count  Nesselrode,  in  a  despatch 
to  Budberg,  expressed  approbation  of  the  "form  of  Norway" ' 
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He  thereupon  softened  (whether  ashamed  or  not)  into  a  tone     CHAP, 
of  conciliation,  and  closed  with  honeyed  words.  xni- 

Thns  passed  the  last  day  at  Berlin:  bnt  the  evening 
brought  me  yet  an  hour  of  refreshment  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia.  The  arrogance  of  Austria  had  irritated 
the  Prince. 

I  saw  Pertz;  and  then  hastened,  late  as  it  was,  to  the 
beloved  Lepsius,  with  whom  I  met  some  young  and  German* 
minded  friends,  from  two  of  whom  (one  from  Niirnberg,  one 
from  Bamberg)  I  obtained  many  useful  notes  towards  my 
'Essay  on  the  Constitution.'  We  drank  together  to  the 
well-being  of  Germany,  and  parted  at  ten  o'clock,  when 
Abeken  accompanied  me  to  the  railway. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  17th  Feb- 
ruary, I  reached  Carlton  Terrace,  after  a  delightful  journey 
through  the  moonlight  and  the  early  morning-sunshine  of 
spring,  from  Dover. 

I  announced  myself  to  Lord  Pahnerston,  one  day  sooner 
than  I  had  promised  to  return;  and  then  drove  with  my 
beloved  ones  to  our  favourite  Totteridge. 

As  I  had  quitted  Frankfort  with  the  longing  desire  to  be 
enabled,  there  in  the  centre  of  German  life,  to  live  and  act, 
so  did  I  quit  Berlin  with  a  physical  repugnance  against  the 
thought  either  of  living  or  dying  there.  A.  general  conscious- 
ness of  dissatisfaction  had  come  over  me  already  in  1845, 
which  in  1848  strengthened  into  disgust,  and  now  were  moral 
indignation,  dejection,  and  grief  fixed  permanently  in  my 
heart.  Motc  than  ever  did  I  feel  myself  a  foreigner  in  the 
chief  city  of  my  fatherland,  repelled  even  in  the  very  dwel- 
ling-house of  my  King.  The  antechamber  countenances  re- 
called to  my  mind  the  condition  of  1806  ;  there  was  no  free 
spirit,  no  fresh  and  unshackled  heart,  no  human  sympathies 
among  all  those  human  forms  there  seated  or  gliding  about. 
(An  enumeration  follows.)  Lastly,  X.,  ....  now  the  organ 
of  Meyendorf  for  communication  with  the  King,  by  means  of 
whom  the  King  was  plied  every  morning  with  all  the  bits  of 
intelligence  that  could  be  found  likely  to  irritate  and  displease 
him, — at  one  time,  the  rudeness  of  the  Frankfort  orators,  at 
another,  the  so-called  insurrectional  plans  and  utterances  of 
Gagern;  again,  the  complaints  of  princes,  of  noblemen,  and  of 
the  well-disposed,  who  felt  themselves  oppressed  (no  matter 
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95£?"     where  they  were),  even  mixing  suggestions  relative  to  the 

L     highest  politics.  Through  this  channel  the  Emperor  of  Bussia 

transmitted  menaces  to  the  King,  by  word  of  month  and  in 
writing;  and  thus  were  formed  within  the  King's  inner 
Closet  notions,  plans,  convictions,  against  which  the  Ministers 
vainly  contended,  and  secret  correspondences,  which  over- 
ruled politics  and  ruined  diplomacy.  Already  in  1 848 1  had 
discovered  traces  of  this  system  of  by-play,  and  suffered  from 

it ;  the  malicious  letter  of  Lady to  Prau  von  Meyendorf 

came  in  this  manner  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King ;  but  now 
I  had  penetrated  further  behind  the  scene,  and  could  see  and 
feel  the  destructive  effects  of  the  political  agitation  ceaselessly 
carried  on.  Of  the  Court  in  general  the  only  positive  cha- 
racteristics among  many  negations,  was  that  of  enmity  to  the 
popular  cause.  Humboldt's  presence  was  a  consolation,  as 
well  as  here  and  there  a  man  of  worth  in  office,  known  to  me 
from  former  times.  The  hatred  of  the  official  body,  and  of  the 
party  of  nobles,  as  such,  which  had  persecuted  me  now  during 
full  twenty  years,  came  upon  me  in  yet  coarser  distinctness 
than  ever,  as  well  as  their  incapacity  and  the  narrowness  of 
their  views,  which  the  exasperation  of  1848  had  but  more 
strongly  brought  to  view.  To  Count  Brandenburg  I  was  drawn 
by  his  inartificial  kindness,  and  his  manly  devotedness  to  the 
King ;  but  his  entire  previous  course  of  action  was  a  censure 
upon  mine,  as  mine  was  upon  his.  The  general  impression 
made  by  countenances  all  around  was  that  of  choking  from  sup- 
pressed rage.  A  real  statesman  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and 
what  could  such  an  one  have  attempted  at  Charlottenburg, 
in  the  present  state  of  things  P  The  King  was  resolved  to  di- 
rect all  politics  by  himself  alone,  he  would  have  a  Dictatorship 
by  the  side  of  the  Constitution,  and  yet  be  considered  a  liberal 
constitutional  Sovereign ;  whereas  he  regarded  the  constitu- 
tional system  to  be  one  of  deceit  and  falsehood.  The  faithful- 
ness, the  discipline,  and  the  bravery  of  the  army,  being  the  ob- 
ject of  his  just  pride,  he  reckoned  upon  being  able  to  unloose 
the  political  knot  at  last  by  means  of  the  military;  for  his  noble 
heart  was  corroded  by  habitual  exasperation  from  the  event 
of  the  19th  and  21st  March  1848,  which  was  more  and  more 
transferred  to  Frankfort.  Often  did  more  liberal  thoughts 
and  feelings  emerge  from  the  flood ;  but  the  surrounding  in- 
fluences and  the  secret  communications  from  Olmiitz  and 
Munich  allowed  not  of  their  permanence. 
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However  I  struggled  against  the  thought,  I  could  not  be     S5£f  * 

blind  to  the  fact  that  the  noble  King  was  preparing  for  him-     1 

self  and  the  country  a  dark  and  difficult  future,  which  seemed 
inevitable ;  humanly  speaking,  no  help  to  be  within  reach, 
at  least  as  long  as  the  King  remained  in  Charlottenburg  and 
Berlin.  He  might  have  been  compliant  with  a  German  Mi- 
nistry of  high  intelligence,  high  station,  and  European  repu- 
tation ;  but  never  with  one  merely  composed  of  Prussian, 
Brandenburgian,  Pomeranian,  and  Saxon  materials.  The  idea 
that  subjects,  and  those  such  as  he  felt  to  be  inferior  to  him- 
self both  in  abilities  and  experience,  should  direct  his  politics, 
should  in  any  degree  hinder  his  acting  as  he  pleased,  was 
intolerable  to  him.  What  in  earlier  days,  and  even  still  in 
1848,  had  appeared  accidental  and  transitory  with  him,  now 
assumed  a  fixed  and  fateful  character ;  and  what  was  to  my 
feeling  the  most  painful,  was  that  I  could  not  perceive  the 
same  high  and  truly  royal  consciousness  of  right  as  existed 
formerly ;  also  that  his  energy  in  action  bore  no  proportion  to 
his  resolute  bearing  and  declaration  of  will ;  that  there  were 
moments  in  which  he  might  be  said  to  sink  exhausted,  rather 
than  to  yield  to  argument ;  after  which  giving  way  his  inward 
wrath  was  kindled.  I  felt  myself  ever  bound  to  him  by  affec- 
tion and  gratitude,  but  the  bond  of  souls  was  torn  asunder, 
the  hope  that  I  had  founded  upon  him  had  been  a  delusion ; 
a  nearer  relation  to  him  in  the  Ministry  of  the  State  had  be- 
come impossible,  or  must  have  closed  in  an  absolute  breach. 

All  around  I  was  aware  of  disesteem,  mistrust,  hatred,  in- 
dignation, directed  against  the  King,  by  which  my  heart 
was  irritated  as  much  as  wounded ;  he  occasionally  spoke  of 
abdication,  but  the  idea  that  the  act  was,  or  might  become 
necessary,  was  in  the  heart  of  thousands.  And  this  in  the 
case  of  a  Sovereign  so  rarely  gifted,  so  noble  minded,  tower- 
ing so  far  above  his  fellows ;  born  to  be  the  beloved  of  his 
people,  the  jewel  and  ornament  of  the  age ! 

Thus  did  I  leave  Berlin,  resolved  never  willingly  to  return 
thither ;  which  feeling  has  been  more  and  more  confirmed. 
The  four  months  which  have  since  elapsed  have  only  formed 
one  course  of  mental  suffering,  anxiety,  grief,  pain,  and  vexa- 
tion, with  few  glimpses  of  light ;  and  I  must  call  them  the 
most  distressful  and  afflicting  of  my  life. 
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XJH  "  Second  Extract. 
[Translation.] 

That  which  I  regretted  so  deeply  in  Frankfort,  that  the 
measure  I  had  earnestly  recommended  before  my  journey 
thither  had  not  been  put  in  force  at  the  right  time — namely, 
the  exclusion  of  the  Austrian  members  from  the  debates 
upon  a  Constitution  which,  since  the  declaration  of  their  go- 
vernment at  Kremsier,  they  could  in  no  wise  accept— soon 
revealed  itself  as  the  essential  occasion  of  ruin  to  the  work 
which  had  so  far  proceeded.  The  Prussian  Governments 
would  not  advance  resolutely  and  firmly  in  the  direction  of  the 
23d  January ;  the  directions  despatched  to  Kamphausen  were 
good,  but  received  no  subsequent  support ;  the  twenty-eight 
Governments  acceded,  in  mere  mistrust  of  Prussia,  or  were 
induced  later,  by  the  delay  of  Prussia  in  declaring  herself,  to 
act  upon  private  and  individual  views.  They  decided  for  the 
second  reading,  in  spite  of  all  opposing  considerations  :  and 
why?  because  all  confidence  in  Prussia  had  vanished,  and 
fear  was  in  every  heart.  The  representations  made  were  not 
attended  to ;  and  Gagern  was  under  the  necessity  of  yielding 
much  to  the  Left,  in  order  to  obtain  the  passing  of  any  pro- 
position. The  position  of  Kamphausen  became  a  difficult 
one,  which  difficulty  was  further  aggravated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  arrogant  and  inimical  declaration  of  Austria.  Some 
members  determined  to  carry  the  question  by  storm ;  but  the 
hereditary  imperial  dignity  (Erbkaiserthum)  for  Prussia  fell 
through.  At  length  the  question  of  chief  ruler  (Oberhaupt) 
was  in  all  form  debated,  and  but  a  small  majority  declared 
for  it,  as  the  Austrian  members  (all  but  three  or  four)  voted  in 
the  opposition. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  resumed  my  correspondence  with 
the  King ;  I  could  not  muster  spirit  to  do  so.  The  Prussian 
Chambers  began  well,  but  afterwards  they  did  not  keep  up  to 
their  first  standard.  The  entrance  of  Count  Arnim  into  the 
Ministry  was  an  indication  how  entirely  the  politics  of  the  King 
guided  all.  Biilow  became  the  victim  of  his  own  consistency ; 
his  resignation  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable,  but  the  choice  of 
Count  Arnim,  the  man  of  Metternich,  the  man  of  Cracow, 
would  have  seemed  impossible,  save  to  those  who  knew  that 
the  King  was  his  own  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflkirs,  and  only 
desired  a  passive  instrument,  which  should  be  agreeable  U> 
Austriia. 
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On  the  14th  the  King  wrote  to  me,  that  Gagern  was  deter-     CHAP. 

mined  upon  war  with  Denmark,  but  he  (the  King)  would  not     1 

make  that  war ;  that  Welcker  intended  to  have  him  (the  King) 
proclaimed  Emperor,  but  that  he  would  not  accept  the  crown 
of  shame.  According  to  these  declarations  I  was  desired  to 
speak  and  act.  I  received  this  letter  on  the  30th,  and  the 
day  after  had  intelligence  of  the  vote  for  an  Emperor  (290  as- 
senting, and  248  members  withholding  their  votes),  and  could 
not  further  continue  silent,  but  urged  his  acceptance,  quoting 
the  saying,  that  '  acceptance  is  the  end  of  the  beginning r,  but 
rejection  the  beginning  of  the  end.9  (This  was  dated  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st  March.)  The  evening  of  that  day  I  received  a 
letter  of  the  27th,  in  which  the  King  suggested  '  that  I  should 
as  soon  as  possible  break  off  the  connection  with  Frankfort, 
as  I  could  not  act  according  to  opposite  instructions.'  On  the 
26th  I  had  received  from  Berlin  the  most  incredible  directions 
in  the  Danish  matter,  by  which  (but  an  error  of  the  transcriber 
was  afterwards  recognised)  I  should  have  been  called  upon  to 
act  as  much  against  my  instructions  as  my  convictions,  and 
yet  upon  my  own  responsibility.  The  King's  counsel,  there- 
fore, came  to  hand  at  the  right  moment,  and  I  wrote  back  the 
same  evening*,  that  I  should  the  next  day  lay  down  my  office 
as  German  Plenipotentiary ;  at  the  same  time  announcing  to 
the  King  that  he  must  dismiss  me,  if  the  Danish  line  of  poli- 
tics of  Count  Arnim  was  to  be  adhered  to ;  for  I  could  not  sign 
the  protocol  which  had  been  laid  before  me.  I  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  my  position  and  all  the  transactions. 

This  communication  of  mine  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  the  King  had  received  the  Frankfort  deputies. 

Thus  came  round  the  precious  season  of  Passion  Week.  On 
ftood  Friday  the  King  wrote  to  me  that  '  I  must,  for  God's 
sake,  justify  myself;  if  I  had  indeed  said  what  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  attributed  to  me,  that  I  could  receive  no  commands  from 
Berlin  in  the  Danish  negotiation,  I  must  perceive  what  he 
would  be  obliged  to  do.'  This  was  a  severe  trial !  I  replied 
to  the  letter  (which  revealed  the  utter  confusion  of  the  King's 
perceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  negotiation,  as  one  car- 
ried on  by  the  Central  Power),  on  the  12th  April,  with  a  do- 
cumentary statement  of  the  history  of  the  plenipotentiary 
office  in  question. 

Two  days  later  I  received  the  King's  Easter  letter,  in  which 
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CHAP,     was  no  mention  whatever  of  the  accusation ;  but  the  King  en- 
XIII  • 
1     tered  kindly,  and  with  tolerable  composure,  into  the  reasons 

for  which  he  neither  could,  nor  ought  to,  act  in  the  matter  of 

the  Imperial  Crown  according  to  my  counsel. 

At  the  same  time  the  Circular  of  the  Ministry  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  King's  decision  and  reply  came  to  hand ;  of  which 
I  sent  a  translation  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  transmitted  to  the  King  the  highly 
intelligent  reply  of  the  latter,  in  my  answer  of  the  17th  of 
April.  He  expressed  himself  as  '  fully  aware  that  great  ob- 
jections lay  against  acceptance ;  but  that  refusal  might  bring 
yet  greater  dangers,  by  the  delay  to  be  apprehended  in  accom- 
plishing a  final  arrangement.  The  King,  however,  had  given 
a  strong  proof  of  an  unambitious  disposition.'  I  entered  no 
further  into  the  subject  of  the  King's  decision,  as  that  could 
have  led  to  nothing;  but  argued  that  nothingfurther  remained, 
but,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  call  a  Revision-Par- 
liament, together  with  those  Governnents  which  were  willing 
to  unite.  In  conclusion,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  King's 
conscience  as  to  his  expressions  regarding  the  cause  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  and  implored  him  not  to  incur  blame  therein. 

Meanwhile  the  Congress  of  Princes  was  opened,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Radowitz.  I  had  always  insisted  that  Radowitz 
would  remain  faithful  to  his  former  professions,  and  to  the  sen- 
timents he  had  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  the  voting  for  the 
choice  of  an  Emperor ;  no  one  else,  however,  would  believe  it ; 
but  as  for  a  successful  result  with  the  King,  I  had  my  doubts 
as  well.  Those  were  sad  weeks !  Anarchy,  civil  war,  insur- 
rection, on  all  sides  !  But  excess  of  distress  brought  at  last  a 
solution,  as  the  Prussian  army  showed  itself  to  be  unbroken, 
while  other  thrones  were  shaken  or  hurled  down.  The  King's 
appeal  of  the  15th  May  was  a  ray  of  light,  which  I  joyfully 
hailed  as  such;  but  the  time  was  gone  for  words  to  be  effective ! 

The  intelligence  of  the  settlement  with  Hanover  and  Sax- 
ony arrived  on  the  morning  of  Whit  Sunday  (27th  May),  not 
altogether  unexpected  by  me;  for  all  things  indicated  that  re- 
sult. The  first  sure  intelligence  I  received  was  on  the  day  of 
the  Queen's  Drawing  Room  on  the  31st,  from  the  Hanoverian 
Minister;  and  I  mentioned  it  to  the  Queen  herself,  who,  how- 
ever, the  next  day  (1st  June,  at  the  concert  at  Court),  ex- 
pressed herself  as  still  incredulous,  and  full  of  distressed  anti- 
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cipations  for  Germany.   At  length,  on  the  2nd  June,  the  do-     CHAP. 

cument  of  the  Constitution  arrived.     Stockmar  and  I  recog-     '_ 

nised  in  it  a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  tendency  of  the 
German  endeavours,  and  a  pledge  of  a  final  and  a  happy 
solution ;  but  the  intrigues  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  of  the 
Archduke  John  at  Frankfort  (to  gain  time  for  other 
purposes),  continued  in  activity.  I  expressed  to  the  King 
my  joyful  congratulation,  but  also  my  apprehensions  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  law  of  elections,  and  the  transition 
from  dictatorship  to  constitutional  rule :  having  previously 
communicated  to  him  a  letter,  written  in  his  name  to  Peel,  in 
justification  of  the  King's  line  of  proceeding.  I  also  wrote 
to  him  again,  on  the  5th  June,  after  the  conferences  of  Gotha, 
and  the  betrayal  on  the  part  of  the  Kings  of  Hanover  and 
Saxony. 

An  event  which  in  the  beginning  of  March  had  not 
been  anticipated,  the  removal  of  the  Prussian  Legation 
from  No.  4  to  No.  9  Carlton  Terrace,  took  place  in  the 
third  week  of  the  month,  when  within  two  days  all 
our'possessions  were  cleared  out  of  one  house  into  the 
other,  passing  over  the  terrace  so  as  to  be  as  little  as 
possible  within  public  observation  :  and  the  family  re- 
treated to  Totteridge  before  the  night  following  the  last 
of  those  days.  Seven  remarkable  years  had  been  passed 
in  the  beautiful  abode  of  Lord  and  Lady  Stuart  de 
Rothesay  :  but  however  much  it  had  been  deservedly 
valued,  the  gain  in  acquiring  the  house  of  Mr.  Alexander 
was  incontestable,  both  as  to  space,  and  amount  of  light, 
and  also  in  the  better  arrangement  of  rooms.  A  severe  in- 
disposition resulted  to  Bunsen  from  exposure  to  the  March 
winds  when  superintending  upon  the  terrace  part  of  the 
work  of  removal — for  the  youthful  period  was  now  past 
in  which  he  could  show  himself  proof  against  shocks  to 
body  and  mind ;  and  three  days'  rest  in  bed  sufficed  not 
to  remove  the  cough,  with  which  he  felt  obliged  to  go 
to  a  dinner-party  at  Lord  Palmerston's,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  28th,  and  to  the  Drawing  Room  on  the  29th 
(marked  in  a  contemporary  letter  as  the  first  rainy 
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(%ffi"     Court-day  observed  during  seven  years),  to  avoid  exciting 

1     a  supposition  of  keeping  out  of  sight  from  diplomatic 

reasons.  The  present  period  answered  to  that  of  the 
year  before  which  followed  the  visit  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  when  Bunsen  was  also 
seriously  indisposed,  in  a  manner  now  becoming  dis- 
tressingly frequent.  But  activity  in  official  correspon- 
dence, far  from  having  relaxed,  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease in  feverish  excitement  in  proportion  as  the 
grounds  of  hope  of  any  happy  result  diminished  more 
and  more. 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons  on  his  Confirmation* 

[Translation.] 

1st  April,  1840. 

You  have  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement,  not  to  live 
to  yourself,  or  to  follow  your  own  personal  selfish  will :  but 
to  take  Him,  whom  the  Lord  your  God  and  ours  has  sent  as 
the  visible  image  of  His  perfections — Jesus  Christ, — in  faith 
and  humility,  as  the  pattern  of  a  life  of  self-devotedness,  and, 
if  need  be,  of  a  willing  and  courageous  death  for  the  cause  of 
right  and  truth.  You  come  now,  with  full  sense  of  self- 
responsibility  into  this  world,  which  God  has  opened  to  all 
who  duly  improve  His  gifts,  that  they  may  labour  to  change 
and  renew  the  face  of  it  according  to  the  Divine  likeness,  and 
help  to  raise  to  the  i  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God ' 
those  who  bend  under  the  yoke  of  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture  

I  send  a  courier  to  Berlin,  with  the  most  earnest  advice 
and  supplication  to  the  King,  to  accept  the  offer  to  become 
Head  of  the  Central  Power,  and  thereupon  to  summon  the 
entire  Parliament  to  Frankfort.  All  things  are  in  the  hand 
of  God — the  hearts  of  Kings  included.  But,  my  heart  is 
heavy,  and  life  often  weighs  upon  me  with  almost  crushing 
weight. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

'JEMBBIS  OF  FAITH* — FROUDE — CHRISTOLOGY — OCCASIONAL  MEMORANDA — 
RELATIONS  WITH  AUSTRIA — OSBORNE  HOUSE — PRINCE  ALBERT — BIRMING- 
HAM—WARWICKSHIRE —  MANCHESTER  —  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OP  1861 — 
BUNSKN's  SPEECH — THE  GORHAM  JUDGMENT — DEATH  OF  SLR  R.  PEEL  — 
BBOADLANDS — DANISH  AFFAIRS— EGYPTIAN  STUDIES. 

Bunsen  to  Max  MWler.  CHAP. 

[Translation.]  XIV. 

Carlton  Terrace :  22nd  April,  1849. 

Yesterday  evening,  and  night,  and  this  morning  early,  I 
have  been  reading  Froude's  '  Nemesis  of  Faith,*  and  am  so 
moved  by  it  that  I  must  write  you  a  few  lines.  I  cannot 
describe  the  power  of  attraction  exercised  upon  me  by  this 
deeply-searching,  noble  spirit :  I  feel  the  tragic  nature  of  his 
position,  and  long  have  I  foreseen  that  such  tragical  combi- 
nations await  the  souls  of  men  in  this  island- world.  Arnold 
and  Carlyle,  each  in  his  own  way,  had  seen  this  long  before 
me.  In  the  general  world,  no  one  can  understand  such  a 
state  of  mind,  except  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  misconstrue 
it. 

In  the  shortcoming  of  the  English  mind  in  judging  of 
this  book,  its  great  alienation  from  the  philosophy  of  Art  is 
revealed.  This  book  is  not  comprehended  as  a  work  of  Art, 
claiming  as  such  due  proportions  and  relative  significance  of 
parts ;  otherwise  many  individuals  would  at  least  have  been 
moved  to  a  more  sparing  judgment  upon  it,  and  in  the  first 
place  they  would  take  in  the  import  of  the  title. 

This  book  shows  the  fatal  result  of  the  renunciation  of 
the  Church-system  of  belief.  The  subject  of  the  tale  simply 
experiences  moral  annihilation  ;  but  the  object  of  his  affection, 
whose  mind  he  had  been  the  means  of  unsettling  in  her 
£iith,  burst  through  the  boundaries  which  humanity  has 
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CHAP,  placed,  and  the  moral  order  of  the  world  imposes :  they  perish 
XIV-  both, — each  at  odds  with  self,  with  God,  and  with  human 
society :  only  for  him  there  yet  remains  room  for  further  de- 
velopment. Then  the  curtain  falls — that  is  right,  according 
to  artistic  rule  of  composition ;  true  and  necessary  according 
to  the  views  of  those  who  hold  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and,  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  no  other 
solution  could  be  expected  from  the  book  than  that  which  it 
has  given. 

But  here  the  author  has  disclosed  the  inward  disease,  the 
fearful  hollowness,  the  spiritual  death,  of  the  nation's  philo- 
sophical and  theological  forms,  with  resistless  eloquence; 
and,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  they  will  exclaim,  '  That  man  is  a 
criminal !  stone  him ! ' 

I  wish  you  could  let  him  know  how  deeply  I  feel  for  him, 
without  ever  having  seen  him;  and  how  I  desire  to  admonish 
him  to  accept  and  endure  this  fatality,  as,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  he  must  surely  have  anticipated  it ;  and  as  he  has 
pointed  out  and  defended  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  so  must 
he  now  (and  I  believe  he  will)  show  in  himself,  and  make 
manifest  to  the  world,  the  courage,  active  in  deed,  cheerful  in 
power,  of  that  free  spirit. 

It  is  presumptuous  to  intrude  into  the  fate  and  mystery  of 
life  in  the  case  of  any  man,  and  more  especially  of  a  man  so 
remarkable;  but  the  consciousness  of  community  of  spirits,  of 
knowing,  and  endeavouring  after  what  is  morally  good,  and 
true,  and  perfect,  and  of  the  yearning  after  every  real  disciple 
of  the  inner  religion  of  Christians,  impels  me  to  suggest  to  yon 
to  tell  him  from  me,  that  I  believe  the  spasm  of  his  spiritual 
efforts  would  sooner  be  calmed,  and  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  would  sooner  be  found,  if  he  were  to  live  for  a  time 
among  us.  I  mean,  by  residing  for  a  time  in  one  of  the  German 
Universities.  We  Germans  have  been  for  70  years  working 
as  thinkers,  enquirers,  poets,  seers,  also  as  men  of  action,  to 
pull  down  the  old  and  to  erect  the  new  Zion ;  each  great 
man  with  us  has  contributed  his  materials  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary, invisible  but  firmly  fixed  in  German  hearts ;  the  whole 
nation  has  neglected  and  sacrificed  political,  individual  exist- 
ence, and  common  freedom — to  pursue  in  faith  the  search 
after  truth.  From  us  something  may  be  learnt,  by  every  spirit 
of  this  age.    He  will  experience  how  truly  the  divine  Plato 
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spoke,  when  he  said,  '  Seven  years  of  silent  enquiry  were     chap. 
needful  for  a  man  to  learn  the  truth,  but  fourteen  in  order      XIV' 
to  learn  how  to  make  it  known  to  his  fellow-men.9 

Bunsen  to  Lucke. 
[Translation.] 

London:  Christmas,  1847. 

(Sent  off  25th  April,  1849.) 

With  you  I  long  to  confer  upon  Christology.  Our  points 
of  view  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  very  far  apart.  And  I  am 
convinced  also  that  the  rigorously  rational  line  of  argument 
(from  Lessing  and  Kant  to  Schleiermacher,  in  what  may  be 
considered  the  essence  of  his  historical  belief)  claims  its 
place,  not  in  our  Universities  only,  but  also  in  the  life  of  our 
congregations.  If  indeed  no  honest  formula  of  real  concord 
should  be  possible  between  that  view  and  the  other,  as  histo- 
rically fixed  in  our  Churches,  then  the  world  will  have  but  the 
alternative  of  becoming  either  unchristian  or  Soman  Catholic. 
But  the  one  is  as  unworthy  an  anticipation  as  the  other.  My 
own  personal  endeavours  have  ever  tended,  and  now  more 
than  ever,  towards  three  points  : — 

1.  To  bridge  over  that  divergence  for  the  life  of  the  con- 
gregation, not  by  means  of  formularies  constructed  by  specu- 
lative ratiocination  by  so-called  dogmas,  but  by  the  living  act 
of  worship ;  in  which  (subjectively)  all  religion  takes  its  rise. 
Upon  this  point  I  can  render  honest  account,  historically  and 
speculatively  ;  yet  I  hold  back  until  God  shall  show  me  that 
it  is  time,  and  my  conscience  shall  tell  me  that  I  have  made 
all  parts  clear  to  myself.  But  I  learn  daily  so  much  at  least 
as  to  perceive  how  little  I  know. 

2.  To  bring  into  full  acknowledgment  the  Christian  ele- 
ment, first,  theoretically,  then,  in  the  State,  by  promoting  the 
development  of  political  freedom. 

3.  And  lastly,  in  the  Church  (i.  e.  congregation,  community 
of  believers),  by  perfecting  the  diaconate, — Christian  social- 
ism, or  the  system  of  mutual  ministration. 

To  the  faithful  and  conscious  following  up,  however  feebly, 
of  these  three  points,  I  find,  after  forty  'years  of  learn- 
ing and  of  wandering/  now  on  the  verge  of  my  sixtieth 
year,  the  unity  of  my  life :  and  I  am  strengthened  by  clinging 
to  it  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  currents,  the  disturbances  and 
interruptions  of  my  outward  calling,  and  the  commotions  of 
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CHAP,  the  inner  man,  as  Antaeus  by  the  embrace  of  his  mother  earth. 
XIV.  This  has  been  mj  ruling  consciousness  since  1841,  and  to  this, 
the  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  with 
the  decidedly  erroneous  direction  she  has  taken  since  1843, 
has  materially  contributed,  certainly  not  less  than  my  critical 
examination  of  the  original  sources  of  Christianity.  The 
hierarchical  tendency  now  prevailing  is  untenable. 

From  these  words  you  will  already  gather  my  dissent  from 
the  policy  of  the  Eichhorn  Ministry ;  that  is,  from  the  present 
mode  of  carrying  out  an  originally  just  idea  of  our  piously- 
minded  King,  who,  however,  since  1843,  has  veered  as  much 
to  the  right  hand  as  I  myself  to  the  left.  He  is  influenced  by 
consideration  of  the  destructive  energy  which  he  attributes 
to  unbelief  in  positive  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  Churches, 
x  to  enact  limiting  ordinances  in  the  domain  of  conscience.    I 

have  done  my  utmost  by  the  strongest  statement  of  objec- 
tions to  clear  the  law  of  30th  March  from  the  stains  which 
render  it  a  mere  *  Edict  of  Toleration;'  and  glad  should  I 
have  been,  could  I  have  converted  it  into  a  c  law  establishing 
religious  and  confessional  freedom.9  But  I  could  not  attain 
my  object ;  and  now  the  mode  of  execution  is  wrong  too. 

The  wretched  spectacle  of  a  wholly  lifeless  Church,  and 
theological  system,  as  well  as  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
necessary  and  salutary  consequences  of  critical  enquiry,  has 
brought  me  to  oppose  more  strenuously  than  ever  all  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  the  State,  and  to  advance  by  all  means 
in  my  power  a  purified  faith.  In  my  opinion,  the  King  has 
fallen  into  two  essential  errors,  in  spite  of  my  faithful  and 
persevering  warnings :  first,  His  Majesty  did  not  accept  the 
saving  formulary  of  Ordination,  proposed  by  the  General 
Synod  of  1846 ;  far  less  did  he  introduce  into  all  provinces 
the  Synodal  system.  Then,  he  has  renewed,  on  the  contrary, 
the  old  system  (long  since  untenable)  of  consistorial  admi- 
nistration, and  endeavoured  to  govern  with  it.  I  cannot 
discern  how  the  King  should  get  clear  of  the  consequences  of 
these  errors  as  long  as  he  lives.  To  turn  again  into  the  right 
way  is,  humanly  speaking,  under  given  circumstances,  im- 
possible. I  scarcely  need  assure  you  that,  for  my  own  part, 
I  have  long  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  my  calling  cannot 
be  in  this  direction. 

My  '  Church  of  the  Future,'  and  s  Ignatius/  have  both  been 
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written  under  an  irresistible  pressure  from  within  ;  but  also  CHAP, 
with  self-congratulation  on  the  opportunity  given  me  of  ren- 
dering  any  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  King  with  regard  to  my 
yiews  impossible.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  also 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  me,  in  the  present  direction  of  the 
King's  Government.  The  more,  therefore,  do  I  endeavour  to 
fight  for  the  cause  on  literary  ground.  'Marcion,'  and  '  Hege- 
sippus,'  and  the  '  Tables,'  are  as  good  as  finished,  but '  Egypt' 
demands  two  years  more,  and,  until  that  time  is  over,  I  shall 
think  much,  bat  work  little,  on  the  domain  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  history. 

And  here,  Christology  claims  attention  in  the  first  place. 
I  start  from  this  axiom  :  that  Christology,  as  taught  in  the 
Churches,  cannot  be  brought  in  union  with  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  with  the  historical  views,  the  speculative 
thought,  and  the  moral  consciousness,  of  the  time  we  live  in. 
Therefore,  I  am  somewhat  angered  at  the  second  edition  of 
Dorner,  and  do  not  agree  with  Mtzsch  in  his  dogmatic 
writings. 

The  question  I  desire  to  put  to  you  is  the  following : — Does 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  still  understood  by  Origen,  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  identity,  as  founded  by  Schel- 
ling,  but  without  losing  the  conception  of  personality,  open  a 
way  of  reconciliation  with  the  ultimate  results  of  that  criti- 
cism of  which  Schleiermacher,  in  his  character  as  Exegete,  is 
an  embodiment? 

I  placed  this  very  question  before  Tholuck  in  August  last 
rear,  and  he  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  same 
point ;  here,  alone,  he  believed,  was  the  solution  to  be  sought 
for.  We  must  reduce  the  difference  to  that  between  the  in- 
finite and  the  finite,  i.e.  infinitum  in  finito,  the  Eternal  in 
time. 

At  the  first  attempt  to  carry  through  that  view,  I  am  en- 
countered by  the  Gorgon-head  of  Pelagianism,  which  Nitzsch 
held  before  me  in  all  its  terrors  when  we  first  conferred  upon 
my  theory  of  self-sacrifice.  My  axiom,  i  Christ  is  deified  by 
His  unique  and  unapproached  sanctity,'  they  denounce  as 
heretical.  And  yet  this,  and  no  less,  is  asserted  by  Luther's 
greatest  teacher,  the  godly  author  of  the  '  Theologia  Ger- 
manica.'  To  me  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  entire  theological 
doctrine  of  Grace,  as  opposed  to  free  agency,  is  a  theological 
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CHAP,     error  and  confusion ;  as  incorrect  as  its  opposite,  but  not  a 
XIV-      whit  more  true. 

Schleiermacher's  celebrated  passages  in  artp.  18  and  93  to 
98  are  not,  to  my  mind,  founded  in  fact.  His  reference  to 
John  iii.  10,  for  twvoyevrjs  as  Christ's  own  expression,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  quite  clear.  The  above-named  passages  ap- 
peared essential  to  him  for  his  argument.  But  that  cannot 
make  them  true  for  me  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
And  speculatively  also  they  are  not,  I  believe,  established. 
I  can  only  agree  with  Schleiermacher's  art.  g.g.,  in  so  far 
as  the  writer  separates  the  necessary  basis  of  belief  from  the 
two  facts  there  mentioned. 

For  this  reason,  I  consider  the  Schleiermacher  school  in 
that  respect  not  of  a  durable  but  a  transitory  nature.  Just 
as  little  do  I  perceive  help  in  Hegel,  less  still  in  his  Tubingen 
followers.  Finally,  Schelling's  last  attempts  will  not  bear 
examination,  full  as  they  are  of  splendid  flashes  of  discovery, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  denied  to  Hegel  either. 

Thus  then  it  might  appear  as  though  enlightening  enquiry 
had  not  yet  advanced  since  the  days  of  Lessing  and  Eant 
('  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts,'  and  *  Religion  inner- 
halb  der  Granzen  der  reinen  Vernunft ') ;  but  all  that  lives 
in  me  stubbornly  resists  such  a  conclusion,  though  I  am  con- 
scious of  standing  on  the  basis  of  those  two  great  men. 

The  self-consciousness  of  Christ  must  not  be  assailed.  Bat 
the  question  is  (a  question  which  Schleiermacher  too  sug- 
gests but  discards),  whether  that  self-consciousness  could 
otherwise  declare  itself  than  within  the  general  conditions  of 
humanity,  i.e.  according  to  nationality  and  personality.  And 
a  second  question  is  this, — whether,  in  order  to  believe  in 
Him  as  the  Redeemer,  we  must  nevertheless  acknowledge  that 
for  that  self-consciousness  it  was  indispensable  to  be  uttered 
as  of  a  prototype  i.e.  self-beginning  (selbstanfdnglich),  for 
otherwise,  Christ  cannot  be  considered  as  First  Cause? 

The  Father  alone  is  free  from  the  limitations  of  the  tempo- 
rary and  transitory.  The  Son  '  was  in  the  form  of  a  servant,' 
as  long  as  His  appearance  on  earth  lasted.  But  is  it  less 
Divine,  to  reveal  the  essential  nature  of  God,  in  the  purest, 
most  universally  intelligible  form  of  human~reality,  than  in 
a  (supposed)  supernatural  mode  of  appearance  ?  That  which 
under  the  one  supposition  is  attributed  to  the  appearance, 
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the  other  acknowledges  as  existing  in  the  eternal  cause  of  chap. 
the  appearance.  Why  may  not  both  suppositions  subsist  to-  XIY* 
gether?  We  have  not  now  to  deal  with  scoffers  like  Voltaire, 
or  with  negations  like  those  of  the  Encyclopaedists  and 
Materialists :  but  with  a  serious  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and 
a  critically-founded,  positive  system ;  and,  in  great  part,  with 
minds  honest  and  serious,  who  accept  and  honour  the  Scrip- 
ture. Need  we  be  impeded  by  the  falsely  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed,  or  the  pre-eminence  therein  given  to  the  mythical 
deposit  of  the  deep  impression  produced  by  the  Divine  reve- 
lation in  Christ,  which  has-  become  predominant  in  the 
Churches  ?  Must  this  so  be,  and  can  it  thus  remain  ?  Why 
should  not  faith  in  the  Divine  revelation  be  true  and  vigorous 
when  it  assumes  that  man  is  the  highest  exponent  of  that 
Divine  revelation  given  to  us  mortals  P 

It  was  my  intention  only  to  write  to  you  a  few  words  to 
shadow  forth  what  I  desire  to  discuss  with  you,  by  word  of 
mouth,  after  our  thirty  years'  separation.  I  hope  what  I 
have  said  will  not  frighten  you  from  complying  with  my  in- 
vitation to  come  and  see  us. 

{C<mdusiony  dated  London,  256A  April,  1849.) — I  cannot  send 
off  my  letter  written  sixteen  months  ago,  without  a  sign  of 
life  and  an  explanation.  I  let  the  letter  lie,  in  the  wish 
thoroughly  to  prove  in  my  own  mind  the  view  therein  stated. 
The  year  1848  drove  the  vessel  of  my  life  into  storms  and 
tempests,  and  I  was  shaken  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  by 
the  violent  swaying  of  the  billows :  but  this  present  Easter  I 
have  granted  myself  a  few  days  of  contemplation,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  find  the  system  consolidated  into  a  part  of 
myself,  and  living  with  my  own  life. 

Christology  can  never  be  rightly  established,  without  a  due 
development  of  the  wholly  neglected  doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 
For  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  power  which  reveals  and  realises 
God  in  the  community  of  believers,  constituting  the  mystery 
of  spiritual  unity  which  through  successive  generations  is 
preserved  in  the  multitude  of  individual  souls. 

To  the  whole  period  from  Origen  to  Luther,  I  feel  an  utter 
stranger.  After  Origen  the  Church-system,  not  the  congre- 
gational, but  the  hierarchical,  was  finally  established,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  Moses,  as  a  new  Law,  and  went  on  growing 
and  developing  itself  up  to  the  time  of  Luther.     The  new 
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?5£?     birth,  however,  is  slow  and  difficult.     Christ  must  and  will 

1     become  living  flesh  and  blood  nationally,  as  He  did  humanly 

— as  He  is  becoming  in  the  community  of  believers.  Univer- 
sal priesthood,  instead  of  the  former  exclusive  order ;  works 
of  love,  instead  of  professions  of  faith ;  belief  in  God  with- 
in us,  (i.e.  Christ)  with  such  awe  and  humility,  as  can 
alone  preserve  Him  to  our  souls ; — that  is  the  Religion  and 
Church  of  the  future.  All  besides  must  fall,  and  is  already 
spiritually  annihilated.  The  Bible  remains  as  the  consecrated 
centre  of  the  world's  history,  from  the  standing-point  of  the 
individual  consciousness  of  God. 

In  England  everything,  except  the  moral  principle  in  the 
form  of  the  fear  of  God,  is  deathlike.  Thought  itself  is  crudely 
rationalistic ;  public  worship  in  general  lifeless ;  the  vivifying 
spirit  startles  like  a  spectre.  The  fall  may  be  terrific,  like 
that  of  ancient  Rome ; — see  my  ( Egypt,'  vol.  i.,  the  chapter 
on  the  Learning  of  the  Romans. 

With  us,  the  theological  reaction  will  pass  away  like  the 
political,  and  the  anti-theological  revolution  like  her  daugh- 
ter the  Red  Republic.  We  are  still  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
the  Christian  Hellenes.  I  live  my  intellectual  life  in  my  na- 
tive country. 


Occasional  Memoranda,  in  Bunsen's  handwriting. 

[Translation.] 

Julr,  1849. 

.  .  .  Meanwhile,  English  conditions  and  the  politics  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  give  me  much  occupation.  Ireland  alone  re- 
minded the  English  that  they  had  a  point  of  mortality.  All 
that  is  false,  corrupt,  decaying,  decrepid,  overdone  in  their 
whole  social  system,  they  feel  but  as  something  artificial,  con- 
fused, inconvenient,  without  such  a  sense  of  inherent  evil  as 

should  rouse  them  to  a  thorough  change To  speak 

with  the  English  on  foreign  politics,  is  only  worth  while  on 
the  Roman  question.  All  were  agreed  that  France  has 
cheated  not  only  England,  Austria,  Naples,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Romans,  but  also  herself.  On  the  subject  of  Germany  the 
Tories  were  inimical,  the  Whigs  apathetic,  the  Radicals  alone 
reasonable.  Only  with  Peel  could  I  speak  on  the  subject 
quite  openly  and  with  confidence. 
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In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  regularly  saw  Stockmar  once,  CHAP, 
if  not  twice ;  we  lived  in  German  politics,  as  to  which  he,  as  ^1V- 
usual,  saw  all  things  in  the  present  in  still  darker  colours 
than  I  did  myself — both,  however,  agreeing  in  our  faith  in 
the  great  future  of  the  fatherland.  The  greatness  of  events 
had  banished  from  the  mind  of  each  of  us  all  reserve  and 
misgiving,  and  each  lay  open  and  plain  before  the  other. 
Our  compulsory  inactivity  was  the  hardest  to  bear  for  both ; 
at  length  he  departed  on  the  3rd  for  Germany.  In  my  mind 
the  resolution  was  more  than  ever  confirmed,  to  remain  at 
my  post  as  long  as  duty  (i.e.  opportunity  of  being  of  use) 
should  retain  me :  but,  as  soon  as  an  outlet  should  present 
itself,  to  consecrate  the  yet  remaining  days  and  years,  to 
enquiry  and  reflection  upon  the  highest  things.  Meanwhile, 
I  determined  to  live  now  as  much  as  possible  in  the  country, 
at  Totteridge. 

The  projected  Design  of  a  Union  with  Austria. 

Even  after  the  events  of  1848  and  my  own  experiences  in 
1849,  it  was  to  me  as  a  thunder-clap  in  a  clear  sky  to  find 
on  Friday,  20th  July,  in  the  Cologne  paper,  the  intelligence 
that  Prussia  had  made  to  Austria  a  proposal  of  Union,  in  15 
Articles — according  to  which  the  two  Empires  (Germany 
and  Austria)  should  have  one  and  the  same  diplomacy,  there- 
fore one  line  of  politics,  one  political  government,  and  one 
Federal  Court  consisting  of  four  plenipotentiaries,  under 
the  presidency  of  Austria,  to  decide  upon  peace  and  war. 
Only  one  thing  seemed  incredible,  that  Austria  should  not 
at  once  have  accepted  the  proposal.  But  this  may  be  thus 
explained  :  first,  by  the  boundless  arrogance  of  Schwarzen- 
berg :  secondly,  by  his  consciousness  of  what  Austria  intends, 
as  soon  as  Hungary  shall  be  subdued — that  is,  to  renounce 
all  the  mummery  of  Constitutionalism — which  has  without 
donbt  long  been  agreed  upon,  in  confidential  conference  with 
Russia ;  besides  which,  the  design  is  in  itself  impracticable. 
Austria,  with  her  own  complications  of  States  and  of  policy, 
can  represent  no  German  interests  in  foreign  affairs — it  might 
as  well  be  decidedly  pronounced,  that '  Austria  should  direct 
the  politics  and  diplomacy  of  both  Empires,  as  she  long  has 
done.* 

An  hour  later,  at  one  o'clock,  in  a  conference  with  Pal- 
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CHAP,  merston,  I  represented  to  him  the  thing  as  credible,  saying, 
XIV.  <  That  is  the  result  of  your  policy — you  would  not  have  a 
German  Federal  State,  and  thus  you  drive  us  to  throw  our- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Austria,  therefore  into  those  of  Russia; 
an  Empire  of  seventy  millions  will,  at  least,  suffice  to  com- 
mand consideration  for  us,  and  the  rest  will  come  of  itself. 
To  myself,  of  course,  this  turn  of  things  is  very  painful,  for 
if  the  project  of  a  Union  does  not  succeed,  there  will  be  end- 
less confusion  and  internal  conflicts,  while,  if  it  succeeds,  you 
and  France  will  turn  your  enmity  against  us,  as  the  world's 
chief  anarchy;  in  either  case,  Germany  loses  her  proper 
national  course  of  politics — that  of  a  solely  defensive  Federal 
State,  to  which  her  nature,  language,  and  history  have  long 
been  preparing  her.  But  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  con- 
nection of  States  is  impossible ;  and,  equally  so,  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  several  German  States  in  single  independence : 
wherefore  nothing  remains  to  us  (as  the  world  has  conspired 
against  the  German  Federal  State)  but  fusion  with  Austria. 
See  what  will  come  of  this !  Officially  I  know  nothing,  but  I 
believe  in  the  thing  as  announced  by  the  newspapers.  We 
may  be  obliged  to  guarantee  to  Austria  all  her  possessions, 
inclusive  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  of  course  of  Hungary.' 
Palmerston  endeavoured  first  to  treat  the  matter  as  absurd 
and  impossible,  but  I  would  not  allow  him  thus  to  dismiss  it, 
and  at  last  he  said,  i  Well,  the  tendency  towards  a  German 
Union  was  laudable,  only  it  appeared  merely  good  as  a  play- 
thing; could  it  be  realised,  it  would  be  beneficial,  and  it 
would  entirely  suit  the  policy  of  this  country.  But  the  plan 
to  erect  such  a  monster  of  an  Empire  is  another  thing.  That 
would  be  a  public  nuisance.  And  what  a  policy  for  Germany 
to  guarantee  to  Austria  the  possession  of  Italy !  It  would 
produce  a  hostile  position  of  England  and  France  against  it, 
— it  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  only  in  a  more 
practical  and  formidable  form.  That  is  impossible.'  I 
requested  that  he  would  keep  in  mind  what  I  had  told  him. 

That  same  Friday  afternoon,  20th  July,  I  took  opportunity, 
when  Drouyn  de  I/Huys  paid  me  his  visit  on  assuming  his 
post,  to  state  to  him  academicamente  the  whole  matter.  He 
apprehended  quickly  all  that  I  detailed,  and  gave  me  in 
return  his  concise  and  correct  French  formulary  at  once : — 

'  Le  r£tablissement  de  l'ancienne  confederation  est  impos- 
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sible :  les  Etats  ne  sauraient  se  maintenir  dans  lenr  isolement.     *5j^' 

Le  projet  de  Francfort,  tel  qu'il  a  6t6  repris  et  remodel^  a     L 

Berlin,  donne  &  l'Allemagne  la  consistence  n^cessaire,  sans 
lui  donner  tine  force  ou  tendance  aggressive :  elle  tient  la 
balance  vis-a-vis  de  l'Autriche  et  de  la  Russie.  Si  ce  projet 
ne  se  realise  pas,  a  cause  de  la  jalousie  et  de  Famour  propre 
dynastique,  il  y  aura  ou  la  r£publique  ou  l'asservissement 
sous  PAutriche.  La  r^publique  remuerait  l'Europe  :  la  mo- 
narchic de  70  millions  reproduirait  les  inconv&iiens  de  celle 
de  Charles  V  et  du  Traits  de  la  Siainte  Alliance.' 

He  said  further,  that  when  he  first  became  Minister,  they 
had  confined  themselves  to  a  close  observation  of  the  German 
movement ;  but  they  were  disturbed  and  brought  to  anxious 
consideration  by  the  aggressive  demeanour  of  Germany  in 
every  corner, — in  Schleswig  and  in  Limburg  speeches  had 
been  heard  treating  of  the  recovery  of  Alsatia  and  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.  A  German  Federal  State,  as  I  had  de- 
scribed it,  would  cause  no  serious  danger  to  Prance,  and 
would  therefore  bring  about  no  inimical  feeling.  He  abomi- 
nated the  thought  of  the  union  of  all  Germany  with  Austria. 

For  refreshment  after  this  long  day's  work,  I  visited,  at  six 
o'clock,  my  truly  esteemed  colleague  Bancroft,  who  agreed  in 
ray  view  of  things,  and  communicated  to  me  the  President's 
instructions  on  the  subject.  The  American  diplomacy  out- 
runs the  English  by  far.  Already,  on  the  22nd  March,  Squier, 
as  secret  negotiator,  was  on  his  way  towards  Leon,  from 
whence  to  proceed  to  Nicaragua,  to  protest  against  the  giving 
up  of  toll. 

Osborne  House. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  and  gloomy  prospects,  under 
which  I  left  London  on  the  25th  July  were  but  too  well  con- 
firmed by  what  I  learnt  at  Osborne  House,  and  by  the  letters 
which  followed  me  thither.  On  the  26th,  I  had  just  time, 
after  reading  what  the  post  had  brought,  to  despatch  a  letter 
written  by  Prince  Albert  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  together 
with  a  letter  of  my  own  to  his  Royal  Highness.  Prince  Al- 
bert had  encouraged  me  to  send  his  letter  by  the  common  post ; 
he  had  no  objection  to  its  being  known,  wherever  the  packet 
might  by  the  way  be  opened,  how  he  condemned  the  acts 
and  the  persons  by  whom  Germany  was  betrayed,  as  he  had 
written  his  opinion  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.    And  why  should 
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CHAP,  it  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  that  whether  on  this 
XIV'  or  that  side  of  the  sea,  my  convictions  should  be  read  9  It  is 
long  since  my  ships  have  all  been  burnt,  and  that  I  have  given 
counsel  to  friend  and  foe,  without  consideration  of  conse- 
quences to  myself !  I  shall  maintain  my  post  here,  as  long 
as  I  can,  as  a  fortress  of  freedom ;  but  I  shall  not  withhold  a 
word  of  warning,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  attacks  that  menace 
me,  nor  shall  I  go  forth  to  meet  them. 

All  that  I  long  after  is  beyond  these  trammels ; — leisure  for 
reflection  on  the  Divine  which  subsists  in  things  human ;  and 
for  writing,  if  God  enables  me  to  do  so.  I  live  as  one  lamed ; 
the  pinions  that  might  have  furthered  my  progress  are  bound, 
yet  not  broken. 

Sir  James  Stephen  is  to  become  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory at  Cambridge.  He  intends  to  lecture  upon  French  His- 
tory, and  therewith  to  connect  the  general  history  of  European 
civilisation.  I  observed  to  Prince  Albert,  that  Stephen  pro- 
bably came  to  this  determination  from  the  desire  to  make 
Guizot's  work  on  the  civilisation  of  France  and  of  Europe  a 
foundation  for  his  lectures ;  but  that  purpose  was  ill  judged, 
for  the  great  epochs  in  art  and  science  in  the  modern  world 
belong  to  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and  not  to  the  French. 
Tet  much  may  be  said  for  Guizot's  opinion,  that  the  French 
have  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  world ;  they 
form  the  medium  between  the  practical  English  and  the  theo- 
retical German.  They  have  always  best  understood  how  to 
coin  the  gold  of  intelligence  and  bring  it  into  circulation. 
But  their  influence  is  diminishing. 

The  important  thing  would  be,  that  Stephen  should  make 
of  the  Professorship  of  History  a  life-calling ;  that  he  should 
live  at  Cambridge,  and  unceasingly  labour  to  influence  the 
cultivation  of  mind  in  the  youth  of  the  University,  by  a  well 
carried  out  course  of  historical  instruction,  not  only  by  aphor- 
istic, dilettante  lectures — although  even  such  will  constitute 
a  step  in  advance.  Stephen  is  said  to  be  Evangelical  in  prin- 
ciple, but  not  fanatical  or  narrow-minded,  as  is  proved  by  his 
articles  on  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  More. 

The  Prince  observed,  when  I  had  stated  to  him  the  theory 
of  Guizot  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  three  nationalities 
to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  that  the  danger  of  the  French 
was  in  licentiousness;  the  Englishman's  besetting  sin  was 
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selfishness ;  that  of  the  German,  self-conceit.     Every  German     chap. 

YTV 

knows  all  and  everything  better  than  all  others. 

I  remarked  to  the  Prince,  that  the  single-action  (Einspcin- 
nigkeit)  of  the  German  was  probably  the  consequence  of  our 
imperfect  political  condition,  the  want  of  centralisation ;  that 
individualising  in  things  intellectual  was  a  feature  of  character 
in  the  German,  as  federalism  in  things  political.  But  were 
there  a  sufficient  central  power  opposed  firmly  to  this  tendency, 
that  would  be  just  the  requisite  condition  of  the  highest  and 
most  beneficial  civilisation.  England  and  France  have  a  great 
advantage,  in  that  each,  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished intellectual  faculties  to  be  found  in  each  nation,  can 
produce,  and  represent  on  every  given  occasion,  the  very  best 
within  its  separate  capacity ;  whereby  the  measure  is  given  of 
what  is  attainable  in  that  country — the  standard  is  not  only 
elevated  but  kept  high. 

The  Prince  is  actively  busied  with  the  idea  of  an  Universal 
Exhibition  in  London,  of  the  produce  and  the  results  of  in- 
dustry of  all  countries.  Four  classes — i.,  the  raw  products 
(wool,  flax),  as  original  material ;  ii.,  machines  ;  iii.,  manu- 
factures ;  iv.,  productions  of  art,  for  the  improvement  of  ar- 
tistic skill  and  of  taste.  I  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
mixed  jury,  to  distribute  the  prizes.  Jt  will  be  done  by  sub- 
scription. The  undertaking  is  a  grand  one,  and  no  person 
could  conduct  it  but  the  Prince,  from  his  great  versatility  of 
knowledge,  and  his  impartiality. 

It  is  at  Osborne  House  that  the  Queen  more  especially  feels 
herself  at  home ;  she  there  enjoys  her  domestic  life  and  family 
happiness  to  her  heart's  content.  She  walks  out  in  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  with  the  Prince  and  her 
children,  in  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  proud  men-of-war 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  rural  population. 
In  the  afternoon  we  all  drove  to  St.  Clair,  the  country  re- 
sidence of  Lady  Catherine  Harcourt,  near  Ryde :  where  a 
bazaar  was  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital.  The 
Queen  made  purchases  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  distri- 
buted a  part  among  the  accompanying  party.  In  the  royal 
fkar-aJ>anc,  I  sat  near  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  behind  the 
two  eldest  Princesses ;  they  all  spoke  German  like  their  native 
tongue,  even  to  one  another.  The  heir-apparent  has  gained 
in  appearance  of  strength,  and  has  a  pleasing  countenance ; 
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chap,  he  will  be  eight  years  old  in  November.  I  called  his  atten- 
XIV  tion  to  the  eagerness  with  which  all  the  inhabitants  crowded 
round  to  behold  the  Queen,  because  she  was  so  good,  and 
therefore  beloved.  Both  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince, 
Stockmar  is  beloved  as  a  friend,  and  honoured  as  a  great 
man. 

I  communicated  to  the  Prince  my  apprehensions  that  the 
question  of  Mosquitia  and  of  the  possession  of  S.  Juan  de  Nica- 
ragua might  cause  war  between  England  and  the  United  Sates. 
If  England  will  maintain  her  theory  as  to  the  existence  of 
Mosquitia  as  a  State,  she  ought  to  do  more  than  has  yet  been 
done  towards  enabling  the  uncivilised  inhabitants  to  become 
a  nation,  by  attracting  colonists,  and  forming  establishments 
for  instruction.  The  Prince  possesses  a  memoir  by  one  of 
Sir  R.  Peel's  sons,  who  had  been  rowing  up  the  river  S. 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  in  a  boat  without  serious  difficulty,  in 
spite  of  the  Palls ;  where  such  exist,  a  canal  must  be  contrived. 
The  upper  lake  (of  Leon)  is  magnificent  in  scenery. 

From  a  Contemporary  Letter* 

Mr.  Adderley's,  Hams  House :  19th  September,  1849. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th,  we  were  taken  over  to  Birmingham, 
and  between  seeing  the  process  of  electro-plating  and  the 
exhibition  of  manufactures,  several  hours  were  passed  muck 
to  our  amusement.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  so  many  fine 
works  of  art  reproduced  in  fac-simile  in  bronze  and  other 
metal,  by  the  above-mentioned  process ;  but  though  the  cost 
is  much  less  than  if  they  were  of  silver,  they  are  still  of  too 
high  a  price  to  attain  the  object  of  bringing  works  of  high 
artistic  merit  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  means  cannot 
command  that  luxury.  Bunsen  went  over  daily  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  British  Association,  with  Lord  Harrowby  and 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  they  returned  to  Hams  to  dinner. 

On  Friday  we  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Adderley  to  Merevale 
Abbey,  the  residence  of  the  Dugdale  family,  and  of  the  great 
antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  fine  portrait  we 
saw  in  the  modern  mansion,  built  on  an  elevation,  in  castel- 
lated imitation  of  a  style  of  ancient  buildings,  prior  to  the 
Elizabethan,  and  not  .so  well  calculated  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modern  society  as  to  space  and  cheerfulness.  We  walked 
down  to  the  site  of  the  original  abbey,  of  which  little  remains 
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but  a  very  picturesque  church,  and  were  shown  the  beautiful  chap. 
new  built  parsonage,  in  the  sitting-room  of  which  I  observed  xiv. 
Dr.  Arnold's  portrait  installed  as  patron  saint  over  the 
chimney-piece ;  and  understood  that  the  incumbent  had  been 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  continued  devoted  to  his  memory.  The 
park  is  most  beautiful,  and  very  extensive,  inequalities  of 
ground  and  fine  trees  placed  and  grouped  to  the  best  effect ; 
and  the  flower-garden  exquisite. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th,  a  plan  was  arranged  for  showing  us 
Warwick  Castle  and  Kenilworth  ruins,  and  between  the  two 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Adderley's  father, 
Lord  Leigh.  We  set  out  by  half-past  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  returned  to  Hams  Hall  to  dinner  by  half-past  eight  in 
the  evening,  having  achieved  all  with  great  ease  and  pleasure. 
The  gratification  of  seeing  Warwick  Castle  again  is  not  to  be 
told ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  increased  in  beauty  (probably 
from  the  growth  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vegetation), 
during  the  number  of  years  since  I  first  beheld  it ;  for  I  re- 
membered well  each  of  the  most  remarkable  points.  Kenil- 
worth was  a  new  acquisition  to  my  store  of  images,  and  the 
best  points  of  view  were  shown  by  Lady  Leigh  in  a  manner 
that  showed  her  comprehension  of  the  picturesque  effect. 
She  drove  us  all  round  her  own  park,  splendid  in  trees  and 
undulation  of  ground,  with  the  *  smooth  flowing  Avon/  The 
house-  is  a  grand  Italian  palace,  tacked  on  to  some  small 
remains  of  the  ancient  abbey.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  Hams  Hall  tract  of  country  belonged  to  a  now  vanished 
Forest  of  Ardm,  a  name  with  which  one  is  made  familiar  by 
Shakespeare,  in  '  As  you  Like  it ;'  and  which,  therefore,  per- 
haps indicates  a  portion  of  his  boyish  haunts.  The  place  is 
new  and  unfinished,  but  the  beginning  of  a  flower-garden, 
planned  and  planted  in  a  gravel-pit,  which  will  be  truly  orna- 
mental when  the  shrubs  are  grown  up,  rejoiced  my  heart,  as 
showing  that  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Mr.  Price,  of  Foxley, 
*  on  the  Picturesque'  (so  strongly  imprinted  on  my  memory), 
are  not  wholly  forgotten  or  exploded. 

We  left  these  amiable  friends,  after  passing  truly  pleasant 
days  with  them,  on  Monday,  the  16th,  and  arrived  by  five 
o'clock  at  the  Manchester  station,  where  Mrs.  Lee  was  kindly 
waiting  to  fetch  us.  That  day  there  was  a  large  dinner 
party  of  remarkable  persons — glad  to  see  Bunsen,  and  with 
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CHAP,  whom  he  was  glad  to  converse.  The  same  was  repeated  daily, 
XIV*  whether  at  the  Bishop's,  or  at  other  hospitable  houses;  one 
was  the  house  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  so  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him ;  another  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Schwabe,  by 
whom  we  were  invited  to  a  dinner  and  musical  party  after- 
wards, to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  Wilton  and  many  others ;  the 
music  was  very  well  chosen,  Mr.  Schwabe  understanding  the 
fine  arts,  as  we  further  perceived,  when  by  daylight  we  saw 
the  copies  he  has  brought  from  Spain,  of  Murillos  at  Seville, 
and  many  other  fine  things.  In  the  mornings  a  vast  amount 
of  sightseeing  was  accomplished ;  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
we  enjoyed  a  musical  performance  of  as  many  portions  of  the 
'  Messiah'  of  Handel  as  we  could  stay  to  hear,  being  desired 
to  select  what  we  pleased,  whether  solos  or  choruses,  as  per- 
formers among  the  inmates  were  found  for  each  and  all,  ac- 
companied by  an  organist  who  was  also  blind.  At  the  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  object  most  interesting  was  a 
little  girl,  blind  as  well  as  deprived  of  all  her  other  senses, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  disease  and  neglect  in  which  she 
had  been  found  as  an  infant.  Her  transmitting  messages, 
impressed  upon  the  palm  of  her  hand  by  the  Director,  which 
she  carried  without  mistake  to  the  right  person  among  the 
inmates,  bringing  back  the  reply,  was  one  of  those  wonders, 
which,  believed  on  testimony,  have  become  tangible;  but 
most  truly  affecting  was  the  beholding  her  countenance  on 
the  approach  of  two  little  children  of  the  Director's,  whom 
she  held  in  great  affection ;  they  had  not  touched  her,  were 
not  even  near,  when  she  was  aware  they  had  entered  the 
room,  and  the  sightless  countenance  seemed  to  beam  with 
light  and  love.  The  calico  printing  at  Rhodes,  and  number- 
less arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  intellectual  further- 
ance of  the  workpeople  in  that  industrial  village,  constructed 
by  Mr.  Schwabe,  was  a  sight  to  meet  the  feelings  of  all ; 
while  the  mechanical  wonders  of  Manchester  were  specialities 
not  for  the  uninitiated.  Much  more  might  be  told,  but  the 
sum  total  is,  that  we  enjoy  our  journey,  and  all  the  kindness 
we  receive  on  all  sides,  from  strangers  as  well  as  from  old 
friends. 
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CHAP. 
Contemporary  Notice  from  a  Letter.  XIV- 

1st  October,  1849. 

We  did  not  quit  Manchester  without  having  made  ex- 
cursions, not  to  be  forgotten,  any  more  than  the  matter  for 
observations  and  reflections  furnished  by  each  successive  day 
spent  there — ushered  in  by  the  Bishop's  conversation  at 
breakfast,  unfailing  in  variety  of  interest  and  information, 
while  his  elucidations  and  explanations  vivified  all  the  scenes 
visited  afterwards.  The  excursions  were  first  to  Bolton,  and 
the  family  of  the  Ashworths,  with  their  vast  establishment  for 
cotton  manufacture,  and  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  colony  of 
human  beings  whose  labours  transmute  cotton  into  gold ; 
habitations  and  cheerful  appearance  left  nothing  to  desire, 
while  the  schools  for  the  numerous  children  did  not  equally 
bear  scrutiny ;  the  ability  and  readiness  of  the  boys  in  arith- 
metical  calculation  was  observed  upon  by  Bunsen  as  admi- 
rable, whereas  to  questions  concerning  other  lines  of  intellec- 
tual development,  the  answers  were  not  such  as  might  have 
been  wished.  The  other  excursion  was  to  Liverpool,  over 
the  railroad  accomplished  by  the  genius  of  Stephenson, 
against  all  protest  and  almost  universal  mistrust,  over  a 
shaking  bog,  and  issuing  (with  an  effect  which  no  previous 
description  can  lessen)  through  a  tunnel  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  town  and  its  most  remarkable  group  of  objects.  But  Liver- 
pool, as  the  city  of  merchant  princes,  with  its  public  build- 
ings, the  range  of  well-built  docks  and  warehouses  along  the 
errand  estuary,  and  the  new  creation  of  Birkenhead,  now 
rising,  as  if  by  magic,  into  solid  existence,  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  Bunsen  as  telling  its  own  tale  of  weight  and 
worth,  more  immediately  to  the  eye,  than  is  the  case  with 
most  centres  of  trade,  and  of  the  riches  thereby  created — 
which  call  for  a  mental  process  of  addition  and  multiplication 
in  order  to  be  estimated. 

If  the  view  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the 
wide  industrial  province,  suggests  to  the  mental  vision  a 
frreat  battle-field  of  human  nature,  against  the  potent 
evils,  moral  and  physical,  to  which  it  is  a  prey,  so  did 
the  numberless  proofs  of  public  spirit,  of  Christian  bene- 
volence, of  self-devotedness  to  the  law  of  duty  and  con- 
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chap,    science,  relieve  the  awfulness  of  the  contemplation,  with 

1    the  assurance  that  if  the  presence  of  ten  righteous  (often 

living  in  the  consciousness  of  God  and  of  their  duty) 
would  have  saved  Sodom,  so  is  the  number  of  guardian 
spirits  far  greater,  to  keep  alive  what  is  right  and  true, 
and  to  avert  condemnation  in  England,  and  her  centres 
of  wealth  and  their  concomitant  iniquity.  If  written 
words  of  Bun  sen's  are  not  forthcoming  with  reference 
to  this  journey,  yet  were  these  the  sentiments  called 
forth  by  word  of  mouth  ardently  and  variously  uttered. 
At  Fox  How  two  days  were  spent  with  Mrs.  Arnold, 
wonderfully  supported  both  in  body  and  mind ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  were  found  well  in  health  in  their 
eightieth  year,  but  utterly  broken  in  spirit  by  the  loss  of 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Guillinan,  two  years  before.  The 
weather,  usually  rainy  during  this  expedition,  allowed 
an  interval  in  which  to  take  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the 
4  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set,'  to  which  all  had, 
in  the  year  1829,  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Arnold  him- 
self. On  Saturday,  29  th  September,  the  party  left  Fox 
How,  and  reached  in  the  afternoon  Wootton  Hall,  in 
Staffordshire,  from  whence,  two  days  later,  Bunsen  re- 
turned to  London. 

Bwnsen  to • 

[Translation.] 

7th  November,  1849. 

As  you  once  planned  writing  on  the  *  Topography  of  Syra- 
cuse/ I  send  you  the  work  of  the  excellent  Leake,  with  the 
impressions  of  coins,  as  a  birthday  present,  to  be  received  as 
though  written  for  you  and  in  your  stead.  It  has  ever  been 
a  true  pleasure  to  me,  and  is  so  daily  more  and  more,  to  see 
what  I  had  wished  to  do  well  done  by  another.  There  re- 
mains at  last  for  every  one  so  much  more  to  be  done,  than  he 
has  time  or  power  to  accomplish ;  and  often  do  we  find  that 
the  especial  work  assigned  to  us  is  what  we  can  better  do 
than  that  we  had  personally  projected. 

God  has  laid  upon  you  a  heavy  trial,  in  the  disorder  of 
your  eyes,  and  in  the  crushing  of  your  Frankfort  hopes— 
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which  in  great  part  were  mine  as  well  as  yours.     Let  us     C~£J' 

pray  to  Him,  to  render  both  visitations  as  essentially  bene-     1 

fits,  as  from  a  human  point  of  view  they  are  evils ;  that  is 
the  true  and  infallible  healing-power  of  the  Spirit  which  is 
from  God — 6  rpaxras  teal  Idarrat. 

As  real  faith  and  moral  earnestness  render  the  subjection 
of  self  a  foundation  of  liberty,  so  they  convert  an  evil  into 
equivalent  good,  and  transmute  earthly  grief  into  pure,  that 
is,  divine,  joy.  It  is  with  comfort  and  joy  indescribable,  that  I 
observe  your  endeavours  to  attain  to  this  vantage-point ;  and 
be  assured  that  the  faithful  endeavour  alone  is  a  pledge  of 
attainment,  if  we  can  but  say  from  the  innermost  of  our  hearts, 
i  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief !' 

Your  next  year  of  life  will  probably  be  a  year  of  transition : 

but  such  is  life  altogether ;  and  the  art  of  living  is,  to  take 

every  portion  of  it,  whether  in  doing  or  suffering,  as  a  moral 

task,  to  be  performed  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit :  then  the 

way  which  seems  to  descend  will  be  found  to  have  led 

upwards. 

Bunsen  to  TJsedom. 
[Translation.] 

Windsor  Castle :  17th  November,  1849. 

My  dear  Peiend, — Since  1848  I  have  become  of  fall  age. 
The  last  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes,  and  the  last  tears 
will  soon  dry  away  in  them ! 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Llanover.) 

Carlton  Terrace :  Wednesday,  14th  November,  1848. 

I  am  here,  awaiting  my  African  travellers,  not  yet  ar- 
rived.  Richardson  finds  he  must  start  to-morrow,  as  the 
caravan  for  the  Soudan  leaves  Ghat  (a  place  already  very 
deep  in  the  desert)  on  February  2nd.  Mrs.  Richardson  ac- 
companies him  to  Tripoli,  where  she  awaits  his  return. 
Fairbairn  is  coming  to-day  to  take  his  Berlin  Commissioners 
in  hand.  Government  has  in  a  very  handsome  despatch 
thanked  me  for  the  plan,  and  the  mission  of  the  two  engineers. 
Stockmar  arrived  here  on  Monday,  stayed  all  yesterday  to  have 
a  good  talk  with  me;  will  come  again  this  morning,  and 
goes  to  Windsor  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  sent  your  excuse 
to  Windsor  Castle  in  full  form.  I  shall  find  at  Windsor 
Castle  the  old  Duke,  whom  the  Queen  has  often  caused  me 
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CHAP,     to  meet,  and  who  is  always  particularly  communicative  to 
xiv>      me. 

I  hope  to  despatch  the  messenger  early  enough  on  Satur- 
day to  be  able  to  dine  at  Totteridge  with  the  dear  children. 
Ernest  and  Elizabeth  are  here  with  their  two  children,  and 
a  delightful  new  greyhound,  shivering  and  always  wanting 
to  be  warmed.  Palmerston  is  sweet  as  honey.  There  is 
a  storm  brewing  in  the  Cabinet.  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Badowitz — in  great  spirits.  Louis  Napoleon  must  become 
Emperor,  now  or  in  1851,  or  fall.  I  shall  send  you  a  letter 
of  Gladstone's  (very  interesting)  as  soon  as  I  have  answered 
it,  which  I  cannot  do  until  I  have  been  to  the  British 
Museum. 

Buttsen  to  Mrs.  Waddington.* 

Carlton  Terrace :  Wednesday  morning,  14th  November,  1849. 

My  deabest  Motheb, — I  cannot  begin  my  day's  work  before 
I  have  thanked  you  for  your  ever  dear  and  precious  words  of 
love  and  affection !  Dum  spiro  amo  is  the  motto,  I  think,  of 
one  of  your  seals,  but  certainly  it  is  that  of  your  heart  You 
may  believe  me  that  I  feel  it ;  and  that  I  do  so  more  and  more, 
every  time  that  I  see  yourself  or  your  words.  And  love  is 
the  seal  which  God's  Spirit  requires  to  find  upon  our  souls; 
as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious  of  the  Fathers  (Clemens 
of  Alexandria)  says  in  explaining  the  saying  of  St.  John  to 
the  same  purpose,  adding  *  The  Spirit  is  Truth.'  I  wish  all 
those  who  consider  themselves  believers  would  really  believe 
in  this  word,  and  then  certainly  the  result  must  be  love  to 
God  and  their  neighbour.  All  our  German  speculation  has 
at  last  come  to  this  :  that  what  the  human  heart  believes  in 
faith,  but  cannot  prove  to  be  true — is  true ;  and  that  love  is 
the  infallible  exponent  of  faith  in  life.  I  believe  also  this  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  what  the  Saviour  has  said  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  no  belief  possible  in 
Christ,  without  believing  in  the  Spirit. 

I  am  moved  to  write  in  this  strain,  because,  although  I  am 
now  in  town  for  diplomatic  business,  my  mind  is  full  of  the 
last  three  and  a  half  happy  days  at  Totteridge.  I  have  at 
last  come  to  the  point,  which  I  have  been  striving  to  obtain 

*  This  letter  was  the  last  ever  written  to  her ;  two  months  later  she  had 
received  the  death-stroke. 
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since  1817 — 'the  Life  of  Christ';  and  although  I  must  begin  CHAP, 
by  clearing  the  porch  and  outer  hall  of  the  temple,  obstructed  X1V' 
by  the  theologians  still  more  than  by  the  philosophers,  yet 
do  I  perceive  the  breath  of  life  proceeding  from  the  temple 
and  its  sanctuary.  My  dearest  F.  and  M.  have  assisted  me 
so  well,  that  we  have  already  cut  out  and  pasted  together  in 
the  true  chronological  order  more  than  one-third  of  the  four 
Gospels :  I  directing,  M.  finding  the  passage  and  cutting  it 
out  with  her  neat  fingers,  and  F.  receiving  and  registering 
all  the  pieces,  and,  after  examination,  finally  pasting  each  in 
its  proper  place.  When  we  tested  our  work  on  Tuesday 
morning,  not  one  verse  was  found  missing  or  misplaced. 
When  I  return,  I  hope  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner,  pasting 
in  the  evenings,  and  writing  the  outline  of  the  explanatory 
book  during  the  day.  When  I  have  done,  I  shall  go  to 
Herstmonceaux,  to  read  all  to  Hare. 

I  am  anxious  to  publish  the  Greek  Gospel  in  harmony  with 
a  revised  German  translation,  and  shall  try  to  persuade  Hare 
to  make  the  revision  of  the  English  text  for  the  English 
edition.  But  whether  I  shall  publish  it  during  my  lifetime 
or  not,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  This  age  in  which 
we  live  is  so  profoundly  sick  and  diseased  at  heart,  that  I 
often  feel  little  disposed  to  write  for  it.  But  what  is  true 
will  prove  to  be  true,  in  time.     There  is  no  hurry. 

I  enclose  to  my  wife  a  sheet  containing  Humboldt's  intro- 
ductory words  for  an  album  of  Gothe,  to  be  deposited  in  his 
(Gothe's)  house,  which  the  nation  has  purchased,  and  which 
is  formed  into  a  museum. 

And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  will  harness  myself,  as  Car- 
lyle  says,  for  the  day's  work. 

Ever  your  grateful  and  affectionate  Son, 

Btjnsen. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.   (At  Lhmover.) 

Saturday,  24th  November,  1849. 

The  expedition  to  Central  Africa  is  settled.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  great  discoveries  in  Eastern  Africa.  Kilimand- 
jaro  has  been  touched  by  travellers'  hands — it  is  a  mountain 
like  Chimborazo,  an  extinct  volcano,  22,000  feet  high.  The 
sources  of  the  Nile  must  be  on  the  western  slope,  whither 
Redinann  is  gone. 
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CHAP 
Xiv/  Bunsen  to  a  Daughter-in-Law. 

9  Carlton  Terrace :  Thursday,  29th  November,  1849. 

Not  till  this  morning  could  I  even  read  your  dear  letter,  as 
the  political  crisis  and  the  African  journey  occupied  me  till 
late  last  night. 

Gutzlaff,  the  apostle  of  China,  the  traveller,  interpreter, 
is  arrived  in  England,  and  has  come  to  see  me.  His  frank 
and  energetic  character  is  very  prepossessing :  he  is  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and,  as  to  China,  full  of  hope  as  far  as  Christi- 
anity is  concerned,  full  of  fear  as  far  as  politics  are  con- 
sidered. The  late  war  with  England  has  unsettled  the  whole 
measures — there  are  sixteen  millions  sterling  of  debts ;  the 
Emperor's  proclamation  lately  published  is  curious,  so  also 
papers  respecting  Canton.  '  The  people's  will  is  God's  will,' 
has  been  taken  as  the  motto  of  a  general  agitation.  The  seas 
swarm  with  pirates,  the  land  with  secret  societies.  Gutzlaff 
dines  with  us  on  Sunday  next,  at  seven  o'clock  quietly.  I 
hope  you  and  Ernest  will  come  to  meet  him. 

I  have  promised  to  go  to  Mr.  Behnes,  the  sculptor,  on 
Sunday  at  half-past  one,  to  be  compared  with  the  cast  of  my 
bust.*  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  the  great  antiquarian,  will  be  there 
too.     Could  you  not  come  also  ?    It  is  so  near  your  house. 

Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Hare. 

London:  10th  January,  1850. 

.  .  .  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  most  lamentable 
working  upon  the  King's  mind,  by  the  united  Russian  or 
Absolutist  party,  and  the  Pietists.  The  latter  have  affected 
his  conscience,  saying  that  the  Constitution  was  godless, 
destructive  of  the  holy  union  between  Church  and  State, 
that  it  had  unchristianized  Prussia,  &c.  Were  this  sheer 
bigotry,  I  could  tolerate  it  as  error  of  conviction,  but  there 
is  at  the  bottom  a  great  amount  of  low  and  short-sighted 
interest  of  caste.  The  Constitution  stipulates  that  the  nobles 
of  the  ancient  provinces  shall  in  future  pay  the  land-tax  like 
all  others. 

The  King's  conscience,  I  believe,  is  now  righted :  but  the 
secret  is  out:   the  King  will  hardly  recover  his  place  in 

•  An  engraving  of  this  bust  will  be  found  at  p.  165  of  this  volume. 
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public  estimation,  although  Vetter  Michel  is  of  a  forgiving  CHAP.  "* 
disposition.  Fortunately,  it  is  considered  as  what  it  is —  XIV- 
weakness,  not  faithlessness ;  false  scrupulosity,  not  word- 
breaking.  At  all  events,  the  King  freely  gave  the  Constitu- 
tion, 5th  December,  1848,  and  it  is  now  rather  amended  in 
the  sense  of  moderation.  The  King  receives  the  law  back 
better  for  him  than  he  gave  it. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stockmar. 

[Translation.] 

Carlton  Terrace :  17th  January,  1850. 

...  I  remain  silent  owing  to  grief,  which  you  will  under- 
stand. Still  I  do  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  understanding 
between  the  Crown  and  a  majority  in  the  Chamber. 

I  have  received  a  most  kind  letter  from  the  King.  He 
desired,  as  he  says,  to  write  me  a  long  letter,  expressly  to 
communicate  congratulations  with  his  original  heartiness 
upon  the  engagement  of  my  daughter  Mary.  Much  love,  but 
no  politics,  in  the  letter. 

Wednesday,  §0th  January. — I  take  leave  of  you  until 
Tuesday  next,  as  I  go  to-morrow  to  the  funeral  of  my  de- 
ceased mother-in-law. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Llanover,  after  the  death  of  her 

mother  on  the  18JA  January.) 

[Translation.] 

London:  February,  1650. 

...  At  Berlin  all  is  right — although  I  have  not  yet  read 
the  King's  *  last  ows  speech/  as  he  called  it — I  believe,  after 
all,  it  would  have  been  better  that  he  had  not  made  it ;  but 
<me  must  take  him  as  he  is;  and  he  has  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
<»th  February,  1850,  with  the  3rd  February,  1847.  Still  every- 
body seems  to  be  satisfied  and  pleased.  The  ceremony*  was 
very  solemn — the  King  affected  to  tears — all  the  bells  rung, 
and  201  guns  fired,  as  he  pronounced  the  sacred  engagement. 

A  passage  has  been  found  by  G.,  showing  that  Milton  was 
r>ne  of  those  who  had  called  in  question  the  authenticity  ot 
the  letters  of  Ignatius. 

"  Viz.,  of  the  King's  taking  the  solemn  oath  on  the  Prussian  Con- 
stitution* 
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XIV  Bunaen  to  Baron  Stockmar. 

1  [Translation.] 

(Probably)  February,  1850. 

.  .  .  All's  well  that  ends  well — and  whomsoever  God 
loveth  (as  assuredly  He  does  the  German  nation),  to  such,  all 
things  must  turn  out  for  the  best. 

As  a  Prussian  and  a  German  one  must  be  proud  of  such 
Chambers  and  of  such  a  people.  Their  self-conquest  is  above 
all  to  be  admired :  for  the  German  is  not  only  more  con- 
scientious, but  also  more  obstinate  in  his  conviction  than  all 
other  nations  ;  having,  besides  that,  little  political  stuff. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

London :  Tuesday  morning,  5th  February,  1850. 

Last  Saturday  I  buried  a  beloved  mother,  and  I  return 
from  her  grave  (which  her  poor  neighbours  did  not  quit  till 
they  had  filled  it  in  with  soil  by  single  handfuls,  that  not  the 
smallest  stone  might  fall  upon  her  coffin)  to  the  bridal  house 
from  the  house  of  death.  Thus  does  the  circling  course  of 
life  reveal  itself  to  our  eyes. 

Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Hare. 

London :  20th  February,  1850. 

You  suppose  I  am  going  away  from  this  country!  I  never 
dreamt  of  going — never  was  I  more  bound  to  London  and 
England  than  at  the  present  moment.  Prussia  is  in  the 
haven,  as  to  herself;  but  the  German  Union,  or  ' United 
States  of  Germany,'  are  yet  to  be  born,  and  at  this  eleventh 
hour  all  the  powers  of  evil  double  their  efforts  to  prevent  this 
great  European  birth,  or  rather  this  beginning  of  regeneration. 
But,  *  Porte  inferi  non  prsavalebunt  contra  earn  ! '  All  the 
powers  of  the  Continent  are  against  us,  and  traitors  are  in 
the  camp.  The  Princes  are  wavering,  more  or  less,  now  that 
the  hour  of  danger  is  past.  Still  they  are  bound,  by  their 
popular  parliaments,  finances,  and  necessities,  and  cannot 
shake  these  off,  as  many  do  their  words  and  engagements. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  February,  1850,  in 
Willis's  Rooms,  on  the  proposed  Great  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  at  which,  after  speeches  made  by  Lord 
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Carlisle,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  and     chap; 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Bunsen  moved,  in  the  following      XIV' 
terms,  the  fourth  resolution,  expressive  of  the  hope  that 
all  foreign  nations  would  cordially  promote  the  endea- 
vour of  England  to  carry  out  an  undertaking  in  which 
all  nations  have  an  interest : — 

Gentlemen, — I  believe  this  earnest  hope  is  well  founded  : 
I  trust  you  will  express  it  unanimously  on  this  day,  and  I  am 
sure  the  echo  will  come  to  you  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  chorus  of  the  response  of  nations  will  speak  as 
harmoniously  and  as  forcibly  in  reply.  Tou  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  me  the  reason  for  anticipating  with  so  much 
confidence  such  a  result.  My  confidence  is  founded  upon  a 
general  principle,  in  the  truth  of  which  I  firmly  believe,  and 
to  which  all  I  have  heard  to-day  from  the  noble  Earl  and  my 
right  reverend  friend  gives  a  powerful  confirmation. 

This  principle  is — *  Appeal  frankly  to  the  reason  and  good- 
will of  mankind,  and  mankind  will  answer  you  accordingly.' 
Season  and  good- will  are,  thank  God,  as  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  heart  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
interest. 

Whoever  proposes  what  is  based  upon  those  eternal 
motives  will  find  an  echo  in  the  human  breast.  Now,  it  is 
easy  to  prove,  and  it  must  be  clear  to  every  foreign  observer 
who  has  followed  attentively  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
great  national  movement,  that  the  plan  proposed  is  not  useful 
to  you  alone,  but  to  everybody,  and  that  it  is  as  reasonable  and 
noble  as  it  is  calculated  to  promote  your  material  interests. 
It  addresses  itself  to  the  best  feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  other  civilised  nations.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
has  proclaimed,  and  your  applause  has  sanctioned,  the  great 
principle, — the  admission  is  universal,  the  undertaking 
English;  the  Exhibition  is  international,  the  subscription 
national. 

This  is  a  noble  principle,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  the 
object  and  of  yourselves.  The  response  will  be  a  corresponding 
one.  The  world,  which  has  been  your  guest,  will  ask  you  to 
be  theirs  in  their  turn.  Tou  intend  to  admit,  free  of  duty, 
all  products  of  foreign  industry  to  the  Exhibition,  as  far  as 
they  are  destined  for  this  purpose  only;  the  same  will  be 
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CHAP,  done  to  you  in  the  ftiture  Exhibitions  on  the  continent  of 
XIV-  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  ...  I  rejoice 
to  see  jour  first  houses  everywhere  the  first  in  promoting 
this  great  national  object.  This  spirit  of  true  liberality  does 
not  surprise  me.  During  a  stay  at  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  with  admiration  how 
soon  and  how  thoroughly  all  local  and  class  interests  gave 
way  to  patriotic  and  liberal  feelings.  ...  It  was  quite  right 
that  you  should  take  the  lead  in  a  proposal  which  must  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  commerce  and  industry. 
Some  years  ago,  Prussia  gave  the  first  example  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  all  branches  of  industry  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Prussian  Customs'  Union  or 
not.  What  Prussia  has  done  for  Germany,  you  are  doing  for 
the  world.  God  bless  you  for  it  I  It  were  very  natural  that 
you  should  entertain  the  anticipation  of  showing  by  such  a 
general  exhibition  your  own  superiority ;  but  the  noble  Earl 
has  said,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  other  English  autho- 
rities, that  you  think  yourselves  you  may  be  beaten  by 
foreigners  in  some  branches  of  industry.  .  .  .  But,  whatever 
the  result  of  international  competition  for  pre-eminence  may 
be,  I  am  sure  of  two  things — first,  that  you  will  not  fail  to 
turn  into  triumph  every  defeat,  if  there  be  such,  by  your  re- 
doubled efforts  to  improve  upon  what  you  see  others  have 
done,  and  thus  give  a  good  example  to  others  to  do  the  same 
with  similar  energy  and  perseverance.  Secondly,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  prove  yourselves  superior  in  applying  to  gene- 
ral usefulness,  and  thus  improving  and  diffusing  over  all 
classes  of  society,  and  over  all  quarters  of  the  world,  the 
benefit  of  whatever  may  be  invented  by  others.  .  .  . 

Your  vast  undertaking  has  also  a  political,  and  a  still  higher, 
I  may  say,  a  humanitary  character,  and  these  features  will 
not  be  the  last  to  be  acknowledged  and  hailed  by  the  other 
nations,  and  secure  their  zealous  co-operation.  All  epochs 
and  eras  in  history  have  their  peculiar  signs  and  symbols ; 
there  are,  I  am  sure,  many  present  here  who  recollect  the 
Congresses  of  Princes  of  former  periods.  They  began  by 
assemblies  of  mighty  emperors  for  ambitious  purposes,  and 
prospective  warlike  expeditions;  then,  after  the  peace  had 
been  secured,  followed  more  peaceful  Congresses  of  Princes 
for  the  preservation  of  the  same ;  they  did  not  produce,  how- 
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ever,  the  desired  effect,  nor  were  people  much  satisfied  with  chap. 
their  results.  Now,  the  symbols  of  a  new  era  are  peaceful  XIVy 
associations  for  intellectual  purposes  and  general  improve- 
ments ;  lately,  we  have  had  Congresses  for  the  improvement 
of  prisons,  and  for  peace  itself.  All  nations  want  peace,  but 
peace,  like  all  other  heavenly  gifts,  must  be  nursed  and 
cherished  sedulously,  reverently,  incessantly.  Peaceful  meet- 
ings of  nations  for  practical  purposes  and  social  improve- 
ment* are  the  natural  signs,  indeed,  the  necessary  pledges  of 
peaceable  dispositions  among  the  mighty  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  there  was  the  other  day  a  clause  adopted  in  a  city 
meeting  which  bears  immediately  upon  this  question — the 
only  machines  and  instruments  to  be  excluded  from  this  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  are  to  be  those  of  destruction.  I  remember 
it  was  a  striking  circumstance  that  when  that  general  Ger- 
man Exhibition  to  which  I  have  alluded,  took  place  in  1844, 
the  Prussian  Government,  in  looking  out  for  the  best  public 
building  to  be  selected  for  that  Exhibition,  chose  the  cele- 
brated Arsenal  at  Berlin.  Thus,  this  magnificent  building 
was  emptied  for  that  purpose,  and  the  products  of  peaceful 
industry  became,  for  months  at  least,  the  inmates  of  the 
storehouse  and  very  sanctuary  of  war.  But  the  principle  you 
have  lately  sanctioned  holds  out  a  lasting  protest  against 
war  and  strife ;  you  have  by  that  act  expressed  that  the  arts 
of  destruction  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  by  national  exhi- 
bitions and  prizes.  I  am  not  over  sanguine  in  my  expecta- 
tions ;  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  mighty  counteracting 
power  of  passions  and  evil  desires,  but  there  is  a  rational 
hope  of  gradual  progress.  ...  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
every  good  thing  will  be  done  whenever  it  can  be  done ;  and 
it  can  be  done  whenever  the  conviction  becomes  general 
among  good  and  wise  men  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  I 
therefore  would  urge  upon  you  to  believe  firmly  in  these 
principles,  and  to  act  boldly  up  to  them;  and  be  assured 
beforehand  of  the  grateful  acknowledgment  and  sympathy  of 
all  nations.  They  all  want  peace,  and  their  immense  majority 
strive  and  yearn  no  less  for  order  in  liberty  than  for  liberty 
in  order.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  undertaking  calls  our 
thoughts  to  something  which  appears  to  be  even  higher  than 
what  is  generally  called  political  relations;  it  may,  under 
Divine  Providence,  become  a  signal  progress  in  the  great 
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CHAP,  cause  of  humanity,  of  civilisation,  and,  therefore,  of  Chris- 
XIK'  tianity.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
Consort  of  the  Queen  of  this  mighty  empire  should  have 
been  the  first  to  conceive,  and  the  most  zealous  to  promote, 
this  Universal  Meeting  of  civilised  nations  in  this  marvellous 
metropolis;  that  the  Queen  herself  should  come  forward 
with  her  mighty  word  and  bright  example;  that  this  idea 
and  proposal  should  be  taken  up  so  energetically  throughout 
this  mighty  empire  as  a  great  national  cause ;  that  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  should  vie  with  the  statesman,  the 
nobleman  with  the  manufacturer,  and  the  artisan  and  opera- 
tive with  the  master,  in  supporting  this  great  national  and 
social  question,  as  a  good  work  for  everybody;  that  all 
nations  should  be  ready  to  hear  the  announcement  with  joj 
and  sympathy  and  honest  rivalry — only  two  years  after  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  extensive,  and  deepest  commotions  in 
European  society  arose,  and  when  the  waves  of  that  modem 
deluge  have  not  yet  subsided  P  I  see  already  with  my  mind's 
eye  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  ingenious  and  en- 
lightened classes  of  all  civilised  nations  assembled,  first  here, 
in  this  ark  of  social  order  during  the  late  deluge,  and  on  this 
rock  of  true  liberty;  and  later,  at  Paris  and  in  the  other 
capitals  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  see 
the  visitors  admiring  not  only  the  cattle  show,  and  the  im- 
plements for  agriculture,  and  the  whole  phalanx  of  the 
machinery  of  industry,  but  also  the  master-pieces  of  genius 
and  taste.  I  behold  mentally  the  wise  and  good  men  of  all 
nations  successively  meeting  in  assemblies  more  elevated  in 
object  than  those  of  the  Olympic  Games,  and  exchanging 
with  each  other  wise  thoughts  and  fruitful  speculations. 
And  do  you  not  see  with  me  how  the  walls  of  separation  (un- 
fortunately, still  more  or  less  connected  with  nationality) 
must  fall  down,  not  only  before  the  trumpets  of  general  in- 
dustry and  rivalry,  but  from  the  irresistible  force  of  common 
feelings  of  brotherhood,  of  a  consciousness  that  every  nation 
in  its  day  has  to  run  the  same  glorious  race  of  a  truly 
ennobling  progress  of  the  leavening  the  things  of  this  world 
with  something  higher,  and  freer,  and  nobler,  and  everlast- 
ing? Do  you  see  tow  prejudices  and  evil  feelings,  still 
separating  nations  from  nations,  and  brethren  from  brethren, 
will  disappear  before  such  an  effdsion  of  light  and  community 
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like  spectres  and  demons  of  light  ?  Go  on  then,  gentlemen  chap. 
— take  the  lead  in  this  noble  career — Europe  and  the  civilised  XIY* 
world  has  its  eyes  npon  you ;  you  have  undertaken  a  work  of 
astounding  magnitude,  carry  it  out  in  that  noble  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  conceived.  Fulfil  the  prophetic  words  of 
your  poet !  *  Go  on ;  give  out  the  word  of  friendship  and 
peace  to  all  nations — and  the  good  men  and  good  women  of 
all  nations  will  say,  Amen !  and  the  angels  in  heaven  will  say, 
Amen! 

Bunsen  to  his  son  Hewry* 

London,  Foreign  Office :  8th  March,  1850,  four  o'clock. 

I  am  this  moment  come  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  have 
heard  the  most  remarkable  judgment  pronounced,  which 
since  the  Reformation  and  the  civil  wars  has  ever  been  given 
in  this  country  on  a  great  point  of  faith.  The  judgment  of 
the  Lower  Court  is  reversed ;  Mr.  Gorham's  opinions  not  be- 
ing heretical  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  has  a 
right  to  be  inducted.  The  contrary  opinion  would  be  against 
the  clear  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  danger- 
ous to  all  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  both  for  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  interests.  The  Articles  were  to  be  taken  as 
the  doctrinal  expression  of  the  Church ;  the  Liturgy,  as  the 
devotional  expression.  The  Burial  Service  would  alone 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  expressions  of  a  Liturgy  ought  to 
be  interpreted  with  restrictions,  not  unconditionally.  The 
judgment  goes  besides  through  the  Baptismal  Service  itself, 
and,  abstaining  from  all  theological  opinions,  comes  on  legal 
ground  to  the  decision. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  stated  in  the  Exordium,  the  two 
Archbishops  fully  agree  with  this  judgment,  the  Bishop  of 
London  not  (though  he  sat  with  them  to  hear  the  appeal). 
I  can  guess  his  difficulty ;  he  would  not  give  up,  what  he 
once  brought  forward,  that  Rubrics  and  Liturgy  also  were 

*  A  passage  from  Pope  had  been  quoted  by  Lord  Carlisle  at  the  close  of 
bis  speech: 

'  The  time  shall  come,  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind, 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind  j 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide  : 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glories  shall  behold, 
And  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  meet  the  old.' 
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chap,  to  be  used  to  find  out  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  My  ex- 
*IV*  cellent  and  truly  venerable  friend  does  not  see  that  Rubrics 
and  Liturgy  may  be  used  to  relax  and  take  off  the  edges  of 
doctrinal  formularies,  but  not  to  make  them  more  strict  and 
cutting.  There  is  the  mistake.  In  the  latter  sense  I  always 
have  stood  up  for  a  Liturgy :  but,  God  knows,  never  in  the 
other  sense.  Besides,  people  ought  to  consider  that  the 
Rubrics  and  Liturgy  were  never  intended  to  be  a  regulafidei, 
but  only  a  rule  of  discipline,  for  good  order. 

Well,  my  dear  Henry,  this  is  an  important  day  for  your 
Church.  May  God  bless  it !  I  sat  on  the  Privy  Council 
seats,  behind  the  right  side  of  the  Judges,  along  with  Dr. 
Wiseman  !  Going  out  I  met  first  W.  Goode  (the  protagonist 
of  the  Evangelicals),  with  whom  I  shook  hands,  and  who  was 
blissful :  then  my  way  was  stopped  in  the  lobby  by  two  per- 
sons— and  who  were  they?  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  and 
Hope.  They  drooped  their  heads,  and  after  some  silence, 
going  on  and  I  following  them,  Archdeacon  W.  said,  '  Well, 
at  least  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.'  In  which  I  heartily 
concur.  B.  has  already  announced  (in  a  sermon)  that  he  will 
go  out.     Bon  voyage ! 

God  bless  you  and  yours ! 

To  Julius  Bchnorr  von  Carols/eld. 

[Translation.] 

London :  20th  March,  1860. 

It  is  melancholy  that  we  write  so  little  to  each  other, 
and  most  probably  the  fault  is  mine.  But  that  I  have  the 
same  affection  for  you  as  ever,  and  that  my  whole  house  is 
attached  to  you,  I  can  add  with  the  best  conscience.  These 
lines  will  be  brought  to  you  by  Lord  Goderich,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Eipon — a  young  man  of  German  cultivation,  eager 
for  improvement,  who  desires  to  know  you  and  your  works. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  more  vexed  at  the  blindness  and 
ill  intentions  of  the  rulers,  than  at  the  folly  of  the  people, 
and  the  criminal  madness  of  their  seducers.  But  I  cling  to 
the  German  cause,  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  to  a  plank, 
preferring  to  go  down  with  it  than  enter  any  other  vessel— 
rather  consigning  all  such  to  the  deep ! 

The  month  of  April  1850  was  marked  to  Bunsen 
and  his  family  by  an  event  rejoiced  in  at  the  time,  and 
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ever  after  dwelt  upon  with  earnest  satisfaction — the  mar-    c5^* 

riage  of  his  third  daughter  Mary  to  Mr.  John  B.  Har-     L 

ford,  of  Stoke,  near  Bristol,  on  April  4 :  on  which  occa- 
sion it  was  found  possible  to  collect  all  the  ten  children, 
five  sons  and  five  daughters,  for  the  second  time,  the  first 
having  been  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ernest. 
A  third  such  meeting  was  not  to  take  place  ;  the  differ- 
ence of  age  between  the  eldest  and  youngest  being 
nineteen  years,  they  never  were  all  assembled  in  child- 
hood under  the  parental  roof,  although  each  and  all 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  same  place,  on  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.  A  very  serious  illness  followed  this  gratification 
of  Buosen's  hopes  and  wishes :  and  he  was  for  many  days 
confined  to  bed  by  bronchitis  and  a  gastric  affection, 
for  his  entire  recovery  from  which  much  time  was  re- 
quired, even  after  he  had  returned  to  his  accustomed 
activity.  This  was  the  description  of  disorder  to  which 
he  from  henceforth  was  perpetually  subject, — preceding 
and  accompanying  the  attacks  of  suffocation,  which 
proved  the  gradual  steps,  in  accelerated  progression,  of 
the  mortal  affection  of  the  heart  with  which  he  struggled 
for  ten  years  longer. 

Contemporary  Notice. 

Friday,  15th  May,  1860. 

We  were  greeted  at  breakfast  by  M.  Boucher,  who  had 
arrived  the  night  before  from  Paris,  and  is  full  as  usual  of 
interesting  communications.  Later,  M.  Valette  also  reached 
our  house,  and  we  shall  be  privileged  to  have  him  as  a  guest 
during  the  few  days  he  will  remain  in  London ;  he  is  going 
on  to  Scotland.  In  the  evening  M.  Boucher  related  much  of 
His  late  travels  in  several  directions  in  the  south  of  France. 
In  reply  to  questions  about  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  he 
said  that  of  the  various  candidates  for  influence,  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  the  only  one  with  whom  an  idea  is  connected, 
because  of  his  name  and  relationship,  although  of  his  in- 
dividuality little  or  nothing  is  known ;  whereas  the  other  men 
of  any  distinction,  even  including  Cavaignac,  are  familiar  only 
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CHAP,     to  a  public  hardly  extending  beyond  the  walls  of  Paris.    The 
X*^      view  of  probabilities  thus  unfolded  was  new  to  everybody. 

In  conversation  at  dinner,  M.  Valette  told  us  (among  many 
things  of  higher  interest)  that  a  medal  was  circulating  at  Paris 
with  a  figure  symbolising  the  Kepublic,  with  the  words 
Liberty,  Egalit£,  Fraternity ;  on  her  head  a  star ;  above,  thick 
tresses ;  and  underneath,  the  name  of  the  maker,  Oudinet 
The  inscription  to  be  read  thus : — Liberty — -point ;  Egalit£— 
point ;  Fraternity — point ;  d£tresse  (des  tresses)  partout — oii 
diner? — k  la  Belle  Etoile.  Very  deficient  in  esprit,  but 
abundant  in  illwill  and  utterance  of  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Bwnsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 
[Translation.] 

London :  Saturday,  8th  June,  1850. 

...  I  have  to-day  finished  the  Fourth  Booh  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  '  Life  of  Jesus :'  the  whole  will  consist  of  six.  I 
hope  by  the  end  of  this  month  to  complete  this  sketch  of  the 
work,  and  also  the  Synopsis ;  and  the  1st  July  to  take  *  Egypt* 
again  in  hand,  in  preparation  for  the  congress  of  friends  in 
August,  to  which  Lepsius  will  also  come  in  August. 

Here  all  are  tired  to-day  from  yesterday's  dancing  at  our 
house :  it  was  daylight  when  I  conducted  the  last  lady  to  the 
door :  nothing  could  be  more  successful.  T.  was  lovely ;  F., 
queenly.     Beauties  only  were  invited. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

Osborne  House :  Friday  morning,  14th  June,  1850. 

We  had  an  ideally  fine  journey — Lord  John  and  I  alone 
together,  in  the  railway  and  on  the  steamer.  We  after- 
wards walked  from  the  shore  to  the  Queen's  house.  After 
luncheon  I  stayed  in  my  room,  till  half-past  four,  when  the 
Queen  kindly  told  Lord  John  to  call  me  to  walk  out  with 
her,  till  seven.  The  air  was  delicious,  and  the  conversation 
such  as  I  thoroughly  enjoy,  open  and  free,  and  treating  of 
things  important  for  head  and  heart.  At  eight  I  had  my 
audience,  and  I  had  compressed  the  address  I  had  to  make  into 
very  few  words ;  the  Queen  was  very  gracious,  and  conversed 
much  during  dinner.  To-day  Lord  John  returns ;  I  remain 
till  .to-morrow. 
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When  I  am  away  from  home,  and  find  all  around  very  CHAP, 
gratifying,  a  renewed  consciousness  comes  over  me  of  the  XIV* 
love  that  binds  me  to  you  and  the  whole  family  group,  and 
of  the  treasure  I  possess  in  all,  and  more  especially  in  your- 
self. So  it  was  with  me  yesterday,  as  my  heart  dilated  in  the 
magic  circle,  and  I  was  impelled  to  tell  you  what  I  felt, 
which  you  must  communicate  to  the  rest :  giving  my  love 
also  to  Aunt  Sophia,  and  telling  her  that  she  belongs  to  the 
home-party. 

Extract  from  Daughters9  Diaries. 

Friday,  21st  June,  1860. 

My  father  and  Ernest  went  to  Dover  to  meet  the  Prince 
of  Prussia,  who  had  travelled  almost  straight  hither  from 
Russia,  and  arrived  thus  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
baptism  of  his  godson,  Prince  Arthur  Patrick  Albert. 

Saturday,  22nd  June. — My  father  was  present  at  the  bap- 
tism, $nd  at  the  dinner  afterwards ;  my  mother  was  invited 
to  the  evening  party.  The  Prince  called  to  see  us  all  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  was  as  kind  as  ever. 

Monday,  24th  June. — We  were  invited  to  go  with  my 
mother  to  the  Palace,  to  a  small  evening  party  with  music. 
We  found  ourselves  to  be  the  only  young  ladies,  and  at- 
tribute the  distinction  to  the  desire  of  the  Queen  to  do 
peculiar  honour  to  the  family  of  my  father  just  when  the 
Prince  was  present.  There  was  good  music,  and  the  playing 
of  Blumenthal  was  very  fine. 

Saturday,  29th  June. — My  parents  dined  at  Mr.  Pusey's, 
and  afterwards  we  went  to  Lady  Palmerston's,  where  the 
crowd  was  greater  than  ever,  because  everybody  desired  to 
congratulate  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  triumph  of  the  Min- 
istry, and  particularly  on  his  own  triumph,  in  the  debate  on 
the  Greek  question  the  day  before,  which  had  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
spoken  four  hours  and  a  half  without  break  or  pause,  to  the 
admiration  of  all ;  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  his  speech  later 
made  him  a  striking  compliment,  saying,  '  We  are  all  proud 
of  him,'  meaning  the  members  of  all  patties,  whether  agree- 
ing with  him  or  not. 

A  deputation  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  presented 
to  Lady  Palmerston  a  portrait  of  her  husband,  in  token  of 
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CHAP,     approbation  and  admiration.    The  picture  was  hung  up,  but 

XIV-      it  is  neither  a  good  likeness  nor  a  good  painting.     But  how 

was  everybody  startled  by  the  news,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 

been  thrown  from  his  horse  when  riding  in  the  Park,  and 

was  seriously  hurt ! 

Monday,  1st  July. — The  account  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  more 
alarming  than  at  first ;  he  suffers  a  great  deal,  the  collar- 
bone being  fractured  in  three  places.  .  .  •  The  Queen's  first 
concert  took  place — but  she  will  have  wished  everybody 
away,  for  she  feels  acutely  the  danger  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

Tuesday,  2nd  July. — My  father  dined  with  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney,  to  meet  Anna  Gurney.  In  the  evening  Lady 
Waldegrave's  splendid  ball  was  overcast,  and  in  a  measure 
broken  up,  by  the  melancholy  news  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
death  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  We  went  home,  and  so 
did  many  people.  Ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  con- 
sidered in  danger,  a  crowd  has  besieged  the  entrance  of  his 
house,  and  a  bulletin  was  from  time  to  time  read  aloud  by  a 
policeman.  The  deep  and  silent  grief  of  all  classes  is  most 
affecting. 

3rd  Judy. — The  all-absorbing  subject  of  interest  has  been 
collecting  and  hearing  everything  that  can  be  known  about 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  the  newspapers  give  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  his  life,  and  some  of  them  were  edged  with  black  out 
of  respect  for  him.  The  Queen's  grief  is  excessive :  she  is  in  a 
constant  flood  of  tears,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  hold  the  Levee,  which,  having  been 
fixed  for  this  day,  could  not  be  put  off.  Many  expressions 
of  hers  are  quoted,  showing  her  full  sense  of  the  loss  she 
herself  and  the  country  have  sustained : — '  I  have  lost  not 
merely  a  friend,  but  a  father.' 

Friday,  5th  July. — My  father  dined  at  the  Palace;  the 
Queen  for  the  first  time  came  to  dinner  since  the  blow  she 
has  felt  so  much. 

Saturday,  6th  July. — The  Prince  of  Prussia  came  to  wish  us 
good  bye ;  Sir  B.  and  Lady  Hall  were  also  here,  because  he 
desired  to  see  them.  My  father  and  Ernest  accompanied 
the  Prince  to  Dover. 
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CHAP 

Bwnsen  to  Baron  Stockmwr.  xrv. " 

[Translation.]  

London :  17th  July,  1860. 

The  loss  of  Peel  can  never  be  supplied.  The  Queen 
and  the  Prince  have  shown,  on  the  occasion  of  this  calamity, 
their  own  high  standing  in  human  nature.  Altogether, 
what  a  treasure  of  sincerity,  truth,  and  noble  feeling  is  there 
in  this  royal  pair  !  What  a  blessing  for  the  country  !  A 
great  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
by  such  a  degree  of  mourning  for  a  public  servant. 

Bwnsen  to  Archdeacon  Hare. 

9  Carlton  Terrace :  Tuesday,  81st  July,  1860. 

I  intend  to  depart  Thursday  morning  for  Antwerp,  to 
be  at  Bonn  on  Saturday  early.  I  have  leave  of  absence 
for  the  month  of  August.      I  thank  you  for  all  your  kind 

sympathy.     Lord  's  insolence  has  been  the  means  of 

endearing  England  to  me,  from  the  abundant  expression 
of  kindness,  public  and  private,  which  it  has  drawn  forth  on 
all  sides. 

My  conduct  as  to  that  incredible  Protocol  has  been  highly 
approved  by  my  Government,  and  applauded  by  the  nation. 
P.  had  yielded,  when  in  a  scrape,  first  to  Russia,  then  to 
Fiance:  the  prize  has  been  the  Protocol,  the  victim  Ger- 
many. They  shall  never  have  my  signature  to  such  a  piece 
of  iniquity  or  folly  I 

Bwnsen  to  his  Wife, 
[Translation.] 

Monday,  6th  August,  1860,  Antwerp,  H6tel  de  St.  Antoine. 

Here  we  have  landed,  after  the  most  ideally  beautiful  pas- 
sage. The  porpoises  came  dancing  on  the  waves  to  meet 
us  at  the  Nore,  and  at  the  North  Foreland  shoals  of  mackerel ; 
then  a  glorious  sunset  over  the  moving  lake,  and  after  that, 
what  a  night !  All  round  the  vessel  a  phosphorescence  like  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  stars  as  it  were  obtruding  themselves 
on  my  naked  eye.  I  had  been  on  deck  all  day ;  at  half-past  ten 
lay  down  on  a  sofa  and  slept  quietly  till  near  five  o'clock, 
when  I  went  on  deck,  and  found  myself  in  the  Scheldt,  with 
a  sand-bank  around,  and  no  vessels.  What  a  change  from  the 
last  time  of  looking  out !     But  the  sky  was  more  blue,  and 
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CHAP.  *he  8un  totter.  Then  we  landed.  We  are  three  minutes' 
XIV.  walk  from  the  Cathedral,  and  I  intend  to  stay  here,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  iron  Li&ge.  Nothing  is  wanting  bat  the  one 
thing,  wanted  every  hour, — and  that  is  your  dear  self,  with 
the  group  around  you.  If  I  am  not  strangely  mistaken,  I 
may  bestow  myself  as  a  birthday  present  on  the  25th. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Bunsen. 

London :  Friday,  16th  August,  1850. 
The  temptation  is  great  to  give  way  to  your  invitation  to 
meet  you,*  which  I  was  so  glad  to  receive  !  But  I  see  an 
evident  necessity  that  I  should  stay  with  these  girls.  And 
much  as  I  should  rejoice,  were  the  time  but  come  for  our 
hiring  a  house  and  living  in  quiet, — yet  as  we  are  still  held 
fast  here,  it  would  be  only  tantalising  to  look  at  houses. 

Bunsen  to  Ms  Wife*     {Crossing  the  tost  on  the  way.) 
[Translation.]  Bonn :  Thursday,  15th  August,  1850. 

Lepsius  came  back  last  night,  two  days  earlier  than  his 
promise.  We  have  worked  all  morning,  and  shall  have  done 
on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  I  go  to  wait  upon  the  Princess  of 
Prussia,  and  sleep  at  Cologne.  The  King  expects  me  at  Ber- 
lin, so  Abeken  writes,  and  Lepsius  tells  me.  To  avert  such 
a  calamity,  I  must  be  off  before  my  four  weeks  are  over.  I 
shall,  therefore,  send  off  my  letter  from  Cologne ;  when  the 
King  receives  it,  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  London ;  whither 
I  shall  return  on  the  24th  straight,  in  case  you  do  not  come. 

Bunsen  executed  his  purpose,  and  was  restored  to  his 
family  on  August  24th,  pleased  to  hear  that  a  plan  had 
been  made  to  spend  his  birthday  (the  25th)  in  an  after- 
noon expedition  to  see  Hatfield,  to  be  met  by  Lady 
Raffles  and  some  young  friends  of  his  daughters — the 
whole  forming  a  numerous  and  cheerful  party,  not  one 
of  whom  could  have  anticipated  the  cloud  which  was  to 
overcast  the  whole,  in  the  discovery,  then  first  made,  of 

*  A  proposal  had  been  made  by  Bunsen  that  his  wife  should  meet  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  houses  in  Bonn, — the  wish  to  resign  his  post  in 
London  having  revived ;  although  he  still  contemplated  the  act  as  distant 
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Bunsen's  inability  to  walk  even  a  short  distance,  from     chap. 

oppression  on  the  chest.     At  Bonn  he  had  first  made     - 

the  melancholy  experience  of  this  new  infirmity,  which 
he  comforted  himself  with  regarding  as  transitory,  and 
had  refrained  from  mentioning  in  his  letters ;  nor  could 
he  yet  make  clear  to  himself  that  his  physical  existence 
was  threatened,  and  his  bodily  powers  no  longer  what 
they  had  been.  With  frequent  resting,  and  much  dis- 
comfort, he  accomplished  the  round  of  the  sights  at 
Hatfield  and  of  part  of  the  park  with  the  rest ;  but  had 
not  been  three  days  at  home  before  the  ever-increasing 
suffocation  became  complicated  with  a  gastric  disorder, 
from  which  after  many  days  the  strenuous  regimen,  im- 
posed by  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Curie,  restored  him  to 
comfort  and  comparative  health.  But  he  was  ordered 
to  take  a  bare  quantity  of  indispensable  food,  with  strict 
regard  to  diet,  as  to  the  quality  and  number  of  meals. 
Dr.  Curie  did  not  utter  the  sentence,  implied  in  the 
terras  i  disorder  of  the  heart ; '  but  his  advice  coincided 
with  that  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  two  years  later,  who  was 
the  first  person  to  give  the  true  name  to  this  breaking-up 
of  health  and  ease.  This  disorder  was  critical  in  more 
ways  than  one  ;  for  Bunsen  had  returned  from  his  jour- 
ney with  the  full  determination  at  once  to  take  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year,  preparatory  to  a  final  resignation  of 
his  post  and  of  diplomatic  life ;  and  his  wife  at  his  desire 
had  commenced  preparations  for  a  family-removal,  when, 
the  illness  intervening,  the  plan  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 
[Translation.] 

London :  Wednesday  morning,  25th  September,  1850. 

I  have  undertaken  an  immense  work  about  the  Chinese 
Dictionary,  but  it  certainly  will  not  be  like  the  labour  of 
Sisyphus.  The  ripened  fruit  is  already  there  ;  the  gold  lies 
revealed  in  daylight — whether  the  shaft  be  a  productive  one 
or  not,  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  world's  history,  the 
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CHAP,  event  alone  con  show.  I  have  extracted  130  out  of  the  400 
XIV-  roots,  and  already  worked  out  70  of  the  number.  Thereby 
it  has  become  highly  probable  to  me,  that  for  each  of  the 
400  roots  the  'Hieroglyph'  is  yet  to  be  found;  B&nusat 
says,  he  believes  there  exist  200  such,  but  I  find  many  besides, 
which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked.  It  is  most  natural,  that 
there  should  have  been  as  many  hieroglyphs  as  words — other- 
wise the  one  half  must  have  consisted  of  compound  hiero- 
glyphics. Such  there  are — for  instance,  Sun  and  Eye  together 
s=  Light.  But  each  root  must  have  been  connected  originally 
with  a  simple  symbol.  The  system  of  writing  was  consoli- 
dated about  2950  years  before  Christ.  The  dryness  of  the 
work  is  relieved  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  naive  poetry  of  the 
original  language  in  transmitting  significations. 

Bunsen  to  Plainer  (Saxon  Charge*  dy Affaires  at  Rome). 

[Translation.] 

London :  30th  September,  I860. 

It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  send  me  a  few  lines  by  our 
friend  Emil  Braun,  with  an  account  of  yourself.  More  espe- 
cially do  I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  you  are  not  only  in  health 
and  strength  at  your  advanced  time  of  life,  but  that  you 
retain  that  freshness  and  freedom  of  spirit,  without  which 
life  is  not  life,  and  old  age  becomes  a  torment  and  chastise- 
ment. I  learn  from  your  communications  that  yon,  like  my- 
self, have  steered  again  into  the  haven  of  free  speculation 
and  science,  out  of  which  we  both  sailed  in  youth  into  the 
open  sea  of  present  struggle  and  action.  I  have  been  led 
back  into  that  harbour  of  refuge  by  enquiry  and  thought, 
and  the  course  of  life  and  its  experiences ;  and  I  thank  God, 
that  I  have  not,  either  as  a  thinker  or  as  a  believer,  suffered 
shipwreck,  nor  bartered  my  liberty  for  any  form  whatsoever. 

I  too  have  studied  Giordano  Bruno  in  late  years  with 
peculiar  interest  and  deep  sympathy;  the  recent  occasion 
having  been  the  translation  of  Schelling's  Dialogue,  Bruno, 
by  that  truly  uncommon  woman,  the  Marchesa  Florenri 
Waddington,  into  the  most  exquisite  Italian,  with  admirable 
intelligence  and  comprehension, — which  she  requested  me  to 
examine  critically  with  her ;  and  I  did  so  the  more  readily, 
as  her  work  had  been  one  not  of  vanity,  but  of  benevolence 
towards  an  Italian  philosopher,  Mamiani,  eighty  years  of 
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age,  who,  unacquainted  with  German,  longed  to  read  the    chap. 
work  of  Schelling  in  his  own  fine  language.  XIY* 

The  work  of  Bartolm&s  of  Strasburg  (which  received  the 
prize  in  1847), '  Sur  la  Yie  et  les  Ecrits  de  Giordano  Bruno/ 
gaye  me  a  second  occasion  of  becoming  more  nearly  ac- 
quainted with  that  strange,  erratic,  comet-like  spirit,  marked 
by  genius,  but — a  Neapolitan ;  whose  life  was  but  a  fiery 
fragment  But,  indeed,  all  that  is  of  man  is  no  more  than  a 
fragment !  Even  Schelling  finds  it  impossible  to  come  to  a 
close ;  his  great  work  is  not  likely  to  appear  till  after  his 
death,  for  he  will  be  applying  the  file  to  the  last  moment.  I 
can  never  cease  to  regret  his  having  overloaded  himself  with 
philosophies-historical  matter,  so  that  the  ballast  became 
too  massive  for  the  fire-ship.  I  read  his  earlier  works  with 
increasing  admiration.  It  has  been  by  independent  specu- 
lation that  I  have  been  brought  nearer  to  Hegel.  What  ori- 
ginally repelled  me,  is  what  I  always  miss  in  him :  personality, 
—that  which  I  call  self-consciousness,  finite  and  infinite,  as 
the  source  and  substratum  of  all  life.  Yet  what  an  immense 
undertaking  has  he  not,  up  to  a  certain  point,  successfully 
accomplished !  The  remaining  task  is,  first,  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  speculation  in  Germany, — at  present  its  only 
home  and  refuge ;  and  then,  to  bring  about  the  union,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  research  and  thought,  of  religion  and 
science,  of  idea  and  reality,  in  a  legitimate  manner,  that  is, 
in  moral  consciousness,  and  in  a  living  faith  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe,  as  being  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
spiritual  cosmos. 

Should  you  go  to  Germany,  a  stay  of  eight  months  would 
suffice  to  enable  you  to  convince  yourself  that  herein  is  to  be 
found  the  centre  of  the  endeavours  and  aspirations  of  all  the 
noble  spirits  in  the  nation ;  and  that  this  nation  itself  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  birth-throes  of  the  political  and  spiritual 
future  of  mankind,  which  the  German  mind  is,  even  now, 
called  upon  to  endure  and  struggle  through  for  the  whole  of 
humanity.  From  some  expressions  of  yours,  which  perhaps 
1  have  misunderstood,  you  seem  to  doubt  this ;  but  you  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  being  mistaken,  if  you  could  again  see 
and  know  Germany.  For  political  information,  I  refer  you 
to  Braun ;  and  only  assure  you,  with  the  frankness  of  an 
old  friend,  that  you  commit  an  anachronism  in  considering 
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CHAP.     Kings  and  Princes  (since  1848)  as  the  leaders  in  German 
XIV\      politics. 

Das  gewaltige  Schicksal, 
Meinen  Herrn  und  Deinen. 

'  Events  and  mighty  Pate— My  Lord  and  Thine '  (as  the 
divine  Gothe  says)  are  driving  on  the  German  national 
movement,  which,  after  a  short  triumph  of  dynastic  selfish- 
ness or  blindness,  will  annihilate  all  the  powers  of  evil  which 
have  been  arrayed  against  it.  We  are  already  well  advanced 
in  Germany,  although  but  in  the  first  act  of  our  constitu- 
tional development.  The  storm  is  over,  and  has  cleared  the 
atmosphere. 

I  am  as  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  upon  so  good  a  footing 
with  the  truly  Christian  and  high-principled  Pabst  (Protes- 
tant minister  at  Eome),  on  his  account  as  on  yours.  In  the 
love  to  all  moral  truth,  and  in  divine  love  itself,  lies  the 
great  and  real  point  of  union  for  all  that  has  been  separated, 
and  the  eternal  bond  of  all  hearts  which  have  been  kindled 
by  the  lightning-flash  from  above. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fine  artistical  development  of  your  son. 
When  the  spirit  shall  move  you,  pray  write  to  me  again,  and 
remain  assured  of  my  unalterable  attachment  and  faithful  m 
friendship.     Farewell,  and  continue  to  me  your  affection ! 

Bunsen  to  friend  Kestner,  i/n  his  Mweo-Kestneriano,  Roma, 

[Translation.] 

London :  30th  September,  1850,  morning. 

.  .  .  It  was  sad  that  our  intention  of  meeting  on  the 
Ehine  came  to  nothing.  If  you  can  but  come  here  in  1851, 
I  hope  it  will  be  either  late  (end  of  July)  or  early  (end  of 
April),  for  between  those  dates  I  shall  have  no  quiet:  and 
you  must  live  nowhere  but  with  ug|.  I  have  a  real  need  to 
have  a  thorough  intercourse,  and  a  fresh  weaving-in  of  life 
with  you.  It  did  me  good  to  see  my  dear  fatherland  again, 
and  to  convince  myself  anew  that  the  German  people — how- 
ever inferior  in  the  art  of  regulating  its  political  affairs 
(because  too  honest  not  to  believe  the  promises  so  freely  made 
in  need),  torn  to  shreds  for  centuries,  and  never  actually 
united — is  yet  the  first  of  nations,  not  only  in  the  intellectual 
sphere,  as  being  that  of  knowledge  and  of  faith  in  its  true 
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sense  (that  is,  of  a  belief  in  the  Invisible,  the  Spiritual,  and  chap. 
therefore  above  all  in  the  Divine  order  of  the  universe,  in  xiv. 
short,  in  God  Himself),  but  also  in  maturity  of  opinion 
(Gesinnung),  if  it  could  but  manage  to  act  on  its  own  percep- 
tions. What  I  in  my  inmost  heart  consider  to  be  right,  and 
true,  and  reasonable,  I  there  found  distinctly  impressed  as  a 
general  conviction ;  and  even  with  individuality  of  conception, 
with  a  certain  originality,  and  a  living  certainty ;  and  with- 
out any  real  difference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Bat  political  discussion  was  a  thing  for  very  few :  I  avoided 
the  subject  in  general  society.   On  the  other  hand,  I  revelled 
for  four  days  in  conversation  with  Bothe,  on  speculative  and 
theological  topics ;   four  days  with  Lepsius  on  Egypt  and 
India ;  two  days  with  Bleek  on  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
evenings  with  Welcker  on  art  and  archaeology.     Sometimes  I 
took  walking  exercise,  but  not  enough  :  and  to  that  neglect, 
and  the  change  of  diet,  and  the  hours  of  meals   (perhaps 
having  brought  with  me  the  germs  of  the  disorder),  I  ascribe 
having  returned  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  from  which  the 
admirable  homoeopathic  treatment  (with  nine  days'  fasting) 
has,  however,  relieved  me.     Since  my  recovery,  1  have  deter- 
mined, after  long  inward  conflict,  still  to  continue  dragging 
at  my  load,  in  spite  of  season  and  Exhibition  troubles,  and  at 
least  labour  against  the  powers  of  evil  in  my  position,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  allowed  me  to  effect  any  good,  in  the 
matter  of  Schleswig-Holstein.     Meanwhile,  I  am  with  all  my 
might  at  work.  The  sketch  of  what  may  still  demand  prelimi- 
nary labour  is  complete,  and  I  now  behold  the  connection  of 
the  Egyptian  with  the  Chinese  as  capable  of  being  made  out, 
bat  I  must  (curiously  enough)  collect  for  myself  all  materials 
in  the  first  place: — for,  as   yet,  the   strange  language   of 
China  has  only  been  examined  and  enquired  into  in  its  signs, 
and  not  in  its  sounds.     I  feel  confident  of  the  result,  that  is, 
the  confirmation  of  the  view  which  I  have  held  and  followed 
up  throughout  my  life,  and  which  I  stated  four  years  ago  in  a 
book  written  in  English, — that  the  human  race  possesses  one 
language,  and  the  ancient  history  of  the  world  lies  deposited 
in  the  speech  of  subsequent  nations.     We  discover,  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  course  of  the  world-organising  races,  a  line  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  years,  which,  somewhere  about 
the  middle,  was  broken  through,  by  various  local  floods,  an. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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CHAP,  upheaval  of  mountains,  a  sinking  of  valleys,  in  Central  Asia. 
^Vm  Chronology  exists  only  for  about  five  thousand  years  back- 
wards  from  our  time,  and  originally  in  Egypt  alone,  which 
itself  was  a  depository  of  the  extinct,  submerged,  original 
Asia  about  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  beyond  Babylon 
and  Palestine.  The  Jewish  documents  give  us  connected 
records  of  time  up  to  David ;  in  the  first  twenty  chapters  of 
Genesis  are,  however,  most  important  traditions,  for  the 
greater  part  misunderstood,  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
Therefore  the  way  of  scientific  enquiry,  beyond  Egypt,  re- 
verts to  Asia,  and  the  documents  are  the  languages :  the 
computation  of  time  is  by  epochs,  as  in  the  early  history  of 
the  material  earth,  only  that  we  have  not  to  deal  with 
millions  of  years,  nor  with  a  stratification  of  rocks,  but  with 
a  comparative  span  of  time  (for  the  human  race  on  earth  is 
of  yesterday),  and  the  epochs  are  those  of  our  own  spirit  and 
of  our  self-consciousness. 

We  have  read  latterly  in  the  evenings  your  s  Romisehe 
Studien9  with  great  pleasure, — the  images  of  Roman  life  and 
of  your  own  life  are  refreshing.  I  hope  this  valuable  little 
book  will  make  its  way,  at  this  time  of  political  evolution  and 
provocation, — in  spite  of  the  mental  confusion  and  narrow- 
ness which  result  therefrom. 

What  joy  has  been  reflected  in  our  house,  by  the  beam- 
ing countenance  of  our  Mary,  returned  from  her  wedding 
tour,  Braun  can  tell  you. 

To  yourself  I  wish  a  continuance  of  life  untroubled  in  your 
chosen  country  of  the  arts,  for  I  am  convinced  that  you  can 
only  live  at  Borne ;  but  all  the  more  should  you  pay  visits  to 
the  friends  ultra  monies,  in  Germany  and  England. 

My  wife  will  write  herself.  How  often  we  miss  that  reflex 
of  all  grace  and  goodness,  our  mother,  gone  to  her  home ! 
And  Christiana  too,  is  also  gone  before  her.    .    ,    . 

Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Hare. 

11th  October,  1850. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  I  feel  quite  well  again,  and  am  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  for  my  fifth  volume,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Chinese  language.  I  found  I  could  not  do  my 
task  without  undertaking  this  labour : — all  have  hitherto 
considered  that  language  as  if  consisting  of  signs,  not  of 
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sounds;  and  thus  I  must  make  myself  a  Dictionary  according     CHAP, 
to  the  sounds,  for  only  on  this  basis  can  I  found  any  resem-      ^y' 
blance  with  other  languages. 

Btmsen  to  his  Wife. 

Broadlands :  28th  October,  1850. 

Here  I  am,  most  kindly  received — and  they  have  asked 
exactly  all  the  persons  to  meet  me  whom  I  could  be  sup- 
posed to  like  to  see  :  no  diplomatists,  but  the  Jocelyns, 
Rawlinson,  Honourable  Charles  Murray,  with  a  Persian  who 
accompanies  him;  and  Mr.  Sullivan; — Spencer  Cowper  is 
expected.  All  is  arranged  for  an  alliance  rather  than  for  a 
rupture,  and  that  is  also  my  key-note.  I  have  received  this 
day  from  Badowitz  (dated  23rd  and  24th)  intelligence  of  the 
same  plan  being  adopted,  which  on  the  24th  I  ventured  on 
my  own  responsibility  to-  propose,  and  which  on  the  25th  I 
recommended  to  the  Government: — an  armistice  between 
the  Duchies  and  Denmark — and  negotiations  and  proposals 
for  peace,  at  the  same  time.  That  instruction  has  been  sent 
to  Kiel  and  to  Copenhagen  on  the  23rd.  So  this  augurs  well 
for  a  good  understanding  between  Badowitz  and  myself,  and 
as  a  starting-point  at  Broadlands. 

The  usual  longing  has  already  recommenced,  to  get  back 
to  you  and  your  children,  and  the  life  of  Carlton  Terrace. 
But  it  is  right  to  be  here. 

Bunsen  to  a  Daugkter-in-Law. 

9  Carlton  Terrace :  4th  December,  1850. 

I  must  make  it  the  first  work  of  this  day  to  write  you  a 
line — first  to  explain  why  1  did  not  come  to  you  yesterday  at 
one  o'clock — having  received  your  invitation  not  till  after  one. 
Secondly,  to  bless  you,  and  say  how  I  bless  God,  for  having 
given  you  that  thought  of  showing  sympathy  and  charity  to 
those  outcast  children  of  society,  between  whom  and  this 
stepmother  of  theirs,  God  alone  can  definitely  judge,  and 
who  have  given  proofs  of  their  earnest  wish  to  exchange  a 
life  of  work  and  obedience  for  one  of  reckless  vagabondage. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  love  of  brethren  whom  they  see, 
which  leads  them  to  believe  in  the  love  of  the  Father  whom 
they  do  not  see ;  so  Christ  and  His  beloved  disciple  both  have 

t  2 
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chap,     said ;  and  Pestalozzi  said  the  same  when  he  began  his  Bagged 

MV«      School  about  fifty  years  ago, — and  so  said  that  poor  forlorn 

.  boy,  whom  that  man  of  God  at  the  Hallische  Thor,  at  Berlin, 

reclaimed  after  years  of  prayer  and  toil.     So  all  reclaimed 

Chartists  and  Communists  declare,  as  their  own  experience. 

And  it    touches  me   particularly,  that  you,  my  beloved 

daughter,  spoke  to  them  as  the  Spirit  gave  you  to  speak, 

when  you  had  assembled  them  around  you ;  and  that  you 

did  so  on  the  anniversary  of  a  day  on  which  God  visited  you 

so  visibly,  in  taking  to  Himself  the  child  He  had  given  you ! 

May  God  give  you  grace  and  power  to  go  on  humbly  and 

unostentatiously,  in  this  blessed  way,  thus  showing  yourself 

as  a  true  follower  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  true 

servant,  your  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  aunt,  Elizabeth 

Pry.     God  bless  you ! 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

[Translation.]  Windsor  Castle :  4th  January,  1851. 

Soon  comes  the  tempest  of  the  World's  Exhibition  and  mi- 
gration of  nations — perhaps  also  of  politics  now  slumbering 
in  our  disgrace.  My  duty  is  of  course  to  hold  out  until  the 
end  of  the  Exhibition,  but  then  with  all  caution  to  endea- 
vour after  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  removal,  which  the 
hand  of  God  so  decidedly  defeated  last  year — as  I  can  now 
perceive,  according  to  the  eternal  wisdom  of  His  fatherly 
Providence.  I  meditate  going  in  August  on  leave  of  absence 
with  your  mother  to  Bonn,  with  purpose  to  return  only  to 
take  final  leave.  All  this  I  shall  talk  over  with  you  when  yon 
come  in  February — of  course  the  plan  is  not  to  be  spoken  of; 
the  Ministry  would  be  too  happy  to  send  me  away,  but  the 
King  supports  me  faithfully  and  powerfully.  My  recall  was 
demanded  by  Austria  and  proposed  by  Manteuffel.  You  know 
the  reasons  which  make  it  a  duty  on  my  part  not  readily  to 
yield  to  my  adversaries  this  important  post. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Btocknuvr. 

[Translation.]  London :  Monday,  6th  January,  1851. 

The  only  thing  important  in  a  despatch  received  from 
Berlin  to-day, — the  first  sign  of  life  from  that  quarter  since 
1st  November  of  last  year, — is  that,  to  judge  from  the  expres- 
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sions  made  use  of,  the  London  Protocol  at  least  is  not  to  be     chap. 
signed.  XIV. 

The  days  passed  at  Windsor  have  greatly  refreshed  and 
strengthened  me ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  your  friendship 
then  shown  to  me. 

Bunsen  having  been  very  generally  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  first  Great  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, which  in  such  various  ways  engrossed  attention 
during  the  year  1851,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  fact  of  his  having  had  no  other  connection  with  the 
project,  than  by  taking  a- strong  interest  in  its  accom- 
plishment, and  working  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
his  character  in  favour  of  the  design  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  in  defence  of  it.  That  it  did  not  originate  with 
him,  is  a  simple  fact;  but  it  may  also  be  said  that 
the  idea  was  not  of  the  kind  native  to  his  mind,  to 
which  the  whole  mass  of  interests  connected  with 
trade  and  the  perfecting  of  objects  of  industry  was 
foreign,  and  which  could  only  enter  upon  the  entire 
subject  historically  and  statistically.  Bunsen  admired 
the  royal  grasp  of  mind  in  Prince  Albert,  which  led  to 
a  conception  productive  of  such  beneficial  and  lasting 
effects,  and  perceived  from  the  first,  that  the  results 
could  hardly  fail  to  tend  to  that  friendly  amalgamation 
of  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  objects  of  peace, 
towards  which  all  his  own  efforts  and  wishes  tended. 
The  variety  and  virulence  of  objection  made  to  a  pro- 
posal for  a  comparative  view  of  the  products  of  various 
countries  and  of  the  results  of  industry  of  all  nations, 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  talent  and  to  offer  examples 
on  all  hands — however  rational  and  natural  it  may 
seem  to  be,  now  that  the  complete  success  of  Prince 
Albert's  design  has  created  an  insatiable  desire  after 
such  Exhibitions— would  seem  incredible,  were  it  not 
sufficiently  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  contemporaries 
whose  patience  was  tried  by  it ;  and  Bunsen  and  his 
family  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  brunt  of  animad- 
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chap,    version  on  the  supposed  absurdities  of  the  plan,  and  the 

1    dangers  and  inconveniences  anticipated,  from  the  general 

attribution  of  the  blame  to  him  as  being  its  originator. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  made  open 
show  of  the  ill-humour  felt  and  expressed  by  their  re- 
spective Courts ;  the  sentiments  of  which  prevailed  over 
the  mind  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  the  first  instance  his  permission  was  refused  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Queen  Victoria;  and  was  finally  granted  rather  in 
consideration  of  the  decided  wish  of  the  Prince  to  make 
the  proposed  visit,  than  in  consequence  of  the  argu- 
ments and  the  evidence  which  Bunsen  forcibly  brought 
before  His  Majesty,  to  prove  the  tales  of  conspiracy  to 
be  wholly  fictitious  which  in  continental  Courts  were 
received  as  credible. 

A  nation  which  reads  newspapers  is  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  by  opinion,  and  of  acting  in  unison  as  one 
man;  and  certainly,  from  whatever  cause,  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  was  a  de- 
cided success — the  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  general 
good  humour,  as  well  as  the  demeanour  and  behaviour 
of  the  countless  multitudes,  proved  that  the  English 
public  resolved  to  do  themselves,  and  the  day,  and  the 
cause  of  popular  interests,  all  honour,  as  well  as  to  the 
Queen  and  to  her  Government. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stockmar. 

[Translation.] 

London :  18th  January,  1851. 

.  .  .  The  unmeasured  expressions  in  the  letters  of  X.  and 
Y.  and  Z.,  as  well  as  the  utterances  of  L.  and  G.  and  other 
friends  that  have  been  reported  to  me  from  Berlin, — and  at 
the  same  time,  the  assertions  in  a  letter  of  Humboldt's,  sub- 
dued in  language  by  eighty-two  years  of  age  and  by  Court 
life,  yet  in  another  way  exciting,  have  brought  my  heart, 
already  agitated  by  parting  from  Radowitz,  into  such  a 
commotion  and  dashing  of  waves,  that  I  find  it  doubly  tran- 
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quillising  to  address  to  you  a  few  lines,  and  seek  in  contem-  chap. 
plation  of  you,  of  your  patriotism,  of  your  friendship,  and  of  XIV- 
your  steadiness  of  political  judgment,  to  moderate  the  inward 
storm,  and  in  some  degree  to  lighten  the  burden  that  weighs 
upon  me.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  in  such  a  time,  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  a  King,  and  not  a  free  man.  But  I  am  where  God 
placed  me.  .  •  .  Every  man  who  is  above  fifty  years  old 
bears  his  history  upon  his  own  back.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
endeavour  to  make  men  other  than  they  are :  but  where  evil 
does  not  rule  as  a  principle,  and  the  divine  spark  is  not  quite 
extinguished,  much  can  be  accomplished,  if  the  just  comple- 
ment can  be  found. 

May  God  be  with  you,  and  the  God-favoured  Eoyal  pair 
with  whom  you  dwell ! 

With  a  faithful,  much  saddened,  but  not  desponding  heart, 

Bunsen. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

London :  Thursday  morning,  18th  March,  1851. 

Kiinzel  wishes  to  give  a  characteristic  sketch  of  Peel — 
and  that  is  what  you  alone  can  write,  or  dictate.  Pray  do  it. 
Life  is  short,  and  your  words  will  remain.  I  refer  you  to- 
day, meanwhile,  to  your  own  letter  (sent,  I  think,  to  the 
'  Deutsche  Zeitung ')  on  the  subject  of  the  cavillers  against 
Peel  in  Germany,  in  the  autumn  of  1850.  You  once  de- 
voted much  time  to  Guizot,  and  I  rejoice  that  you  can  now 
place  Peel  on  a  German  pillar  of  honour, — that  would  be  a 
work  far  more  rewarding  the  effort,  and  for  Germans  more 
instructive,  and  more  especially  consoling. 

One  of  my  dearest  and  best  friends,  Lachmann,  has  died 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  at  Berlin.  I  am  much  grieved  by 
this  loss.     Tieck  too  is  dead. 

...  The  Tories  are  still  spreading  the  alarm  of  plague, 
famine,  insurrection,  &c,  &c,  as  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
Exhibition.     Mundus  insanit.     I  am  in  '  Egypt.' 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

26th  April,  1861. 

.  .  .  The  Prince  of  Prussia  is  to  arrive  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  29th.  ...  I  am  finishing  the  fourth  volume  of '  Egypt ' 
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CHAP,  for  the  press,  having  in  the  latter  months  retouched  the 
xlv-  second  and  third  for  the  English  edition.  The  results  are  still 
more  decisive  than  I  had  expected.  The  history  of  nations 
can,  approximately,  be  carried  on  up  to  9,000  years  before 
our  time ;  the  history  of  the  dream-period,  in  which  language 
and  mythology  arose,  extends  to  between  15,000  and  20,000 
years ;  and  all  this  in  the  development  of  the  race  of  our 
blood-relations.  But  our  chronology  extends  with  astrono- 
mical certainty  to  above  3,600  years  before  Christ. 

Old  President  Schon  has  written  me  an  admirable  letter; 
he  is,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  still  full  of  hope  for  Germany 
and  Prussia,  and  for  the  victory  of  what  is  right  and  good, 
and  of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  nation,  just  as  when 
he  wrote  the  letters  to  Stein  in  1812  and  1813,  which  I  hope 
you  will  have  read  in  the  *  Life  of  Stein,'  vol.  iii.  B. 

I  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  Prince  interests  himself  for 
that  truly  remarkable  school  of  Monro's  at  Harrow  Weald. 
No  doubt,  the  small  publication  will  be  known  to  the  Prince, 
on  the  subject  of  that  institution,  which  gives  important 
promise  for  the  future  about  the  cultivation  of  real  school- 
masters and  preachers  for  the  people — otherwise,  it  is  at  his 
service.     I  happen  to  know  something  about  that  school* 

Prom  the  newly-discovered  work  of  the  Bishop  Hippolytus 
of  the  year  230,  it  would  appear  that  the  Nicene  Creed  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  one-sided. 

Bunsen  to  Julius  Schnorr  von  CaroU/eld. 

[Translation.] 

London :  28th  April,  1851. 

I  rejoice  to  see  in  your  case  that  misfortune  and  trial 
better  reveal  what  is  in  the  man,  than  good  fortune ;  and 
that  you  maintain  equanimity  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  Who  could  have  believed,  dear  friend,  that  there 
had  been  in  Germany  so  much  wickedness  and  faithlessness? 
Still  we  will  sing  the  Magnificat,  out  of  which,  in  the  indig- 
nation of  your  honest  heart,  you  quote  a  suitable  verse.  I 
fear  these  times  will  deprive  many  a  man  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world — short-sighted  though  they 
be.  Pray  read  with  me  the  seventy-third  Psalm,  as  I  have 
translated  it. 

Do  you  know,  dear  friend,  that  I  think  you  ought  to  come 
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to  London  during  the  Exhibition  ?    My  proposal  is,  that  you     CHAP, 
should  alight  here,  No.  9  Carlton  Terrace — where  your  room      XIV- 
is  ready  for  you.    The  sooner  you  come,  the  better — says  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  with  best  greeting.     Surely,  you  will 
come? 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

London :  10th  May,  1851. 

...  In  this  very  year,  therefore,  before  the  end  of  July, 
you  ought  to  have  been  here.  In  July  the  Court  goes  into  the 
country ;  from  August  to  April  is  the  empty  period.  June 
is  therefore  the  best  month.  In  May  we  have  the  house  full ; 
but  from  the  10th  June  you  would  be  most  welcome. 

We  all  rejoice  at  the  cheerfulness  with  which  you  have 
accepted  our  invitation.  God  will  grant  a  blessing  to  your 
coming !    All  greet  you,  including  Neukomm. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

April,  1851. 

Tell  your  excellent  B that  he  should  not  take  it  ill 

of  Germans,  that  they  give  him  as  an  Israelite  the  hindmost 
place : — that  will  not  be  of  long  continuance  ;  it  is  ever  more 
becoming  clear  to  me,  in  beholding  tne  Jewish  dispensation 
from  the  stand-point  of  universal  history,  that  whoever  will 
not  give  up  the  world's  history  in  despair,  must  assume  in 
his  own  soul  the  future  fact  of  the  Christianising,  Hellenis- 
ing,  Germanising,  of  the  Jewish  system ;  and  say  to  him- 
self, as  a  son  of  Israel,  that  he  is  thus  brought  nearer  to 
Abraham  than  he  was  before.  Such  sons  of  Israel  must  there- 
fore help  the  sons  of  Japhet  to  Hellenise  Christianity,  to  raise 
it  to  the  idea  of  entire  humanity ;  in  other  words,  to  found 
the  true  Hero-worship  with  the  one  true  Dionysos-Osiris  at 
its  head.     That  sounds  absurd,  but  is  yet  true ! 

Extract  from  a  Daughter's  Letter. 

Carlton  Terrace  :  3rd  May,  1861. 

...  I  hope  you  will  have  heard  something  of  my  mother's 
impression  of  the  splendid  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on 
Thursday,  the  1st — and  I  wish  you  could  hear  how  my  father 
speaks  about  it — he  was  so  happy  that  all  had  turned  out  so 
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CHAP,  well,  that  in  the  evening  after  E.  and  G.  had  sung  many 
^^'  favourite  pieces  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  and  Neukomin, 
he  asked  us  all  to  join  in  a  few  verses  of  '  Sei  Lob  und 
Ehr  dem  hochsten  Gut9 — as  the  only  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  entire  satisfaction. 
He  looks  upon  this  Exhibition  as  most  important  also  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  in  honouring  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large,  by  an  assemblage  of  the  people,  attended  and 
countenanced  and  sympathised  in  by  royalty  and  nobility ; 
not  as  in  former  times,  a  costly  gathering  of  and  for  kings 
and  princes  and  grandees  alone,  with  attendants  and  spec- 
tators. 

Bunsen  to  Max  Miiller. 

[Translation.] 

Carlton  Terrace :  seven  a.m.,  15th  May,  1851. 

(Olymp.  ii.  1,  by  German  chronology.) 

I  must  after  all  take  my  early  hour  for  writing  to  yon, 
instead  of  writing  or  preparing  a  chapter  for  my  fifth 
Book  on  6  Egypt ';  for  I  foresee  that  the  day's  flood,  beginning 
with  breakfast-time,  will  not  have  ebbed  till  after  midnight : 
and  I  must  utter  to  you  two  sorts  of  things:  first,  my 
thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  plan  of  your  lectures. 
You  have  considered  the  Epos  in  its  full  significance  as  to 
universal  history ;  and  for  the  first  time  brought  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  earliest  time  of  the  epic  nations,  and  their 
original  consciousness  of  language.  That  has  given  me 
inexpressible  pleasure,  and  revived  in  me  the  longing  after 
your  presence,  and  of  being  enabled  to  read  to  you  some 
chapters,  the  writing  of  which  has  been  an  exquisite  delight 
to  me. 

I  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
in  the  belief  of  their  reality,  and  by  the  method  I  have 
followed  all  through :  and  the  greatness  of  the  result  has 
astonished  me.  Having  finished  this  section,  I  felt  the 
courage  to  add  to  the  Preface  composed  last  Easter,  an  In- 
troduction, entitled  '  History  and  Method  of  the  Contem- 
plation of  the  History  of  Humanity : '  and  have  thus  reverted, 
as  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  to  the  last  Paradise  of  my  inner- 
most consciousness  of  life ;  my  prescient  grasp  of  future 
discovery,  having  been  in  the  solemn  nights  from  1810  to 
1813   consecrated  into  a  vow;  and  the  statement  thereof 
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having  been  written  at  Berlin,  to  ask  the  confirmation  of     CHAP 

Niebuhr  in  the  last  weeks  of  my  German  (as  distinguished     1 

from  my  cosmopolite)  life — January,  1816. 

What  I  wrote  down  in  1816  now  comes  full  and  fresh  be- 
fore my  mind,  after  thirty-five  years :  my  Indian  voyage  is 
become  an  Egyptian  voyage,  and  the  life-voyage  tends  to- 
wards its  close.  But  having,  since  1816,  sought  the  form 
and  the  occasion  for  seizing  that  original  idea  of  youth,  as 
a  fixed  point  of  aim,  having  devoted  to  it  the  life  of  life, 
thought,  research,  enquiry  :  having,  in  the  narrow  valleys  of 
active  duty  and  of  individual  investigation,  lost  sight  of  the 
glorious  prospects  from  sunny  summits  (except  in  single 
moments  of  rapturous  vision) — now,  at  length,  has  the 
flood  of  Egyptian  enquiry,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  lifted 
me  once  again  upon  the  Ararat  from  whence  I  had  descended 
into  the  conflict  of  existence.  I  only  intended  to  give  a 
summary  view  of  the  mode  of  treating  the  world's  history : 
and  to  my  astonishment,  something  different  has  come  out, 
at  which  I  start  back  amazed,  but  gaze  with  rapture,  and 
devote  myself  with  all  my  heart's  youthful  glow. 

I  believe  I  have  to  acknowledge  a  part  of  my  happiness  as 
procured  to  me  by  enemies  and  opponents;  for  what  the 
newspapers  say  is  true,  not  only  the  Prussian  Camarilla  and 
her  instruments  in  the  Ministry,  but  those  higher  powers 
which  seek  to  strangle  in  their  embrace  both  Prussia  and 
Germany,  have  demanded  of  the  King  my  recall ;  but- as  yet 
he  has  supported  me  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  friend,  as  well 
as  of  a  Bang.  Such  attacks  rouse  in  me  at  once  both  rage  and 
courage :  and  since  on  the  day  of  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
our  thorough  defeat  (20th  November,  1850),  I  determined  to 
complete  my  Egyptian  work,  God  has  graciously  imparted  to 
me  such  courage  abundantly.  Never  have  I  worked  with  such 
a  satisfactory  result,  since  that  time  when,  besieged  on  the 
Capitol  by  the  Pope,  and  left  to  my  fate  by  Berlin  from  the 
Oth  January  to  Easter  Sunday,  1838, 1  first  designed  the  five 
books  on  Egypt.  Not  even  the  Great  Exhibition  nor  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  have  caused  a 
break ;  the  fourth  volume  was  closed  on  Sunday  evening,  27th 
April,  and  early  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  I  wrote,  at  Dover,  the 
first  chapter  of  the  6  Traditions  of  the  Earliest  Times,'  after 
the  Preface  (mentioned  already)  had  been  granted  to  me  on 
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CHAP.     Easter  Sunday.     On  the  27th  May,  all  that  had  been  con- 
X1V'      nected  with  the  visit  of  the  Prince  had  rung  out  its  last 
echoes  on  the  strand  of  Dover,  whither  I  accompanied  him, 
as  I  had  gone  there  to  receive  him. 

I  have  now  advanced  as  far  as  Leibnitz,  in  the  historical 
view,  which  will  be  closed  with  Schelling  and  Hegel,  Gothe 
and  Schiller,  and  which  began  with  Abraham. 

Now,  you  should  come  here,  just  at  this  time,  if  Oxford 
and  the  gods  of  the  Veda  permit.  Meanwhile  I  announce 
that  G.  will  accompany  the  amiable  Prince  Frederick  William 
with  Colonel  Fischer  to  Oxford,  and  show  the  future  King 
of  Prussia  (incognito)  the  European  Benares. 

I  have  still  something  to  suggest  about  the  '  Niebelungen.' 
Your  admirable  letter  ripened  in  my  mind  a  thought  which 
often  has  shot  through  it, — that  the  slightly  veiled  historical 
foundation  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  its  most  ancient  nationali- 
ties, have  never  been  sufficiently  examined  into  and  brought 
into  evidence.  Grimm  does  not  care  for  what  is  historical 
further  than  his  own  *  Beginnings  of  Nations '  are  concerned : 
and  my  dear  deceased  Lachmann  was  always  disinclined  to 
concern  himself  with  it.  When  I  wrote  for  Chateaubriand 
(in  1825)  that  short  essay  in  French  which  he  printed  in  his 
'  Melanges,'  I  read  through  all  that  had  been  published  on 
the  point  which  most  nearly  concerned  me,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  scantiness  of  matter  collected ;  and  since  that 
time  I  have  not  heard  of  any  further  enquiry  on  the  subject 
Yet  how  can  one  believe  that  the  notices  of  Giinther  and  the 
Burgundians  in  the  poems,  should  stand  alone  and  single  of 
their  kind?  To  me  it  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  myth 
which  brings  Attila  and  the  great  Theodoric  of  the  Visi- 
goths together  as  contemporaries,  has  its  historical  root  in 
the  fact,  that  Theodoric  King  of  the  Visigoths  fell  in  the 
critical  battle  of  Chalons,  451,  contending  against  Attila, 
while  his  son  Thorismund,  rallying  the  forces  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father,  by  a  last  effort  overcame  the  Barbarians, 
and  proved  himself  the  victor :  whereupon  the  Franks  drove 
the  Huns  across  the  Shine.  Hence  it  is  that  Attila  is 
connected  with  the  great  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  (who 
lived  forty  years  later),  and  with  the  royal  house  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  their  kingdom  itself — with  all  which  never- 
theless Attila  could  have  had  nothing  to  do.     By  neglecting 
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such  scattered  particulars,  one  falls  at  last  into  the  Gorres-  CHAP. 
Grimm-twilight,  in  which,  not  only  everything  is  everything,  *IV. 
but  everything  becomes  nothing.  Etzel  is  to  the  perceptions 
of  Grimm  not  Attila,  but  a  ' raillery  of  tradition/  allowing  of 
no  certain  conclusion.  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  wherever 
the  instrument  is  not  wanting  to  point  out  and  prove  the 
process  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  historical 
materials,  out  of  which  (by  a  mode  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  process  of  originating  language  in  the  first  period  of 
man)  the  epic  tradition  organically  proceeds,  the  genius  of 
epic  poetry,  when  its  due  time  is  come,  interposes  its  grasp, 
with  an  historical  consciousness  of  destiny ;  as  does  the  tragic 
poet  at  a  later  period.  If  you  should  have  time,  pray  follow 
up  this  track.  Your  generation  and  your  fraternity  have 
their  weak  side  in  this  (the  historical)  direction :  and  all  that 
concerns  that  enigma  called  '  people '  has  been  driven  too 
much  into  the  background  by  the  superciliousness  and  pom- 
posity of  our  critical  system  of  research.  The  saying  of  our 
humourists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that '  Nothing  new  has 
taken  place  in  Germany  since  the  death  of  Hermann,'  might 
be  repeated  with  the  alteration,  '  since  Siegfried's  death.9  The 
popular  mind  which  mourned  over  the  fall  and  murder  of 
Hermann,  was  the  same  which  formed  in  its  tragic  mood 
the  tradition  of  Sigurd.  Must  not  the  hearts  of  our  own 
ancestors,  whose  blood  flows  in  our  veins,  have  felt  as  we  do 
under  similar  emergencies  ?  In  all  times  and  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day  false  brethren  have  betrayed,  sold,  and  murdered 
the  German  Prince  called  the  People.  Had  we  but,  even 
now,  a  Siegfried-Hermann  !  Exsurget  ultor ! 

The  Exhibition  is  and  will  remain  the  most  poetical  event 
of  our  time,  and  one  deserving  a  place  in  the  world's  history. 
La  Anglais  ont  fait  de  la  po4sie  sans  s'en  douter9  as  M.  Jour- 
dain  was  found  to  have  made  prose.  As  soon  as  you  can, 
come  to  see  the  Exhibition  and  us  ! 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  a  Daughter. 

9  Carlton  Terrace :  25th  August,  1851. 

I  should  like  to  procure  you  a  glimpse  of  our  usual  luncheon 
and  tea-table,  which  (particularly  the  latter)  is  generally 
surrounded  by  an  average  number  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
six  guests,  very  various  and  distinct  from  each  other.     First, 
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CHAP,     you  would  see  Wichern,  from  Hamburgh,  with  his  tall  com- 
XIV.      manding  figure,   and  his  fine,  mild,  but  jet  decided  and 
"  energetic  countenance,  and  his  deep  bass  is  always  heard 

pervading  all  other  voices.  Then  (usually  sitting  next  him) 
Bernays,  from  Bonn,  forms  the  strangest  possible  contrast, 
with  his  small,  quicksilver  figure,  and  black-bearded,  restless 
clever  face.  Then  Lieber,  from  America,  with  his  fixed, 
melancholy,  sentimental  look,  joining  nevertheless  in  con- 
versation with  great  zest  and  interest,  always  mixing  in 
strange  outlandish  compliments.  Next  to  him,  Waagen, 
with  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  good  humour  and  anecdote, 
always  for  the  benefit  of  everyone  within  reach  of  listening. 
Then  Gerhard,  with  his  benevolent  expression,  ready  either 
for  serious  or  learned  talk,  or  for  any  joke  or  fun  that  may 
be  going  on;  and  his  wife,  with  her  never-failing,  mild 
cheerfulness  and  interest  in  everything,  without  any  fuss  or 
fidgeting,  thus  giving  only  pleasure  in  daily  intercourse 
and  no  trouble.  These  are  the  inmates  of  the  house,  to 
which  you  must  suppose  in  addition  a  regular  supply  of  un- 
expected guests  drop  in  at  every  meal.  Yesterday,  Pastor 
Krummacher  came  with  two  daughters  to  make  a  call ; — and 
while  we  detained  his  daughters  here,  he  joined  Wichern 
and  several  others  to  inspect  some  Bagged  Schools.  They 
returned  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  home  set  were  just 
ready  to  rise  from  table,  so  room  could  be  made  for 
the  five  who  entered.  First,  Wichern ;  then  Cramer,  from 
Lyons  (whom  we  much  liked),  who  married  Elizabeth  Sieve- 
king;  Krummacher;  Le  Grand,  brother  of  the  friend  of  Ober- 
lin ;  and  a  Mr.  Marriot,  of  Basle,  a  kind  of  missionary  going 
about  all  Germany,  and  seeming  more  of  a  German  than  an 
Englishman. 

On  Saturday  evening,  when  Count  Albert  Pourtales  was 
here  (his  company  is  most  agreeable,  and  he  has  not  for- 
gotten his  visit  at  Totteridge  in  1848),  and  F.,  wishing  to 
divert  the  course  of  conversation,  endeavoured  to  lead 
Waagen  to  relate  a  celebrated  story  of  his,  Waagen  was 
deeply  engaged  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  five  Pro- 
fessors from  Berlin,  and  thus  she  found  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  call  in  rather  a  louder  tone,  'Herr  Professor!1 
whereupon  five  figures  instantly  started  up  with  a  bow, 
responsive  to  the  appeal,  which  each  supposed  intended  for 
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himself !  Wichern  makes  good  use  of  his  time ;  every  CHAP, 
minute  of  the  day  that  is  left  unoccupied  in  his  present  XIV- 
business  (of  examining  establishments  and  institutions, 
taking  cognisance  of  what  is  accomplished  and  what  is 
wanting)  makes  him  unhappy,  as  his  active  and  almost 
restless  mind  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  be  bent 
strongly  in  one  decided  direction.  We  directed  him  yester- 
day to  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  as  he  wished  to  witness 
the  Puseyite  worship ;  and  he  came  back  with  a  headache, 
from  having  heard  one  uninterrupted  chant  in  unintelligible 
succession  during  two  hours  and  a  half.  To-day,  he  is  gone 
with  George  to  Pentonville.  About  four  o'clock,  we  drive  to 
dine  at  Upton  with  Mr.  Gurney,  a  party  of  sixteen,  in  three 
carriages,  half  of  the  party  being  unacquainted  with  the 
English  language. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

St.  Leonard's :  4th  September,  1851. 

I  must  tell  you  myself  how  happy  I  am,  and  how  well ! 
The  strengthening  effect  of  the  sea  air  is  not  to  be  described. 
I  have  only  to  take  care  not  to  be  too  much  excited ;  for  I 
should  prefer  never  to  sleep,  but  work  on,  except  when  lying 
stretched  out  on  the  beach,  as  I  feel  no  fatigue.  It  is  here 
most  enjoyable!  E.  and  E.  have  arranged  everything  in 
perfection.  Else  von  Arnim  is  lovely;  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wied  most  amiable ;  the  brother  of  the  Princess, 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Nassau,  is  the  handsomest  prince  I 
have  seen.  What  luxury,  in  this  security  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted !  You  are  wanting  to  us — but  we  are  glad  of  the 
reason  why. 

1  Out  of  children  grow  up  people,'  as  the  German  proverb 
says ;  and  out  of  pages  grow  books.  My  '  Hippolytus '  has 
grown  into  two  volumes.  The  order  of  the  day  is :  I  rise  at 
five;  walk  on  the  sea-shore  from  half-past  eight  to  nine; 
breakfast;  work  till  twelve,  then  a  second  walk  till  one 
o'clock.  The  Princess  holds  her  Court  sitting  on  the  sands ; 
we  talk  and  read  aloud.  Best  from  one  to  half-past ;  then 
dine ;  from  two  to  three,  talking  and  music ;  from  three  to 
six,  driving  or  walking ;  from  six  to  eight,  working ;  then  tea ; 
after  that,  general  conversazione.  I  sit  on  the  balcony,  head 
uncovered :  Ernest  sings,  so  does  that  dear  Else. 
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CHAP* 

Xiv.  Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

[Translation.] 

St.  Leonard  Von-Sea :  12th  September,  1851. 

I  hope  the  meeting  of  German  Protestants  (Kirchentag) 
in  Elberfeld  will  have  blessed  results  for  church  and  country ; 
let  us  but  have  action  and  fraternal  co-operation;  let  us 
have  no  further  Confessions  of  faith  and  doctrine,  besides 
that  excellent  one  which  the  Assembly  has  already  made ! 
I  do  not  object  to  the  alliance  (Confoederatio),  instead  of 
complete  union  (JTnio),  as  things  now  are:  may  the  sacred 
work  of  the  *  Union '  not  be  destroyed ! — the  stubble  may 
well  burn,  for  much  of  evil  has  found  place  there.  Only  let 
not  the  wholly  antiquated  Confessions  be  placed  in  front ! 
For  that  which  we  ought  essentially  to  acknowledge  and 
teach,  Christ's  own  consciousness  of  Himself,  is  not  yet  to  be 
discerned  in  that  well-meant  mixture  of  Byzantinism,  Scho- 
lasticism, and  Formalism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Formula  Concordia :  and  of  the  deeds  of  Christ  there  is  far 
less  mention  than  of  what  happened  to  Him  from  the  Birth 
to  the  Ascension.  The  height  of  action  was  with  Him  en- 
durance :  and  therein  the  central  point  of  a  renewed  con- 
sciousness must  and  will  be  placed,  as  the  mystery  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  lies  in  self-sacrifice. 

Bunsen  to  Platner. 

[Translation.] 

London :  20th  September,  1851. 

Mr  Beloved  Old  Friend, — I  cannot  let  Braun  depart 
without  sending  you  a  sign  of  life  and  of  affection  :  but  first 
of  all  pray  accept  the  assurance  of  heartiest  sympathy  from 
my  wife  and  myself  on  your  irreparable  loss.  We  are  thank- 
ful to  hear  that  God  mercifully  preserves  to  you  not  only 
a  tolerable  share  of  health,  but  also  a  fresh  and  cheerful 
spirit,  which  is  of  yet  more  value.  What  you  tell  me  of 
your  continued  philosophical  studies  is  an  additional  proof 
to  me  that  the  essential  does  not  fail  to  outlive  all  besides: 
I  have  also  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  free  philo- 
sophical enquiry,  such  as  we  find  in  Giordano  Bruno  and 
Spinosa,  claims  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  Plato  among  the 
greatest  and  highest  of  human  contemplations.  In  my  mind 
the  formulae  as  to  the  opposition  and  the  unity  of  Sein  (to 
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Be)  and  Warden  (to  Become)  take  a  different  shape,  as  you  CHAP, 
shall  read,  please  God,  next  year  in  Book  V.  of  my  Egyptian  XIV- 
work.  Our  greatest  thinkers,  alas  !  in  their  restoration  of 
true  philosophy,  allowed  the  conscious  Will  to  escape  them, 
and  with  it  personality,  that  is,  self-consciousness — without 
which  we  can  conceive  neither  of  God  nor  of  Man.  Person- 
ality is  not  limitation. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  read  '  Carri&re's  Discourses' 
and  the  '  Life  of  Bruno,  by  Bartolm&s ;'  and  Dr.  Braun  has 
undertaken  to  take  with  him  the  two  books  for  you  in  my 
name,  as  a  memorial  of  an  old  friend.  Pray  let  me  soon 
hear  from  you  again :  I  shall  always  try  to  reply  quickly. 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

[Translation.] 

1st  November!  1851. 

I  am  decidedly  against  your  being  modelled  into  a  Govern- 
ment official.  In  the  future  condition  of  things,  a  young 
man  of  ability  must  only  enter  the  public  service  when  he 
is  independent,  and  can  resign  when  he  sees  cause.  The 
bureaucracy  of  the  Prussian  State  will  be  in  future  looked 
upon  as  servitude ;  wherefore,  then,  should  you  not  strive  to 
be  first  a  free  man,  and  then  a  candidate  for  office?  The 
case  may  be  different  with  philologers,  theologians,  judges, 
and  luminaries  of  science. 

23rd  December. — Louis  Napoleon  asserts,  that  he,  as  well 
as  the  first  Napoleon,  desires  liberty  in  legality.  But  of 
what  does  his  system  consist?  Solely  of  rule  from  above, 
without  any  degree  of  spontaneous  activity  below.  The  Na- 
poleonic system  is  more  despotic  than  that  of  Nero.  The 
modern  police  centralisation  is  a  machine  of  oppression,  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  from  which  the  Restoration  and 
Louis  Philippe  had  also  to  suffer,  through  their  own  fault. 
The  parliamentary  system,  without  municipal  and  provincial 
freedom,  is  an  absurdity. 

12th  February. — Beware  of  separating  politics  from  right 
and  rectitude! — not  because  *  honesty  is  the  best  policy9 
(which  may  be  very  falsely  interpreted),  but  because  poli- 
tical action  rightly  signifies  nothing  but  the  application  of 
moral  reason  to  public  concerns  and  relations. 

VOL.   II.  T 
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CHAP. 
™  Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Hare. 

Christmas  Day,  1851. 

The  Nemesis  has  fallen  upon  the  author  of  the  London 
Protocol  and  of  the  Greek  affair :  Lord  Palmerston  has  fallen 
by  being  in  opposition  to  the  Cabinet,  Lord  John  at  the 
head,  about  the  Napoleon  affair,  he  (Lord  P.)  having  gone 
the  length  of  saying  England  approved  all  Louis  Napoleon 
had  done — which  he  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  say.  This 
is  true,  but  still  a  secret. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PB08FBC1S  OP  GERMANY — '  HIPPOLTTU8  '—PROTOCOL  OP  8TH  MAT,  1862— 
COUNT  USKDOM's  NARRATIVE — VISIT  TO  GLASGOW — INVERARY — AFFAIR 
OF  NEUPCHATEL — THE  MOSAIC  BOOKS— ST.  GILES — DEACONESSES — MAZZINI 
— DESPONDING  TIEWS  OP  GERMANY— FUNERAL  OP  THE  DUKE  OP  WEL- 
LINGTON—  LETTER  ON  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  —  GENERAL  SCHARNHOR8T — 
LORD  DERBY'S  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION — THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE — CHANGE 
OF  MINISTRY  —  EDINBURGH  DIPLOMA — MRS.  BEECHER  STOWE — CRYSTAL 
PALACE — COLOGNE  SINGERS — MR.  LA  YARD — NINEVEH — NATAL  REVIEW — 
DEDICATION  OF  '  HIPPOLYTUS  ' — THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCES  AT  BERLIN — 
CTDDESDON   PALACE— POLICY  OF  RUSSIA — MENACE  OP  WAR. 

Bunsen  to  Bcuron  Stockmar.  CHAP. 

[Translation.]  XV* 

London :  New  Year,  1852. 

Joy  and  well-being  in  the  great  and  threatening  year 
1852,  be  to  my  dear  friend  Stockmar!  shall  be  my  first 
greeting  in  the  '  sacred  hour  of  prime.'  I  believe  in  God 
and  in  Germany,  and  then  also  in  the  vital  powers  of  the 
principles  of  the  English  Constitution ;  and  nobody  rejoices 
more  than  I  do  in  the  grand  and  high  reality  (single  in 
its  kind,  however,  since  King  William  of  Orange)  of  the 
Royal  Pair  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  If  England  and 
Germany  remain  united,  what  can  the  power  of  evil  effect  ? 
Tou  and  I  feel  alike  in  protesting  against  the  principle  of 
death,  in  praetorian  imperialism,  and  in  democratic  police 
centralisation.  And,  lastly,  we  are  agreed  in  the  resolve  to 
exert  all  the  strength  that  is  in  us,  to  the  end  that  neither 
superstition  nor  infidelity,  neither  priestcraft  nor  atheism, 
shall  rule  over  the  people. 

That  for  this  purpose  light  from  above  may  be  granted 
by  guidance  of  which  the  iron  rule  of  the  dark  despot,  Self,* 

*  '  Das  Ich,  der  dunkele  Despot.'    See  Riickert's  translation  of  King 
Jelil-ed-Din  Rami's  lines. 

T  2 
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CHAP.     may  ^  broken  through,  and  the  reality  of  freedom  evoked, 
xv.       — and,  besides,  that  we  and  all  who  are  dear  and  precious  to 
ns  may  be  preserved   in   health, — is  the  wish  uttered,  in 
fullness  of  heart,  to  a  dear  friend,  by  Bunsek. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Sunday  morning :  18th  January,  1852. 

As  I  was  on  the  way  to  your  door  in  the  Palace  yester- 
day morning,  I  saw  the  Prince  hastening  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  I  withdrew  without  having  told  you  how 
much  the  living  with  you  in  these  latter  days  has  refreshed 
me.  You  will  feel  that,  when  you  consider  that  I  am  under 
no  illusion  as  to  the  condition  of  things  at  Berlin,  and  in 
the  whole  of  Europe  :  of  which  you  will  be  yet  more  aware 
when  you  read  what  the  spirit  has  moved  me  to  say  as  to 
the  confusion  and  destitution  of  the  spiritual  condition  in 
the  whole- of  Europe.  It  was  with  a  solemn  consciousness 
that  I  paced  up  and  down,  before  breakfast  (at  Windsor 
Castle)  in  the  fine  Corridor,  and  beheld  the  sunshine  with 
the  clearest  blue  sky  above  the  towers  and  turrets :  medi- 
tating upon  the  happiness  that  dwells  within  those  walls, 
founded  in  reason  and  integrity  and  love, — a  pattern  of  the 
well-ordered  and  inwardly  vigorous  and  flourishing  life  that 
spreads  all  around,  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  great  island. 
And  farther  off  did  I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  storm  that 
sweeps  now  over  the  continent,  and  threatens  our  ever-beloved 
fatherland.  And  in  that  fatherland  dwells  also  a  noble 
people,  a  great  people,  full  of  grand  recollections  and  of  the 
germs  of  future  life — and  a  King,  whose  energies  are  so  high 
and  noble  : — and  yet  all  causes  are  dragging  us  within  the 
compass  of  the  whirlwind  of  confusion  and  destruction !  A 
blessing  upon  those  walls,  and  the  life  within  and  around 
them.  It  is  a  consolation  that  such  a  spot  should  exist  on 
earth ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  have  seen  it,  and  for  all  the 
goodness  and  kindness  I  have  there  experienced. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

30th  January,  1852. 

.  .  •  X.  related  to  him,  that  when  he  was  Envoy,  at 
Vienna,  Schwarzenberg  sent  for  him  one  day,  and  said — 
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'  The  President  offers,  through  Persigny  (in  exchange  for  the     CHAP. 
Rhine  frontier  and  Belgium) — to  Prussia,  Hanover  and  Old-       xv- 
enburg;   to  Austria,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;   to  Russia, 
Constantinople.'    The  Emperor  Nicholas  said  the  same  to 
Lamorici&re.     They  both  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

The  younger  Jerome  communicated  the  following  words  of 
the  President  addressed  to  himself : — '  La  chute  de  Palmerston 
est  le  coup  le  plus  grave  que  j'aie  re9u :  c'6tait  le  seul  ami 
sincere  que  j'avais :  tant  qu'il  £tait  Ministre,  FAngleterre 
n'avait  point  d'alli£s.' 

Friday,  23rd  January. — I  have  read,  and  considered,  the 

highly  instructive  picture  of  that  journey  of  May,  1851 :  and 

my  result  is : — 

Many  are  the  rogues ; 
Few  the  men  of  honour ; 
And  prophets  there  are  none. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  an  immoral  and  untrue  nation 
may  be  yet  worse  off  than  one  believing  in  truth  and  moral 
responsibility.  We  possess,  indeed,  no  saving  statesmen, 
but  we  have  prophets :  therefore,  we  have  a,  future  in  store. 

Extracts  from  Diaries* 

Llanover:  3rd  February,  1852. 

As  usual,  the  day  fixed  for  the  Queen's  opening  of  Par- 
liament was  sunshiny,  and  almost  spring-like.  At  about 
one  o'clock  we  took  up  our  post  on  the  terrace,  with 
some  friends  that  we  had  invited :  the  Queen  was  much 
cheered,  and  the  whole  scene,  as  ever,  gay  and  bright :  the 
most  striking  part,  perhaps,  was  the  entire  park  as  one  sea 
of  heads  in  motion,  gilded  by  the  sun,  after  the  procession 
had  passed.  In  the  afternoon  my  father  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  hear  the  anticipated  explanation  between 
Lord  John  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

On  coming  home  my  father  said  the  attack  made  upon 
the  Whig  Government  might  be  termed  tragical — a  misuse 
of  intelligence  and  power  of  speech, — after  Lord  John,  in 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  had  given  a 
dignified  and  gentlemanlike  explanation  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
leaving  office.  The  explanation  my  father,  of  course,  knew 
before,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  denial  of  misconduct 
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CHAP,     in  going  beyond  instructions,  in  the  French  question.  When 
xv*       he  left  the  House,  the  members  were  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  debate  on  the 
Address  to  the  Queen  could  begin. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  explanations  of  Lord 
John  will  have  done  much  good,  in  showing  what  the  per- 
sonal influence  and  importance  of  the  Queen  is — whereas 
the  general  opinion  was  only  too  mnch  inclined  to  buP- 
pose  her  power  to  be  nominal,  and  that  the  decision  as 
well  as  the  management  of  affairs  rested  entirely  with  her 
Ministers. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stockmar. 

[Translation.] 

Wednesday :  4th  February,  1852. 

I  thought  of  you  when  I  purchased  three  copies  of  Lanci- 
zolle's  '  Oeistesworte  cms  Grothe's  W&rken,' — and  guessed  well 
that  you  would  not  let  that  which  I  showed  you  out  of  your 
hands.  Thus  I  ask  you  to  retain  what  was  intended  for 
you !  I  have  ordered  a  dozen  more  copies  of  this  Japhetic 
rendering  of  the  Bible. 

I  heard  the  two  speakers  last  night.  The  House  was 
divided  in  appreciation :  yet  I  am  convinced  that  when  the 
House  and  the  nation  shall  have  read  and  digested  the  docu- 
ments, Lord  P.  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  in  the  wrong. 
That  was  the  impression  with  which  I  retired  at  half  past 
eight,  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
(incomparable  even  with  recollections  of  Ludwig  Tieck) 
by  the  person  of  most  genius  in  England — Mrs.  Fanny 
Eemble,  intermingled  with  the  magic  tones  of  Mendelssohn: 
thus  to  forget  for  some  hours  the  whole  misere. 

P.S.  It  occurs  to  me  that  only  in  one  point  all  were 
agreed ; — in  maintaining  the  Protestant  principle.  That  is 
the  chord  which  still  sounds  when  struck. 

Bunsen  to  Archdeacon  Ha/re. 

Hatchford :  22nd  March,  1852. 

...  I  am  afraid  that  when  you  come  to  see  the  Index  of 
my  '  Hippolytus/  you  will  say,  with  a  smile,  that  I  have 
crammed  into  it  an  Universal  and  Church  History,  cum  quibus- 
dam  edits.    Still  you  will  find,  that  I  have  done  justice  to  the 
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title  within  the  smallest  compass  possible.  When  I  came  to  CHAP, 
the  review  of  1500  years'  Constitution  of  the  Church,  I  re-  xv- 
sisted  the  temptation,  or  rather  the  claim  of  the  subject,  and 
entered  not  into  what  has  passed  between  Hippolytus  and  our 
modern  times.  But  when  I  attempted  to  slur  over  in  a 
similar  manner  the  1500  years  between  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice of  believers  at  Borne,  under  Severus  and  Alexander,  and 
our  poor  Ecclesia  pressa  in  that  same  '  faithful  city '  on  the 
Capitol  when  I  was  living  there,  sub  Pio9  Leone,  et  Grregorio, 
the  spirit  stood  in  the  way,  and  stopped  me.  Thus  I  have 
gone  patiently  through  old  papers  and  still  older  thoughts 
(from  1817  to  1840),  and  have  given  documents  and  results 
of  the  Greek,  Gallican,  African,  and  Soman  Churches,  and 
placed  your  own  History  of  the  Sacrifice  from  1549  to  1764 
(Scotch  Communion  Service)  in  the  frame  of  Universal  His- 
tory, with  chapter  and  verse,  and  all  that  in  eighty  pages 
and  thirty  notes. 

On  this  occasion  I  have  read  Palmer's  '  Origines  Liturgicce9J 
that  book  of  Jesuitical  second-hand  learning.  Goode  is  an 
excellent  and  sound  controversialist;  and  his  concluding 
pages  on  the  threatening  state  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
hopeless  (I  do  not  adopt  that  word  in  my  Christian  vocabu- 
lary) confusion  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  admirable. 
As  Goode  gives  extracts  (not  garbled)  from  your  divines  of 
all  ages,  I  must  quote  the  work,  and  shall  do  so  with  expres- 
sions of  full  adhesion,  as  an  advocatus  patriae :  for  the  point 
at  issue  is  nothing  less  than  the  validity  of  our  German 
Orders. 

Under  the  surface  of  the  daily  course  of  life  and  its 
manifold  interests  and  occupations,  flowed  a  current,  the 
course  of  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  nations,  and  can- 
not here  be  fully  explained  or  commented  upon.  The 
series  of  common  circumstances  in  every  day  existence 
has  arrived  at  a  date  of  bitterly  painful  remembrance  to 
German  hearts,  and  to  Bunsen  in  particular, — theJBth 
May,  1852,  on  which  the  fatal  Protocol  was  signed,  autho- 
rising a  change  in  the  law  of  succession  to  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  against  which  Bunsen  had 
constantly  protested,  and  to  which  at  last  he  affixed  his 
signature,  not,  however,  till  he  had  received  the  King's 
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chap,     express  command  to  do  so.     That  it  would  have  been 

1    more  in  character  for  Bunsen  to  have  resigned  his  post, 

and  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  become  the  instrument  of  an  act  of  which  he 
felt  the  injustice,  and  anticipated  the  danger,  became 
clear  even  to  his  own  family,  and  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  so  to  himself,  when  the  transactions  had  been 
viewed  from  a  distance  of  time.  But  this  is  only  uttered 
as  conjecture,  for  a  question  on  the  subject  would  have 
seemed  to  imply  reproach,  and  therefore  no  inquiry  was 
addressed  to  him — the  less  so,  as  he  always  purposed  to 
write  himself  the  history  of  his  official  life,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  begin  with  the  latter  portion,  and  proceed  back- 
wards. As  an  authentic  statement  of  particulars,  a  letter 
from  Count  Usedom  shall  be  transcribed,  coming  from  a 
person  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  entire  sub- 
ject, and  who  knew  and  comprehended  the  mind  and 
character  of  Bunsen,  as  could  only  be  the  case  with  a 
friend  of  many  years'  standing,  with  a  man  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  candour. 

Count  Usedom  to  George  von  Bunsen.* 

[Translation.] 

Turin :  23rd  August,  1864. 

My  dear  George  Bunsen, — You  wish  to  know  what  my 
recollection  is  of  the  part  taken  by  your  father  in  the  Lon- 
don Treaty  of  May  1852,  and  of  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  its  signature.  To  do  justice  to  his  memory  in  this 
matter  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  a  friendship  of  many 
years'  standing,  with  which  Bunsen  honoured  me:  but, 
separated  as  I  am  from  my  papers,  and  relying  therefore  on 
my  memory  alone,  I  shall  perhaps  but  imperfectly  perform 
this  duty. 

Your  letter  to  the  *  Times '  of  the  18th  July  already  raises 
the  main  question, — I  mean  Mr.  Layard's  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  a  Berlin  Protocol  of  4th  July,  1850,  and  of  a 
secret  article  in  which  Prussia  promised  to  support  the 

•  Published  in  the  '  Times '  of  1st  September,  1864.  The  original  ap- 
peared in  the  '  KiUnische  Ze&ung.' 
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Danish  wishes  with  respect  to  an  alteration  in  the  Law  of    chap. 
Succession  in  the  Duchies.     Tou  have  pointed  out  how  im-       xv- 
probable  such  a  secret  promise  on  the  part  of  Prussia  must 
appear;  and  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  additional  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  jour  assertion. 

First  of  all,  two  days  before  that  date — that  is,  2nd  July, 
1850 — the  Peace  of  Berlin  had  been  signed,  by  order  of  the 
King,  and  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  Schleinitz  and  the 
whole  Cabinet, — a  treaty,  as  you  may  remember,  negotiated 
and  concluded  by  myself.  In  it  the  status  quo  ante  bellum 
was  rigidly  upheld  by  Germany.  Moreover,  a  memoir,  which 
I  delivered  at  the  time  of  signature,  expressly  declared  that 
term  to  signify  the  legal  status,  as  created  by  the  decree  of 
the  Federal  Diet,  of  September  16,  1846.  Now  this  decree 
had,  in  opposition  to  the  Letters  Patent  of  King  Christian 
VIII.,  secured  the  entire  ancient  State  rights  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  especially  as  regards  the  succession  to  its 
sovereignty,  and  Denmark  was  made  at  the  time  to  acknow- 
ledge those  rights.  To  promise  an  alteration  would  have 
contradicted  and  stultified  this  memoir;  and  who  can  sup- 
pose such  a  change  of  views  to  have  taken  place  within  the 
space  of  two  days  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  dated  2nd  July,  1850, 
was  accompanied  by  an  executive  Protocol,  and  also  by  a  so- 
called  'secret  article,'  in  which  Prussia  promised  to  take 
part  in  future  negotiations  upon  the  question  of  succession 
in  Schleswig-Holstein ; — but  this  was  all.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  interpret  this  article  as  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  to  assist  in  altering  that  succession  in  a  Danish 
sense,  the  more  so  as  such  an  assistance  was  given  two 
years  later;  but,  in  reality,  the  meaning  was  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  Danish  Plenipotentiaries  certainly  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Conferences  proposed  a  wording  which 
would  have  stipulated  for  such  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  This  being  in  contradiction  to  our  preserving 
intact  the  German  and  Schleswig-Holstein  claim  to  the  status 
of  1846,  the  Danish  proposal  met  with  a  refusal,  and  the 
message  was  rescinded.  The  article  as  finally  agreed  to  was 
quite  unobjectionable :  for,  with  or  without  it,  Prussia,  as  a 
gTeat  Power,  could  never  have  stood  aloof  from  European 
deliberations  such  as  those,  and  I  repeat  nothing  was  deter- 
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CHAP,     mined  as  to  the  tendency  of  her  participation  in  them. 

L     After  this  authentic  statement,  the  only  interpretation  to  be 

given  to  that  secret  article  would  be  this — that  Prussia 
would  not  side  with  Denmark  in  the  coming  conferences — 
that  is,  not  support  the  Danish  scheme  of  succession.  I  hare 
never  heard  of  any  secret  article  but  this. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  Prussia  considered 
herself  perfectly  free  as  regards  the  question  of  succession 
during  the  first  months  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
circumstance  (to  which  I  should  not  refer  were  it  not  already 
well  known)  may  serve  as  a  proof.  In  February  1851,  Count 
Sponneck  brought  to  Berlin  the  Danish  proposals  regarding 
the  succession,  still  framed  in  rather  general  terms.  His  late 
Majesty  of  Prussia,  of  his  own  accord,  but  officially,  de- 
manded my  opinion  upon  them.  Besides  giving  this,  I 
ventured  to  address  a  private  letter  to  the  King,  which  has 
since,  in  a  manner  unknown  to  me,  found  its  way  into  pub- 
licity. It  went  to  show,  that  the  so-called  integrity  of 
Denmark  was  as  yet  neither  a  right  nor  a  fact,  but  merely  a 
wish,  which  Prussia  had  no  interest  in  fulfilling.  Now,  if 
Mr.  Layard  were  right  in  asserting  that  Prussia  had  already 
secretly  bound  herself,  how  could  the  King  of  Prussia  hare 
demanded  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  was  settled 
already  eight  months  before  ? 

There  would  be  no  motive  for  saying  a  word  with  reference 
to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Layard,  if  there  were  nothing 
further  to  point  out  in  them  but  a  slight  error  in  the  date 
and  meaning  of  the  secret  article  really  extant,  for  a  British 
Under  Secretary  of  State  has  more  to  do  than  to  learn  bj 
heart  dates  and  details  fourteen  years  old.  But  Mr.  Layard  told 
his '  curious  secret  history '  for  the  express  purpose  of  explain- 
ing Prussia's  supposed  obligations  from  a  Protocol  of  4th  July, 
1850.  If  this  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  charge  against  Prussia 
as  having  played  a  double  game,  and  a  corresponding  charge 
against  your,  father,  would  still  remain  in  force.  But  we 
ought  to  know  this  *  history '  to  be  genuine,  before  we  can 
draw  conclusions  from  it.  Until  the  above  counter-proofs 
are  shaken,  it  may  be  considered  as  not  belonging  to  history, 
but  as  a  piquant  myth,  one  of  those  calligraphic  flourishes, 
not  rare  in  politics,  which  overlay  and  spoil  'Clio's  neat 
handwriting.' 
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You  ore  aware,  that  many  adversaries  of  the  London  CHAP. 
Treaty  who  were  friends  of  your  father,  would  have  preferred  xv* 
not  seeing  his  name  appended  to  a  document  to  which  his 
approval  was  wanting.  It  is  said  that  he  ought  rather  to 
have  left  the  service,  or  have  substituted  a  charg£  d'affaires 
ad  hoe.  But  in  1852,  the  resolution  of  Prussia  being  unal- 
terably fixed,  could  anybody  seriously  wish  a  statesman  of 
his  calibre  to  quit  the  service  of  his  country  on  such  a 
ground  as  this  ?  As  for  a  substitution  of  a  charg£  d'affaires, 
such  a  mode  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  poor  subterfuge, 
for,  according  to  the  traditions  of  every  Government,  a 
plenipotentiary  who  has  unflinchingly  and  for  years  declared 
his  own  separate  convictions,  will  be  considered  to  have  ful- 
filled his  duty.  In  the  end  the  command  of  his  Cabinet  will 
be  paramount.  It  is  then  a  question  not  of  opinion,  but  of 
service. 

But  what  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than  these  con- 
siderations, a  saying  of  your  father's  came  to  my  knowledge 
daring  those  days  of  1 852,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  to 
be  authentic.  It  was  to  this  effect,  '  That  he  would  affix  his 
signature  in  order  not  to  render  still  more  heavy  the  sacri- 
fice which  the  King,  his  master,  had  to  make.'  There  was 
in  Frederick  William  IV.,  and  forming  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics,  an  unchangeable  human  benevolence,  and  a 
genuine  sympathy  of  heart.  As  a  politician,  the  King  in 
1852  delivered  up  the  Duchies  to  their  fate  :  humanly,  this 
resolve  cost  him  a  hard  struggle ;  for  I  doubt  His  Majesty's 
having  trusted  the  well-meant  prediction  of  a  Dane  who  was 
Plenipotentiary  in  1850,  to  the  effect  that  'the  Danish 
restoration  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  reign  of  love.' 
Bunsen,  by  withholding  his  signature  from  the  treaty,  might 
have  offered  a  specious  satisfaction  to  his  private  feelings. 
Viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  King's  act,  it  would  still  have 
been  but  a  demonstration  and  a  reproof.  Who  would  blame 
him  for  abstaining  P 

In  your  father's  judgment  (this  I  can  testify),  the  London 
Treaty,  whether  signed  by  him  or  not,  would  but  have  re- 
mained what  it  ever  was,  a  '  Pragmatic  Sanction,'  raised  up 
artificially  by  parties  unconcerned  in  the  matter,  against  the 
rights,  the  interests,  and  the  wishes  of  those  really  con- 
cerned— in  short,  against  the  nature  of  things.     To  render 
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CHAP,  such  an  attempt  possible,  that  powerful  bias  was  necessary 
xv-  which  then  predominated  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  and 
which  was  turned  to  a  most  favourable  issue  by  Danish  skill 
— an  issue  which  was  as  unwisely  made  use  of  in  the  years 
that  followed,  as  it  had  been  skilfully  gained.  Few  people 
can  now  imagine  what  evil  times  those  were  for  the  Duchies 
and  their  friends.  So  late  even  as  I860,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars  much  was  changed 
in  European  politics,  every  mention  of  German  rights  in 
regard  to  Schleswig  was  sure  to  call  forth  a  general  outcry 
of  indignation  against  the  disturbers  of  peace. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bunsen  did  not  live  to  see  the 
year  1864,  which  has  so  signally  verified  his  view  of  the 
London  Treaty.  This  '  Pragmatic  Sanction,9  erected,  like  the 
Ice  Palace  on  the  Neva,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
has  melted  away  before  the  irresistible  force  of  things  as 
they  are.  The  Duchies,  delivered  at  last  from  their  long 
struggle  for  existence,  will  now  be  permitted  to  turn  to 
higher  things.  To  behold  such  a  result  would  have  been  a 
joy  of  joys  to  your  father. 

I  am,  &c.,  Usedom. 

Contemporary  Notice  from  the  Diary  of  a  Daughter. 

19th  June,  1852. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  how  satisfactory  Devrient's  repre- 
sentation of  '  Hamlet '  was.  He  understands  him,  not  as 
a  wild  fanatic,  and  maniac,  but  as  a  weak,  very  unripe, 
but  noble-minded  and  well-intentioned  youth,  whose  inde- 
cision and  wavering  proceed  from  an  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness of  inability  to  execute  the  work  imposed  upon 
him,  and  whose  reason  is  confused,  not  destroyed,  by  the  pre- 
ternatural vision.  The  deep  grief  for  his  father,  the  feeling 
of  revenge,  the  feigned  madness,  love  for  his  mother  strug- 
gling with  his  consciousness  of  her  guilt — his  behaviour 
towards  Ophelia,  interpreted  by  the  determination  to  repel 
her,  and  make  himself  repulsive  to  her,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  crime  or 
fell ; — all  this,  and  every  faint  and  before  unmarked  shade  of 
meaning,  was  marked  most  affectingly.  Among  the  most 
vehement  applauders  were  Mrs.  Sartoris  and  Fanny  Kem- 
ble.    The  latter  said  to  Devrient  that  in  him  she  saw  dia- 
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matic  art  revived.  Lord  Ellesmere  wrote  to  my  father  at  CHAP. 
midnight,  the  instant  after  coming  home, — '  I  have  distinct  xv- 
and  ineffaceable  recollections  of  John  Kemble,  Young,  and 
the  elder  Kean,  and  of  Talma, — but  have  no  hesitation  in  pre- 
ferring Devrient  to  all.  You  have  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  jour  importation ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  highest  walk  of 
art  to  be  compared  to  it,  either  in  Paris  or  London — Rachel, 
perhaps,  alone  excepted.' 

Bwnsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

23rd  July,  1852. 

As  Mr.  Strachey  does  me  the  honour  of  wishing  to  know 
my  opinion  respecting  Rawlinson's  translations   from  the 
'  Babylonian  Inscriptions,'  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  his 
system  to  be  proved :  as  to  the  translations  themselves,  we 
must  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  '  Inscription  of  Bisutun,' 
with  the  alphabet.     I  have  seen  a  number  of  sheets  already 
struck  off,  but  we  are  not  to  have  the  whole  till  some  other 
researches  of  Bawlinson  are  more  advanced.     Still,  I  hope 
that  all  will  be  before  the  world  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
that  much  light  will  be  thrown  upon  antiquarian  and  histo- 
rical points  by  these  Babylonian  researches.     As   to  the 
Prophets,  however,  I  believe  they  are  themselves  the  best 
key  to  their  right  understanding,  as  soon  as  you  ask  them 
(and  not  Jewish  and  Christian  Rabbis)  those  three  questions, 
— when  they  lived,  and  to  and  about  whom  they  wrote.     We 
have  tried  this  way  in  Germany,  for  now  seventy  years,  and 
I  believe  there  is  not  one  principal  point  as  to  those  three 
questions  which  is  not  cleared  up  for  the  philologer  and 
historian.     Ewald's  book  on  the  Prophets,  and  his  '  History 
of  the  People  of  Israel,'  are  the  last  and  most  succinct  ex- 
ponents.    As  to  Hengstenberg's  defence  of  the  old  system 
respecting  the  author  and  age  of  the  'Appendix'  to  our 
4 Isaiah'  (ch.  xL — Ixvi.),  Mr.  Strachey  of  course  knows  the 
controversial  points,  which  are  very  imperfectly  and  timidly 
given  by  Kitto.     We  have  in  the  book  called  Isaiah,  two 
prophets,  one  greater  and  more  sublime  than  the  other, 
instead  of  one ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  prophets  '  flesh 
and  blood,'  the  first  necessary  step  is  to  make  one's  mind 
clear  on  this  point.    There  is  nowhere  a  doubt  as  to  authen- 
ticity ;  the  one  is  as  authentic  a  text,  read  by  Christ  Himself, 
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CHAP,  as  the  other.  But  to  attribute  infallibility  to  Ezra's  syna- 
gogue  and  its  Maccabean  successors,  is  worse  than  to  ask  it 
for  the  Popes — sheer  rabbinism  or  prejudice. 

The  retrospect  of  the  summer  months  of  1852  pre- 
sents a  wilderness  of  objects  and  of  interests  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  from  which  the  numerous  family 
broke  away  in  various  divisions  and  directions  in  August. 
Bunsen  himself,  with  his  wife  and  youngest  daughter, 
paid  a  visit  of  three  days  to  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Verney,  at  Claydon,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  his 
eldest  son  at  Lilleshall,  in  Shropshire,  and  went  on 
with  his  youngest  (Theodore)  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  at  Inverary,  spending  a  day  on  the  road  at 
Sir  Archibald  Alison's,  Possil  House,  near  Glasgow. 
At  Inverary,  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
and  the  manifold  interests  surrounding  them,  might 
well  have  tempted  him  to  a  longer  stay ;  but  one  of 
Bunsen's  peculiarities,  constantly  increasing  upon  him 
every  year,  was  that  of  being  restless  when  absent  from 
his  own  room,  his  own  writing-place,  and,  particularly, 
from  the  living  accompaniments  of  home ;  so  that  he 
never  without  resistance  was  detained  away  from  them, 
even  in  the  most  attractive  society  ;  this  will  ac- 
count for  the  small  amount  of  time  spent  in  country 
visits  during  his  twelve  years  and  a  half  in  England, 
where  so  much  agreeable  hospitality  always  awaited 
his  acceptance.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  was  fairly 
shut  out  of  his  own  abode,  and  thus  made  time  for 
a  short  visit  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  at  Worsley,  'and  to 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  on  returning  south  to  his 
son's  dwelling,  at  Lilleshall,  where  he  rejoined  his  wife 
and  youngest  daughter,  and  was  met  by  Lepsius;  so 
that  he  had  a  congenial  group  around  him  for  the  cele- 
bration of  his  birthday,  the  25th  August. 
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Butum  to  Lucke.  c|f  ■ 

[Translation.]  ]_ 

Lilleahall:  13th  August,  1852. 

I  have  just  completed  '  Hippolytus  wad  Seine  Zeit99  after 
thirteen  months'  hard  work,  both  in  English  and  in  German. 
To  the  German  edition  I  have  prefixed  a  Preface,  armed  at 
all  points,  for  the  Governments  and  the  nation.  One  of  my 
practical  objects  was  and  is,  to  stir  up  the  English  out  of 
their  spiritual  slumber  and  materialistic  tendencies,  before 
the  great  conflict  of  minds,  and  perhaps  of  nations  begins ; 
and  so  far  my  book  ('Hippolytus')  is  a  contest  for  Germany, — 
for  our  only  indestructible  and  peculiar  property,  I  mean 
inward  religious  instinct  and  freedom  of  spirit.  My  English 
friends  were  at  first  alarmed  on  my  account,  at  the  matter 
I  addressed  to  their  countrymen :  but  I  know  the  English 
nation  better  than  they  do,  and  have  more  Christian  courage, 
because  my  convictions  are  stronger  than  theirs.  When, 
after  a  life  of  serious  enquiry,  one  has  reached  one's  six- 
tieth year,  one  must  have  attained  to  convictions  instead  of 
opinions,  and  also  to  the  courage  necessary  for  expressing 
them ;  even  to  the  pretension  of  being  wiser  than  the  '  raw 
recruits '  of  the  rising  generation.  In  my  *  Life  of  Jesus,' 
I  consider  His  single  personality  as  purely  and  truly  Divine, 
because  purely  and  truly  human  in  appearance,  in  earthly 
reality.  With  us,  the  new  generation  is  partly  infidel,  partly 
bigoted.  There  is  a  want  of  the  courage  and  enthusiasm 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  great  task  of  our  age. 

Here  I  live,  as  a  German  and  a  Christian,  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  people,  who  love  and  honour  me,  fighting  the  battles 
of  my  country,  and  serving,  with  fidelity,  but  also  with  free- 
dom, the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  affection  towards  me  holds 
good,  in  spite  of  diversity  of  views. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

Possil  House,  near  Glasgow :  16th  August,  seven  a.m. 

The  drama  (of  our  detention)  was  not  over,  as  I  supposed, 
when  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday.  We  might  have  received 
our  (missent)  packages  by  two  o'clock,  and  then  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  I  intended,  by  the  steamer  of  Loch  Goil,  but  find- 
ing, after  some  time  lost,  that  we  had  no  chance  of  our  be- 
longings before  seven,  I  suddenly  resolved  to  make  at  once  the 
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CHAP,     visit  to  the  Alisons  which  I  had  promised  at  the  end  of  the 

week,  when  I  called  upon  him  at  his  town  house,  and  was  pres- 

singly  invited  to  come.  Therefore,  at  four  o'clock  I  took  the 
family  by  surprise,  at  this  house,  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Glasgow,  on  an  eminence,  in  a  fine  park,  a  charming  and 
spacious  abode.  I  have  passed  the  time  delightfully,  hare 
learnt  a  vast  deal  about  Scotland,  and  have  met  human  beings 
that  interest  me ;  particularly  do  I  feel  drawn  towards  Sir 
Archibald's  sister,  Mrs.  Birch,  lately  become  a  widow,  and 
who,  as  Margaret  Alison,  remembers  a  certain  Miss  Wadding- 
ton  many  years  ago  in  Edinburgh.  Her's  is  a  mind  much 
developed  in  the  Christian  sense ;  she  is  a  friend  of  Maurice, 
and  an  admirer  of  Hare.  Alison  is  busy  with  the  '  History  of 
Europe  since  1815,'  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
out  that  he  has  a  just  estimation  of  German  conditions  and 
transactions  at  that  time ;  he  is,  as  you  know,  the  only  Tory 
historian  who  has  Prussian,  and  not  Austrian  tendencies ;  he 
has  a  sound  Protestant  view  of  historical  facts,  and  that  keeps 
him  from  the  shallow  reasoning  of  others  with  respect  to  Fre- 
derick the  Great  and  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Hippoljtns 
also  found  its  place  in  our  discussions ;  and  we  parted  with  a 
conviction  (on  my  part)  that  our  acquaintance  has  grown  into 
friendship.  But  they  say  they  will  not  receive  me  a  second 
time  unless  I  bring  you  with  me. 

Yesterday  (Sunday)  after  hearing  at  the  Episcopal  chapel 
at  Glasgow  a  sermon  below  criticism,  and  singing  no  better. 
we  drove  through  the  splendid  domain  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell— containing  a  fine  Elizabethan  country  mansion,  in 
a  grand  park,  through  which  flows  a  considerable  stream.  In 
intermediate  hours  I  have  read  with  delight  Bawlinson's  Ba- 
bylonian decyphering ;  I  consider  the  thing  clear  and  safe  in 
the  principal  point.  The  enigmas  yet  to  be  solved  are  most 
attractive.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  arrow- 
headed  character  is  the  conventional  contraction  of  an  ancient 
Babylonian  hieroglyphical  system.  There  are  246  signs, 
partly  denoting  syllables,  partly  ideas ;  but  the  clear  alphabet 
is  contained  in  them,  just  as  with  the  Egyptian,  only  we  have 
not  as  yet  discovered  the  wise  arrangement,  by  which  the 
latter  rendered  their  system  so  sure  and  comparatively  in- 
telligible. At  half-past  eight  we  are  to  be  on  the  Clyde,  to 
sweep  down  the  whole  Firth  to  Loch  Goil  head,  and  arrive  (as 
I  hope)  at  Inverary  by  three  o'clock. 
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Inverary  Castle :  early  on  Tuesday,  17  th  August. — Here  I  am,     CHAP, 
having  had  a  rainy  voyage,  after  which  a  carriage  at  the  * 

waiting-place  brought  me  to  the  Castle,  where  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  received  me  with  that  hearty  friendship  which  they 
have  so  invariably  shown  me.  After  an  hour  the  weather 
cleared,  and  the  open  carriage  was  ordered  for  a  drive  in  the 
indescribably  beautiful  Glenary,  the  mountain  stream  Ary 
flowing  through  it,  and  giving  name  to  the  residence  (mouth 
of  the  Ary) :  it  has  many  waterfalls,  one  considerable,  and 
very  picturesque.  On  our  return  the  Duke  conducted  me  to 
the  beautiful  room  intended  for  me,  next  the  reception-room 
of  the  Duchess,  where  I  am  lodged  as  in  a  royal  residence, 
with  the  fine  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  nobly  wooded  hills  be- 
fore me.  At  seven  o'clock  the  pibroch  greeted  me  before 
my  window  (a  summons  to  dinner),  which  sounds  very  much 
better  here  than  in  a  London  Palace !  At  dinner  the  Duke's 
sister,  Lady  Emma  Campbell,  was  present,  full  of  originality 
and  humour ;  I  saw  the  children  before  dinner, — the  young- 
est, Lady  Edith,  promises  to  become  a  great  beauty. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  declare  the  impossibility  of  my  going 
to  Dunrobin  Castle.  I  perceive  that  I  must  return  by  the 
26th  to  Carlton  Terrace,  where  at  least  I  may  hope  to  find  a 
bedchamber  free  from  workpeople.  Ibbetson  (the  Neufch&tel- 
Englishman)  has  returned  from  Berlin  with  a  letter  from 
the  Minister  to  me,  expressing  the  desire  that  I  should  pre- 
sent him  to  Lord  Derby ;  meanwhile  Perponcher  will  attend 
to  him  till  the  26th.  I  have  appointed  Lepsius  to  meet  me 
at  Stafford,  on  the  way  to  Lilleshall  on  the  24th. 

The  Duke  has  discovered  in  his  own  grounds,  abundance 
of  nickel  and  of  cobalt,  in  the  castaway  mass  of  sulphur et  of 
iron  ore :  his  chemical  knowledge  enables  him  to  appreciate 
the  discovery,  which  is  expected  to  prove  very  valuable. 

Inverary  Castle:  Wednesday  morning,  \§th  August. — Al- 
though there  was  rain  (of  course)  the  greater  part  of  yesterday, 
yet  a  real  drive  of  pleasure  was  accomplished  to  the  mines, 
through  the  beautiful  wood,  and  along  the  sea  shore.  In  the 
evening  at  dinner  Sir  E.  Coffin,  of  Oban,  came  as  a  guest ;  he 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Emigration  Society  for  the  Highlanders 
— a  private  undertaking,  to  which,  however,  the  Queen,  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  many  other  proprietors,  subscribe. 
The  Highlanders,  though  feeling  the  pressure  of  need  to  emi- 

vol.  n.  u 
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CHAP,    grate,  will  not  accept  the  means,  without  including  parents 
XV.       and  aged  relations,  and  this,  of  course,  is  given  way  to.    The 

'  Government  furnishes  the  means  of  transport,  and  is  paid  out 

of  the  money  subscribed  according  to  a  certain  rate  for  each 
person.  Each  man  pledges  himself  to  send  back,  after  a  term, 
when  he  shall  have  secured  the  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, a  certain  sum  (SI.)  towards  helping  on  further  emigra- 
tion. Therefore  here  again  is  that  remarkable  historical 
appearance,  the  Celt  withdrawing  before  the  German,  who 
pnters  where  he  finds  productive  land,  and  leaves  the  naked 
hills  to  the  wild  animals  and  hunters.  The  moors  bring  in  a 
rent  to  the  proprietor  superior  to  what  he  can  obtain  for 
pasture  land,  for  the  rich  pursuers  of  amusement  from  the 
south  outbid  each  other  for  deer-stalking  ground,  and  for 
grouse-shooting :  a  practice  in  the  advantage  of  which  I  re- 
joice not  at  dinner  only,  but  also  beholding  from  my  windows 
the  herring  fishery ;  there  is  at  Inverary  a  whole  fleet  of  boats 
thus  employed. 

The  cottages  in  woods  and  moorland  look  very  wretched, 
but  the  dwellers  in  them  seem  strong  and  healthy,  and  are 
well  clothed,  with  bare  feet,  of  course.  The  children  speak 
English  even  among  themselves, — a  consequence  of  school 
teaching  ;  but  the  older  people  keep  to  their  Gaelic  within 
the  house.  The  church  is  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that 
preaching  can  take  place  in  the  two  languages  at  the  same 
time. 

I  withstood  the  temptation  of  undertaking  the  Gaelic 
grammar,  in  which  resolve  the  power  of  attraction  in  Baw- 
linson's  unspeakably  instructive  Babylonian  inscriptions  came 
to  my  aid.  The  Babylonian  is  the  older  form  of  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic ;  but  yet  a  later  formation  than  the  classical  He- 
brew, which  fixed  itself  in  Palestine  before  the  second  period 
of  development  in  the  Semitic  languages  began,  which  threw 
out  shoots  of  much  more  highly  organised  forms  of  conjuga- 
tion. But  many  appearances,  which  in  Hebrew  are  found  as 
ruins,  receive  explanation  through  the  Chaldaic,  and  particu- 
larly by  means  of  the  older  form ;  I  had  discovered  that  by  an 
examination  of  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  between  Adam 
and  Moses — for  instance,  Metu-sche-lach — in  which  the  seh 
stands  as  the  ancient  sign  of  the  genitive,  as  regularly  as  the 
Babylonian  8cha9  or  tsa.    With  these  studies  and  with  the 
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Scottish  history  I  busy  myself,  when  not  reading  or  writing     CHAP, 
letters  or  running  about  out  of  doors.  * 

These  dear  young  people  (the  Duke  and  Duchess)  are  ever 
kinder  and  dearer. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 

Abbey  Lodge,  Regent's  Park:  27th  August,  1852. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  I  had  a  long  walk  and  conver- 
sation with  Ernest,  through  the  Park  and  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  on  my  return  read  a  letter,  which  I  transmit  to 
you,  because  it  will  do  your  heart  and  Henry's  good  to  see 
with  what  affection  the  dear  friend  of  my  youth,  Liicke, 
speaks  of  myself,  and  of  the  time  of  our  living  intercourse 
together,  forty  and  more  years  ago. 

I  am  to  have  an  important  conference  to-day  with  Lord 
Malmesbury  on  the  Neufch&tel  affair.  By  the  1st  Sep- 
tember, when  the  courier  is  to  be  sent  off,  I  hope  to  have 
cleared  off  various  matters,  so  as  to  get  to  '  Egypt y  at  once : 
I  am  glad  to  remain  here,  till  the  smell  of  paint  has  lessened 
in  Carlton  Terrace. 

I   hope   that  is  entering  now  upon  a  sphere    of 

Christian  activity,  the  true  mission  to  which  every  Christian 
in  his  time  and  in  his  fatherland  by  right  belongs,  and 
which  is  worth  more  than  all  besides.  There  is  talent  in 
him,  a  whole  heaven  of  Christian  love,  and  patience,  and 
wisdom,  slightly  overcast  for  the  time  by  the  magic  of  social 
relations  in  highly  polished  life. 

As  I  was  sitting  yesterday  evening,  with  Lepsius  and 
Charles  Buxton,  and  Count  Henckel,  who  should  be  an- 
nounced, but  the  President  von  Gerlach,  who  has  accom- 
panied the  Minister  von  Raumer  hither,  '  to  examine  the 
English  system  of  instruction.'  The  latter  is  coming  to  me 
to-day. 

To  the  Same. 

London  :  1st  September,  1852. 

I  can  well  feel  with  you  the  pain  of  revisiting  places  hal- 
lowed by  the  presence  of  your  incomparable  mother,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  death.  She  is  in  my  thoughts  on  the 
occasion  of  every  event  in  our  family,  more  particularly  when 
anything  joyous  renews  the  desire  of  communicating  with 

u  2 
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CHAP,  her  ready  sympathy.  Who  ever  felt  with  us  as  she  did? 
xv*  with  what  tenderness  did  she  not  follow  us  through  every 
change  and  variety  of  life, — she,  to  whom  our  union  was, 
humanly  speaking,  owing !  So  then,  as  we  have  been  allowed 
the  rare  happiness  of  living  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  love  and  of  her  loveliness,  let  us,  beloved, 
continue  in  that  same  consciousness  to  the  end  of  our  term 
of  life. 

I  send  a  letter  from  a  remarkable  American,  Rev.  Dr.  H., 
of  Mobile,  in  Alabama ;  who  has  in  a  learned  work  main- 
tained the  literal,  historical  exactness  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, but,  having  finished  and  published  it,  and  afterwards 
studying  books  of  research  and  criticism,  such  as  mine  and 
Lepsius's,  he  declared  to  his  congregation  (Presbyterian) 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  examine  personally  our  doubts  and 
ourselves,  and  Egypt.  Upon  which,  they  granted  him  leave 
of  absence,  and  also  money  for  his  travelling  expenses.  The 
first  of  his  wishes,  a  personal  conference  with  me  and 
Lepsius,  he  has  at  once  obtained ;  I  invited  him,  and  read  to 
him  the  discourse  of  *  Hippolytus '  upon  inspiration ;  where- 
upon he  said,  '  The  whole  must  be  literally  true,  or  I  can 
believe  nothing.9  Then  the  spirit  came  over  me  to  say  to 
him,  that  I  felt  him  to  be  a  Christian  brother  in  my  very 
heart :  but,  according  to  his  system,  he  was  an  enemy  and 
not  a  friend  of  Moses — a  Mahomedan,  or  a  Rabbi — and 
that  he  would  only  find  peace  and  faith  again,  by  following 
out  the  system  of  research  which  with  Germans  had  pro- 
ceeded from  faith,  from  the  belief  in  Christianity  as  a  reality  of 
truth,  and  therefore  capable  of  making  head  against  the  power 
of  doubt  and  error.  *  I  must  see  myself/  he  replied;  'pray 
send  me  the  book  of  "  Hippolytus  "  to  the  Pyramids,  whither 
I  am  going.  If  I  am  in  the  wrong,  I  give  up  my  place. 
What  should  I  preach  to  my  people  P  May  God  help  me ! ' 
I  cannot  express  how  deeply  I  was  affected  by  this  man's 
expressions.  L.  was  apprehensive,  that  if  compelled  to  give 
up  his  Judaic  belief,  he  would  lose  his  senses.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  an  Anglo-American,  once  having  entered  upon 
research,  will  go  through  with  it,  and  be  saved ;  otherwise, 
indeed,  his  brains  will  turn :  for  that  view  of  things  (the 
Judaic)  tends  to  madness. 

The  question  of  biblical  chronology  is  connected  in  the 
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United  States  with  that  of  slavery.     Lepsius  is  considered     CHAP. 

to  adopt  the  opinion  of  variety  in  the  races  of  men,  and     ;_ 

difference  in  their  origin.  I  have  been  shielded  from  snch 
misconception  by  some  passages  in  my  work  on  Egypt ;  but 
people  know  not  yet  how  to  take  me. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (In  London.) 

Windsor  Castle :  22nd  October,  1852 ;  Thursday,  five  o'clock. 

I  am  very  happy  here,  and,  in  consequence,  longing 
greatly  to  return  to  you  and  the  children. 

The  Queen  has  been  most  gracious,  she  made  me  write  her 
name  and  my  own,  in  the  first  volume  of  'Hippolytus,'  and 
made  me  a  present  of  three  beautiful  prints,  after  Winter- 
halter,  of  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  Alice,  and  Prince  Arthur. 
Then  I  have  passed  two  hours  with  the  Prince  this  morning,, 
one  hour  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Frogmore,  two  with 
the  Princess  of  Hohenlohe.  In  spite  of  which  visits  I  have 
accomplished  writing  an  '  Epistle  on  Convocation '  to 
Shaftesbury  of  twelve  pages,  and  to  G.  of  eight,  for  to- 
morrow's post. 

Extracts  from  Diaries. 

22nd  October,  1852. 

My  father  returned  from  Windsor,  having  been,  as  usual, 
very  happy  in  his  visit.  He  told  us  that  Prince  Albert  had 
been  much  amused  by  a  long  visit  received  when  at  Edinburgh 
from  a  Boman  Prince,  who  dwelling  with  much  emphasis 
upon  the  Queen's  evident  leaning  (!)  towards  Boman  Catho- 
lics, in  spite  of  the  persecution  (!)  which  had  been  and  still 
was  exercised  against  them,  desired  leave  to  present  a  little 
book,  in  which  every  possible  objection  against  the  Church 
of  Borne  was  *  perfectly  refuted.'  The  Prince  let  him  speak 
out,  and  then  gave  him  strongly  to  understand  a  piece  of 
his  mind  as  to  Bomanism  in  general,  and  his  and  the 
Queen's  opinion  of  it  in  particular,  and  concluded  with  re- 
questing him  to  name  a  single  instance  of  persecution  in 
England,  to  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  there  was  no  reply 
ready. 

My  father  further  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a 
curious  hieroglyphic  MS.  which  has  been  translated  by  M.  de 
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CHAP.  Koug6.  The  possessor,  Mrs.  d'Orbiney,  had  often  teased  my 
xv*  father  to  persuade  the  director  of  the  Berlin  Museum  to  pur- 
chase it,  only  the  sum  she  demanded  was  considered  too 
exorbitant.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  novel,  the  work  of  a 
private  secretary  of  King  Setis  II. ;  therefore  not  later  than 
twenty  years  after  the  time  of  Moses.  The  story  is  romantic, 
about  two  brothers  and  their  love-affairs:  only  offering  a 
contrast  to  modern  novels  in  the  absence  of  a  conclusion,  as, 
by  the  theory  of  transmigration  of  souls,  the  transactions  do 
not  end  with  the  death  of  the  parties,  but  may  be  spun  out 
to  any  length.  After  ten  my  father  read  to  us  some  of  Car- 
ri&re's  eloquent c  Religiose  Reden9 

25th  October. — My  father  spoke  upon  the  wonderful  problem 
of  creation  which  he  has  been  led  to  reconsider,  particularly 
by  having  taken  up  physical  science  again,  which  he  had  not 
studied  since  he  left  the  University.  He  is  much  delighted  with 
Burmeister's  '  Oeschickte  der  Schopfung,9  and  above  all  with 
Johannes  Midler's  'Principien  der  Physik.9  He  said,  it  waa  won- 
derful, when  one  tried  to  follow  the  different  steps  of  creation, 
to  find  it  impossible  to  give  an  explanation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
creation  of  man  ;  it  being  absurd  to  say  it  was  a  perfecting 
of  the  animal,  as  though  man  were  a  complete  edition  of  the 
monkey ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  come  from  the 
earth,  because  in  his  mechanism  he  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  inferior  animals :  in  short,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  if  one  did  not  simply  admit  the 
incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to  measure  the  depths  of 
Divine  wisdom,  and  assign  the  whole  impulse  of  creation  to 
a  Divine  cause,  towards  which  every  created  thing  tends,  as 
to  its  highest  perfection,  each  at  the  same  time  being  linked 
together  in  a  chain  of  which  man  in  creation  is  the  last  and 
highest. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Penrose  came,  and  showed  and  ex- 
plained to  us  the  architecture  of  the  Parthenon,  where  he  has 
made  some  interesting  discoveries  as  to  the  curve,  not  only 
of  the  column,  but  of  the  architrave :  which  last,  were  it 
indeed  horizontal  as  it  seems,  would  to  the  eye  present  a 
depression ;  but  being  in  fact  raised,  by  a  curve  nearly  im- 
perceptible, forms  to  the  eye  a  perfect  level.  This  proves  the 
wonderful  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  of  optics,  as 
applied  to  architecture,  of  the  early  Greeks.  He  sketched 
for  us  from  memory  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
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CHAP. 
Contemporary  Notices.  XV. 

26th  October,  1852. 

Mr.  Goode,  an  Evangelical  clergyman,  whom  my  father 
has  found  really  learned,  spent  some  time  with  him  this 
morning,  and  stayed  to  luncheon.  He  seems  quite  to  enter 
into  my  father's  '  Hippolytus,'  except  in  the  passages  on 
'  Inspiration/  on  which  subject  he  clings  still  to  the  letter. 
Dr.  Hartstein,  of  Poppelsdorf,  near  Bonn,  dined  with  us,  on 
his  return  from  a  tour  in  England  and  Scotland,  with 
which  he  has  been  delighted  in  every  respect,  but  more 
especially  as  regards  his  agricultural  interests.  He  had 
found  an  open  letter  of  introduction  from  my  father  most 
useful,  having  been  received  most  hospitably  in  consequence 
of  showing  it  at  sixty-three  different  places — the  abodes  of 
dukes,  lords,  gentlemen,  and  farmers ! 


Bunsen  to  his  Wife.    (In  London.) 

St  Giles's  (Lord  Shaftesbury's) :  Thursday  morning, 

28th  October,  1862. 

Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  cordially  received,  beautifully 
lodged,  in  a  fine  house,  surrounded  by  well-kept,  although 
flat  walks.  I  may  say  I  am  very  comfortable  and  glad  to  be 
here;  but  where  can  I  be  quite  comfortable  except  in  our 
own  house,  where  you  are,  and  move,  and  rule,  with  all  the 
good  dear  faces  around  me  ?  I  therefore  think  I  certainly 
shall  return  to-morrow  evening. 

How  I  long  to  see  dearest  H. !  I  cannot  express  how  much 
I  feel  the  blessing  of  having  a  son  who  tries  to  realise  one  of 
the  favourite  objects  of  my  life.  The  Institution  of  Deaco- 
nesses requires  to  be  reformed  with  peculiar  regard  to 
England.  The  poor  maidens  or  widows  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  sick,  to  the  help  of  the  helpless,  must  not  be,  as  now, 
slaughtered  by  over-exertion— enabled  to  live,  not  die,  in  the 
service  of  Christ  in  the  persons  of  His  suffering  brethren. 
The  mainspring  of  life  always  must,  and  can  only,  be  faith 
and  self-devotedness,  flowing  out  of  thankful  love ;  therefore 
there  ought  to  be  Christian  Begeisterung  (inspiration,  spiritual 
excitement),  but  neither  Schwdrmerei  (enthusiasm)  nor  Muc- 
kerei  ('bowing  the  head  like  a  bulrush/  penance  seeking). 
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CHAP.     The  vicar  of  this  place  told  us  last  night  that  a  chaplain  of 

xv*       one  of  the  colonial  bishops  had  altered  the  well-known  hymn 

of  Bishop  Ken,  in  a  verse  imploring  '  cleansing  of  sin  by  the 

blood  of  Christ,'  into  something  like  *  through  tears  of  daily 

penance/    That  tendency  is  the  curse  of  the  system. 

Contemporary  Notices  from  Diaries. 

31st  October,  1852. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was  most  interesting ;  it  turned 
on  the  years  1813-15,  in  the  last  of  which  years  my  father 
was  at  Berlin  for  the  first  time.  It  was  striking  to  witness 
the  almost  Spartan  simplicity  of  life  at  Court  and  in  the 
highest  society,  which  contrasted  greatly  with  the  luxniy 
which  he  observed  on  returning  after  twelve  years  to  Berlin. 
Whilst  in  the  interval  at  Borne  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
speak  with  Niebuhr,  and  the  Germans  there,  the  language  of 
1813-15,  he  found  in  Germany  the  tone  altogether  changed, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The 
table  of  the  King  (Frederick  William  HL)  was  the  only  one 
that  retained  its  plainness,  and  when,  on  occasion  of  some 
royal  visitor,  a  grander  dinner  had  been  prepared,  the  King 
commented  upon  it  as  '  fit  for  a  Privy  Councillor.' 

7th  November. — In  the  breakfast  conversation  my  father 
spoke  of  the  rarity  of  meeting  with  young  men  who  really  took 
the  trouble  of  thinking  seriously — which  he  said  was  the  point 
in  which  the  English  are  behind  the  Germans — whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  once  an  Englishman  has  been  induced  to 
think,  and  to  reason  upon  his  thoughts,  he  also  possesses  the 
'ethical  earnestness'  to  carry  out  his  result  into  practice, 
just  as  surely  and  necessarily,  he  said,  as  that  anything 
swallowed  into  the  throat  reaches  the  stomach  and  becomes 
nourishment;  meanwhile,  the  German  is  too  apt  to  stop 
short  at  the  theory. 

Thursday,  11th  November.  —  This  was  perhaps  the  first 
very  bad  day  the  Queen  ever  had  for  her  procession  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament ;  the  rain  is  pouring  down,  with  a 
bitter  east  wind.  At  breakfast,  my  father  took  occasion  of 
the  mention  of  a  meeting  last  night,  at  which  Kossuth  and 
Mazzini  had  spoken,  to  say  that  no  one  had  so  much  endan- 
gered the  cause  of  Constitutional  Government  in  Italy  by 
his  fanaticism  as  Mazzini  had  done — whom  he  yet  believed 
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to  be  honest,  though  too  much  blinded  to  perceive  the  chap. 
consequences  which  must  necessarily  flow  from  his  acts.  xv- 
The  murder  of  Rossi,  for  instance,  which  was  perpetrated 
by  Mazzini's  friends,  was  as  tragical  an  event,  under  its 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar.  But  yet 
Mazzini  had  (he  said)  more  head  and  better  practical  quali- 
ties than  Kossuth,  who  was  a  mere  talker,  though  an 
extraordinarily-gifted  one.  My  father  went  on  in  a  very 
serious  tone  of  contemplation ;  he  had  often  felt,  but  not 
trusted  himself  to  pronounce,  his  bitter  conviction  that  our 
time  would  turn  out  to  be  one  of  those  periods  in  history 
which  seem  to  lie  under  a  curse,  which  can  be  traced  in 
many  instances  in  past  ages,  when  every  effort  after  truth 
among  nations,  and  after  a  higher  life  nationally,  is  blighted, 
and  when  it  requires  a  firm  faith  to  believe  that  out  of  such 
a  hopeless  state,  the  good,  the  right,  and  the  true  can  ever 
come  out  victorious.  As  to  Germany,  he  said  it  was  well, 
and  a  blessing,  that  the  present  generation  did  and  could  still 
hope;  but  a  man  who  had  lived  sixty  years  could  only 
despair — if  there  was  hope  only  for  this  world.  The  cause  of 
Germany  he  believed  now  to  be  lost  for  many  generations  to 
come;  in  1848  it  was  not  yet  lost — but  it  was  lost  in  March 
1849,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  imperial  crown  was  offered 
to  Frederick  William  IV.,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
fused it,  instead  of  accepting  it  upon  his  own  conditions.  For 
the  present,  the  only  course  for  a  lover  of  his  country  to 
pursue  was  to  protect  and  hold  fast  wliat  Prussia  has;  and  in 
one  way  Prussia  was  certainly  better  off  than  before,  as  she 
possesses  a  Constitutional  Government  to  which  the  King 
has  sworn — and  he  will  keep  his  oath — he  and  his  succes- 
sors being  honest  men.  His  conviction  was,  that  no  good 
is  possible  with  the  present  generation — old  things  must 
pass  away,  and  a  new  1517,  a  Reformation,  must  take  place 
in  Southern  Europe  before  anything  can  be  effectually  ac- 
complished. All  this,  and  much  more,  he  said  with  much 
feeling  and  in  a  tone  of  earnest  melancholy,  very  unusual  to 
him,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  speaks  out  on 
such  matters  of  world  interest. 

The  Queen  passed  by  in  a  pouring  rain ;  but  the  crowd, 
though  only  in  part  sheltered  by  umbrellas,  cheered  her  even 
more  loudly  than  ever. 
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CHAP.  Our  evening,  though  long  (as  we  had  tea  at  six),  passed 
•  quickly  enough,  as  my  father  was  so  kind  as  to  read  aloud, 
first,  beautiful  passages  from  Giebel,  gradually  reaching  the 
climax  of  grand  and  wonderful  lines  in  the  second  part  of 
'  Faust,'  which  one  only  understands  when  read  aloud  with 
explanations. 

Friday ,   12th  November.  —  This  day,   appointed  for  the 
private  view  of  the   lying  in   state  of  the  great  Duke  at 
Chelsea  Hospital,  seemed  impressed  with  the  Earl  Marshal's 
commands  for  a  general  mourning,  by  the  gratuitous  ad- 
dition of  plenteous  weeping !  for  such  an  amount  of  rain  was 
seldom  seen  as  to-day;  we,  however,  set  out  at  half-past  nine, 
finding  a  file  of  carriages  already  formed,  and  after  we  had 
been  set  down  in  the  covered  entrance,  slow  was  our  advance 
to  the  octagonal  vestibule,  where  hung  the  flags  and  banners, 
lighted  up  by  a  single  large  candelabrum,  with  a  file  of  the 
Guards  standing  against  the  dark  hangings.     From  thence 
we  entered  the  hall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  stood  the 
bier,  lighted  by  gigantic  tapers,  and  gorgeously  covered  and 
hung  round  with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  velvet,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  orders  and  insignia  of  the  deceased.    A  close 
row  of  troops  between  the  wall  and  rows  of  lights  had  a 
striking  effect  against  the  finely-draped  hangings.     The 
whole  scene  of  death  was  so  fall  of  vigorous  life.     The 
spectators  slowly  and  silently  defiled  past  the  catafalque,  and 
welcome  would  have  been  some  solemn  swell  of  sacred  music 
to  fill  the  dead  silence,  which  seemed  to  choke  the  effusion 
of  feeling  too  strong  for  individual  utterance.     My  parents' 
recollection  reverted  to  the  lying  in  state  of  the  remains  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  when  they  felt 
relief  from  the  unadorned  but  full-voiced  chant  of  the  '  Dies 
Ira.' 

We  were  glad  to  reach  the  shelter  of  home  from  the  fear- 
ful storm,  which  continued  increasingly  all  day  and  night, 
and  caused  inundations  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the 
lower  regions  eastwards. 

Satwday,  13th  November. — Carlyle  came  to  see  my  father, 
expressing  himself  warmly  about  his  journey  in  Germany, 
where  he  went  to  see  the  sites  of  the  great  Frederick's  battles, 
as  well  as  other  spots  of  historical  note ;  with  peculiar  en- 
thusiasm he  spoke  of  the  Wartburg — '  I  think  that  little 
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room  in  which  Luther  stood  fighting  God's  battle  against     CHAP. 
the  whole  world  is  the  most  sacred  place  upon  earth ! '  xv* 

Before  we  separated  for  the  night,  my  father  read  a  few  of 
the  favourite  hymns  out  of  his  Collection,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  funeral  celebration  impending. 

Sunday,  14th  November. — Still  rain  and  gloom ;  my  father 
read  to  us  a  sermon  of  Tauler's,  instead  of  wading  to  church. 
Later,  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  possible  to  call  upon  Count 
Nostitz,  who  with  General  Massow  (and  General  Scharnhorst, 
expected  to-morrow)  has  been  deputed  to  attend  the  Duke's 
funeral 

Thursday  >18th  November. — The  whole  house  was  alive  before 
six,  and  by  seven,  guests  were  pouring  into  the  rooms  overlook- 
ing the  terrace ;  troops  of  persons  of  the  middle  classes  who 
were  allowed  to  get  on  to  the  top  of  the  house  were  stream- 
ing up  the  back  stairs ;  and  the  terrace  was  filled  up  to  the 
place  boarded  off  for  our  friends,  which  was  closely  watched 
by  a  policeman.  By  a  quarter  to  eight  (from  which  time  the 
minute  guns  sounded  regularly)  all  those  we  had  invited  were 
well  settled,  while  the  drawing-room  windows  were  filled  by 
a  few  who  were  afraid  of  the  morning  air.  In  spite  of  all  evil 
prognostications,  the  weather  turned  out  fine ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  sun  just  breaking  through  and  dimly  lighting  up  the 
edges  of  the  clouds,  when  the  dark-green,  almost  black-look- 
ing, Rifle  Brigade  emerged  from  the  Horse  Guards,  slowly 
marching  with  arms  reversed ;  last,  but  not  least,  the  grand 
old  war  horse,  which  had  served  so  many  campaigns,  led  in 
state  as  the  visible  chief  mourner  at  the  head  of  so  many  true 
mourners — made  up  a  heart-stirring  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten! The  effect  of  the  solemn  sounds  of  the  'Dead 
March,'  breaking  through  the  stillness  of  the  morning  and 
the  absolute  silence  of  the  countless  multitudes,  can  hardly 
be  conceived ;  and  as  the  first  modulation  had  died  away  in 
the  distance,  and  the  next-following  battalion  took  up  the 
mournful  measure,  faintly  heard,  it  seemed  a  grand  embodi- 
ment and  compression  in  one  imposing  wail  of  the  lament  of 
a  whole  nation ;  and  thus  did  the  most  appropriate  of  tones 
accompany  the  funeral  car  till  it  reached  St.  Paul's. 

My  father  drove  to  St.  Paul's  with  me  as  his  companion, 
Count  Perponcher  and  Baron  Langen  were  also  in  the  car- 
nage; Dean  Milman  having  given  a  pass-ticket  so  as  to 
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CHAP,  avoid  Temple  Bar  and  cross  by  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Dean's 
xv-  Yard  close  to  the  Cathedral,  we  were  enabled  to  make  the 
transit  with  less  delay  than  most  people,  and  arrived  at 
ten.  The  whole  sight  was  in  the  highest  degree  solemn 
and  impressive,  from  the  partition  reserved  for  the  Corps 
Diplomatique.  Opposite  to  us  a  partition  filled  with  the 
principal  military  officers,  mostly  grey-haired,  headed  by  the 
Napier  brothers  (Sir  Charles  with  his  classically  grand  face 
and  white  bushy  hair  and  beard),  Lord  Gough,  Lord  Anglesea, 
&c.  Then,  in  another  partition,  sat  the  Peers,  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  at  their  head ;  opposite  to  them,  and  close  to  ns, 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  their  Speaker;  within  that 
partition  and  near  where  I  sat,  was  a  very  amiable  M.P.,  who 
imparted  to  me  his  knowledge  of  the  names  of  distinguished 
persons,  in  return  for  which  I  informed  him  as  to  the 
foreigners,  who  excited  much  pleasure  and  curiosity,  particu- 
larly old  Count  Nostitz,  who  wore  a  splendid  uniform. 

About  half-past  eleven  parts  of  the  procession  began  to 
drop  in ;  about  one  o'clock  the  clergy  filed  off,  with  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Dean  Milman  at  their  head,  to  meet 
the  bier,  and,  after  some  delay,  returned  with  it — the  Choir 
in  front  singing, '  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,'  with- 
out any  organ  accompaniment, — both  sight  and  sound  were 
grand :  but  the  most  striking  moment  was  when  the  coffin 
was  lowered  by  invisible  machinery  into  the  vault,  and  all 
the  Generals,  contemporaries  of  the  Duke,  stood  round,  hold- 
ing the  banners  in  a  circle  about  it,  and  following  with  a  last 
look  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  who  had  stood  first  among 
them,  as  the  receptacle  slowly  vanished  from  sight — and 
most  affecting  it  was  to  see  so  many  men  of  iron  mould 
shedding  tears. 

By  the  kind  help  of  Mr.  Cureton,  we  were  conducted  by 
bye-ways  to  the  north  entrance,  where  we  obtained  our  car- 
riage with  marvellous  quickness,  and  reached  home  by  four 
o'clock.  The  behaviour  of  the  untold  multitudes  was  excel- 
lent ;  not  a  single  case  known  of  disorderly  conduct,  nor  of 
the  slightest  irregularity,  to  disturb  the  sensation  of  universal 
sympathy,  in  the  complicated  consciousness  of  a  proud  pos- 
session and  of  an  irreparable  loss.  The  calculation  in  the 
newspapers  was  curious  of  the  millions  which  London  must 
have  held  on  this  day — every  train  from  every  quarter  bring- 
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ing  in  fresh  arrivals,  and  every  private  house  containing  CHAP, 
guests  from  over  night ;  yet  did  the  living  torrent  flow  in  xv- 
and  out  again  without  let  or  hindrance.  In  the  evening  we 
played  on  pianoforte  and  organ,  parts  of  the  '  Requiem '  of 
Mozart.  General  Massow  told  anecdotes,  and  my  father 
would  not  let  us  retire  until  we  had  played  the  beautiful 
Chorale  '  Wachet  auf '  on  the  organ,  which  we  had  heard  at 
St.  Paul's. 

Bunsen  to  a  Lady. 

London :  13th  November,  1852. 

Tou  poured  out  to  me  yesterday  in  a  solemn  moment  the 
very  depth  of  your  Christian  heart,  and  gave  me  thus  a  proof 
of  affection  and  confidence,  deeply  affecting  to  me. 

You  feel  the  wrath  of  God,  the  All  Just,  more  than  the 
love  of  God ;  and,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  natural  re-action  of  your  heart  and  your 
reason  against  the  one-sided  formularies  of  theology:  a 
re-action  through  which  we,  the  free  children  of  our  time,  are 
all  bound  to  pass.  You  cannot  find  satisfaction  either  in  the 
Calvinistic  or  the  Evangelical  formulary  for  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  and  [Reconciliation :  your  conscience  tells  you 
(as  every  other  Christian)  of  sin,  and  of  the  union  with  God 
interrupted  through  sin ;  and  your  reason,  in  terror,  draws 
the  conclusion,  that  every  sin  goes  on  in  endless  succession 
producing  evil  (a  concatenation  which  you  can  feel  no  right 
to  suppose  broken  off),  and  calling  for  punishment  from  the 
eternal  justice  of  God, — as  you  qualify  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe;  and,  with  this  conception,  you  connect  the  idea 
[perhaps  without  having  made  it  quite  clear  to  yourself)  that 
this  punishment,  be  it  now  or  hereafter,  in  this  or  in  another 
life,  will  prove  an  expiation  of  the  sin.  Your  mind  receives 
not  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  which,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  presented  to  you,  is  made  repugnant  to  your  reason. 

I  beg  you  not  to  be  offended  if  I  have  misunderstood  you; 
but  this  appears  to  me  the  unavoidable  logical  consequence 
of  your  communication  to  me  of  yesterday. 

My  conviction  is,  that  faith  in  Christ  is  essentially  no 
other  than  the  solution  of  this  enigma,  which  has  oppressed 
the  heart  of  humanity  for  so  many  thousand  years.  The 
mere  looking  up  to  Christ,  as  pattern  and  prototype,  is  as  far 
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CHAP,  from  being  Christianity  as  even  Religion,  in  any  degree — 
xv*  any  more  than  gazing  out  of  the  swamp  into  which  one  has 
fallen,  np  towards  another,  standing  safe  and  high  on  the 
bank,  can  prove  the  means  of  being  drawn  out  of  the  swamp ; 
and  the  attempt,  in  the  strength  of  Self  (that  is,  of  the  crea- 
ture contemplating  itself  apart  from  God),  to  escape  out  of 
the  swamp,  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  less  irrational  than 
the  well-known  assertion  of  Munchausen,  that  in  a  similar 
condition  he  pulled  himself  out  by  grasping  his  own  pigtail. 

But  that  is  not  your  religion :  you  believe  in  Christ,  you 
lead  a  life  of  brotherly  love  for  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and  in 
His  name ;  but  the  bridge  which  must  be  built  between  your 
conscience,  and  the  decisions  of  reason  as  to  the  eternal 
consequences  of  evil,  and  the  Redeemer,  you  cannot  with 
your  own  reason  construct.  In  other  words,  you  cannot  feel 
that  in  that  consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  self-condemnation 
therein  comprehended,  the  transfusion  of  faith  and  penitence, 
lies  the  reality  of  redemption :  which  is  the  solution  of  the 
enigma,  the  being  loosened  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (that  is, 
of  conscience) :  from  the  '  illusion  of  sin,'  as  Novalis  says. 
It  is  as  if  one  in  immediate  danger  of  suffocation  should 
wake  up  in  the  free  air  of  Heaven,  and  yet  doubt  the  saving 
quality  of  the  atmosphere  by  which  he  is  renovated,  because 
he  can  neither  see  nor  grasp  it. 

Into  this  spiritual  air  of  heaven  has  Jesus  brought  us, 
not  only  by  His  having  declared  God  as  Eternal  Love,  bat 
essentially  yet  more  as  having  proved  the  fact  of  redemption 
by  His  perfect  and  all-sufficient  self-sacrifice,  completed  for 
the  entire  human  race.  Nothing  is  thereby  altered  in  God's 
eternal  nature,  for  that  is  Love ;  but  in  our  consciousness  of 
Him,  as  the  centre  of  our  life,  the  end  and  object,  fraught 
with  blessing,  of  all  longing,  as  Him  <  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.' 

This  consciousness,  and  that  of  our  moral  responsibility, 
make  out,  whether  evangelically  or  philosophically  con- 
sidered, the  eternal,  universal,  and  one  only  safe  foundation 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  well  as  that  of  our  eter- 
nal blessedness,  of  eternal  life  (John  xvii.  3),  in  which  we 
may  live,  even  now,  if  we  do  not  exclude  ourselves.  But 
the  way  thither  lies  in  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the 
blood  of  Christ  (John  vi.), — that  is,  in  merging  our  own 
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selfishness  in  a  course  of  life,  adopting  and  taking  in  His     CHAP. 
Divine  self-devotedness  in  lore  to  the  brethren,  in  progressive       xv* 
self-renunciation. 

Tell  me,  whether  I  have  misunderstood  you,  or  whether 
you  agree  with  me. 

Faithfully  yours,  Bunsen. 

Extracts  from  Diaries. 

Monday,  22nd  November. — My  father  very  busy  with  de- 
spatches and  letters  to  send  by  Count  Perponcher,  who  leaves 
us  and  England  for  good  this  day,  going  to  Turin  at  once, 
and  hoping  to  take  his  bride  thither  in  the  spring.  After 
tea,  my  father  read  to  us  out  of  Liebig's  letters,  and,  when 
we  had  become  thoroughly  puzzled  with  the  chemical  names, 
he  treated  us  to  some  of  Schiller's  very  fine  and  poetic- 
philosophical  '  Xenien,'  and  other  poems. 

Wednesday,  24>th  November. — Many  days  passed  unmarked 
after  this  date,  too  full  of  objects  for  enumeration,  in  which 
Dr.  Carlyle  (looking  younger  and  brighter  since  his  mar- 
riage), Mrs.   Buskin,   and    Mr.    Stirling's   new  book,  the 
'  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,'  are  the  images  that  rise  to 
recollection ;  besides  the  bustle  of  preparations  and  invita- 
tions for  a  dinner  and  evening  party  in  honour  of  the  three 
Generals  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  December,  when  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  present,  with  Lord  and  Lady  Derby,  Lord 
Anglesea,  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  West- 
moreland,— an  assembly  Ministerial-Military,  in  which  much 
punctilio  had  to  be  observed,  but  which  would  appear  to 
have  turned  out  well.     In  the  evening,  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique was  present,  almost  entire  in  numbers,  and  grandees 
thick  and  threefold.    The  house,  in  fresh  decoration,  looked 
well  in  a  vast  amount  of  gaslight,  with  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  events  of  his  reign,  in  casts  from  the  great  work  of 
Rauch.     In  the  veteran  company  at  dinner,  Lord  Anglesea 
was  very  striking,  with  his  fine  head  and  yet  finer  spirit, 
supporting  him  in  cheerfulness  under  incessant  and  sharp 
pain.    He  said,  across  the  table,  '  Lord  Derby  !  let  us  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  together.     I  fight  you  in  the  House,  and 
must  fight  you  again — but,  very  good  friends  here ! '     And 
the  challenge  was  cordially  accepted.     In  the  winter  desert, 
this  evening  was  made  the  most  of  by  the  '  Morning  Post.' 
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CHAP.  Thursday,  2nd  December. — (This  was  the  day  of  the  Pro- 

xv-  clamation  of  the  Empire  in  Prance  ;  anticipated  by  Madame 
Walewski  last  night,  who  wore  white  with  a  bouquet  of 
violets,  which  Napoleon  also  wore  on  occasion  of  his  pro- 
clamation.) The  Generals  took  their  departure  from  Eng- 
land,—only  General  Scharnhorst  will  remain  as  our  guest; 
but,  desiring  to  be  incognito,  he  went  for  two  days  first  to 
Oxford. 

Friday,  3rd  December. — My  father  being  compelled  to  stay 
in  bed,  gave  up,  much  to  his  regret,  a  breakfast-party  at 
Mr.  Milnes's,  to  which  he  was  invited  as  '  Father  Hippo- 
lytus.'  The  new  Austrian  Ambassador,  Count  Buol,  and  his 
Countess,  made  their  first  visit,  come  straight  from  Paris, 
with  fresh  impression  of  the  coup  d'Stat.  My  mother  had  to 
receive  them  alone,  as  my  father  was  laid  up,  The  Ambas- 
sador's entire  approbation  of  the  course  taken  by  the  new 
Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon,  was  quite  startling:  he  said, 
'  Enfin,  c'est  qu'on  ne  vient  a  bout  de  dominer  cette  canaille, 
qu'en  leur  inspirant  de  la  peur :  c'est-la  aussi  notre  politique 
— a  nous,  en  Auta^che.'  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  who 
also  returned  very  lately  from  Paris,  seemed  quite  won  over 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  proclaim  their  conviction  of  his 
making  good  his  part. 

Wednesday,  8th  December. — At  one  o'clock,  the  Jerusalem 
Committee,  consisting  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Venn,  Mr. 
Nicolayson,  and  my  father.  After  it  was  over,  my  father 
commented  on  the  admirable  manner  of  transacting  business 
among  Englishmen — cool,  earnest,  clear,  decisive— efficiency, 
not  effect,  being  sought  after  and  achieved. 

We  left  my  father  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  still  walking  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  two  drawing-rooms,  after  having 
studied  the  opinion  of  Lassen  upon  the  situation  of  Eden, 
which  vexy  nearly  coincides  with  his  own  view  of  the  subject, 
to  be  stated  in  the  volume  of  *  Egypt,'  which  he  expects  to 
publish  by  Easter  1853  ! 

Friday,  10th  December. — My  father  made  me  read  aloud  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Guizot  to  Mrs.  Austin,  on  the  Pro- 
clamation of  the  Empire,  written  while  the  cannon  was 
firing  in  honour  of  that  '  honteuse  com&Lie,'  as  he  calls  it 
It  disclaims  the  rumours  that  had  been  spread  as  to  his 
joining  the  present  regime. 
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Sunday,  21st  December. — The  General  insisted  upon  being     CHAP, 
taken  by  Ernest  to  the  Friends'  Meeting-house  (towards  com-       xv 
pleting  his  social  investigations) ;  but  did  not  gain  much  by 
the  effusions,  of  which  he  heard  little  and  understood  nothing. 

Monday, 13th December. — When  the  rain  and  fog  had  cleared, 
we  enjoyed  the  spring  temperature,  walking  with  my  father 
on  the  terrace.  My  brothers  write  that  the  apple  blossoms  are 
coming  out  on  the  Khine.  My  father  geographised  with  the 
General.  Later,  he  called  me  to  him,  and  showed  me  the 
various  volumes  of  *  Egypt '  (some  Tabellen  for  the  second 
volume  he  gave  me  to  copy),  and  told  me  he  had  now  been 
twenty  years  engaged  in  the  work, — it  was  in  September  1832, 
in  Rome,  that  one  Saturday  evening  the  thought  struck  him, 
and  he  at  once  wrote  down  the  sketch  of  it ;  the  next  morn- 
ing early,  he  had  so  long  a  conversation  about  it  with 
Abeken,  that  they  were  late  at  church,  and  just  as  they 
entered  the  chapel  on  the  Capitol,  the  congregation  were 
singing,  *  Leave  the  vanities  of  Egypt — quit  the  stubbles  and 
the  bricks'  ('Auf,  lass  Egyptens  eitles  Wesen'). 

15th  December. — My  father,  at  breakfast,  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  said  he  had  found 
generally  true,  historically,  what  Gothe  had  said  in  the 
'  Farbenlehre,'  that  tradition  ceases  after  three  generations ; 
in  the  fourth,  already,  everything  is  either  myth  or  become 
documentary  history.  He  had  tried  this  principle  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  found  that  the  real  apostolical 
traditions  might  be  traced  through  seven  generations,  after 
which  they  were  swallowed  up  in  decisions  of  Councils  and 
Popes.  The  first  period,  from  a.d.  30  to  a.d.  65,  he  had  called 
the  age  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  second,  from  a.d.  60  to  a.d.  100, 
the  Johannean ;  the  third,  to  a.d.  130,  the  Ignatian ;  the  fourth, 
to  a.d.  160,  the  Polycarpian ;  the  fifth,  to  a.d.  200,  the  Irenean ; 
the  sixth,  to  a.d.  230,  the  age  of  Hippolytus ;  and  the  seventh, 
till  a.d.  260,  that  of  Origen. 

Friday ,  19th  December. — The  newspapers  came  not  till  half 
past  nine,  a  sign  (as  my  father  guessed  rightly)  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  Budget  had  lasted  late.  So  it  was :  the  House 
broke  up  not  till  four  o'clock,  and  the  Ministry  were  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen  !  My  father,  in  great  excitement, 
rushed  to  ring  the  bell  to  order  the  carriage,  that  he  might 
go  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  Lord  Hardinge. 

VOL.    II.  X 
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CHAP 

xv.  Bv/nsen  to  Baron  Stochmar. 

„  [Translation.] 

Wednesday,  15th  December,  1652. 

I  hope  to  receive  a  word  from  you,  on  the  subject  of 
the  idea  of  an  Anglo-Prussian  alliance  with  Belgium  and 
Holland.  My  view  of  the  matter  is, — let  Prussia  form  its 
alliance  with  those  two  Powers,  after  having  by  wise  moder- 
ation, and  by  the  Customs  Union  (ZoUverein),  regained  its 
position  in  Germany :  and  then,  not  before,  let  the  question 
be  asked  of  England.     AUora  sara  altra  cosa  ! 

I  send  you  a  little  excursion  into  the  domain  of  the  time 
between  1813  and  1839,  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of 
Niebuhr's  '  Life  and  Letters.' 


Contemporary  Notice. 

19th  December,  1852. 

My  father's  excitement  on  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  was 
redoubled  when  he  read  the  debates,  and  found  that  it  was 
Mr.  Gladstone  who  had  virtually  turned  out  Disraeli  by  a 
speech  in  which  he  went  through  the  Budget,  and  showed  it 
to  be  impracticable.  This  is  the  second  time  only  that  Glad- 
stone has  spoken  since  the  existence  of  the  Derby-Disraeli 
Ministry ;  he  was  asked  one  day  by  my  father  why  he  did 
not  speak  oftener,  when  he  replied  that  he  was  withheld  by 
mistrust  in  himself,  lest  he  should  find  too  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  within  Christian  bounds  of  moderation,  in  en- 
deavouring to  utter  faithfully  the  truth,  and  yet  avoid  all 
that  might  be  construed  into  personality. 

Satwrday,  18JA  December. — At  eleven  o'clock,  we  had  to 
take  leave  of  the  kind  General  Scharnhorst:  my  mother 
gave  him  as  a  remembrance  the  book  with  a  key  for  writing 
reminiscences,  and  he  seemed  pleased,  but  did  not  promise 
to  use  it.  My  father  accompanied  him  to  the  station;  he  was 
an  old  friend  from  the  year  1825  at  Eome,  when  he  lived  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  as  he  has  done  of 
late  in  that  of  Carlton  Terrace.  My  father  communicated  to 
us  the  good  news  of  the  successful  conclusion  of  an  important 
piece  of  business  begun  long  since  by  him — the  purchase  of 
Palazzo  Caflarelli  by  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Legation  at  Borne.     Colonel  Mure  called  at 
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luncheon-time,  and  related  that  he  had  heard  from  his  agent  chap. 
in  Ayrshire  (near  Paisley),  in  answer  to  a  question,  what  was  xv- 
said  and  thought  of  the  (now  discarded)  Budget,  that  the 
town  was  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity,  trade  so  flourishing, 
everyone  finding  work  and  good  wages,  that  in  fact  little 
was  said  or  thought  of  politics ;  the  only  feeling  made  dis- 
tinct being  .that  anything  was  better  than  a  change  of 
Ministry,  which  might  check  business  and  trade.  Qy.  ?  Is 
this  only  a  Protectionist  report  ? 

Monday,  2Qth  December. — My  father  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  heard  Lord  Derby  hold  a  parting  panegyric  on 
Disraeli  and  the  *  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  compared 
to  that  in  which  his  Ministry  had  found  it.' 

The  courier  brought  a  bronze  model  of  the  Roman  monu- 
ment near  Igel,  as  a  gift  to  my  father  from  the  Princess  of 
Prussia,  The  object  of  this  well-preserved  work  of  art  was 
to  place  on  record  the  names  of  various  public  officers ;  and 
the  cariosity  of  the  monument  consists  in  its  adaptation  to  a 
severe  climate,  where  heavy  snows  might  be  reckoned  upon, 
in  a  kind  of  roof,  which  yet  is  not,,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, violently  incongruous  with  the  essentially  Soman 
style  of  design,  but  forms  a  graceful  outline  at  the  summit. 

Tuesday,  21st  December. — My  father  received  a  number  of 
the  'Journal  des  DSbatsj  sent  to  him  as  containing  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  '  Hippolytus,'  written  by  M.  Laboulaye, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  such  earnest  searching  after  truth,  and 
such  real  appreciation  of  the  object  of  my  father's  mind,  and 
of  the  leading  questions  of  religion  to  be  solved  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  it  has  astonished  as  much  as  gratified 
us.  In  the  evening,  my  father  wrote  on  at  his  '  Egypt ' 
till  near  ten  o'clock,  and  then  came  up  in  bright  spirits,  and 
not  tired. 

Wednesday,  22nd  December* — After  writing  for  my  father 
(copying  his  New  Year's  letter  to  the  King),  I  found  Florence 
Nightingale  arrived,  to  stay  the  night  with  us,  on  her  way 
southward.  Mary  Stanley  having  made  out  Florence  Night- 
ingale's being  with  us,  came  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  just 
arrived  from  Borne,  and  gave  an  account,  among  other  mat- 
ters, of  her  presentation,  with  her  mother,  to  the  Pope,  who 
conversed  with  them  some  time,  gave  them  his  benediction, 
and  extended  his  hand,  which — they  kissed  ! 

x  2 
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CHAP.  Thursday,  23rd  December. — At  breakfast,  my  father  read 

xv>  aloud  the  Laboulaye  article  on  *  Hippolytus ' — and  remarked 
on  the  admirable  talent  of  the  French  in  compressing  and 
expressing  the  opinions  and  meaning  of  another  so  as  to 
reproduce  them  out  of  an  improved  mould.  That,  he  said, 
was  the  case  here,  for  the  opinions  were  his  own,  but  given  in 
a  terse,  elegant  form,  which  differed  altogether  from  his.  He 
rejoiced  Miss  Nightingale's  heart  by  assuring  her  that  he 
had  now  satisfactorily  arranged  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  and 
found  the  place  of  Joseph.  She  took  leave,  and  left  us  after 
breakfast. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stockmar. 
[Translation.]  London :  2nd  January,  1853. 

I  must  send  my  beloved  friend  a  sign  of  life  in  the  beauti- 
ful Sunday  morning,  to  thank  him  for  his  valued  letter:  and 
it  just  occurs  to  me  that  the  enclosed  lines  of  Riickert, 
which,  according  to  Eckermann,  Gothe  often  had  recited  to 
him,  might  be  a  pleasure  to  him.* 

*  Ruckert's  poem  alluded  to  became  a  real  favourite  of  Bunsen's  later 
years.    It  rune  as  follows : — 

Um  Mitternacht 

Hab  ich  gewacht, 

Und  aufgeblickt  gen  Himmel : 

Kein  Stern  vom  Sterngewimmel 

Ilat  mir  gelacht 

Um  Mitternacht 

LTm  Mitternacht 

Hab  ich  gedacht 

Hinaus  in  dunkele  Schranken : 

Es  hat  kein  Lichtgedanken 

Mir  Troat  gebracht 

Um  Mitternacht. 

Um  Mitternacht 

Kampft  ich  die  Schlacht, 

O  MenBchheit,  deiner  Leiden  : 

Nicht  konnt  ich  sie  entacheiden 

Mit  meiner  Macht 

Um  Mitternacht. 

Um  Mitternacht 
Hab  ich  die  Macht, 
Herr  iiber  Tod  und  Leben, 
In  deine  Hand  gegeben : 
Du  haltet  die  Wacht 
Um  Mitternacht. 
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I  live  in  hope  that  you  will  come  back  to  us  much  chap. 
strengthened.  For  the  cheering  of  your  mind,  in  withdraw-  xv« 
ing  it  from  the  care  of  life,  I  would  earnestly  call  upon  you  to 
read  the  masterpiece  of  Kingsley,  which  has  just  appeared, 
'Hypatia.'  It  is  a  brilliantly- displayed  and  deeply-felt  re- 
presentation of  the  elements  which  were  struggling  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  for  the  empire  of  the  world ; 
the  scene  being  in  Alexandria,  as  the  centre  of  philosophical 
and  religious  tendencies;  the  heroine  is  an  historical  per- 
sonage, professor  and  teacher  of  heathen  lore,  who  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  a  Judaic-Christian  populace  (see  Gibbon) ;  the 
point  of  time  ten  years  after  the  occupation  of  Home  by 
Alaric,  and  shortly  after  the  plundering  of  Athens  by  the 
Goths.  In  this  work  there  is  real  poetry  and  untrammelled 
Christianity. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

London :  17th  January,  1863. 

With  many  thanks  I  return  to  you  Montalembert's  book. 
It  is  very  eloquent,  but  yet  the  most  embarrassed  work  of  an 
embarrassed  man.  The  key  to  it  lies  in  chapters  six  and 
seven,  and  what  follows.  The  heart  of  the  mystery  is  his 
vexation  that  his  own  clergy  have  so  shamelessly  adhered 
to  the  despotism,  which  he  detests,  which  has  crushed  him, 
and  scoffs  at  him.  But  so  it  is ;  no  love  of  freedom  without 
love  of  the  fatherland,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  has  no  father- 
land, first  because  it  can  have  no  legitimate  offspring,  but 
also  because  the  rights  of  all  other  classes,  all  fellow-citizens, 
become  obnoxious  as  such  to  it,  or  to  its  master  the  Pope,  as 
soon  as  the  practice  of  thinking  gains  a  head. 

The  first  chapters  are  full  of  untruths :  I  had  begun  to 
mark  them  with  a  pencil,  but  the  number  is  too  great. 

Contemporary  Notice  from  Diaries. 

Saturday,  12th  February. — The  African  dinner-party  is  to 
take  place  this  evening,  that  is,  the  invitation  in  honour  of 
additional  travellers,  willing  to  brave  all  the  dangers  in  hope 
of  useful  discovery,  and  subsequent  advance  of  civilisation. 
Lord  and  Lady  John  Russell,  Count  Kielmansegge,  Sir  John 
Herechel,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addington, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sabine,  Petermann,  and  Vogel,  and  we,  the 
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chap,  home  party,  dined,  and  about  ten  a  considerable  crowd  col- 
xv-  lected,  which  on  being  aware  of  the  midnight  hour,  hurried 
away  all  in  a  heap  and  a  fright.  As  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  evening,  a  gigantic  map  of  Africa  by  Petermann  had  been 
hung  up  in  the  library,  on  which  the  routes  of  all  African 
travellers  were  marked,  as  well  as  the  probable  route  of  Yogel. 

Friday,  18th  February. — At  Abbey  Lodge  the  farewell 
European  dinner  was  given  to  Vogel,  who  is  to  set  out  for 
Southampton  on  Saturday,  to  sail  on  Sunday  for  Malta. 
After  dinner  my  father  made  a  short  speech  on  the  African 
expedition,  and  proposed  the  health  of  Yogel:  and  Mr. 
Gurney  answered  with  a  few  cordial  and  dignified  expres- 
sions of  Christian  sympathy  and  hope. 

20th  February. — The  long-desired  letters  from  Africa 
arrived,  just  twelve  hours  after  Vogel  had  left  London — with 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Overweg  on  the  27th  of 
September  last,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Tsad.  My  father  was 
long  busy  with  Petermann,  who  will  work  out  a  map  from 
particulars  sent  by  Dr.  Barth.  In  the  afternoon  Baron 
Stockmar  came,  and  my  father  read  to  him  and  all  those  in 
the  library  the  Preface  to  his  new  work. 

Bunsen  to  Agricola  (President  of  the  Consistory  of  Ootha). 

[Translation.]  London :  3rd  March,  1853. 

I  have  interred  Germany,  as  in  Good  Friday's  tomb — sure 
in  hope  of  that  Easter  morning  of  resurrection,  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  see. 

To  a  Son. 
[Translation.]  22nd  March,  1853. 

The  whole  German  system  of  study  is  irrational,  because 
no  bridge  is  contrived  between  theory  and  practice ;  and  anti- 
quarian research  in  separate  branches  of  knowledge  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  universal  interests  of  humanity. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  the  following  gratify- 
ing and  admirable  diploma,  as  a  D.C.L.  of  the  Univer- 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  was  transmitted  to  Bunsen : — 

[Translation.] 

To  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  Privy  Council, 
and  by  him  sent  into  Great  Britain,  as  an  Envoy  most  wel- 
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come  to  our  Queen,  to  our  Parliament,  and  to  our  people, —  CHAP, 
who,  greatly  versed  as  he  is  in  the  studies  pertaining  to  xv- 
humanity,  hath  left  nothing  scarcely  in  them  untouched,  and 
hath  brought  to  all  that  he  hath  touched  increase  and  orna- 
ment, who,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  learning  in  the  literature 
of  either  language,  hath  written  books  both  in  his  native  and 
in  our  language,  excellent  in  substance,  in  accuracy,  and  in 
clearness,  &c.,  &c* 

Extracts  from  Diaries. 

Friday,  8th  April,  1863. 

My  father  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Birch  which 
greatly  delighted  him — that  he  had  found  an  inscription  on 
the  tomb  of  an  official  in  the  time  of  Sesortosen,  alluding  to 
the  great  famine  which  had  taken  place, — a  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  my  father  has  held  for  years,  that  just  under  that 
King  Joseph  had  lived. 

Monday,  19th  April. — A  walk  on  the  terrace  before  break- 
fast with  my  father,  who  said  he  should  to-day  finish  and  put 
aside  Chinese  studies,  and  throw  himself  upon  *  Egypt.'  My 
father  went  at  four  o'clock  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  did 
not  return  till  half-past  ten !  Gladstone  had  spoken  for  five 
hours  and  a  half,  and  his  speech  was  most  interesting  and 
entertaining,  on  such  a  subject  as  taxes  !  It  contrasted  well 
with  the  Budget  last  heard. 

22nd  April. — My  father  had  a  letter  from  the  King,  who 
asks  what  he  (as  Doctor  Theohgice)  says  to  his  having  himself 
seen  a  table  walk,  under  the  laying  on  of  hands  !  My  father 
wrote  a  long  letter  in  answer,  signed  *  Dixit  ex  cathedra^  Doctor 
Theohgice.9  Papa  also  disposed  of  other  writing  debts,  one  to 
Tocqueville.  ■» 

Monday,  2nd  May. — At  Stafford  House  a  splendid  luncheon 
was  given  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  We  were  all 
asked  before  three ;  at  last  reached  the  door,  and  walked 
up  that  splendid  staircase  into  the  gallery,  where  an  immense 
crowd  was  listening  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  brother ;  when  that  was 

*  Christianum  C.  J.  Bunsen,  Regi  Borussorum  a  consiliis  secretis  ab 
eoque  in  Britanniam  Legatum  missum,  Regin®,  Senatui,  Populoque 
nostro  acceptissimum,  qui  in  studiis  qu®  ad  numanitatem  pertinent  im- 
primis yersatus  nihil  fere  in  lis  intentatum  reliquit,  nihil  quod  tetigit  non 
auxit  et  ornavit,  quique  doctus  sermoues  utriusque  linguae  et  in  vernacula 
sua  et  in  nostra  de  rebus  antiquis,  bistoricis,  ecclesiastieis,  copiose,  accurate 
et  luculenter  disseruit,  Juris  Utriusque  Doctorem,  &c,  &c. 
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chap,     over,  all  by  degrees  made  their  way  to  the  centre,  to  shake 

XV.       hands  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  make  obeisance  to  the  Duchess. 

My  father  spoke  some  time  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  was  greatly 

struck  by  her,  as  we  all  were — no  affectation ;  dignity  and 

self-possession  in  her  whole  appearance. 

Thursday ,  26th  May. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
M.  Valette,  who  had  been  making  a  tour  in  Scotland,  in  the 
interest  of  his  poor  German  congregation  at  Paris,  for  whom 
a  chapel  and  schools  have  to  be  built ;  it  was  a  great  privi- 
lege to  have  him  in  the  house ;  the  ten  days  of  his  stay  left 
behind  them  an  impression  of  peace  and  of  deep  interest  in 
the  best  things  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  whirl  of  our  London 
life. 

2nd  June. — I  went  with  Neukomm  early  at  eight  o'clock, 
to  witness  the  Confirmation  and  Premi&re  Communion  of  the 
two  French  Princes,  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  presence 
of  all  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  and  a  large  number  of 
French  Orleanist  noblesse. 

Saturday,  ISth  June. — My  father  having  been  invited  to  see 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  its  still  unfinished  state,  we  packed  our- 
selves a  carriage  full  to  accompany  him.  After  passing  Dul- 
wich  the  country  prospect  became  charming,  and  soon  we 
perceived  the  new  building  on  a  wooded  height.  Mr.  Phillips, 
Mr.  Layard,  and  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  guided  us  and  a  large  party 
over  this  wonderful  construction,  which  promises  to  realise 
Aladdin's  Palace.  From  the  galleries  the  view  is  beautiful, 
and  was  evidently  enjoyed  by  the  eighty  singers  from  Cologne, 
who  had  been  brought  over  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  By  degrees  all 
visitors  had  collected  (400  or  500)  in  a  comparatively  small 
corner  of  the  galleries,  when  suddenly  the  eighty  began  to 
sing ;  and  grandly  did  their  voices  sound,  electrifying  the 
workpeople  of  all  tongues  and  nations,  who  ceased  ham- 
mering, and  joined  in  a  loud  hurrah  as  soon  as  the  first  song 
ended.  After  the  second  song,  the  dinner  bell  summoned  the 
thousands  from  their  various  places  of  work,  and  they  were 
like  a  swarm  of  bees  passing  along  all  ladders  and  stairs  and 
corridors ;  when  the  eighty  sounded  forth  ( God  save  the 
Queen  V  and  each  and  all  remained  standing,  hat  in  hand,  on 
whatever  spot  they  had  reached,  till  at  the  end  they  burst  into 
another  loud  hurrah !     It  was  a  heart-stirring  scene.    Then 
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we  were  conducted  through  various  portions  of  the  building,  CHAP, 
and  were  helped  up  and  down  a  turning  staircase,  looking  very  xv- 
innocent  at  first,  but  afterwards  incomplete  and  dangerous, 
always  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  view  at  the  top,  which 
we  accordingly  reached ;  and,  thanks  to  the  good  care  taken 
of  us,  we  came  safely  down  again,  in  high  spirits  at  the 
achievement. 

Sunday,  19th  June. — We  had  a  hint  in  time  that  the  Co- 
logne singers  meant  to  take  us  by  surprise  in  the  evening,  to 
bid  farewell,  and  sing  a  chorale.  About  half-past  eight  they 
began  to  pour  in,  and  were  taken  upstairs,  where  they  dis- 
persed through  the  rooms  and  balconies,  our  small  party 
inking  in,  and  each  endeavouring  to  converse  in  turn  with 
as  many  as  possible,  that  no  individual  might  pass  unnoticed. 
Then  they  marshalled  themselves  in  the  inner  hall  below, 
while  we  were  posted  on  the  stairs  and  landing-place  (termed 
the  *  Green  Terrace5),  and  their  voices  sounded  magnificently. 
Pastor  Wallbaum,  Professor  Larson,  Dr.  Osiander,  Dr.  Banke, 
the  Prince  Salm  Salm,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  being  the 
only  hearers  besides  ourselves.  After  this  my  father  led  them 
through  his  library  into  the  dining-room,  where  two  bowls  of 
punch  had  been  manufactured,  besides  wine,  and  ices,  and 
cakes  in  abundance.  They  stood  in  a  circle  or  oblong,  as 
large  as  the  room,  when  my  father  proposed  the  first  toast, 
4  The  King !  *  which  was  drank  with  three  'Hochs  /'  Then  one  of 
their  number,  (Dr.  Weyden),  in  a  very  neat  speech,  proposed 
the  health  of  my  father,  who  replied  in  a  very  good  speech 
(the  first  I  have  heard  him  make  in  German),  and  gave,  '  Suc- 
cess to  the  Singer-Union  and  to  Cologne ! '  ending  with  'Alaaf 
Koln! 5  which  then  resounded  on  all  sides.  The  last  speech 
was  made  by  Benedict,  who  spoke  with  eloquence  and  taste 
on  the  unity  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Germanic  race,  and  ended  with  the  Queen's 
health,  which  was  followed  by  three  'Hoch&t9  and  then  a  simul- 
taneous burst  of  c  God  save  the  Queen ! 9  which  matchless 
melody  had  an  effect  so  thrilling  as  nearly  to  upset  the  self- 
command  of  the  hearers.  Then  the  eighty  took  leave,  and 
filed  away,  my  father  shaking  hands  with  each,  and  each 
bowing  to  us,  as  we  stood  in  a  row,  certainly  with  full  and 
grateful  hearts,  to  make  a  greeting  of  farewell. 

Sunday,  26th  June. — After  luncheon,  my  father,  with  the 
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CHAP.  Count  and  Ernest,  went  to  Dover,  to  receive  the  Prince  and 
xv-       Princess  of  Prussia,  who  arrived  in  the  night. 

27  th  Jrrne. — In  the  afternoon  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  so 
kind  as  to  call, — unfortunately,  my  mother  was  out. 

Tuesday,  2%th  June. — My  father  went  at  six  to  the  christen- 
ing (in  the  chapel  of  Buckingham  Palace)  of  the  little  Prince 
Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert ;  and  was  at  the  splendid  ban- 
quet afterwards.  At  ten  there  was  an  evening  invitation  to  a 
limited  number ;  my  mother  saw  with  pleasure  our  Princess 
Louise,  grown  much  taller  and  handsomer  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Wednesday,  6th  July. — My  father  read  at  breakfast  the 
Emperor  Nicholas's  manifesto,  which  accuses  the  Porte  of 
violation  of  faith,  and  declares  a  crusade  and  holy  war! 
My  father  said,  even  the  aggression  of  Napoleon  against 
Spain  was  hardly  so  devoid  of  pretext  as  this  act,  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  wanton  rushing  upon  destruction  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor.  When  my  father  went  into  his  library 
with  me  after  breakfast,  "he  could  not  refrain  from  beginning 
over  again  about  this  extraordinary  event,  of  which  he  spoke 
with  great  emotion,  as  though  he  felt  woes  to  be  at  hand. 

Thursday,  7th  July. — The  accounts  from  Weimax  (of  the 
father  of  the  Princess  of  Prussia)  are  more  serious,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  are  going  off  this  very  evening.  The 
Queen  did  not  take  leave  of  them  in  person,  for  fear  of  com- 
municating the  infection,  as  she  attends  upon  Prince  Albert, 
who  has  the  measles. 

Thursday,  2lst  July. — Mr.  Layard  at  breakfast, with  Captain 
Jones,  who  has  been  twenty-six  years  in  the  East,  and  six- 
teen of  them  in  Mesopotamia.  He  brought  with  him  plans 
made  by  himself  of  Mosul,  and  the  site  of  Nineveh,  where  he 
has  measured  the  ground  almost  by  inches,  and  felt  so  per- 
fectly at  home,  that  in  the  great  wilderness  of  London  he  is 
quite  strange  and  solitary.  His  plans  and  explanations 
enable  one  to  form  a  conception  of  these  ancient  cities,  which 
was  difficult  so  long  as  one  remained  confounded  by  the  mo- 
dern notion  of  a  town  as  consisting  of  a  heap  of  stones,  more 
or  less  well  arranged,  with  street  crammed  close  to  street,  and 
scarcely  room  for  the  air  to  circulate,  far  less  for  fields,  trees, 
and  cultivation.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  to  think  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Ecbatana,  as  enclosures,  with  walls  well  fortified 
and  capable  of  defence,  including  a  space  more  like  a  small 
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province  than  a  town,  in  which  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  CHAP, 
sheep  could  be  contained  and  fed,  in  which  were  trees  for  xv 
shade,  and  space  for  cultivation;  the  buildings  being  in 
groups,  well  separated,  as  the  ruins  testify.  The  fortified  en- 
closure was  at  the  least  a  security  against  the  incursions  of 
nomad  tribes,  such  as  will  not  have  failed  to  harass  even  the 
greatest  empires  of  antiquity,  until  the  Romans  interposed 
their  thorough-going  system  of  absolute  rule.  M.  Laboulaye 
and  his  son  came  to  luncheon  ;  he  did  not  talk  much,  perhaps 
because  the  Comte  de  Circourt  talked  a  great  deal.  He  re- 
marked, among  other  things,  that  the  person  next  in  influence 
(in  France)  to  the  Emperor,  was  the  General  of  the  Jesuits ! 
Saturday,  23rd. — Comte  de  Circourt  at  breakfast.  He  said 
how  grievous  it  was  that  each  and  every  government  in 
France  had  been  destitute  of  moral  foundation ;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Government  were  men  known  to  have  no 
religious  conviction,  whatever  the  denomination  of  each,  whe- 
ther called  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish.  My  father  gave 
an  account  of  the  one  only  interview  he  ever  consented  to 
hold  with  the  aged  atheist,  Robert  Owen,  who  has  just  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  that  he  now  believes  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  on  the  evidence  of  rapping  spirits ! 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (In  London.) 
[Translation.]  Bedford  Hotel,  Brighton :  24th  July,  1853. 

I  arrived  safely,  met  Ernest  at  the  station,  and  had  a  good 
walk  with  him  and  a  short  drive,  before  we  entered  these 
doors.  I  went  early  to  bed,  it  being  bitterly  cold, — on  account, 
of  course,  of  the  dog  days.  This  morning  I  drank  in  as  much 
sea  air  as  my  lungs  could  receive.  After  breakfast  set  to 
work,  and  so  successfully  that  I  finished  the  whole  article  of 
Marcion  to  my  satisfaction,  before  dinner.  It  is  now  near 
seven,  and  I  have  done  all  that  I  required  of  myself,  and  sit 
down  to  prepare  Justin  Martyr  with  Hennas  and  the  Ebion- 
ites  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Tuesday  I  hope  to  do 
Poljcarp,  and  then  I  have  only  to  jump  over  Irenseus  to  reach 
my  own  dear  Hippolytus. 

La  campagna  e  la  quiets — that  is  the  main  thing,  but  the 
sea-air  is  also  something.  The  dear  children  bear  me  about 
on  their  hands. 

Tou  will  be  surprised  at  all  that  I  have  accomplished  here. 


n 
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CHAP.         I  am  beginning  to  express  in  English  what  I  mean  to 
xv*       say — what  I  wish,  and  not  only  what  I  must :  (i.  e.,  I  am 
becoming  the  master  of  the  language,  instead  of  being  mas- 
tered by  it.) 

Extracts  from  Diaries  (continued), 

Friday,  5th  August. — My  parents  dined  at  the  Palace, 
where,  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  they  were  the 
only  guests.  The  Queen  is  looking  much  better  since  she  had 
the  measles,  so  long  dreaded  as  dangerous  for  her,  the  skin 
much  clearer. 

Tuesday ,  9  th  August. — My  parents  received  an  official  invi- 
tation to  be  present  at  the  grand  review  of  the  fleet  off 
Spithead  on  the  11th. 

My  father  and  Ernest  went  to  Dover  to  meet  the  Prince 
of  Prussia,  who  is  going  to  Osborne  to  be  present  at  the 
naval  review. 

Thursday,  11th  August. — My  mother  being  laid  up  in  bed 
by  a  sharp  attack  of  illness  (she  has  been  the  last  to  fail,  each 
of  us,  beginning  with  my  father,  having  paid  the  penalty  of 
over-exertion  and  excitement),  I  was  allowed  to  profit  by  her 
ticket,  and  with  my  father  and  Ernest  reached  London  Bridge 
by  six,  where  in  great  confusion,  peers,  commoners,  Corps 
Diplomatique  in  various  grades,  were  all  seeking  places  in 
the  last  special  train  for  Gosport,  at  which  place  we  were 
marshalled  by  Sir  Edward  Oust,  and  packed  in  boats,  which 
rowed  us  to  our  several  destinations — the  Bull  Dog  and 
Stromboli  being  appointed  for  the  peers  and  commoners,  and 
the  Vivid  for  the  Corps  Diplomatique.  The  day  was  splendid, 
— glorious  sunshine  and  a  light  breeze :  the  sea  quite  calm, 
and  sparkling.  As  we  got  farther  out,  the  enormous  and 
magnificent  men-of-war  (the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Aga- 
memnon, &c.)  were  an  unique  spectacle,  the  background 
being  filled  by  hundreds  of  yachts  with  sails  brilliant  in  the 
sunshine.  We  reached  our  vessel  by  ten  o'clock,  and  were 
soon  in  sight  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  was  no 
sooner  perceived  than  all  the  ships  saluted ;  the  sound,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  vessels  enveloped  in  smoke,  was  ex- 
ceedingly grand.  We  kept  constantly  near  the  Queen's 
ship,  and  thus  could  follow  her  movements,  and  saw  the 
whole  royal  party,  including  our  Prince,  conveyed  to  visit 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington  man-of-war.     Once  we  got  along-     CHAP 

side  the  Prussian  ship  Gefion,  on  which  order  was  given     _J 1 

for  the  sailors  to  man  the  yards,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  sights,  and  being  the  highest  naval  compli- 
ment, was  much  appreciated.  The  band  on  the  Gefion 
played  Prussian  national  airs.  About  twelve  the  signal  was 
given  for  going  out  to  sea,  and  we  advanced  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Portsmouth,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  'the 
enemy,'  when  the  firing  commenced  (at  three),  but  to  my 
disappointment  (for  the  effect  was  awfully  grand)  lasted  but 
fifteen  minutes !  After  various  movements  incomprehensible 
to  the  uninitiated,  we  at  last  wore  round  and  turned  home- 
wards, which  to  me  among  others  was  joyful  news,  as,  though 
the  captain  was  of  opinion  that  the  sea  was  perfectly  calm, 
yet  there  was  more  motion  than  was  quite  consistent  with 
comfort.  Still  it  was  seldom  that  my  swimming  head  inter- 
fered with  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  grand  spectacle.  We 
entered  Portsmouth  about  six,  and  were  at  home  by  eleven 
o'clock,  in  which  we  were  fortunate,  as  Lady  Clarendon  and 
others  were  kept  out  till  one.  So  ended  a  day  worthy  of 
long  remembrance ! 

12th  August. — I  went  with  my  father  to  the  Brunnows,  who 
had  a  great  concert  in  honour  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga.  I  was  very 
curious  to  see  the  latter,  and  though  it  has  been  said  that 
from  ill  health  she  had  lost  her  good  looks,  I  yet  thought 
her  exceedingly  handsome,  dignified,  queenly,  and  at  the 
same  time  graceful  and  amiable  in  manner. 

Saturday,  13th  August. — Late  last  night  my  father  received 
an  announcement  from  Osborne  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
would  alight  here  to-day,  and  dine  in  the  evening,  before 
going  off  to  Dover.  So  all  were  busy  with  preparations.  The 
Prince  arrived  at  twelve,  with  Counts  Piickler  and  Goltz  ;  he 
greeted  us  very  kindly  as  usual,  and  joked  about  our  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  receive  him :  he  entered  the 
drawing-room,  talked  with  delight  of  the  review,  told  of  the 
Queen's  having  gone  over  the  Gefion  with  him.  He  took 
luncheon  in  the  dining-room,  still  talking  about  Thursday ; 
then  drove  out  shopping,  and  had  luncheon  at  Mivart's  with 
the  Grand  Duchess  Olga.  He  returned  for  dinner  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe 
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CHAP,  Weimar,  and  Lord  Hardinge,  being  invited  to  meet  him. 
xv-  We  were  told  afterwards  that  my  father  proposed  the  Prince's 
health  with  a  few  words,  to  which  the  Prince  replied  in 
French  by  giving  the  Queen's  health,  remarking  on  two 
circumstances,— one,  that  he,  having  been  present  with  the 
King  his  father,  and  the  present  King,  at  the  last  naval 
review  in  1814,  should,  of  all  that  witnessed  it,  be  the  only 
one  to  assist  at  this  second  great  naval  review ;  then,  that 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  behold  by  his  side  a  General  who  had 
fought  with  Bliicher  in  the  great  European  battle  which  had 
delivered  the  Continent  from  tyranny,  and  which  followed  so 
close  on  the  first  naval  review. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Prince  and  suite  departed  to  London 
Bridge  Station. 

Sunday,  14th  August. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll 
called,  with  their  beautiful  little  daughter.  The  Duke  gave 
an  entertaining  account  of  the  Ministerial  Fish  Dinner,  which 
never  fails  to  terminate  the  Session,  and  took  place  yester- 
day. Lord  Palmerston  presided,  and  made  most  humorous 
speeches  in  giving  the  toasts ;  in  proposing  Lord  Aberdeen's 
health,  he  said  that  Lord  A.'s  Administration  sufficiently 
showed  that  the  object  of  a  Tory  Government  was  destruc- 
tion, for  it  had  succeeded  in  destroying  one  of  the  most 
leading  and  influential  principles  in  English  political  life, — 
namely,  party  spirit :  and  that  not  only  in  his  own  party  but 
in  the  Opposition. 

Saturday y  20th  August — In  the  morning  I  was  busy  tracing 
an  ancient  map  of  Arabia  for  my  father ;  Dr.  Max  Muller 
came  to  stay  a  few  days.  We  walked  with  my  father  in  the 
park ;  he  was  full  of  his  Himyaritic  studies,  which  have  led 
him  to  dwell  much  upon  Arabia  and  particularly  on  Yemen. 
In  the  evening  much  conversation:  Dr.  Muller  made  us 
laugh  with  anecdotes,  among  others  of  a  Professor  of  Arabic 
(who  could  not  read  the  language)  receiving  a  MS.  said  to 
be  Sanscrit,  which,  however,  came  from  China ;  Muller  and 
others  were  asked  to  be  present  at  the  opening,  when  no 
sooner  were  the  characters  visible,  than  he  read  the  first 
words  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew ! 

Tuesday,  23rd  August. — Prince  Adalbert  came  to  luncheon, 
bringing  two  gentlemen  with  him,  Herr  von  Lepel,  and  a 
Swedish  captain  (the  Prussian  naval  officers  are  still  too 
young  in  the  service  for  the  rank  of  captain).    He  stayed  all 
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night,  and  the  following  day  departed.  His  coming  prevented     CHAP, 
our  accompanying  Lady  Baffles  back  to  High  Wood,  but  we       XV' 
all  followed  her  thither  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  to  spend  my 
father's  birthday  in  peace  and  fresh  air. 

From  a  Letter  to  Bimsen  when  at  Brighton. 

London :  25th  July,  1853. 

I  had  a  visit  from ,  very  full  of  accounts  received 

from  the  Welsh  nurse  of  Prince  Arthur,  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
mason,  at  Rhyl,  in  Flintshire ;  and  wound  up  her  abundant 
details  and  observations  upon  Court  life  with  the  expression 
'that  the  Queen  was  a  good  woman — quite  fit  to  have  been  a 
poor  man's  wife,  as  well  as  a  Queen.'  Such  a  compliment 
has  not  often  been  paid,  or  deserved ;  it  showed  the  woman's 
conviction  of  the  Queen's  intrinsic  merit,  sense  of  duty,  and 
activity  in  all  things.  She  also  made  the  remark  that  the 
Royal  children  were  '  kept  very  plain  indeed-  —it  was  quite 
poor  living — only  a  bit  of  roast  meat,  and  perhaps  a  plain 
pudding.' 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Lady  Raffles',  High  Wood.) 

St  Leonard's :  11th  September,  1853. 

I  walked  out  four  times  yesterday,  this  day  three  times, 
and  a  more  glorious  day  of  light  and  sunshine  I  never 
saw  since  Naples.  I  could  see,  or  fancied  I  saw,  the  scintil- 
lation of  light  over  the  waves,  along  the  beach,  like  a  fiery 
exhalation. 

Yesterday,  the  spirit  moved  me  to  write  twenty  lines,  dedi- 
catory, to  Hare  for  Vol.  I.,  and  the  verses  came  so  spon- 
taneously that  I  copied  them  fair  immediately,  and  have  sent 
them  off  to  the  press  to-day.  It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  I  have 
written  four  letters  since  my  evening  walk,  so  now  I  will 
make  Feierabend  (Sunday  eve),  and  go  downstairs  to  this 
truly  good  and  kind  family. 

My  love  to  the  Quadriga,  or  Viergespann  (four-in-hand)  or 
ViergesUrn  (fourfold  constellation),  and  to  my  dear  Lady 
Raffles,  the  days  in  whose  house  are  the  brightest  spots  of 
the  latter  months. 

Let  me  hear  soon  from  you  again !  I  see  you  always  in 
your  never-ceasing,  well-ordered  occupation,  and  delight  in 
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CHAP,     thinking  how  you  will  have  enjoyed  this  late,  but  all  the  more 
xv>       welcome,   summer  day.      Pray  read  Gothe's  '  Geistesworte,' 
they  are  prodigious. 

Dedication  to  Julius  Hare  of  Vol.  I.of  Christianity  and 

Mankind,9 
[Translated  by  Fanny  Shuttleworth,  now  Mrs.  Bevan.*] 

Look  we  to  the  earth  beneath  us,  over  graves  our  pathway 

lies, 
Underneath  the  stars  it  lieth,  look  we  upward  to  the  skies; 
Many  a  loved  one  has  departed,  from  amongst  us  here  below. 
Many  an  ancient  mound  hides  from  us  blessed  dead  of  long 

ago. 

Look  we  up  then,  life  eternal  beckons  to  us  from  on  high, 
Here  on  earth  we  yet  are  living,  in  the  deep  eternity: 
Led  by  this  our  God's  creation  to  adore,  and  think,  and  love, 
Whilst  the  Spirit,  high  and  holy,  breathes  upon  us  from 
above. 

Unto  them  that  book  is  sealed,  who  are  working  for  reward. 
Who  with  endless  torment  threaten  souls  who  seek  the  rest 

ofGod; 
Blind,  who  from  the  twilight  wander  into  night,  and  seeing 

nought 
In  the  Spirit's  work  eternal  but  a  passing  human  thought 

In  eternity  still  live  we,  looking  to  that  spirit-land, 

Where,  from  God's  own  light  of  glory,  shine  to  us  the  hero- 
band, 

Who  on  earth  stood  firm  and  fearless,  fighting  in  the  power 
of  faith, 

For  the  heritage  immortal,  true  and  faithful  unto  death. 

There  in  radiance,  clear  and  beauteous,  shine  the  churches' 

holy  light, 
And  the  Truth,  no  longer  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  earthly 

night ; 
There  the  slave,  and  there  the  captive,  break  the  chains  that 

held  them  long, 
With  the  Spirit's  power,  almighty,  speak  to  us  that  blessed 

throng. 

•  The  original  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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Extracts  from  Diaries. 

22nd  September. — After  tea,  my  father  read  to  us  a  most 
interesting  essay  by  Max  Miiller  on  the  '  Indo-Germanic 
Nations/  before  they  separated  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  when 
the  Hindoos  wandered  to  the  south-east,  instead  of  following 
the  others  to  the  north-west.  Dr.  Pertz  and  his  son  were 
there. 

2Uh  September. — In  the  evening  came  about  twenty  savans, 
headed  by  M.  and  Madame  Julius  Mohl,  Dr.  Hooker,  Mr. 
Hodgson  (who  has  lived  twenty-six  years  in  Nepaul,  and  is 
going  thither  again),  Mr.  Loftus  (whom  the  Assyrian  Society 
are  about  to  send  out  to  direct  the  excavations  at  Nineveh), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cureton,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Louis, 
Petermann,  Dr.  Nasse,  and  Arthur  Berrington.  Dr.  Rosen 
(from  Jerusalem)  was  too  ill  to  come  out  at  night.  The  con- 
versation was  very  animated,  various  groups  formed  round  the 
different  Orientalists.  Mr.  Hodgson  and  M.  Mohl  were  much 
interested  by  seeing  Lady  Baffles,  both  having  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

26tk  September.—  Dr.  Max  Miiller  came  from  Oxford,  being 
anxious  to  see  Mr.  Hodgson.  My  father  drove  with  him  to 
Dr.  Hooker,  at  Kew,  where  they  met  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  he  and 
Dr.  Miiller  had  a  thorough  discussion  on  Indian  history  and 
language,  on  which  they  by  no  means  agree,  but  personally 
they  became  the  best  friends. 

Friday,  30th  September. — The  party  returned  home  from 
the  Archbishop's.  To  dinner  came  Professor  Larsow,  to  take 
leave,  and  my  father  made  a  most  kind  and  hearty  speech 
in  proposing  his  health,  and  that  of  Dr.  Botticher,  who  also 
returns  to-morrow  to  Halle,  after  a  year's  residence  in  Eng- 
land, six  months  of  which  were  spent  in  this  house,  during 
which  he  has  been  very  helpful  to  my  father  in  publishing 
the '  Apostolical  Constitutions.' 

Sunday,  2nd  October. — My  father  much  distressed  to-day 
at  the  news  from  Berlin  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  theolo- 
gical conferences — the  reactionary  members  having  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  and  they  are  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith ;  threatening 
the  breaking-up  of  that  friendly  union  of  Lutherans  and 
VOL.  II.  T 
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CHAP.  Calvinists,  which  was  the  work  of  the  late  King,  in  which 
Niebuhr  and  Schleiermacher  zealously  supported  him.  My 
father  said  that  nobody  could  more  love  and  admire  the 
Augsburg  Confession  than  he  did,  if  considered  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  in  and  for  which  it  was  written ;  yet 
there  are  points  (such  as  the  declaration  of  damnation  against 
all  who  believe  not  in  eternal  damnation)  which  numbers, 
as  well  as  himself,  would  decline  to  swear  to. 

5th  October- — The  Church  conferences  at  Berlin  have  closed 
better  than  seemed  probable.  Nitzsch  and  Snetlage  have  re- 
stored the  balance  on  the  Union  side.  A  letter  to  my  father 
from  Humboldt,  kind  and  friendly  as  usual.  Count  and 
Countess  Beust  returned  from  Ireland,  in  their  accustomed 
bright  spirits,  and  full  of  amusing  anecdotes.  Preparations 
for  my  mother's  going  with  me  to  Llanover  on  October  7 ; 
my  father  cannot  go  in  the  present  condition  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. A  great  prize  of  70Z.  had  been  offered  for  an  essay 
on  the  Trial  by  Jury,  against  the  Abergavenny  Cwmreiggyd- 
dion ;  it  was  gained  by  Stephens,  a  druggist,  on  my  father's 
award. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Llanover.) 

London :  10th  October,  1853. 

[Bunsen  had  been  urgently  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
Cwmreiggyddion,  and  had  consented  to  look  over  the  prize 
essays  and  give  his  award.] 

I  cannot  come — war  has  been  eventually  announced  to 
Russia  if  she  does  not  say  formally  what  she  wanted  the 
other  Powers  to  say — that  is,  the  contrary  of  what  she  ha* 
said.  I  have  conferences  daily — telegrams  and  despatches 
twice !     My  award  is  being  copied. 

Words  written  by  Bunsen  in  the  Album  at  Guddesdon  Palace 
(Bishop  of  Oxford's),  on  departing,  12th  November,  1853. 

Dominus  habitat  in  viris  amantibus  pacem,  et  enim  vera  pax  in  caritate 
est :  a  contentions  vero  et  perditis  malitia  longe  abest.  Reddite  igitur  e i 
Spin  turn  integrum  sicut  accepistis. — Hermte  ( Pastor.1 

Ausgang  ist  gat :  Einkehr  1st  besser. — Tauter' s  'PredigtenJ 

In  leaving  to  you,  my  dear  Lord  Bishop,  as  a  tessera 
hospitalitatis,  these  lines,  taken  out  of  the  two  works  which 
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have  chiefly  occupied  my  mind  during  the  last  days,  I  desire     chap. 
to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  all  material,  intellectual,       xv- 
and  spiritual  comfort  I  have  enjoyed  under  your  hospitable 
roof.  Bunsen. 

From  a  Daughter's  Letter. 

Cuddesdon  Palace  :  11th  November,  1853. 

My  father  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  this  place, 
1  was  selected  to  be  his  companion,  and  am  much  pleased 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  entirely  new  place  and 
house  and  way  of  living.  Dear  Lady  Baffles  being  also 
here,  I  feel  quite  at  home  under  her  protection.  We  arrived 
yesterday  about  seven  in  the  evening,  after  a  drive  of  eight 
miles  from  Oxford,  where  the  old  Colleges  looked  most 
solemn  and  venerable  in  the  twilight  between  the  brightly- 
lighted  shops.  The  Bishop  is  very  kind  and  amiable  as  a 
host,  and  brilliant  in  conversation.  As  yet,  I  have  only 
shaken  hands  with  him,  but  that  does  one  good  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  and  ten  in  the 
evening,  we  assemble  in  the  chapel  (simple  and  very  pretty), 
where  he,  with  three  other  clergymen,  holds  the  full  service : 
this  morning  he  added  a  short  but  most  impressive  address 
after  the  second  lesson.  What  I  miss  is  a  sound  of  music  ; 
but  there  is  no  organ  and  no  singing, — with  that  it  would 
be  perfect.  We  were  shown  the  College,  that  is  a  building 
close  by,  for  the  candidates  for  Ordination,  whom  till  now  the 
Bishop  has  taken  into  his  own  house  for  the  time,  having 
built  a  number  of  neat  small  rooms  for  the  purpose.  Of  the 
large  party  of  clergymen  here  as  guests  from  the  neighbour- 
hood,— almost  all  young,  all  equally  black,  and  grave,  and 
High-Church  looking, — I  have  gradually  individualised  a 
few,  with  whom  there  was  a  point  of  contact  in  common 
acquaintance.  Of  Cuddesdon,  one  may  indeed  say,  what 
Lady  Eastlake  wrote  in  the  book,  on  departing,  i  Far  to  find 
— pleasant  to  know — difficult  to  leave — impossible  to  forget.' 
When  I  was  about  to  return  with  my  father  on  Saturday, 
the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Sargeant  pressed  my  remaining  till 
Monday,  when  Lady  Baffles  would  take  me  home;  and  1 
stayed  the  more  willingly  as  I  was  to  have  an'  opportunity  of 
seeing  Oxford  again.     The  Bishop  took  me  there  on  Sunday, 

t  2 
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chap,     when  lie  preached  an  excellent  and  beautiful  sermon  at  St 


XV. 


Peter's  church. 


Extracts  from  Diaries. 


Saturday,  3rd  December. — Mr.  Abich,  the  geologist,  and 
Professor  Owen,  came  and  gave  us  very  curious  information. 
Mr.  Abich  showed  charts  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Azow,  which  is  entirely  volcanic ;  and  as  the  mud-eruptions 
continue  to  accumulate  land,  one  can  there  see  in  action  the 
actual  process  of  many  older  formations. 

Bunsm  to  Count  Usedom. 

[Translation.] 

London :  8th  December,  1853. 

First  of  all,  as  to  my  coming  to  Berlin.  I  am  in  a  course 
of  regimen,  with  a  view  to  becoming  free  from  chronic  suf- 
fering. I  am  unequal  to  more  than  a  very  small  amount  of 
walking  or  other  exercise,  and  yet  exercise  is  an  absolute 
condition  of  amendment.  What  here  keeps  me  in  tolerable 
health  is,  1,  regular  diet:  2,  frequent  but  short  walks  (on  the 
terrace  or  adjoining  park) ;  and,  3,  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  allows  of  these  frequent  daily  walks.  For  these 
rules  of  life,  all  things  are  here  arranged.  At  Berlin,  I 
could  not  lead  the  life  I  ought.  Sir  Henry  Holland  is  of 
opinion  that  by  the  month  of  April  I  may  be  better. 

In  the  second  place,  who  should  carry  on  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations ?  I  see  Clarendon  almost  daily ;  he  receives  me  in  the 
early  part  of  the  morning  in  his  own  house.  In  the  after- 
noon, I  may  read  at  the  Foreign  Office  whatever  I  wish  to 
see.  With  Aberdeen  I  have  les  petites  entries ;  also  to  Prince 
Albert  when  in  London,  regularly  towards  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  towards  six  in  the  afternoon,  privately,  and 
between  times  by  means  of  writing.  I  am  informed  of  every- 
thing. Walewski,  who  is  a  power,  communicates  with  me 
personally  with  the  greatest  readiness ;  so  also  Musurus  and 
Buchanan.  Only  with  Colloredo  and  Brunnow  would  a  sub- 
stitute do  as  well  as  myself,  but  an  influence  with  the  Cabi- 
net and  Ministry  no  one  can  obtain  without  length  of  time. 
I  believe  that  I  possess  all  the  influence  which,  with  our  poli- 
tics, is  possible* 
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Extracts  from  Diaries.  Cxv? 

My  father  told  us  the  great  news  of  the  day,  which  he  had 
telegraphed  to  Berlin,  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  resigned, 
and  the  Queen  has  accepted  his  resignation  as  Home  Secre- 
tary. It  is  said  that  his  disagreement  with  his  colleagues 
is  not  on  foreign  politics,  but  on  parliamentary  reform.  My 
father  believes  this  only  an  ostensible  reason,  and  that  he 
leaves  the  Cabinet  in  anticipation  that  it  will  not  stand  much 
longer,  and  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  form  a  new  Minis- 
try, or  at  least  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
again. 

Bunsen  to  Baron  Stockmar. 

[Translation.]  London :  Sylvester  evening,  1853. 

To  you  and  yours  be  blessing,  salvation,  and  happiness,  in 
the  approaching  new  year  !  '  Would  he  were  here  ! '  is  the 
close  of  Sir  G.  Cooper's  letter  enclosing  that  which  I  hereby 
forward.  '  Would  he  were  here  ! '  resounds  to  me  from  all 
parts  and  various  strata  of  the  Palace.  '  Would  he  were 
here  ! '  is  daily  in  my  heart,  and  often  on  my  lips. 

The  winter  is,  as  to  cold,  that  of  1812 :  will  the  spring 
turn  out  for  Prussia  and  Germany  that  of  1813?  I  must 
hope  so,  since  Pourtal&s  is  come,  who,  as  I  neither  could  nor 
tcmdd  go  to  Berlin,  was,  on  my  proposal,  sent  to  me,  and  was 
a  true  Christmas  present.  At  that  earlier  date,  was  a  war 
of  liberation  :  and  now,  what  will  it  be  ?  Pourtal&s  is  in  the 
highest  spirits,  as  well  as  XJsedom.  The  former  will  return  to 
Berlin  in  a  week.  The  Prince  (Albert)  sees  me  as  often  as 
I  desire  to  confer  with  him :  he  is  more  energetic,  but  also 
more  grave  than  ever. 

A  destiny  is  in  the  course  of  evolution ;  a  fatality  ripening 
to  its  fulfilment.  The  wings  of  Nemesis  are  beating  audi- 
bly :  L9  Europe  ne  deviendra  pas  Cosaque. 

Aberdeen  will  not  maintain  himself  much  longer ;  it  is  his 
unpopularity  which  has  made  Palmerston  the  most  powerful 
man  in  England,  and  the  favourite  of  the  people  :  he  (Aber- 
deen) has  learnt  nothing  since  1815  in  foreign  politics, 
except  that  he  perceives,  post  factum,  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  because  the  world  is  no  longer  what  in  1815  it  was 
made  to  be !  God  preserve  our  fatherland,  the  ever  dear  and 
great! 


cnAP. 
xv. 
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Extracts  from  Diaries  (continued). 

1st  January  9 1854. — Before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  we  had 
already  received  the  long-expected  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  dear  General  Radowitz,  on  Christmas  Day !  We  have  the 
privilege  of  remembering  many  most  interesting  days  during 
his  stay  with  us  three  years  ago,  the  impression  of  which  will 
not  easily  wear  away.  The  conversation  at  breakfast  turned 
upon  Radowitz,  of  whom,  bred  up  as  he  was  at  a  Jesuit  school, 
it  might  be  said  that  his  whole  turn  of  mind  was  based  upon 
what  the  head  of  a  Jesuit  school  at  Vienna  had  declared  to  my 
lather  to  be  the  basis  of  their  system  of  education — Religion 
(in  their  sense,  i.e.,  the  inflexible  binding  rule),  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Monday,  2nd  January. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  dined  here.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  Naples  and  Italy, — a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  quite  at  home. 

Wednesday ,  25th  January. — To  breakfast  came  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Mr.  Arthur,  Professor  Owen,  af- 
terwards Mr.  Venn,  and  several  missionaries  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, to  take  part  in  the  long-planned  conference  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  two  systems  of  transcription  for  all  alpha- 
bets ;  according  to  that  of  Max  Miiller,  italics  would  take  the 
place  of  all  accents,  lines,  dots,  used  in  that  of  Lepsius.  The 
conference  lasted  uninterruptedly  till  half-past  one  o'clock. 
To  dinner  came  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Dr.  Bowring,  the 
latter  is  going  out  as  Envoy  to  China.  He  told  us  much 
about  the  Chinese  in  his  very  entertaining  manner. 

Tuesday,  31*t  January. — The  opening  of  Parliament  on 
this  day  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  some  anxiety, 
lest  there  should  have  been  an  outbreak  of  the  violent  feel- 
ing against  Prince  Albert,  produced  by  the  circulation  of 
absurd  reports,  attributing  to  him  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference in  the  Cabinet,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  where  notP  Great  was  our  relief  in  the  re- 
doubled and  extreme  cheering  that  attended  the  Queen's  pas- 
sage. Just  before  the  Queen  passed,  there  was  much  cheering 
of  the  Musurus  carriage,  showing  the  public  good-will  towards 
the  Turks  under  their  present  circumstances  of  hardship  and 
aggression.    My  father  went  to  hear  the  speeches.   Lord 
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Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  spoke  with  beautiful  and  satisfactory     CHAP, 
testimony  to  Prince  Albert.  xv- 

Bishop  Thirlwall  dined  with  us,  and  the  conversation  was 
animated  between  him  and  Lepsius  (who  arrived  on  the  27th), 
and  Max  Miiller  and  my  father.  The  alphabetical  confe- 
rences take  place  every  other  day. 

Friday,  3rd  February. — Lepsius  having  learnt  by  telegram 
the  birth  of  his  third  son,  set  out  at  once  for  Berlin.  The  last 
conference  on  that  day  leaving  the  matter  undecided,  although 
so  generally  interesting,  that  my  father  daily  receives  letters 
and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  from  all  parts. 

Sunday ,  Sth  February. — Baron  Boggenbach  is  just  arrived 
from  Paris.  Later  my  father  and  Boggenbach  talked  of  Rus- 
sian politics.  My  father  said  that  the  Emperor,  when  he  was 
in  England,  in  1844,  already  uttered  the  sentiments  of  which 
many  versions  have  since  been  made  : — '  H  y  a  dans  mon  Cabi- 
net deux  opinions  sur  la  Turquie :  l'une,  qu'elle  est  mourante ; 
Tautre,  qu'elle  est  morte — la  derni&re  est  la  mienne.  H 
serait  ainsi  bien  que  nous  nous  entendions  sur  la  mani&re  de 
faire  ses  fun&ailles.' 

Tuesday,  1th  February. — At  breakfast  my  father  read  Lord 
Clarendon's  declaration  in  the  House  last  night,  that  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off,  and  relations  suspended  with 
Russia. 

From  a  Letter  to  a  Son. 

13th  February,  1854. 

On  the  10th  (anniversary  of  the  Queen's  marriage),  I  was 
with  your  father  at  Windsor  Castle.  I  hope  the  weather 
was  as  fine  with  you  for  your  child's  birthday,  as  I  expe- 
rienced on  that  day  when  I  had  a  walk  in  the  park  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  and  persuaded  your  father  to  walk  with  me 
as  far  as  the  place  where  the  Queen's  dogs  live.  Tell  your 
children  that  there  is  a  pretty  cottage  with  a  garden,  where  a 
nice  Highland  family  of  fine  children  live  with  their  parents ; 
and  we  were  let  in  to  pass  through  a  succession  of  yards 
where  the  different  dogs  were  put  together,  or  kept  separate, 
according  as  they  liked  each  other's  company; — beautiful 
dogs  of  all  kinds,  but  the  curiosities  were,  a  pug  entirely  black, 
which  I  thought  handsomer  than  the  common  ones,  just  as 
I  had  rather  see  a  negro  quite  black  than  incompletely  so ; 
a  Chinese  dog,  with  a  sky-blue  tongue,  and  his  coat  chocolate 
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CHAP,  brown,  from  snout  to  tail,  and  to  the  very  end  of  hifrpaws;  a 
Cashmere  dog,  as  big  as  a  young  lion,  with  just  such  legs 
and  paws, — very  amiable  to  those  he  knows,  but  terrible  to 
an  enemy ;  also  an  Esquimaux  dog,  one  bush  of  hair,  out  of 
which  peep  the  sly  fox-eyes  and  sharp  nose.  The  dogs  were 
all  pleased  to  be  noticed,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  sat 
down  amongst  them  to  try  to  draw  them,  the  place  being  as 
clean  and  fresh  as  possible ;  but  I  had  to  hasten  away  to  drive 
with  your  father,  a  beautiful  circuit  round  the  Castle,  twice 
crossing  the  Thames.  But  I  should  best  have  liked  to  hare 
had  your  children  with  me,  to  see  what  I  saw  that  evening 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  when  we  were  allowed  to  follow 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  a  long  way,  through  one  large 
room  after  another,  till  we  came  to  one  where  hung  a  red 
curtain,  which  was  presently  drawn  aside,  for  a  representation 
of  the  Four  Seasons,  studied  and  contrived  by  the  Royal 
children  as  a  surprise  to  the  Queen,  in  celebration  of  the 
day.  First  appeared  Princess  Alice  as  the  Spring,  scattering 
flowers,  and  reciting  verses,  which  were  taken  from  Thomson's 
'  Seasons  ;'  she  moved  gracefully,  and  spoke  in  a  distinct  and 
pleasing  manner,  with  excellent  modulation,  and  a  tone  of 
voice  sweet  and  penetrating  like  that  of  the  Queen.  Then 
the  curtain  was  drawn,  and  the  scene  changed,  and  the 
Princess  Royal  represented  Summer,  with  Prince  Arthur 
stretched  upon  the  sheaves,  as  if  tired  with  the  heat  and  har- 
vest work ;  another  change,  and  Prince  Alfred  with  a  crown  of 
vine  leaves  and  the  skin  of  a  panther,  represented  Autumn- 
looking  very  well.  Then  followed  a  change  to  a  winter  land- 
scape, and  the  Prince  of  Wales  represented  Winter,  with  a 
cloak  covered  with  icicles  (or  what  seemed  such),  and  the 
Princess  Louisa,  a  charming  little  muffled  up  figure,  busy 
keeping  up  a  fire ;  the  Prince  reciting  (as  all  had  done)  pas- 
sages more  or  less  modified  from  Thomson.  Then  followed  the 
last  change,  when  all  the  Seasons  were  grouped  together,  and 
far  behind,  on  a  height,  appeared  Princess  Helena,  with  a  long 
white  veil,  hanging  on  both  sides  down  to  her  feet,  hold- 
ing a  long  cross,  and  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince.  These  verses  were  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  I  understood  them  to  say,  that  Saint  Helena,  remem- 
bering her  own  British  extraction,  came  to  pronounce  a  bene- 
diction upon  the  Rulers  of  her  country ;  and  I  think  it  must 
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have  been  so  intended,  because  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con-  chap. 
stantine  (said  to  have  discovered  the  remains  of  the  Cross  xv- 
which  bore  the  Saviour),  was  a  native  of  Britain,  and  she  is 
always  represented  leaning  upon  a  large  Cross.  But  your 
father  understood  that  Britannia  was  intended  as  blessing  the 
Royal  Pair.  In  either  view  of  the  subject,  the  Princess  He- 
lena looked  very  charming.  This  was  the  close ;  but  by  com- 
mand of  the  Queen  the  curtain  was  again  withdrawn,  and  we 
saw  the  whole  Royal  Family  together,  who  came  down  seve- 
rally from  their  raised  platform ;  also  the  baby  Prince  Leo- 
pold was  carried  in  by  his  nurse,  and  looked  at  us  all  with 
big  eyes,  stretching  out  his  arms  to  be  taken  by  the  Prince 
Consort. 

At  the  Queen's  dinner-table,  soon  after  this,  the  Princesses 
Helena  and  Louisa,  and  Prince  Arthur,  were  allowed  to  come 
in  and  stand  by  the  Queen,  as  it  was  a  feast  day.  In  the 
evening  there  was  very  fine  music  in  St.  George's  Hall  (the 
Triumphal  Symphony  of  Beethoven),  and  the  Princess  Royal, 
Princess  Alice,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Alfred,  were 
allowed  to  stay  up  to  hear  it,  sitting  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  chairs  where  sat  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kent. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

RECALL  FROM  LONDON— INDEPENDENCE. 

BUNSEN  RECALLED  FROM  ENGLAND — DEPARTURE  FROM  CARLTON  TJKBACB 
—FAREWELL  TO  HIS  FRIENDS — ESTABLISHES  HIMSELF  AND  FAMILT  AT 
CHARLOTTENBERG — CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  HEIDELBERG — THE  IMMAC IT- 
LATE  CONCEPTION — STATE  OF  GERMANY— -BIBLE  WORK — DEATH  OF  ARCH- 
DEACON HARE. 

CHAP.  Extracts  from  Diaries  {continued). 

A,  VI. 

On  the  11th  April,  1854,  the  first  telegraphic  announcement 

was  made  in  the  '  Times '  of  my  father's  being  recalled  from 
his  post  in  London, — he  himself  not  haying  received  any  noti- 
fication of  the  fact,  nor  did  he  receive  it  officially  for  long  after, 
although  aware  that  the  King  had  accepted  his  resignation, 
sent  in  the  first  week  in  April.  The  time  of  suspense  and 
uncertainty  was  painful,  but  the  kindly  feeling  towards  my 
father  and  all  of  us,  evinced  in  thousands  of  enquiries,  notes, 
and  letters  of  regret,  when  once  the  fact  became  known,  was 
most  gratifying.  The  feelings  must  be  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  worked  at  despoiling  our  beautiful 
dwelling  of  the  signs  of  our  own  especial  life  in  it :  yet  when 
at  last  the  great  work  was  accomplished,  it  was  with  thank- 
fulness that  we  left  those  desolate  rooms,  filled  as  they  were 
with  associations  and  recollections  of  an  important  period  of 
life,  abounding  in  joy  and  sorrow — and  were  glad  to  find  a 
temporary  home  under  the  friendly  roof  of  beloved  ones  in 
Abbey  Lodge,  Eegent's  Park. 

Contemporary  Notice,  by  a  Daughter-in-Law,  in  a  Letter. 

23rd  April,  1654. 

.  .  .  The  girls,  no  doubt,  have  written  to  you  about  their 
departure.  The  house  to  me  never  appeared  more  attractive 
than  it  did  that  afternoon,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  look  on 
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those  beautiful  rooms  probably  for  the  last  time.     But  they     CHAP 

seemed  only  quietly  contented,  and  no  one  would  have  bus-     1 

pected  the  state  of  the  case,  except  from  my  father's  words 
when  I  went  to  him  in  his  library,  when  he  embraced  me 
tenderly,  and  said,  '  From  this  moment  I  feel  that  I  belong 
to  my  children ;  from  this  moment  I  am  my  own  master/ 
He  really  has  seemed  to  me  a  changed  man  the  last  week. 
What  deeply  interesting  conversations  he  has  had  here  with 
me,  telling  of  his  early  life  and  strong  governing  impressions  ! 
and  how  he  has  again  and  again  retraced  his  steps  up  to 
this  point,  telling  me  how  he  has  often  and  often  endeavoured 
to  take  the  collar  off,  and  give  up  public  affairs,  but  never 
could  do  so  before :  and  how,  in  1849,  he  thought  his  way 
was  clear,  when  *  God  threw  him  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,' 
and  again  he  had  to  resume  his  labours  as  the  opportunity 
was  past.  And  now  this  is  the  first  time  he  could  leave  ; 
and  he  added  solemnly,  '  My  whole  life  would  have  been  a 
lie  to  myself  if  I  did  not  run  away  the  first  moment  I  could.' 
They  had  hardly  left  the  house  before  a  letter  from  Prince 
Albert  came.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  translation  of  it 
to-day  or  to-morrow. 

Bunsen's  resignation  of  his  post  of  honour  and  of 
labour  in  England,  the  cause,  attendant  circumstances, 
and  immediate  occasion,  form  a  wide  subject,  belonging 
not  only  to  the  political  crisis  of  the  moment,  but  to  a 
previous  condition  of  things,  of  long  duration,  such  as 
can  only  be  explained  and  placed  in  full  light  when  the 
future  historian  shall  be  allowed  the  examination  of, 
and  the  liberty  of  extracting  from,  the  vast  amount  of 
papers  in  his  own  handwriting,  or  written  from  his 
dictation,  which  exist  in  the  Archives  of  the  Prussian 
Government  at  Berlin,  or  in  London.  The  hand  which 
here  attempts  to  preserve  the  reflection  of  his  image, 
as  it  appears  in  his  own  utterance  of  thoughts  and 
opinions  to  private  friends,  is  wholly  incompetent  to 
undertake  such  a  history  of  his  entire  political  life  as 
would  prove  an  effectual  defence  and  justification  against 
many  a  bitter  accusation ;  but  if  success  is  granted  to 
the  endeavour  to  show  him  such  as  those  who  best  and 
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chap,    most  closely  had  contemplated  him,  knew  him  to  be,  the 

J 1     result  must  be  to  prove  that  he  was  incapable  of  any 

intention  or  action  inconsistent  with  his  integrity,  and 
his  devotedness  to  the  good  of  his  King  and  country, 
as  he  understood  it. 

It  is  not  for  the  writer  of  these  lines  to  examine  or 
determine  where,  and  how  far,  Bunsen  was  entangled  in 
errors  of  judgment;  and  therefore  the  question  whether 
he  would  not  have  done  better  to  resign  his  post  pre- 
vious to  the  signature  of  the  Danish  Protocol  of  London, 
in  1852,  must  be  left,  with  many  other  questions,  to 
the  decision  of  others.  That  the  resignation,  at  last 
tendered  in  April  1854,  had  not  been  much  earlier 
determined  upon,  may  be  referred  to  the  causes  which 
made  the  final  departure  from  England  so  indescribably 
painful,  that  nothing  but  the  total  impossibility  of  car- 
rying on  his  diplomatic  transactions  with  due  regard  to 
that  unity  of  purpose  and  character  essential  to  his  con- 
ception of  public  duty,  could  have  brought  him  to  the 
pitch  of  resolution,  necessary  for  resigning, — not  the 
show  and  importance  of  a  high  station  (which  entailed 
labour  and  loss  of  time  which  were  every  year  felt  to  be 
more  oppressive),  but  the  vivid  succession  of  animated 
interests,  moral,  religious,  political,  intellectual,  which 
made  his  daily  existence  one  course  of  imbibing  ideas, 
of  taking  in  at  will  successive  draughts  of  universal  life, 
in  nations  or  in  nature,  while  resident  on  that  spot  of 
earth  which  he  loved  to  call  the  world's  metropolis. 
This  universality  of  energy  (all  powers  being  with  him 
ever  living),  and  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  animal  spirits, 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him,  by 
every  variety  of  matter  to  a  degree  most  persons  would 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with,  even  in  fancy ;  and 
the  friction  in  every  direction,  which  would  have  been 
wearing  and  overstraining  to  minds  in  general,  fur- 
nished his  with  exactly  the  desired  degree  of  stimulus, 
weariness  never  being  the  result  of  any  amount  of  mental 
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exercise,  but  only  the  consequence  of  uncongenial  or    chap. 
vexatious  occupation.     Thus,  for  some  time  after  his      XVI' 
resignation  had  been  sent  in  and  accepted,  he  was  far 
from  having  taken  in  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  im- 
mediately withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  a  sojourn,  in 
most  respects  so  preferable  to  any  other  that  could  be 
imagined  for  him ;  and  not  till  after  he  had  fully  con- 
sidered the  question  of  private  life  in  England,  from 
every  possible  point  of  view,  did  his  mind  become  re- 
signed to  the  fact,  that  his  immediate  withdrawal  from 
the  scene  of  the  activity  of  years  was  essential  to  com- 
plete his  retirement  from  all  connection  with  public 
affairs.     The  vision  which  had  floated  before  him  so 
long,  of  finally  settling  at  Bonn,  as  Niebuhr  had  done, 
and,  like  him,  by  means  of  public  lectures,  to  act  upon  the 
expanding  generation  of  his  countrymen,  might  have 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realised ;  but  he  desired  to 
delay  the  actual  fixing  of  his  residence  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  until  the  influences  at  that  time  paramount 
at  Court  and  in  the  Ministry  should  have  somewhat 
changed  in  character.    As  he  desired  to  live  exclusively 
for  his  family,  for  literary  research,  and  for  contem- 
plation, the  prospect  was  galling  to  his  feelings  that, 
by  living  in  Prussia,  he  would  unavoidably  be  drawn 
into  participation  in  the  strife  of  political  parties,  which 
both  his  physical  condition,  and,  still  more,  his  personal 
relation  to  the  King  his  master,  seemed  imperatively  to 
forbid.     Among  German  towns  out  of  Prussia,  Heidel- 
berg offered  the  greatest  amount  of  desirable  circum- 
stances, and  was  soon  decided  upon,  after  a  transient 
longing  after  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
caused  Nice  to  be  contemplated ;  but  the  idea  was  soon 
dismissed,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  an  University,  with 
its  public  library,  was  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the 
choice  of  a  place  of  abode.     The  resignation  having  been 
despatched  to  Berlin  in  April,  Bunsen  and  his  wife  went 
to  spend  the  short  pause,  while  awaiting  the  reply  and 
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chap,  acceptance,  at  High  Wood,  beyond  Harrow,  with  the  faith* 
XVL  ful  friend  of  many  years,  Lady  Raffles,  with  her  to  reflect 
aloud,  to  look  beyond,  before,  and  around  them ;  and  in 
the  beneficent  stillness  of  the  country  and  the  spring,  to 
collect  fresh  strength  and  spirit  for  days  and  weeks  of 
trying  transition.  The  royal  licence  to  depart  having 
arrived,  no  longer  delay  was  allowed  to  intervene  but 
such  as  was  indispensable  for  the  last  arrangements; 
the  painful  resolution  was  made  and  executed,  to  part 
with  multiplied  memorials  of  past  periods  of  animated 
existence,  in  the  form  of  pictures,  engravings,  and  other 
objects  of  art,  and  even  with  the  greater  portion  of  a 
library,  more  precious  to  Bunsen  than  all  the  rest,  which 
at  first  he  had  determined  to  pack  up  and  remove  with 
him,  until  convinced  on  trial  that  the  mass  would  be  too 
great  for  any  house  that  he  would  be  likely  in  future 
to  occupy,  and  a  selection  was  made,  which,  however 
bulky,  had  better  have  been  larger,  since  numerous 
were  the  works  subsequently  required  and  purchased  a 
second  time  ;  but  the  act  of  renunciation  once  decided 
upon,  naturally  assumed  too  large  dimensions.  This 
difficulty  once  over,  Bunsen  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
the  distasteful  occupation  of  breaking  up  and  destroying 
the  complicated  structure  of  domestic  life  and  comfort 
which  he  and  his  family  had  enjoyed,  to  those  whose 
labour  and  sense  of  repugnance  was  indescribably  les- 
sened and  lightened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
spared  all  that  he  could  be  relieved  from,  by  accepting  the 
kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wagner,  at  St.  Leonard's, 
where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  sea  air  and  of  the  most  sooth- 
ing and  gratifying  attentions,  he  employed  the  leisure 
much  needed  for  the  last  finishing  of  various  works,  for 
which  the  printing  press  was,  as  it  were,  waiting.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  few  letters  will  mark  not  only  the  indivi- 
dual occupations  of  the  time,  but  also  the  fullness  of  vigour 
with  which  he  had  struggled,  and  gradually  overcome 
the  intensely  felt  trials  of  the  crisis.     In  that  house  of 
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kindly  offices  (No.  77  Marina)  he  remained  about  ten     chap. 

days,  and  then  returned  invigorated  and  refreshed  to     1 

London,  where  the  house  of  his  son  Ernest,  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  afforded  him  a  welcome  and  delightful  abode 
during  the  short  remaining  time  in  which  his  presence 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  for  consigning  to  the  press 
his  comprehensive  work,  4  Christianity  and  Mankind,' 
into  which  his  second  edition  of  'Hippolytus*  had  im- 
perceptibly grown.  Mournful  was  the  day  of  attending 
for  the  last  time  Divine  worship  at  the  German  Church 
of  the  Savoy,  after  which,  in  the  vestry,  the  venerable 
Steinkopf  (fifty  years  officiating  minister  there)  read 
an  address  of  thanks  for  benefits  received,  which  drew 
many  a  tear,  the  rather  because  it  was  not  exaggerated, 
but  abundantly  deserved ;  for  Bunsen  had  been  indeed  an 
effectual  friend  to  the  German  inhabitants  of  London, 
collectively  and  individually.  It  would  be  a  needless 
filling  up  of  space  to  enumerate  the  persons,  or  the  acts 
of  kindness,  which  crowded  round  Bunsen,  to  deepen 
and  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion and  approbation  of  his  English  friends;  but  the 
heart-warming  effect,  which  was  the  object  of  such  de- 
monstration, was  fully  attained ;  only  the  name  of  Samuel 
Gurney,  as  foremost  in  kindly  offices,  and  who  lived  less 
than  three  years  after  this,  shall  be  uttered  with  the 
richly  merited,  4  Hail !  and  farewell !' 

On  the  10th  June,  Bunsen  saw  his  wife  and  daughters 
safe  on  board  the  steamer  which  conveyed  them  to  Rot- 
terdam, from  whence  they  pursued  their  way  up  the 
Rhine,  to  take  possession  of  Charlottenberg,  near  Heidel- 
berg, which  had  been  sought  out  for  them  by  their  faith- 
ful friend  Meyer,  then  a  resident  at  Heidelberg.  The 
day  of  departure  was  that  of  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  the  gradual  progress  of  which 
they  had  watched  during  repeated  visits  ;  but  its  com- 
pletion coincided  with  a  period  to  them  too  solemn  and 
mournful  to  admit  of  even  the  inclination  to  witness  the 
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chap,    celebration.      The  Steam  Navigation  Company  would 

L    not  accept  payment  for  the  transmission  of  the  family 

and  their  bulky  effects,  nor  would  the  porters  of  St. 
Katherine's  Docks  allow  of  remuneration  for  the  very 
considerable  labour  of  conveying  the  latter  on  board, 
offering  such  labour  as  a  token  of  much-prized  respect. 
Bunsen  remained  with  his  son  in  the  Regent's  Park  as 
many  days  longer  as  were  indispensable  for  delivering 
the  whole  of  his  work  to  the  press  ;  the  extracts  which 
follow  from  his  letters  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  gone  through,  and  the  spirit  which  seemed 
to  prevent  all  consciousness  of  exertion.     Friends  con- 
tinued to  collect  about  him,  and  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
vince many  of  them  that  his  remaining  longer  in  England 
(at  least  for  the  period  that  might  be  required  for  com- 
plying with  invitations  to  lengthened  visits  in  the  coun- 
try) was  for  many  reasons  out  of  the  question ;  the  princi- 
pal reason  always  being  that  Bunien  could  never  behappy, 
for  a  continuance,  but  in  a  home  of  his  own ;  and  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  home  of  years,  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  constructing  another.     At  length  the  two  bu9V 
and  exciting  weeks  which  formed  the  close  of  the  im- 
portant thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  England  came  to  an 
end  ;  and  the  presence  of  his  son  George  on  his  journey 
smoothed  over  the  effort  of  his  departure.     On  the  way 
up  the  Rhine  the  travellers  stopped  at  Neu  Wied,  to  visit 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wied,  at  their  lovely  country 
residence,  Monrepos.    They  had  but  just  returned  them- 
selves from  Paris,  where  a  residence  of  nearly  a  year  had 
been  blessed  to  them  by  the  restoration  of  health  and 
power  of  activity  to  the  Princess  by  the  hands  of  Count 
Szapary.     Bunsen  was  overpowered  by  paternal  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  second  daughter  Emilia,  restored  equally 
with  the  Princess  to  the  powers  and  the  well-being 
(which,  granted  at  her  birth,  had  long  been  in  abey- 
ance), by  the  same  persevering  endeavours  and  the  same 
beneficent  effluence  of  healing  vigour,  under  the  kind 
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auspices  of  the  Princess,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the    chap. 
winter,  had  offered  maternal  hospitality  to  her  fellow-      XVL 
sufferer,  and  urged  the  having  recourse  to  the  same 
source  of  help  that  had,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  proved 
effectual  in  her  own  case. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Schwabe. 
[Translation.] 

Carlton  Terrace :  2nd  May,  1864. 
So  much  kindness  cannot  be  resisted  !  I  accept  your  affec- 
tionate invitation  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  charming  abode  in 
Wales,  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness— but  at  a  time  when 
you  yourself  will  be  there— in  case  that  should  be  in  summer 
or  autumn.  At  present,  and  to  the  end  of  June,  my  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  indispensable;  but  in  July 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  myself.  We  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  fix  ourselves  in  our  new  abode  before  the  New  Year. 
Between  this  time  and  then  lie  gloomy  months  for  Prussia 

and  Germany  and  the  whole  world.    My  resolution  is  taken 

I  shall  not  again  enter  into  public  life,  but  devote  the  years 
yet  remaining  to  me  to  reflection  upon  the  great  objects  of 
eternal  significance,  to  which,  from  earliest  youth,  I  had  con- 
secrated my  soul.  Only,  to  depart  from  England  is  a  thought 
intolerable  to  me,  as  though  all  heart-strings  must  be  cut 
through.  I  write  not  to  you  about  my  retiring  from  office : 
generally  speaking,  it  was  as  the  <  Times '  indicated.  The 
dear  King  is  entangled  in  a  web.  The  Queen,  Prince  Al- 
bert, Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  John  Eussell  have  all  expressed 
their  approbation  of  my  proceeding  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

Bunsm  to  a  Ban. 
[Translation.] 

1st  May,  1854 
You  know  how  I  struggled,  almost  desperately,  to  retire 
from  public  employment  in  1850.    Now  the  cord  is  broken, 
and  the  bird  is  free,  the  Lord  be  praised ! 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAP. 
XVI. 


Extracts  from  Daughters'  Letters. 

Saturday,  May,  1854. 

We  have  literally  packed  from  morning  till  night — and 
now  at  last,  in  a  short  breathing  time,  I  try  to  give  some 
account  of  the  great  change  of  plans  and  views  which  took 
place  on  Thursday  last,  when  my  father  himself  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  will  do  but  our  going  to  Germany. 
Bonn,  Basle,  and,  at  last,  Heidelberg,  were  passed  in  review; 
and  it  actually  and  really  seems  fixed  that  the  latter  should 
be  our  home.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  difference  it  males 
to  us  in  all  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  this  removal,  to  look 
forward  to  a  home,  whereas  before  I  felt  as  if  we  were  never 
again  (for  some  time  at  least)  to  have  a  roof  of  our  own  over 
our  heads.  The  mixture  of  feeling  you  can  fancy — how  the 
thought  of  having  to  remove  farther  from  so  many  beloved 
ones,  besides  the  entire  beginning  of  life  afresh,  weighs 
heavy  in  the  opposite  balance  to  the  joyous  anticipation  of 
living  in  the  beloved  fatherland,  and  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  it.  My  dearest  parents  are  both  quite  happy 
in  the  idea — my  father  full  of  the  bright  side  of  the  plan. 
What  a  comfort  that  he  has  thus  been  brought  to  this  con- 
clusion without  any  further  distress  or  disappointment ! 

Last  Sunday  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  Whit  Sunday : 
my  father  and  mother  and  all  of  us  went  to  the  Savoy 
Church  for  the  last  time,  and  we  stayed  all  together  at  the 
Holy  Communion,  after  which  we  were  asked  to  go  into  the 
vestry,  where  clergy  and  superintendents  desired  leave  to 
present  an  address  to  my  father.  Dear  old  Steinkopf  was 
too  unwell  to  read  the  address  which  he  had  written,  most 
warmly  and  affectionately,  and  it  was  read  aloud  by  Schoell  : 
the  vestry  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold  of  persons  who  had 
remained  on  purpose  to  be  present.  Then  my  father  spoke 
a  few  words  in  answer,  most  beautifully — very  different  from 
his  manner  of  speaking  in  English ;  and  giving  such  excel- 
lent parting  advice  as  to  the  duty  of  all  Germans  in  England, 
never  to  forget  the  fatherland,  but  to  remain  in  spiritual 
communion  with  it,  besides  giving  all  the  material  aid  in 
the  power  of  every  one  severally.  Half,  at  least,  of  those 
present  were  in  tears ;  and  the  affectionate  words  and  manner 
of  each,  as  we  all  shook  hands,  were  most  affecting.     The 
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German  Hospital  Committee  desire  also  to  present  an  address,     chap. 
which  they  will  bring  on  Thursday.     Yesterday  as  we  were       XVI' 
to  dine  at  Mr.  Gurney's  to  take  leave,  we  passed  by  DaLston, 
to  the  joy  of  all  the  inmates,  particularly  of  the  matron,  who 
feels  that  she  is  losing  a  support  and  protection  often  expe- 
rienced, in  the  departure  of  my  father  and  also  of  Frances. 

1st  June. — I  had  omitted  to  tell  you  of  my  father's  and 
mother's  audiences  of  the  Queen  on  Wednesday  last,  25th  May 
(as  you  will  have  seen) ;  my  father  delivered  his  papers  in  all 
form,  the  Queen  expressing  most  strongly  and  kindly  her  con- 
viction that  my  father  had  always  acted  so  as  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  both  Prussia  and  England.  The  same  day 
mamma  received  a  note  from  Lady  Canning,  saying  that  the 
Queen  would  receive  her  on  Thursday,  1st  June,  at  three 
o'clock.  This  was  felt  to  be  the  more  kind,  as  it  seems  to 
be  unusual.  Mamma  had  been  informed  that  she  might  have 
applied  for  an  audience  of  leave-taking,  but  that  she  refrained 
from  doing,  not  to  be  unnecessarily  troublesome,  and  thus 
was  the  more  gratified  at  being  appointed  to  come — for  you 
know  how  faithfully  my  mother  is  attached  to  the  Queen, 
and  how  she  loves  to  see  her,  and  hear  her  speak.  The  Queen 
detained  mamma  in  a  long  conversation  quite  alone,  mention- 
ing the  intrigues  at  Berlin  against  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Western  Alliance — her  own  misgiving  that  a  letter  in  her 
own  hand  had  not  entirely  been  made  known  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  as  might  easily  be  the  case,  if  his  sight  had  become 
too  much  affected  to  read  letters  himself;  and  ending  with 
the  expression  of  her  4 great  concern  and  regret'  at  the 
departure  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  of  her  hope  and 
wish  for  our  *  well-being  and  happiness '  wherever  we  might 
reside,  and  then,  giving  mamma  her  hand,  she  dismissed 
her  with  a  kiss  on  the  cheek.  In  the  meantime,  my  father 
saw  Prince  Albert,  who  presented  him  with  a  photograph  (ex- 
cellent) of  himself,  and  a  whole  series,  representing  the  Boyal 
Family  in  the  dresses  they  wore  when  enacting  and  reciting 
at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  10th  February,  parts  of  Thomson's 
*  Seasons/  on  which  occasion  my  parents  had  been  present. 
The  value  of  each  was  enhanced,  by  the  names  being  written 
underneath  by  each,  and  the  Queen's  autograph  under  an 
etching  from  a  drawing. 

z  2 
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XVI.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Son  m  London  to  his  Brother 
in  the  Country. 

8th  May,  1854 

The  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  followed  by  one 
from  the  Princess, — equally  warm,  and,  in  fact,  affectionate. 
Prince  Albert  has  been  most  warm  in  his  expressions,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted to  read  these  letters,  with  those  of  many  a  real  friend. 
Lord  John  Russell's  is  a  fine  document.  Lord  Aberdeen  kept 
my  father  two  hours,  and  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  '  I  was  instrumental  in  fixing  you  here,  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  indeed  I  do  not  regret  it — I  ceumot  take  leave  of  yon.' 
Lord  Palmerston  speaks  as  quite  indignant  at  this  break  up, 
and  shows  all  the  kindness  he  can. 

We  felt  it  a  great  blessing  to  drive  to  church  yesterday, 
for  my  father,  as  it  were,  to  take  leave.  He  was  very  happy, 
in  a  solemn  temper.  You  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
present,  when  during  the  last  part  of  the  hymn,  he  bowed 
down  his  fine  head,  leaning  it  on  both  his  hands,  and 
prayed  silently,  an  abundant  flow  of  tears  rushing  from  his 
eyes.  Nothing  could  be  more  mild  and  heavenly  than  his 
spirit  all  the  day— -open,  bright,  and  generous  to  all  whom 
he  met. 

A  new  African  expedition  is  about  to  start,  and  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  College  friend  of  mine  in  (Bleek), 
through  my  father,  whose  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  this 
subject  was  his  last  official  application,  and,  as  being  such, 
successful. 

This  night  my  father  and  mother  go  to  the  Queen's  Con- 
cert— the  last  time  of  attending  a  Court  festivity. 

Bwnsm  to  Mrs.  Schwdbe. 

[Translation.] 

St.  Leonaid's-on-Sea :  12th  May,  1854. 

Your  valued  second  letter  has  hit  upon  the  very  crisis  of 
our  life ; — we  must  give  up  England,  and  we  are  about  to  re- 
move to  Germany,  and  to  Heidelberg.  To-morrow  I  shall 
learn  whether  the  house  there  must  be  taken  from  the  24th. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  we  should  be  obliged  to  set  out 
about  the  1 8th. 
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Thus  the  fair  prospect  of  Glyn  Garth  falls  to  pieces !     This     chap. 
removal  is  the  will  of  God  for  us :  and  as  soon  as  we  had      XVI. 
perceived  that,  we  have  as  folly  entered  into  it,  as  though  it 
had  been  from  the  first  our  own  will.* 

Letter  from  a  Daughter-in-Law. 

May,  1854. 

Tour  father  came  up  from  St.  Leonard's  on  Tuesday — that 
evening  they  had  a  few  friends  to  take  leave.  On  Wednesday 
he  meant  to  have  returned  to  St.  Leonard's  early,  as  he  had 
accredited  Count  Henckel  as  Charg£  d' Affaires,  the  day  before ; 
but  he  was  long  with  Prince  Albert,  so  that  when  I  went 
thither  at  three  o'clock,  he  was  only  then  leaving ;  I  was  so 
glad  to  be  there,  to  be  present  at  that  closing  scene.  He  was 
in  the  library  with  your  mother,  E.  and  G. :  he  looked  full  of 
deepest  thoughts.  .  .  .  But  how  desolate  it  all  looked !  That 
beautiful  room  stripped  of  every  book,  ornament,  and  picture, 
and  he  only  standing  there  waiting  to  be  off !  Then  the 
brougham  was  announced.  He  said  but  few  words — we  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  hall,  full  of  piled-up  boxes — the  men- 
servants  all  standing  there.  He  said  a  few  words  to  our 
mother,  gave  a  few  parting  injunctions  to  Ernest,  without  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moving,  and  got  into  his  carriage.  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  we  all  felt.  Our  hearts  were  in  our  mouths, 
and  yet  no  one  spoke  a  word  but  himself.  I  got  in  to  accompany 
him — I  could  not  bear  his  going  alone ;  and  what  an  inter- 

*  The  friendship  which  connected  Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe  with  Bunsen  and 
his  wife  was  recent  in  date,  but  not  the  leas  real.  Through  a  common  Mend, 
of  high  value  to  all,  they  had  been  for  some  years  acquainted,  and  were  fur- 
ther drawn  together  by  sympathy  in  the  deep  affliction  of  Mrs.  Schwabe  for 
the  death  of  her  excellent  husband,  two  years  before  the  present  date.  On 
this  occasion,  Mrs.  Schwabe's  invitation  and  offer  of  such  thorough-going 
hospitality  as  consisted  in  placing  her  beautiful  residence  of  Glyn  Garth,  in 
North  Wales,  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  Bunsens  for  as  long  as  they  might 
be  inclined  to  inhabit  it, — claimed  the  return  of  cordial  consciousness  of 
sympathy,  which  caused  Bunsen  to  keep  up  a  frequent  correspondence  with 
her  to  his  life's  end.  When  Bunsen,  shortly  alter  he  was  settled  at  Heidel- 
berg, formed  the  conception  of  the  '  Bibdwerkf  Mrs.  Schwabe  met  the  project 
with  her  accustomed  enthusiasm  in  every  high  and  holy  cause,  and  finding 
on  enquiry  that  to  meet  the  expense  of  learned  secretaries,  collaborators, 
and  referees,  as  well  as  for  books  to  be  consulted,  a  large  sum  would  be 
requisite,  which  Bunsen  hoped  to  find  a  publisher  disposed  to  advance,  she 
munificently  supplied  the  needed  funds ;  and  became  thus  the  benefactress  of 
the  '  Bibehoerk '  in  its  commencement,  as  was  Mr.  Astorits  benefactor  when 
it  approached  its  close  in  1857. 
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CHAP,  esting  drive  we  had !  He  talked  so  beautifully  and  touchingly 
xu>  of  everything,  especially  of  his  visit  to  Prince  Albert,  saying 
he  had  referred  him  to  his  translation  of  the  73rd  Psalm,  as 
the  best  description  of  the  present  time.  So  we  got  to  the 
station,  where  he  took  leave  of  the  old  coachman ;  and  then 
we  paced  up  and  down.  He  talked  about  us  all,  and  all  that 
his  children  were  to  him,  now  more  than  ever.  And  then  he 
departed :  and  I  returned  to  Carlton  Terrace  to  talk  to  6. 
about  business,  and  carry  away  my  usual  daily  cargo  of  things 
set  apart  for  you  and  Mary  and  ourselves. 

That  evening  they  all  adjourned  hither;  Frances  in  time  to 
superintend  my  dressing  for  the  Queen's  Ball — whither  I  went 
with  E.     The  Queen  asked  particularly  of  E.  after  his  father. 

Bunsen  to  Miss  Winkworth.* 
77  Marina,  St  Leonard's-on-Sea :  12th  May,  1854. 

Your  letter  and  the  proof  sheets  of  your  Translation  of  the 
'Theologia  Germanica,'  with  Kingsley's  Preface  and  your 
Introduction,  were  delivered  to  me  yesterday,  as  I  was  leaving 
Carlton  Terrace  to  breathe  once  more,  for  a  few  days,  the 
refreshing  air  of  this  quiet,  lovely  place.  You  told  me  that 
you  had  been  led  to  study  Tauler  and  the  *  Theologia 
Germanica'  by  some  conversations  which  we  had  on  the 
subject  in  1851,  and  you  wish  me  to  state  to  your  readers,  in 
a  few  lines,  what  place  I  conceive  this  school  of  Germanic 
theology  to  hold  in  the  general  development  of  Christian 
thought,  and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  bearing  of  this 
work,  in  particular  upon  the  present  dangers  and  prospects 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  upon  the  eternal  interests  of  religion 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman. 

I  may  begin  by  saying  with  Luther,  I  rank  this  short 
treatise  next  to  the  Bible :  but,  unlike  him,  should  place  it 
before  rather  than  after  St.  Augustine.  That  school  of  pious, 
learned,  and  profound  men,  of  which  this  book  is,  as  it  were, 
the  popular  catechism,  was  the  Germanic  counterpart  of 
Romanic  scholasticism,  and  more  than  the  revival  of  that 
Latin  theology  which  produced  so  many  eminent  thinkers, 
from  Augustine,  its  father,  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  its  last  great 

*  Printed  by  way  of  introduction  to  Miaa  Winkworth's  translation  of 
'  Theologia  Germanica.* 
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genius,  whose  death  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  birth     chap. 
of  Dante, — who  again  was  the  contemporary  of  the  Socrates      XVI- 
of  the  Rhenish  School — Meister  Eckart,  the  Dominican. 

The  theology  of  this  school  was  the  first  protest  of  the 
Germanic  mind  against  the  Judaism  and  formalism  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Mediaeval  Churches — against  the  hollowness 
of  science  to  which  scholasticism  had  led,  and  the  rottenness 
of  society,  which  a  pompous  hierarchy  strove  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal, but  had  not  the.  power  nor  the  will  to  correct.     Eckart 
and  Tauler,  his  pupil,  brought  religion  home  from  fruitless 
speculation,  and  reasonings  upon  imaginary  or  impossible 
suppositions,  to  man's  own  heart  and  to  the  understanding 
of  the  common  people,  as  Socrates  did  the  Greek  philosophy. 
There  is  both  a  remarkable  analogy  and  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  great  Athenian  and  those  Dominican  friars. 
Socrates  did  full  justice  to  the  deep  ethical  ideas  embodied 
in  the  established  religion  of  his  country  and  its  venerated 
mysteries,  which  he  far  preferred  to  the  shallow  philosophy 
of  the  Sophists ;  but  he  dissuaded  his  pupils  from  seeking  an 
initiation  into  the  mysteries,  or,  at  least,  from  resting  their 
convictions  and  hopes  upon  them ;  exhorting  them  to  rely,  not 
upon  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  but  upon  the  oracle  in  their  own 
bosoms.     The  '  Friends  of  God/  on  the  other  hand,  believing 
(like  Dante)  most  profoundly  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  on  which  the  Established  Church  of  their  age,  not- 
withstanding its  corruptions,  was  essentially  founded,  recom- 
mended submission  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  as  a 
wholesome  preparatory  discipline  for  many  minds.     Like  the 
saint  of  Athens,  however,  they  spoke  plain  truth  to  the 
people.     To  their  disciples,  and  those  who  came  to  them  for 
instruction,  they  exhibited  the  whole  depth  of  that  real 
Christian  philosophy,  which  opens  to  the  mind,  after  all 
scholastic  conventionalism  has  been  thrown  aside,  and  the 
soul  listens  to  the  response  which  Christ's  Gospel  and  God's 
creation  find  in  a  sincere  heart  and  a  self-sacrificing  life — a 
philosophy  which,  considered  merely  as  a  speculation,  is  far 
more  profound  than  any  scholastic  system.     But,  in  a  style 
that  was  intelligible  to  all,  they  preached  that  no  fulfilment 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  nor  of  so-called  religious  duties — in 
fact,  no  outward  works,  however  meritorious,  can  either  give 
peace  to  man's  conscience,  nor  yet  give  him  strength  to  bear 
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CHAP,     up  against  the  temptations  of  prosperity  and  the  trials  of 

XVI'      adversity. 

In  following  this  course  they  brought  the  people  back  from 
hollow  profession  and  real  despair  to  the  blessings  of  Gospel 
religion,  while  they  opened  to  philosophic  minds  a  new  career 
of  thought.     By  teaching  that  man  is  justified  by  faith, 
and  by  faith  alone,  they  prepared  the  intellectual  element  of 
the  Reformation ;  by  teaching  that  this  faith  has  its  philo- 
sophy, as  fully  able  to  carry  conviction  to  the  understanding, 
as  faith  to  give  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience,  they  paved 
the  way  for  that  spiritual  philosophy  of  the  mind  of  which 
Kant  laid  the  foundation.     But  they  were  not  controver- 
sialists, as  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
driven  to  be  by  their  position,  and  not  men  of  science  ex- 
clusively, as  the  masters  of  modern  philosophy  in  Germany 
were  and  are.     Although  most  of  them  friars,  or  laymen 
connected  with  the  religions  orders  of  the  time,  they  were 
men  of  the  people,  and  men  of  action.    They  preached  the 
saving  faith  to  the  people  in  churches,  in  hospitals,  in  the 
streets  and  public  places.     In  the  strength  of  this  faith, 
Tauler,  when  he  had  been  already  for  years  the  universal 
object  of  admiration  as  a  theologian  and  preacher  through 
all  the  free  cities  on  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Cologne, 
humbled  himself,  and  remained  silent  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  after  the  mysterious  layman  had  shown  him  the  in- 
sufficiency of  his  scholastic  learning  and  preaching.     In  the 
strength  of  this  faith  he  braved  the  Pope's  interdict,  and 
gave  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  people  of  Strasburg, 
during  the  dreadful  plague  which  depopulated  that  flourish- 
ing  city.      For  this  faith,  Eckart  suffered  with  patience 
slander  and  persecution,  as  formerly  he  had  borne  with 
meekness  honours  and  praise.     For  this  4aith,  Nicolaus  of 
Basle,  who  sat  down  as  a  humble  stranger  at  Tauler's  feet, 
to  become  the  instrument  of  his  real  enlightenment,  died  a 
martyr  in  the  flames.    In  this  sense,  the  '  Friends  of  God ' 
were,  like  the  Apostles,  men  of  the  people,  and  practical 
Christians,  while,  as  men  of  thought,  their  ideas  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  great  efforts  of  the  European  nations  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Let  me,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  lay  aside  all  philoso- 
phical and  theological  terms,  and  state  the  principles  of  the 
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golden  book  which  yon  are  just  presenting  to  the  English     CHAP, 
public,  in  what  I  consider,  with  Luther,  the  best  theological      XVI- 
exponent,  in  plain  Teutonic,  thus : — 

Sin  is  selfishness ; 

Godliness  is  unselfishness ; 

A  godly  life  is  the  stedfast  working  out  of  inward  freeness  from  self: 

To  become  thus  godlike  is  the  bringing  back  of  man's  first  nature. 

On  this  last  point  (man's  Divine  dignity  and  destiny)  Tau- 
ler  speaks  as  strongly  as  our  author,  and  almost  as  strongly 
as  the  Bible.  Man  is  indeed  to  him  God's  own  image.  '  As 
a  sculptor,'  he  says  somewhere,  with  a  striking  range  of 
mind  for  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  '  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  on  beholding  a  rude  block  of  marble,  "  What  a 
godlike  beauty  thou  hidest !  "  thus  God  looks  upon  men,  in 
whom  God's  own  image  is  hidden.'  'We  may  begin,'  he 
says  in  a  kindred  passage,  '  by  loving  God  in  hope  of  reward, 
we  may  express  ourselves  concerning  Him  in  symbols  (Bil- 
der)  but  we  must  throw  them  all  away,  and,  much  more,  we 
must  scorn  all  idea  of  reward,  that  we  may  love  God  only 
because  He  is  the  Supreme  Good,  and  contemplate  His 
eternal  nature  as  the  real  substance  of  our  own  soul.' 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  these  men,  though  doomed  to 
passiveness  in  many  respects,  thought  a  contemplative  or 
monkish  life  a  condition  of  spiritual  Christianity,  and  not 
rather  a  danger  to  it.  'If  a  man  truly  loves  God,'  says 
Tauler,  *  and  has  no  will  but  to  do  God's  will,  the  whole  force 
of  the  river  Rhine  may  run  at  him  and  will  not  disturb 
him  or  break  his  peace ;  if  we  find  outward  things  a  dan- 
ger and  disturbance,  it  comes  from  our  appropriating  to 
ourselves  what  is  God's.'  But  Tauler,  as  well  as  our  author, 
uses  the  strongest  language  to  express  his  horror  of  sin, 
man's  own  creation,  and  their  view  on  this  subject  forms 
their  great  contrast  to  the  philosophers  of  the  Spinosistic 
school.  Among  the  Reformers,  Luther  stands  nearest  to 
them,  with  respect  to  the  great  fundamental  points  of  theo- 
logical teaching,  but  their  intense  dread  of  sin  as  a  rebellion 
against  God,  is  shared  both  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  Among 
later  theologians,  Julius  Moller,  in  his  profound  essay  on  Sin, 
and  Richard  Rothe,  in  his  great  work  on  Christian  Ethics, 
come  nearest  to  them  in  depth  of  thought  and  ethical 
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CHAP,     earnestness,  and  the  first  of  these  eminent  writers  carries 
xvl-      out,  as  it  appears  to  me,  most  consistently,  that  fundamental 
truth  of  the  '  Theologia  Germanica,'  that  there  is  no  sin  but 
selfishness,  and  that  all  selfishness  is  sin. 

Such  appear  to  me  to  be  the  characteristics  of  our  book 
and  of  Tauler. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  this  small  but  golden 
treatise  has  been  now  for  almost  forty  years  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  me  and  to  many  Christian  friends  (most  of  whom 
have  already  departed  in  peace)  to  whom  I  had  the  happiness  of 
introducing  it.  May  it,  in  your  admirably  faithful  and  lucid 
translation,  become  a  real '  book  for  the  million'  in  England, 
a  privilege  which  it  already  shares  in  Germany  with  Tauler's 
matchless  sermons,  of  which  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are 
making  a  selection  for  publication !  May  it  become  a  bless- 
ing to  many  a  longing  Christian  heart  in  that  dear  country 
of  yours,  which  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving  after  many 
happy  years  of  residence,  but  on  which  I  can  never  look  as  a 
strange  land  to  me,  any  more  than  I  shall  ever  consider 
myself  as  a  stranger  in  that  home  of  Teutonic  liberty  and 
energy  which  I  have  found  to  be  also  the  home  of  practical 
Christianity,  and  of  warm  and  faithful  affection! 

Buhsex. 

Bwneen  to  his  Wife. 

[Translation.] 

77  Marina,  St  Leonard's :  12th  May,  1854. 

I  arrived  here  prosperously,  and  was  received  at  the  sta- 
tion by  Emily  and  a  servant,  to  my  great  refreshment.  I 
came  on  foot  hither,  where  the  excellent  master  of  the  house 
met  me,  followed  by  Mrs.  Wagner,  with  the  hearty  kindness 
peculiar  to  himself — he  having  been  cured  of  an  indisposition, 
and  called  out  of  bed  by  yesterday's  successful  election  of 
Mr.  North.  After  the  '  substantial  tea,'  the  two  good  girls 
played  Beethoven  and  other  things,  and  then  I  went  [quite 
well)  to  bed,  and  rose  early  this  morning.  Before  six  I  was 
writing  at  my  '  Conclusion '  for  the  press,  which  I  hope  to 
finish  before  noon.  My  feeling  is  that  I  may  be  suddenly 
called  back  to  town.  Everything  is  ready  for  whatever  may 
come,  and  whenever  it  comes. 

My  '  Chronological  Tables  '  (stretching  over  8,800  years) 
Johannes  Brandis  has  carried  through  600  years  already  and 
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written  out  fair ;  he  is  in  full  course,  and  we  need  but  to     CHAP, 

"  XVI 

consult  once  a  day.    A  splendid  fellow  !  '_ 

Later ,  not  dated. — We  go  on  wonderfully.  Johannes  Bran- 
dis  is  exactly  the  man  I  wanted,  and  he  delights  in  the 
subject,  and  in  helping  me.  He  is  really  like  a  son  to  me, 
and  has  made  solid  studies. 

14th  May. — I  still  feel  the  pressure  of  care  .  .  .  the  Lord 
will  certainly  help ;  one  must  do  one's  own  part,  and  then 
have  patience.  Till  now,  the  way  has  been  beyond  hope 
made  plain  to  us — first,  pointed  out,  and  then  traced  and 
made  smooth.  What  a  beautiful  letter,  high-minded  and 
affectionate,  John  Harford  has  written  !  God  be  thanked  for 
so  many  precious  hearts  full  of  love  that  surround  us  !  My 
close  on  the  '  Philosophy  of  Beligion '  has  given  me  much 
trouble,  but  I  am  pleased  with  it  at  last.  It  consists  of  sixty 
pages  (about  forty  in  print),  much  compressed,  intelligible, 
and  without  circumlocution.  I  hope  to  read  it  to  you  on 
Friday,  printed.  Yesterday's  weather  was  charming  beyond 
conception ;  I  walked  certainly  two  miles. 

Thursday  evening,  \9th  May. — Although  I  have  the  whole 
day  been  composing  and  writing  in  English,  and  matter  from 
my  soul's  innermost — yet  am  I  moved  now  to  close  the  working 
day  with  a  few  German  words  to  you,  best  beloved !  I  have 
had  a  true  foretaste  of  the  blessedness  of  a  free  and  tranquil 
existence,  to  which  the  Lord  will  conduct  us,  through  the 
midst  of  storms  as  to  outward  things,  in  the  mild  light  of 
His  grace  and  His  peace,  according  to  our  heart's  best 
longings,  granting  our  most  urgent  prayer.  And  this  has 
been  granted  to  me  before  the  bitter  cup  was  wholly  drunk 
out,  and  the  fight  fought  out,  the  distress  ended — and  even 
during  separation  from  you,  and  from  the  dear  and  valued 
beings  whom  God  has  granted  to  us.  I  do  not  say  in  a  strange 
land,  for  such  is  this  land  not  to  me,  but  rather  a  second 
fatherland.  But  the  longing  after  the  land  of  my  fathers 
breaks  out  from  time  to  time  and  strengthens  me  for  the 
parting,  not  with  splendour  and  dignity  of  station — for  these 
are  oppressive  to  me — but  from  the  love  and  attachment 
which  wind  round  my  heart  their  thousand  bands.  May  it 
be  thus  with  us  both  when  the  hour  of  death  approaches !  .  . 
This  morning,  I  wrote  my  letter  to  Miss  Winkworth,  and 
worked  it  through  after  dinner  that  I  might  transcribe  it 
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CHAP,  to-morrow  early,  and  send  off  a  fair  copy  to  her,  as  I  promised. 
XVL  Thus  I  shall  just  have  brought  to  an  end  the  work  under- 
taken  in  and  for  England,  when  the  hour  of  departure  is 
come.  What  a  misfortune  it  would  have  been  if  the  crisis 
had  occurred  six  months  sooner !  •  .  •  I  deserted  you,  all  of 
you  dear  ones,  in  the  midst  of  labour  and  care ;  but  I  quiet 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  time  was  come  when  I 
ceased  to  be  helpful,  and  could  only  by  my  presence  disturb 
and  impede  you. 

14th  May. — Things  at  Berlin  are  in  a  serious  position— it 
is  in  the  character  of  people  to  rush  blindly  towards  the 
abyss,  and  then,  at  a  sudden  jolt,  to  stop  and  let  go  every- 
thing by  half  measures  and  contradictions. 

A  fine  notion  that  of  placing  me  in  the  Ober-Kirchenraih 
(Upper  Church  Council) !  An  eagle  may  be  caught  as  well 
as  a  crow,  but  not  enticed  down  from  his  rock  by  a  vulgar 
bait,  as  the  crow  might  be  from  his  tree*  No!  '  Sursum 
corda y  is  the  word  and ( Kopf  oben 9  ('  head  above  the  water*). 
I  wish  they  would  come  direct  to  me  with  the  offer  !  My 
letter  to  Miss  Winkworth  will  please  you ;  it  flowed  out  of 
my  very  soul,  and  is  a  leave-taking  from  the  country  and 
nation  which  I  shall  never  see  again. 

I  have  walked  out  four  times  to-day,  and  besides  have 
driven  in  the  evening  with  the  Wagners.  The  dear  host  and 
hostess  are  kind  beyond  description,  and  when  I  have  once 
promised  to  walk,  Emily  imriate,  in  tiie  most  amiable  maimer, 
but  with  the  pitiless  force  of  a  steam-screw  of  200-horse 
power,  and  gains  her  point. 


To  Archdeacon  Julius  Hare. 

77  Marina,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea:  22nd  May,  1854. 

My  deaeest  Fbiend, — I  cannot  be  with  you  to-morrow 
bodily,  but  I  shall  be  with  you  in  soul  and  spirit  on  that 
auspicious  day,  which  crowns  so  many  noble  and  pious 
wishes,  and  hopes,  and  prayers,  and  sacrifices.  God  be 
thanked  that  you  will  see  to-morrow  that  beautiful  spot  con* 
secrated  for  ever  to  God's  service,  on  the  outskirts  of  that 
population  among  whom  you  and  yours  have  grown  and 
lived. 

I  am  awaiting  in  this  refreshing  sea  air  and  quiet  the 
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arrival  of  the  letters  of  recall,  the  delivery  of  which  to  chap. 
your  noble  and  blessed  Queen  will  be  the  last  act  of  an  xvi. 
official  life  of  thirty-six  years.  My  opponents  have  exactly 
been  the  instruments  to  help  me  to  this  harbour,  towards 
which  I  long  tended.  My  ties  to  England  have  been  more 
closely  knit  together  in  this  crisis  than  ever  before,  and  will 
only  be  loosened  by  the  last  breath  of  my  life.  We  hope  to 
embark  in  time  to  be  present  at  Matilda's  Confirmation, 
which  will  fix  our  departure  for  the  18th  June,  that  day  of 
Belle  Alliance  on  which  I  landed  thirteen  years  ago  as  the 
King's  envoy. 

At  Heidelberg  I  shall  find  five  out  of  the  eight  German 
theologians  with  whom  I  can  agree. 

My  *  Hippolytus '  is  entirely  out  of  my  hands,  and  Long- 
man will  have  all  the  seven  volumes  out  by  the  23rd  of  June. 
The  second  English  volume  of  '  Egypt*  comes  out  on  the 
1st  June,  together  with  Miss  Winkworth's  Translation  of 
'  Theologia  Germanica,'  with  EIngsley's  Preface,  and  a  vale- 
dictory Epistle  of  mine.  I  never  have  worked  more  success- 
fully. Deo  soli  gratis! — But  thanks  to  you  for  all  your 
animating  and  elevating  kindness,  and  unwearied  friend- 
ship! 

To  the  Same* 

London :  2nd  June,  1864. 

We  may  yet  hope  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  here ; 
as  to  our  leaving  town,  even  for  a  day,  it  is  impossible. 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  sold  all,  that  in  future  will  not 
be  of  use,  or  of  essential  use,  for  our  living  at  a  German 
University  town,  where  you  can  have  all  books  of  reference 
sent  to  your  own  house,  and  I  have  kept  of  my  museum  only 
the  head  of  Christ  in  marble,  and  the  copy  of  the  head  in 
the  Transfiguration,  and  (besides  gifts,  which  of  course  we 
keep)  my  prints  of  the  Old  School  collected  in  Italy.  As  to 
books,  I  have  kept  all  classics,  theology,  philosophy,  and 
history,  which  is  all  I  want  in  future. 

We  are  staying  with  Ernest,  at  Abbey  Lodge,  Regent's 
Park,  and  from  Tuesday  next  we  shall  be  at  leisure  to 
live  to  ourselves  and  our  friends.  Let  me  know  when  you 
arrive,  and  where  you  are  to  be  found.  With  indescribable 
longing  to  see  you,  ever  your  affectionate  friend — Bunsen. 
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XVI.  Bunsen  to  his  Wife.     (At  Heidelberg.) 

'  [Translation.] 

Abbey  Lodge :  Monday,  12th  June,  1854. 

Only  one  line — a  sign  of  life  and  love.  I  have  had  a 
delightful  day  with  Max  Miiller,  who  told  me  the  result  of 
the  Turner  Essay,  which  I  had  no  time  to  read  ;  Trevelyan 
was  also  there,  and  Jowett,  all  full  of  kindness.  I  feel  quite 
overwhelmed  by  so  much  affection ;  may  I  once  leave  the 
world,  as  now  I  leave  England, — with  love  all  around,  but 
yet  going  willingly ! 

To-day  I  shall  be  with  Hare ;  to-morrow,  Stanley;  Wednes- 
day, the  Thatched  House;  Thursday,  Gladstone  comes  to 
breakfast ;  Friday,  leave  taking.  The  Prince  and  the  Queen 
always  most  kind.  All  things  prepared  for  departure. 
Harford  has  given  me  a  copy  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  Yesterday  we  had  a  terrible  storm,  but  yon  will  have 
been  safe  in  port  before  that. 

Friday,  16th  June. — This,  beloved,  has  been  a  serious  day. 
the  last  (seemingly  at  least)  in  England :  besides  which, 
until  two  days  ago,  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  I  could 
accomplish  all,  even  though  thirty  men  of  Spottiswoode's 
printing  establishment  work  day  and  night,  and  yet  more 
impossible  did  Rowan  and  Spottiswoode  deem  it  that 
I  should  keep  pace  with  so  many  hands.  In  addition,  my 
Japhetic  translation  of  John  vi.  and  xvii.  was  still  due,  and 
some  of  my  xzx.  Theses  were  not  done  to  my  mind.  Lastly, 
I  found  that  the  Preface  to  '  Egypt '  ii.  had  still  need  of  a 
notice  of  two  new  works,  which  I  had  hardly  read.  God  be 
thanked,  all  this  is  finished,  half  an  hour  ago.  Brandis  and 
G.  helped  faithfully.  This  morning  the  last  words,  for  the 
Thesis  and  some  other  chapters,  came  from  my  pen.  Thus  is 
my  last  English  work  completed,  and  has  grown  out  of  an 
occasional  into  a  permanent  work;  for  the  thoughts  laid 
down  in  it  will  long  outlive  me,  and  perhaps  here  or  in  the 
United  States  will  find  a  fruitful  soil,  sooner  than  in  Ger- 
many, distracted  as  it  is,  without  nerve  for  action. 

As  Brandis  is  finishing  the  examination  of  the  *  Chronolo- 
gical Tables,'  I  may  freely  turn  my  eyes  and  mind  towards  my 
German  fatherland.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  felt  more  con- 
scious of  the  Divine  support  and  blessing !  and  I  hope  that 
consciousness  will  keep  me  in  humility  as  in  faith. 
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In  the  evening  of  that  Friday,  16  th  June,  several  of  chap. 
Bunsen's  most  intimate  friends  had  tyeen  invited  to  XVL 
dinner  at  Abbey  Lodge,  among  whom  were  Hare  and 
Maurice.  The  former  addressed  a  few  parting  words 
to  him,  who  was  never  again  to  grace  that  table,  that 
house,  that  country,  with  his  presence.  The  impressive 
address,  spoken  with  deep  emotion,  and  listened  to  with 
no  common  sympathy,  called  forth  a  farewell  from 
Bunsen  to  the  country,  and  to  the  relations  and  friends 
he  was  about  to  leave. 

What  England  had  been  to  him,  before  he  had  even 
seen  her,  what  lasting  impressions  had  been  produced 
in  him  on  his  first  visit  in  1839  as  a  private  individual, 
as  well  as  ever  since  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his 
official  residence  in  this  country  ;  what  precious  links 
had,  under  Providence,  been  formed,  in  the  land  which 
gave  birth  to  his  wife ;  how  he  trusted  that  his  child- 
ren's children's  children  would  be  enabled  to  maintain 
the  happy  relations  which  dearly  connected  him,  more 
especially  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  but  also 
with  France ; — these  were  the  leading  topics  of  his  part- 
ing address. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  17th  June,  he  left 
England  for  Heidelberg,  accompanied  by  his  son 
George. 

Bunsen  to  his  Daughter-in-Law.  (Sent  early  to  her  room,  before 

they  had  met,  on  the  last  morning.) 

Abbey  Lodge :  Saturday  morning,  17th  June,  1854;  nine  o'clock. 

I  hope  in  this  rainy  weather  you  will  not  venture  out,  and 
1  must  in  one  line  give  you  my  blessing  and  a  father's 
thanks,  for  being  what  you  are,  an  angel  of  love  and  kind- 
ness. Ton  know  not  what  you  have  done  and  been  for  me, 
in  these  weeks  passed  under  your  hospitable  and  blessed 
roof.    May  God  bless  you  for  it,  here  and  eternally ! 

Love  and  kindest  regards  to  your  children,  and  the  whole 
house  of  Gurney. 
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CHAP.         I  leave  England,  as  I  hope  and  wish  to  leave  this  world — 
XVI*      loving  and  beloved,  but  willing  and  cheerful. 

Think  of  me  oil  Wednesday.  My  blessing  again  on  your 
children,  and  the  dear  baby  in  particular— Ever  your  affec- 
tionate father — Bunsen. 

Bunsen  reached  Mannheim  on  June  22nd,  at  night, 
and  was  met  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  when  they  were  all  present  at 
the  Confirmation  of  the  youngest,  performed  by  the  truly 
reverend  pastor,  Winterwerber,  at  the  Educational  In- 
stitute (then  presided  over  by  Fraiilein  Amalia  Jung), 
where  Matilda  Bunsen  had  been  placed  the  preceding 
year.  This  introduction  of  his  daughter,  with  a  large 
number  of  her  contemporaries  and  fellow-pupils,  into 
the  period  of  self-dependence,  in  itself  solemn  and  affect- 
ing, was  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  intense  ear- 
nestness with  which  the  honoured  teacher  reiterated  the 
convictions  which  he  had  long  laboured  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  his  scholars ;  and  it  was  heart-warming  and 
soothing  for  Bunsen  to  re-enter — through  this  celebra- 
tion of  a  Christian  solemnity,  upon  which  he  set  a  pecu- 
liar value — the  life  of  his  native  country.  After  this,  a 
short  remaining  railway  journey  brought  him  to  the 
habitation,  which  had  not  been  definitely  engaged  till 
after  he  should  have  seen  it,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
opinion  of  its  being,  not  only  the  only  house  in  Heidel- 
berg that  could  have  suited  him,  but  also  the  spot  which 
more  especially  combined  the  multiplied  beauties  of  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar.  His  image,  as  he  stood  leaning 
over  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace  of  Charlottenberg, 
entranced  by  the  prospect,  which  was  gilded  by  the 
fullness  of  sunshine  upon  the  full  development  of  vege- 
tation, and  embalmed  by  the  scent  of  orange-flowers 
and  roses  in  the  garden — forgetting  that  the  lady  pos- 
sessor of  the  house  and  his  wife  were  waiting  to  show 
him  the  rooms — will  remain  while  memory  lasts  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  reviving  the  thankful  feeling  of  that 
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moment.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  have  such  a  place  as  chap. 
Charlottenberg  provided  for  Bunsen's  latter  years — for  XVL 
the  last  years  of  happiness  and  comfort  that  were  to  be 
his  lot  on  earth ;  and  his  enjoyment  of  it  was  constant 
and  unfailing  each  year,  as  long  as  the  fine  season  lasted, 
that  is,  the  period  of  long  days  and  mild  temperature. 
During  the  other  half  of  the  year,  the  reign  of  death  in 
vegetation  and  of  discomfort  to  all  animated  nature, 
which  made  the  Continental  winter  a  time  of  habitual 
bodily  suffering  to  him,  could  not  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  that  habitation.  Had  circumstances  allowed  of  his 
spending  the  winter  months  regularly  on  the  southern 
coast  of  France,  or  even  on  that  of  England,  to  be  in- 
vigorated by  sea-air  against  the  influence  of  damp  and 
cold,  his  life  might  possibly  have  been  protracted ;  but 
the  regret  must  be  checked  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  satisfaction  of  life  for  him  consisted  in  the  execution 
of  his  various  works,  which  could  not  be  carried  on 
exceptionally,  nor  at  a  distance  from  materials  of  refer- 
ence, such  as  could  be  furnished  only  by  the  public 
library  of  an  University. 

Bunsen  found  at  Heidelberg  a  few  intimate  friends, 
and  was  warmly  greeted  by  many  newer  ones,  besides 
which,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  an  unfailing 
current  of  travellers  of  all  nations  furnished  him  with 
opportunities  of  constant  social  intercourse  with  former 
or  with  fresh  acquaintances.  The  pleasure  of  such  social 
meetings  will  be  present  to  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  writer  of  these  lines.  Were  but 
the  practice  of  making  notes  of  conversations  more  com- 
mon, much  of  general  interest  might  have  been  preserved 
from  that  time. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg:  28th  June,  1854. 

My  books  are  placed  far  more  within  reach,  and  arranged 
more  according  to  inclination,  than  was  possible  in  London. 
VOL.  II.  A  A 
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chap.  Your  mother  and  sisters  have  done  wonders,  and  the  rooms 
XVL  look  so  home-like  that  one  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of 
ever  quitting  them.  The  lower  apartment,  with  the  terrace 
and  its  prospect,  are  enjoyable  even  in  rainy  weather,  but 
in  sunshine  ideally  beautiful.  I  feel  cause  to  thank  God 
daily  for  being  here ;  for  I  experience  almost  tangibly 
that  I  have  need  of  all  my  time  and  all  my  powers,  to  cany 
out  the  task  laid  upon  me  by  the  fifth  volume  of  '  Egypt' 
I  am,  once  for  all,  a  German,  placing  before  me  the  ideal 
problem  as  being  capable  of  solution,  because  that  solu- 
tion is  an  intellectual  necessity ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  am 
an  Englishman,  who  refers  to  history  all  questions  con- 
cerning reality.  In  the  case  of  mythology,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Egyptian,  these  views  must  meet  in  one  point,  and 
the  undertaking  is  no  easy  one.  When,  fifty  years  ago, 
enquiries  came  upon  the  track  of  the  ideas  which  pervade  all 
ancient  mythologies,  those  ideas  were  treated  as  beings  self- 
existent  and  self-evolving :  the  myth,  the  doctrine,  the  tra- 
dition, were  looked  upon  as  living  spirits,  producing  in  the 
human  mind  perceptions  which  it  received  with  awe  and 
wonder.  This  notion  adheres  closely  to  Schelling  and  the 
Grimms :  and.  yet  it  is  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  person- 
ality is  all  in  all :  that  is,  the  true  and  real  personality,  which 
becomes  the  organ  of  the  slumbering  consciousness  of  his 
contemporaries.  Thoth  and  Bytis  were  founders  of  philoso- 
phical systems  by  symbols,  worship,  solemnities,  myths :  as 
Menes  founded  a  kingdom,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  a  system 
of  dialectics.  The  manuals  of  these  prophets  were  disciples, 
and  tribes,  and  nations :  their  debates  were  wars  of  the 
gods,  which  signify  struggles  of  religious  opinion.  The 
Egyptians  came  from  Asia,  with  about  the  same  language 
by  which  we  decipher  the  records  upon  the  most  ancient 
monuments,  without  inscription,  but  probably  with  memorial 
images  (Denkbilder)  as  memorials.  Should  we  not,  by  the 
method  of  exhaustion — now,  that  the  monuments  speak  to 
us — at  least  be  able  to  find  out  which  of  the  possible  points 
of  commencement  was  the  real  one,  and  what  was  the  suc- 
cession of  layers  which  so  soon  and  distinctly  reveal  them- 
selves P 

E.  is  a  hasty  South-German,  not  of  philosophic  spirit : 
L.  has  no  fruitful  ideas ;  Schelling  is  great,  but  a  Suabian, 
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haying  made  out,  long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  his     CHAP. 

complete  unalterable  system  about  the  Atlantis.  

* 

To  the  Same* 

[Translation.]  Charlottenberg :  July,  1864. 

I  thank  God  that  I  am  here — first,  because,  as  things 
are,  I  could  remain  with  satisfaction  nowhere  else,  in  no 
other  town,  or  house;  secondly,  because  Heidelberg  and 
Charlottenberg  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  both  inde- 
scribably beautiful.  But  I  miss  John  Bull,  the  sea,  the 
'  Times '  in  the  morning,  and,  besides,  some  dozens  of  indi- 
vidual fellow-creatures. 

Under  common  circumstances  of  free  choice,  one  can  live 
in  Prussia"only,  as  a  German  :  yet  the  people  here  are  good. 
I  might  live  at  Bonn,  but  when  P 

The  learned  class  has  greatly  sunk  in  Germany,  more  than 
I  supposed ;  all  behind-hand.  In  the  domain  of  literature 
is  anarchy  and  influence  of  the  masses.  The  higher  minds 
hare  slidden  out  of  the  track  since  1848.  Politically,  the 
apathy  is  complete  as  to  all  German  concerns :  in  the  present 
Russian  question,  however,  there  is  great  interest.  The  in- 
clination towards  Austria  only  originates  in  hatred  to  Prussia. 

\Uh  July. — I  live  as  in  a  state  of  enchantment,  and  can  as 
yet  scarcely  comprehend  how  free  and  how  happy  I  am.  I 
can  now  read  the  books  that  I  have  longed  to  read  for  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  write  to  my  heart's  content. 

hth  August. — Between  yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  read 
*  Yeast.'  What  a  book,  and  what  courage  !  The  wound  was 
never  before  so  deeply  probed.  The  work  makes  a  great 
step  in  progress  beyond  '  Alton  Locke '  in  clearness  as  to 
conditions  of  society,  although  the  design  of  this  is  said  to 
be  older  in  date.  The  close  of  the  tale,  in  an  Arabesque, 
comes  naturally  according  to  the  title.  He  would  say,  '  Let 
everyone  make  it  out  as  he  will/ 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.]  Charlottenberg :  27th  July,  1854. 

I  have  chosen  a  form  of  representation  in  the  work  on 

Egypt  which  will  give  all  facts  collected  into  one  focus.    In 

the  Preface  I  mean  to  set  forth  the  results  of  the  whole,  for 

antiquarian  research  and  for  the  philosophy  of  the  human 

a  a  2 
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CHAP,  race,  in  mere  '  household  words.'  My  Dedication  to  Schel- 
XVL  ling  pleases  others,  and  myself  too.  That  to  Champollion 
may  turn  out  well  also :  it  is  a  sort  of  legend. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  is  here,  in  full  animation  and  originality. 
Miss  Wynn  also — a  great  satisfaction. 

In  the  '  Westminster  Beview '  for  July  is  a  good  announce- 
ment of  Miss  Winkworth's  '  Theologia  Germanica,'  and  a 
stupid  article  upon  Comte's  book,  designated  '  Positive  Phi- 
losophy '  (read  negative) ;  and  yet,  the  man  has  scented  some- 
thing of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Who  can 
have  written  the  article  ?  and  who  the  very  clever  one  upon 
Milman's '  Latin  Christianity'?  in  fact,  an  independent  essay, 
appended  probably  because  the  editor  would  not  identify 
himself  with  an  article  so  positively  Christian.  In  Germany 
nothing  appears  of  any  importance ;  the  most  wretched  trifles 
are  cried  up.  Everyone  thinks  himself  a  critic — no  one  is 
productive.  All  is  sunk  into  bitterness,  and  dismemberment, 
and  dejection.  God  be  thanked  for  the  splendid  harvest! 
the  only  joyful  event  for  the  world. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

22nd  August 

The  plans  of  the  Camarilla  are  becoming  more  extra- 
vagant than  ever.  Being  disappointed  by  Auerswald,  one 
of  them  has  conceived  the  design  of  preparing  an  alliance 
between  Prussia,  Russia,  and  France;  of  course,  against 
England  and  Austria — Haugwitz  outdone ! 

In  a  letter  dated  Michaelmas  1854,  Bunsen  observes, 
on  the  subject  of  the  dogma  about  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  Pope  as  binding  on  the  conscience  of  all  Catholics, 
— that  all  Protestants  could  do,  would  be  to  point  out 
to  reasonable  Catholics  to  what  a  point  they  are  being 
led  by  the  Pope.  At  the  same  time  he  declares  his  con- 
viction, that  no  good  influence  can  be  exerted  by  Pro- 
testants upon  Catholics,  until  they  shall  have  achieved 
a  right  to  speak  with  authority  upon  experience,  by 
constituting  and  representing  real  communities  in  home, 
Church,  and  State. 
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Referring  to  a  communication  from  the  late  Arch-  chap. 
bishop  of  Canterbury  upon  the  subject  of  the  Imma-  XVL 
culate  Conception,  he  contrasts  the  truly  Christian 
sentiments  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with 
those  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  persecutor  of 
Xestorius,  who,  in  an  address  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  used  these  words : — c  By  the  mother 
of  God  the  tempter  is  overcome,  and  fallen  man  is 
raised  to  Heaven.'  * 

Bunsen  to  LucJce. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  24th  August,  1854. 

The  woes  and  wrongs  of  my  beloved  fatherland  in  gene- 
ral,  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  particular,  weigh  more  heavily  upon  my  heart 
than  I  could  at  a  distance  have  believed  possible.  Not  to 
be  oppressed  in  spirit  by  the  spectacle  requires  a  great  effort 
of  philosophical  reflection.  I  shall  keep  away  from  the 
Kirchentag  (general  meeting  of  German  Protestants),  at  least 
until  the  men  who  design  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  their 
separatist  will  shall  have  been  excluded  from  the  committee. 
The  first  object  ought  to  be,  to  support  the  Union  against 
their  system  of  violence  and  persecution ;  the  feeble  basis  of 
confederacy  is  not  even  accepted  by  them  in  sincerity.  But 
what  should  be  expected  from  those  who  propose  as  law  the 
Lutheran  Liturgy  for  infant  baptism,  with  Exorcism  and 
Regeneration  ?  I  shall  not  go  to  that  meeting,  but  other 
levers  will  not  be  wanting  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit,  not  by 
Beelzebub,  but  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;  to  which  work  I 
feel,  as  you  do,  a  fresh  spring  .of  youthful  courage. 

A  Fragment  entitled  '  From  25th  August,  1849,  to  24th  Au- 
gust, 1854,  Five  Tears9  Withdrawal  from  Service,9 — but 
broken  off  after  the  introductory  sentences  here  translated. 

'  Should  this  not  succeed,  then  will  it  be  time  to  descend 
into  the  grave,  or  at  least  to  quit  public  life.' 

*  It  was  in  this  same  Council  of  Ephesus  that  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  Mary  was  first  introduced  and  approved,  which  the 
present  Pope,  in  1854,  added  to  the  Creed  of  the  Roman  Church. 

t 
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CHAP.        With  these  words  I  closed  five  years  ago  my  political 

XVI*      contemplations.     Now,  at  the  entrance  of  my  sixty-fourth 

year,  I  find  myself  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 

to  those  of  the  Neckar,  and  from  public  life  to  the  tranquillity 

of  domestic  and  literary  retirement. 

That  long-foreseen  moment  came  before  the  mind's  eye 
with  unmistakable  reality  and  deathlike  solemnity  in  No- 
vember 1850.  How  I  then  formed  the  determination  to 
retire,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  for  so  doing  should  offer, 
without  neglect  of  duty  towards  fatherland  or  family ;  how 
meanwhile  I  resumed  work  long  since  begun  and  laid  aside, 
and  betook  myself  to  new  research ;  how  at  the  same  time  I 
prepared  the  mind  of  the  King,  through  Radowitz,  for  my 
resolution ;  how  in  1851  I  went  to  Bonn,  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  harbour  in  which  I  desired  to  find  refuge ;  how  on 
the  very  eve  of  asking  leave  of  absence  and  permission  to 
resign,  I  was  suddenly  detained  by  serious  illness,  and  how 
the  near  approach  of  winter  rendered  removal  impossible ; 
how  in  the  beginning  of  1852  I  resolved  to  maintain  the 
post  as  long  as  possible,  which  my  political  opponents  pro- 
jected to  occupy  with  one  of  their  own  number;  how  I 
suffered  the  infliction  of  poor  Marcus  Niebuhr's  sad  mission, 
which  caused  the  last  delusions  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Court  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  to  vanish  from  my 
mind ;  how  finally  I  entered  upon  the  Eastern  question  with 
the  ever-increasing  consciousness  of  fulfilling  a  destiny,  and 
the  firm  resolution  to  hazard  all  in  the  endeavour  after  a 
dignified  position  for  Prussia  in  the  impending  struggle : — all 
that  I  shall  another  time  state  in  all  detail,  with  reference 
to  events  and  to  my  political  correspondence.  But  now  I 
shall  only  tell  of  my  retirement,  and  of  the  events  which 
immediately  led  thereto.    •    .    . 


Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Chariottenberg :  7th  October,  1654 

My  work  gets  on  well.  By  the  side  of  it  I  have  arranged 
with  Miss  Winkworth  the  publication  of  twenty-six  sermons 
of  Tauler's  from  Advent  to  Pentecost,  with  his  life.  The 
trial  of  skill  has  proved  successful ;  she  has  hit  the  right 
tone- 
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The  Baltic  is  a  Enssian  sea,  and  the  King  of  Denmark     chap. 
keeper  of  the  gate.     That  must  be  thrown  open,  and  the      XVI- 
union  of  Calmar  re-established.     Instead  of  the  Protocol  of 
the  Danish  succession,  the  present  dynasty  should  be  suffered 
to  die  out.    The  dynasties  must  be  consolidated,  like  the 
debts  of  a  State  after  a  bankruptcy. 

Schloss  Monrepos :  26th  October. — To-morrow  I  go  to  Got- 
tingen.  I  seek  my  place  in  the  fatherland,  and  feel  that  I 
shall  find  it ;  the  minds  come  nearer  to  me,  and  I  to  them. 

On  the  journey  I  have  made  the  design  for  publishing  my 
Table  of  Bible-reading,  in  English  and  in  German,  with  a 
corrected  translation. 

Bunsen  to  Ms  Wife,    (At  Charlottenberg.) 
[Translation.] 

Hdtel  Bellevue,  Bonn :  Thursday,  12th  October,  1854. 

Here  we  arrived  an  hour  ago,  having  been  obliged  to 
remain  yesterday  at  Mainz.  Our  journey  was  cheerful  and 
prosperous,  the  bright  point  in  all  respects  was  Mainz. 
With  Emilia  we  wandered  about  the  garden-walks,  and  en- 
joyed in  the  sunshine  the  prospect  of  the  two  streams 
uniting,  with  the  Taunus  and  other  objects  right  and  left. 
In  the  course  of  this  day  the  thought  has  ripened  with  me, 
which  originated  at  Fox  How  (1839),  to  arrange  a  series  of 
Bible-readings,  as  the  real  history  of  Revelation,  in  their 
historical  order,  the  text  with  a  short  introduction  prefixed 
to  each  division  of  the  Divine  Drama;  a  People's  Book, 
for  the  use  of  my  English  and  American  fellow-Christians. 
As  an  English  composition,  the  thought  came  new  before 
me,  and  the  form  was  at  once  clear  to  my  eyes.  The 
next  morning  I  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  by  seven  I  had 
written  the  Preface  and  Introduction,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  Emilia  and  Theodore.  At  Coblentz  we  were  at 
the  Palace  from  morning  till  night :  our  reception  (includ- 
ing Theodore's)  was  like  that  at  Baden  Baden  in  August, 
as  distinguished  as  it  was  kind.  I  am  here  in  a  condition  of 
satisfaction,  which,  however,  prevents  not  a  great  longing 
after  my  dear,  dear  home,  and  after  you  in  particular.  I 
have  read  thirty  pages  (mythology)  to  Welcker,  and  shall 
read  more  at  two  o'clock. 
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CHAP. 

XVI.  To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Schloss  Rheineck :  15th  October,  1851 

Here  we  arrived  yesterday,  to  celebrate  the  King's  birth- 
day with  the  dear  Hollwegs.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Monrepos, 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  Deutz,  from  thenoe  next  day  to 
Gottingen. 

From  Schloss  Monrepos :  Monday,  16th  October,  1854 

All  right !  I  am  in  fall  sail,  and  I  hope  with  due  thankful- 
ness to  our  gracious  God. 

Heavy,  dreadful  times  are  coming  for  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many,— happy  he  who  is  independent ! 

The  Crown,  Gottingen:  20th  October. — At  length  we  arrived 
at  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  after  a  journey  from  six  in  the 
morning  (with  a  rest  of  three  hours  at  Hanover,  where  we 
saw  Hermann  Kestner),  fifty-eight  German  miles.  You  will 
see  that  I  have  written  to  you  more  than  ever,  only  to 
my  journal,  and  thus  you  have  not  received  it,  but  I  shall 
read  it  all  to  you.  My  writing-book  (which  I  rarely  take 
with  me)  is  already  almost  full!  My  Bible- lessons  are 
finished.  I  have  learnt  much,  both  matter  of  joy,  and  of 
sorrow :  but  to  be  acquainted  with  the  truth  is  ever  satis- 
factory. 

The  bright  point  was  Monrepos:  the  Princess  is  an 
angel.  I  have  succeeded  in  writing  a  satisfactory  letter  to 
the  King,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  compose  a  letter  to 
the  Primate,  which  should  be  sincere,  and  still  to  the  pur- 
pose.* # 

Gottingen :  22nd  October. — My  stay  here  is  most  gratifjring 

*  This  relates  to  a  commission  given  by  the  King,  and  just  received  by 
Bunsen  in  a  letter  from  His  Majesty's  own  hand,  to  express  his  wish  that 
Protestant  Churches  should  combine  to  enter  a  public  protest  against  the 
proclaimed  purpose  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  place  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  among  those  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome  declared  to 
be  obligatory  on  the  faithful  as  essential  to  salvation.  Bunsen  was  desired 
to  write  to  ask  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  consider  the  matter  from 
the  King's  point  of  view ;  and  his  letter  was  answered  by  Archbishop 
Sumner  to  the  effect  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  King'* 
desire,  the  Church  of  England  having  in  her  Articles  explicitly  given  such 
a  protest,  and  himself  being  habitually  and  on  principle  disinclined  to  all 
interference  with  the  faith  or  acts  of  the  chief  of  an  alien  Church. 
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and  important  to  me.     My  old  friends,  Eeck  included,  are     CHAP. 
all  I  could  wish ;  Ewald  and  the  other  new  luminaries  have      XVI- 
received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  esteem. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son,  on  his  engagement 

[Translation.] 

Gottingen :  23rd  October,  1854. 

Tou  know  already  how  joyfully  I  hailed  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  your  hopes,  from  all  that  you  told  me  of  your 
beloved,  and  also  of  your  own  state  of  mind.  I  distinguished 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  clearly  in  this  contingency.     All  true, 
genuine  love,  that  love  which  is  '  stronger  than  death/ 
which  is  of  force  to  surmount  victoriously  all  life's  changes 
and  chances,  begins  with  the  consciousness  of  unworthiness 
in  relation  to  God,  who  had  conducted  us  to  receive  this 
pledge  of  His  eternal  love,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  beloved 
object ;  and  more  especially  must  this  be  the  feeling  of  the 
man,  whose  heart  after  storms  and  rough  waves  has  found 
the  haven  of  repose,  and  who,  for  the  first  time  thoroughly 
feels  what  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  call  a  pure  and  noble 
female  heart  his  own.     That  feeling  I  had,  when  first  on  the 
evening  of  the  81st  May,  on  the  sacred  spot  in  the  Colos- 
seum, and   then  next  morning  in  the  paternal  house,  your 
beloved  mother  uttered  to  me  the  solemn  vow.     Do  you  hold 
fast  that  feeling ! — for  it  is  the  voice  of  God  that  called  it 
forth ;  it  is  the  pulsation  of  eternal  life  within  us,  so  often 
crushed  by  the  load  of  outward  things,  and  kept  down  by  the 
world's  pressure.     This  feeling  is  destined  to  expand  more 
and  more  into  pure  thankfulness,  to  render  our  whole  life  a 
thank-offering,  through  ever  increasing  self-renunciation :  it 
is  the  sole  safe  pledge  of  duration  in  the  joy  of  love.    Most 
men,  and  even  most  poets,  suppose  the  beginning  of  love  to 
be  its  culminating  point :  but  whoever  has  really  loved,  and 
discriminated  the  nature  of  love  (which  among  poets,  only 
Plato,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Gothe  have  done),  will  smile 
at  such  an  error. 

That  love,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  but  self-idolatry, 
therefore  the  opposite  to  real  love  in  the  innermost  being, 
soon  smoulders  away  self-consumed :  for  self-adoration  can 
only  subsist  in  the  light  of  the  accelerated  process  of  decay 
and  dissolution. 
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CHAP.  And  now,  dearest,  look  once  back  -with  me  upon  your 
^VI*  (Lehr  v/nd  Wanderjahre)  years  of  learning  and  wandering. 
Do  yon  not  see,  and  feel,  and  touch  the  fact,  that  all  you 
have  gone  through  was  necessary,  to  enable  you  to  find  your 
true  happiness  P  Look  ever  up  to  God,  and  hold  fast  by  the 
invisible,  the  alone  true,  that  your  faith  may  be  preserved. 

My  stay  at  Gottingen  has  been  so  heart-cheering  that 
I  daily  think  over  and  contemplate  it  with  more  solemn 
earnestness.    It  is  now  just  forty-five  years  since  I  came 
here,  with  my  courageous  father's  blessing,  and  the  letter 
to  Professor  Bunsen,  who  was  to  introduce  me  to  Keyne ; 
it  will  soon  be  thirty-nine  years  since  I  quitted  the  '  Georgia 
Augusta'  for  ever,  and  it  is  twenty-six  years  and  a  half 
since  I  saw  Liicke  on  my  hurried  passage  from  Berlin  to 
Borne  (April,  1828)  for  the  last  time.    What  lies  not  be- 
tween those  dates !     Yet  I  still  know  every  house,  and  still 
find  cordial  esteem  and  affection  flowing  in  upon  me  from 
all  sides,  from  grey-haired  men  of  science,  and  from  those  of 
later  date,  never  seen  before;   Liicke   and  even  Beck  are 
quite  as  of  old ;  Liicke  and  myself  have  been  led  in  different 
ways  to  the  same  convictions :  only  as  to  the  means  of  bring- 
ing them  into  general  acceptation,  we  stand  not  on  the  same 
ground.    As  to  these  considerations,  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
raised  above  many  of  my  German  contemporaries :  England 
has  made  me  a  practical  man  in  this  also :  but  all  will  reach 
the  same  point  within  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  and 
events  may  precipitate  the  result.    All  wish  to  proceed  from 
knowledge  into  life ;  all  are  more  or  less  conscious  of  com- 
munity, and  feel  that  our  place  of  union  must  be  the 
Christian  people  organised  (Gemeinde).     But  most,  and  the 
best  hearts  are  dispirited.    I  preach  to  them  freshness  of 
courage,  and  trust  in  German  knowledge,  the  plant  from 
whence  will  proceed  the  future,  sown  by  the  Spirit  and  by 
faith  in  reality,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  materialistic  and 
confused  age.     Their  minds  advance  to  meet  me.     I  feel 
that  I  stand  higher  with  my  nation  than  when  I  was  in 
high  place  and  lived  among  foreigners :  and  I  have  nowhere 
been    more  aware  of  it  than  here.    And  I  sit  with  in- 
describable pleasure  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters  of 
science,  and  the  admirable  men  of  learning  in  this  town  of 
the  Muses,  to  ask  questions  and  receive  information;  this 
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applies  more  especially  to  Ewald,  also  to  Bitter  and  Her-  CHAP, 
mann,  indeed  to  all  theologians  of  the  *  Georgia  Augusta/  XVI* 
Without  explaining  my  plan  to  anyone  but  Liicke,  I  have 
brought  all  to  feel  that  nothing  is  so  necessary  to  the 
community  of  Christians  as  a  Bible  such  as  is  by  me  pro- 
posed. Only  by  starting  from  the  standpoint  of  Universal 
History  can  one  persuade  the  German  people  to  return  to 
Bible-reading,  as  the  food  of  life,  and  as  a  habit  of  life  :  and 
that  is  what  thousands  of  hearts  pine  after. 

Hollweg  too  has  conjured  me  to  proceed  without  delay. 
Now,  thank  God !  the  Introductions  for  the  English  edition 
are  written ;  at  the  station  in  Hanover  I  finished  the  last 
words.  My  '  God-Consciousness  in  History '  will  now  come 
forward  as  an  expositor  for  the  learned. 

Bunsen  to  Liicke. 
[Translation.]  Charlottenberg :  24th  November,  1854. 

My  visit  to  Gottingen  will  be  of  great  importance  for 
the  entire  remainder  of  my  life.  Since  then,  I  have  felt 
myself  at  home  in  Germany,  and  experience  that  continuity 
of  life  which  gives  a  feeling  of  courage  and  redoubled  power, 
this  consisting  with  me  in  an  unity  of  endeavour  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Tour  affection,  your  freshness  and  energy, 
have  above  all  rejoiced  and  invigorated  my  spirit. 

His  return  from  Gottingen  was  just  before  the  setting 
in  of  a  severe  winter,  and  the  gloom  and  confinement 
of  that  season  were  only  too  severely  felt,  increasing  the 
oppression  of  spirit  caused  by  the  reports  of  the  Crimean 
campaign.  But  the  following  extracts  from  letters  will 
prove  satisfactorily,  that,  as  on  every  previous  occasion  of 
the  lowring  aspect  of  the  outer  world,  Bunsen  was  raised 
above  the  present  scene  by  intellectual  and  spiritual  in- 
terests, and  by  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  intelligent 
in  Christian  society. 

Bunsen  to  Strauss.     (At  Berlin.) 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg,  Heidelberg :  15th  November!  1854. 

The  union  of  our  Churches  will  stand  or  fall  (as  our 
late  excellent  Monarch  repeatedly  observed  to  me)  according 
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CHAP,  as  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  celebrated,  be  it  by  those  ad- 
1  hering  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Union,  or  by  another  not  contra- 
dictory to  it,  not  in  a  sectarian  and  separatist  spirit  (whether 
Lutheran  or  Calvinistic),  but  rather  without  enquiry  as  to 
this  or  that  Catechism  adopted  by  fellow-communicants,  who 
are  willing  to  live  within  the  same  organisation  and  Church- 
connection.  The  Catechism  and  the  doctrinal  articles  may  re- 
main unaltered,  unrestricted ;  but  these  do  not  enter  within 
the  precincts  as  such, — they  are  to  be  left  behind  and  outside, 
whether  in  the  school  or  at  home,  on  entering  the  Church  in 
the  bond  of  common  faith,  to  meet  in  the  Holy  Communion. 
But  that  is  not  the  will  and  object  of  the  men  in  question — 
partly  from  theological,  partly  from  political  reasons.  I  would 
leave  them  their  exclusive  views  in  theology ;  but  they  and 
their  instruments  ought  not  to  rule  the  Church  of  the  country, 
the  one  positive  and  united  Church, — least  of  all  with  the 
present  strict  and  unlimited  dictatorship  which  the  King  in 
person  has  undertaken  to  exercise.  Those  among  them  who 
are  considerate  and  upright  should,  of  their  own  free  will, 
lay  down  their  offices ;  for,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  the 
aim  pursued  is  destruction,  not  support  of  the  Union. 

This  is  my  conviction : — as  a  writer  for  the  public  I  am 
silent  on  the  subject,  only  to  avoid  exposing  the  King.  I 
cannot  hold  any  other  belief,  so  help  me  God ! 

Bunsen. 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Schwabe. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  19th  November,  1854, 

I  am  very  desirous  to  show  you  how  agreeable  our 
dwelling  here  is,  and  how  we  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  hap- 
piness of  quiet  and  peace,  and  I  hope  also  by  the  leisure 
here  granted.  Not  only  have  I,  thank  God,  brought  mj 
work  on  Egypt  nearly  into  readiness  for  printing,  but  I  am 
busied  with  the  thought  of  another  work,  which,  more  than 
any  one  yet  undertaken,  occupies  and  animates  me, — the 
execution  of  which  is  in  closest  connection  with  the  '  Life  of 
Jesus/  and,  in  fact,  as  a  preparation  to  it  indispensable.  I 
mean,  a  '  Bibelwerk '  for  the  collective  Christian  congregations 
that  can  read  German  and  English.  I  hit  upon  the  idea 
in  conversation  with  Susanna  Winkworth  about  my  Cycle 
of  Bible-reading,  published  in  my  Hymn  and  Prayer  Boot 
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All  my  German  Christian  friends,  the  learned  as  well  as  those     chap. 
of  ordinary  cultivation,  encourage  me  to  do  something  for      XVI- 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Bible  once  more  to  be  read 
as  a  whole,  really  understood  and  used  to  edification : — 
whereas  it  is  now  not  read  in  Germany  (particularly  the 
Old  Testament),  and  in  England  and  America  it  is  read,  but 
in  a  great  measure  it  is  not  understood,  or  rather  it  is  misun- 
derstood.   In  order  to  bring  into  full  view  the  inner  unity  and 
the  historical  significance  of  the  Bible,  I  believed  at  first  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  form  a  connected  succession  of  ex- 
tracts for  biblical  reading,  with  which  to  give  a  true  harmony 
of  the  '  Life  of  Jesus.9     Soon,  however,  I  discovered  that  it 
would  be  necessary  in  addition  to  publish  the  whole  Bible,  in  a 
rectified  translation,  with  an  introduction  and  some  short  ex- 
planations, which  should  be  Christian  and  philosophical,  gene- 
rally intelligible,  and  throughout  explicit.     I  have  worked 
through  the  whole  plan  from  beginning  to  end,  to  try  whether, 
and  how  far,  J  should  be  able  to  carry  through  so  great  a  work ; 
and  I  have  written  the    introductory  passage  in  English, 
together  with  a  specimen  of  the  explanations,  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     I  now  believe  that  I  could  work  through  such  an 
undertaking.     I  am  inclined  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
phetical passage  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily  and  reason- 
ably explained,  to  be  understood  in  its  true  and  universally- 
human  significance.      The  Old  Testament,  which  was  the 
whole  Bible  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  might  become  in 
this  manner  a  bright  object  of  contemplation  for  the  Christian, 
and  the  central  point  of  the  world's  history ;  whereas  the 
baptized  and  unbaptized  Rabbis  have  for  centuries  laboured 
to  darken  the  Scriptures,  and  render  them  hard  of  compre- 
hension and  digestion. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

29th  November,  1864. 

Each  day  I  feel  more  convinced,  that  if  my  work  is  indeed 
accomplished,  much  false  belief  and  much  unbelief  will  come 
to  an  end.  For  the  foundation  of  the  general  view  with 
which  I  look  at  the  Bible,  and  can  explain  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  an  Unity  in  Spirit, — an  eternal  declaration  of 
*  tidings  of  joy  to  man,' — the  voice  of  God.  in  the  world's 
history, — can  be  so  clearly  carried  through,  that  all  factitious 
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chap,     systems  ba*ed  on  false  views  or  the  misunderstanding  of  theo- 

logians,  cannot  stand  against  it.     On  tlie  other  hand,  the 

earnest-minded  among  the  Christian  nations  will  more  than 
ever  recognise  in  the  Bible  their  own  book ;  and  in  learning 
to  understand  the  Scripture  as  the  'world's  mirror'    (as 
Gothe  says)  will  experience  the  strengthening  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  nine-tenths  of  the  Bible 
are  a  closed  volume,  to  the  one  part  of  mankind  venerable 
and  sacred  because  unintelligible ;  to  the  other,  for  that  same 
reason,  dead,  or  even  repulsive.   Here  the  explanation  of  every 
single  passage  is  not  the  question ;  with  regard  to  many  of 
them,  different  scholars  would  give  different  verbal  explana- 
tions.  The  main  matter  is  the  foundation  laid  for  the  view  of 
the  whole,  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  that,  once  obtained,  admits 
of  no  break — being  the  universal-historical  development  of 
the  consciousness  of  God  in  humanity,  which  in  Christ  has 
its  personal  centre.    The  magnificence  of  the  Old  Testament, 
when  once  one  can  understand  it,  is  unique  of  its  kind.  I  have 
begun  to  arrange  the  prophecies  of  the  Seer  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  and  write  them  in  order ;  he  lived  in  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and,  towards  the  end  of  it,  after  the  death  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  preached  and  exhorted  to  the  return  from  the 
death-doomed  Babylon ;  and  I  consider  him  to  have  been  no 
other  than  Baruch.    These  prophecies  are  contained  in  dis- 
guise as  a  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (chap.  ii. — 
xxi.)  and  in  that  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xi. — xxvi),  and  also  in 
two  passages  of  the  real  book  of  Isaiah  (chap,  xiii.,  xfrr., 
and  xxi.,  1 — 10).     Heading  these  in  connection,  and  placing 
one's  own  soul  in  the  midst  of  that  period  so  full  of  terrible 
judgments,  and  yet  of  hope, — one  is  admonished  to  recognise 
the  eternal  laws  of  God  in  the  ordering  of  the  course  of  the 
world,  even  in  our  own  time,  and  in  our  own  days ;  and  one 
perceives  that  a  similar  mode  of  world-contemplation  may 
rightly  belong  to  other  and  various  dispensations. 

In  Berlin  it  is  reported  that  the  King  has  named-  me 
to  a  peerage  for  life,  with  remainder  to  my  son  Ernest,  sup- 
posing he  purchases  property  and  lives  in  Prussia.  I  know 
nothing  of  this. 
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CHAP. 

Bunsen  to  a  Daughter  ^m-Law.  xvi. 

Charlottenberg :  27th  December,  1854. 

You  have  no  idea  how  happy  I  feel  in  my  new  great 
work.  It  is  as  if  I  had  been  kept  these  forty  years  in  the 
desert,  having  all  the  while  the  real  pasture  near  me — yea, 
even  in  my  mind,  but  not  being  conscious  of  it.  It  is  as  if 
streams  of  water  poured  in  upon  me  from  a  dyke  suddenly 
broken  through.  All  I  know,  and  have  in  store,  seems  pre- 
pared to  take  its  place — not  a  word  or  thing  have  I  learned 
which  I  do  not  want  now.  And  how  unworthy  I  feel  of  this 
great  work !  The  more  I  understand  of  it,  and  the  more  I 
see  what  ignorance,  spiritless  learning  and  bigotry  have 
made  out  of  God's  own  book,  and  how  it  may  be  opened  to 
the  world — yea,  to  the  simplest  Christian  creature  which 
can  read — the  more  I  am  encouraged  to  go  on,  in  spite  of 
my  unworthiness.     I  hope  to  do  it  as  well  as  ever  I  can. 

Bunsen  to  one  of  his  Sons. 

[Translation.] 

Heidelberg :  last  evening  of  the  year  1854. 

The  melodious  bells  of  all  the  churches  are  ringing  out 
the  old  year — in  the  church  a  full  and  devout  congregation 
have  been  singing,  with  trombone  accompaniment,  'Nun 
danket  Alle  Gott  P — and  your  mother  and  I  have  said  together 
with  tearful  eyes, '  Praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is  gracious,  and 
His  mercy  endureth  for  ever !  Who  maketh  the  lame  to  walk, 
and  the  blind  to  see !  What  is  man  that  Thou  so  regardest 
him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  so  visitest  him  ? ' 

Lord !  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  which 
Thou  hast  shown  me !  What  a  year  this  has  been !  how  dark 
was  everything  when  the  old  year  was  hastening  to  its  close ! 
Once  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared,  but  who  would  trust  it  ?  and 
immediately  after  the  sky  darkened  altogether. 

And  where  was  a  way  to  be  found  for  us  to  escape  from 
the  slavery  of  life,  and  out  of  the  ruin  of  all  political  hopes  ? 
Yet  now,  here  we  are  sitting  in  happy  rest  and  peace,  in  the 
German  fatherland,  surrounded  by  love  and  respect  far  and 
near.  Emilia  restored  to  activity,  6.  happily  married,  your 
dear  wife  and  children  all  well ;  and  I  (please  God)  entrusted 
with  a  work  which  fills  my  whole  soul — a  work  far  too  vast 
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CHAP,    for  me  ever  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole  ;  but  the  most  glorious 
XVL      guide  from  time  to  eternity,  and,  if  my  heart's  desire  be 
blessed,  from  the  present  to  the  future. 

Darkness  indeed  reigns  without,  but  tempests  from  the 
Lord  are  stirring  and  coruscating  through  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere. The  Lord  is  coming  to  judgment :  He  will  judge 
the  people  with  equity.  The  old  order  of  things  is  judged : 
forty  years  of  peace  have  not  improved  it — it  is  felling  to 
pieces ;  but  everywhere,  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  nations 
are  coming  forth  out  of  dynasties,  the  congregation  out  of 
hierarchy :  and  voices  of  thunder  utter  in  all  languages  the 
cry  after  truth,  light,  liberty!  Among  those  voices  are 
blended  those  of  madmen  ; — but  who  has  driven  them  mad  ? 
and  of  infidels; — but  who  has  driven  them  to  despair  of 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world  ? 

I  have  bid  adieu  to  politics,  except  in  quarters  where  I 
may  confess  my  faith,  and  utter  my  detestation  as  well  as 
my  affection. 

But  in  Church  matters,  I  have  spoken  the  word  by  which 
I  hope  to  abide,  and  with  which  I  hope  to  die — 

I  go  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles, 
From  the  Church  to  the  congregation, — 
And  I  leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead. 

X.  and  Z.  have  some  hopes  of  the  formation  of  a  new  Minis- 
try at  Berlin ;  but  I  cannot  share  their  expectation.  While 
some  are  singing  in  the  branches,  elsewhere  the  trunk  is 
being  sawn  through  on  whicih  the  branch  is  growing.  .  .  . 
And  the  poor  German  people  must  pay  for  all  this,  and  en- 
dure it !  The  time  of  vengeance  will  indeed  come,  but  long 
after  we  are  gone.  As  regards  the  Church  in  Germany,  nothing 
will  be  done  at  present.  It  is  only  the  spirit  in  the  congrega- 
tion which  can  overcome  the  spirit  of  Popery  (i.e.  priestly 
power) ;  but  the  Governments,  blind  or  ill-intentioned,  are 
afraid  of  the  former.  The  Lutherans  are  becoming  Puseyites 
— the  Jesuits  laugh  in  their  sleeve.  In  Prussia  the  Church 
of  the  country  is  ruled  by  means  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council, 
which  is  anti-Unionist ! — Nicholas  and  Pio  Nono  ! 
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Bunsm  to  Julvu,  Schnorr  von  Carols/eld.  C$f 

[Translation.]  

Charlottenberg,  near  Heidelberg :  81st  December,  1854. 

The  year,  my  beloved  friend,  shall  not  close  without  my 
having  written  the  letter  long  due  and  long  intended.  You 
know  in  general  what  has  befallen  me  :  writing  on  that  sub- 
ject would  be  too  lengthy.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say,  I  could  not 
with  a  good  conscience  remain  to  forward  the  measures  which 
I  did  not  approve,  and  I  thank  God  for  my  recovered  freedom. 
I  think  you  have  confidence  enough  in  me  to  believe  that  I 
feel  incomparably  happier  in  my  retirement  and  leisure  in 
the  quiet  vineyard,  opposite  to  the  walls  of  the  ancient  castle, 
close  to  the  rushing  Neckar,  than  in  Carlton  Terrace  and  in 
the  diplomatic  uniform.  I  have  purposely  avoided  going 
into  Prussia,  and  have  declined  very  kind  and  gracious  in- 
vitations to  visit  Berlin. 

The  Spirit  has  moved  me,  and  friends  have  encouraged  me 
also,  to  the  idea  of  a  Bible  for  the  People :  we  shall  see  what 
comes  of  it.  The  '  Life  of  Jesus '  is  prepared.  I  have  closed 
my  work  in  England,  with  seven  volumes:  henceforward  I 
write  only  in  German. 

Nature  is  most  beautiful  here :  we  have  it  too  at  first 
hand,  near  and  far,  up  and  down  the  valley.  Frances 
manages  the  house,  and  she  and  Theodora  and  Matilda  help 
me  in  many  ways.  To  Emilia  God  has  granted,  after  seven- 
teen years  of  lameness,  entire  recovery,  by  the  powerful  hand 
of  Count  Szapary.  Theodore  was  driven  from  Gottdngen 
by  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  a  consequence  of  the  measles :  he 
is  therefore  here,  very  helpful  to  us. 

Of  the  continuation  of  your  Bible  illustrations  I  have  re- 
ceived proofs  full  of  life  and  spirit,  by  your  kind  directions. 

Dusch  and  I  have  a  plan  to  induce  our  valued  Rhebenitz 
to  visit  us  next  summer. 

Do  you  keep  up  a  fresh  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments 
which  are  falling  upon  the  world ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fateful 
blindness,  continue  believing,  and  hoping  in  freedom  and 
strength!  (See  Isaiah  xlviii.,  last  verse.)  God  grant  us  all 
His  peace  in  the  new  year,  and  no  other  I 

The  year  1855  was  marked  at  its  very  beginning  by 
the  death  of  one  of  Bunsen's  most  beloved  and  valued 

VOL.   II.  B   B 
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chap,  friends,  Archdeacon  Julius  Hare.  A  close  intimacy 
XVL  began  with  their  earliest  acquaintance,  in  Rome, 
January  1833,  and  had  been  interwoven  with  the  web 
of  his  life  ever  since.  A  letter  from  one  of  his  sons, 
dated  London,  25th  January,  thus  communicates  the 
event : — 

Julius  Hare,  the  high-minded  affectionate  friend,  was  not 
mistaken,  when,  under  the  arbour  in  this  very  garden,  he 
declared  to  you  (in  June  last), — '  No>  my  dear  Bunsen,  we 
shall  not  meet  again — we  have  parted  this  day  J  Since  Tues- 
day, the  23rd,  at  seven  o'clock,  he  has  been  no  longer  among 
the  living  on  this  earth. 

A  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the  friends, 
unfailing  though  not  frequent,  and  Bunsen's  letters — 
4  carefully  and  tenderly  preserved,  and  oh !  how  prized ! ' 
— were  restored  with  these  words,  by  the  honoured 
widow,  now,  alas !  no  more  amongst  us.  The  very  last 
of  the  series  may  be  in  part  introduced  here,  as  convey- 
ing a  picture  of  the  multiplicity  of  objects  in  common, 
and  of  the  degree  of  sympathy  between  the  friends : — 

Charlottenberg,  Heidelberg :  10th  September,  1854. 

My  dearest  Friend, — God  be  thanked  that  you  are 
better !  I  hope  that  these  lines  will  greet  you  in  my  stead 
on  your  birthday,  and  thank  you  for  the  kind  inspiriting 
lines  which  greeted  me  from  you  on  mine.  The  conscious- 
ness of  communion  in  the  mind  must  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  bodily  presence :  and  well  may  it  do  so  after  a 
friendship  of  a  quarter  of  a  century !  I  never  was  so  much 
satisfied  with  my  work  in  seven  volumes,  as  when  I  read  from 
your  hand  that  you  liked  its  being  dedicated  to  you.  Of 
nobody  have  I  thought  so  much,  in  composing  it,  as  of  you, 
without  whom  the  first  edition,  and  thus  the  whole  under- 
taking, would  never  have  existed. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  results  of  my  mytholo- 
gical researches,  confined  as  they  must  be  to  the  Theogonic 
and  Cosmogonic  sphere,  will  be  more  surprising  even  than 
those  of  the  linguistic.  Ancient  Asia  is  the  mother  of  all 
religious  speculation,  as  in  Egypt,  so  in  Hellas,  and  in  Italy. 
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I  myself  had  no  idea  in  what  degree  all  is  true  that  I  have      CHAP. 
said  about  it  in  the  Introduction  to  '  Egypt.'     The  very       XVL 
names,  often,  and  the  ideas  throughout,  the  same.     The 
first  verses  in  St.  John  are  the  sober  recapitulation  of  the 
centre  of  God-Consciousness,  from  which  the  mythological 
Epos  of  mankind  has  started !    The  Old  Testament  stands 
upon  the  basis  of  the  most  ancient  consciousness  of  the 
Semitic  tribes, — still  more  wonderful  by  what  it  keeps  out  of 
sight,  than  by  what  it  displays  of  the  relation  of  God  and 
the  universe.     I  believe  I  have  found  a  method  to  make  the 
proof  conclusive  for  my  purpose. 

No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  place,  or 
of  the  delight  which  we  take  in  it.  As  Gothe  says  (in  a 
letter  of  1797),  'Heidelberg  is  ideally  beautiful.'  And  our 
Charlottenberg  is  its  centre  and  gem.  I  never  in  my  life 
enjoyed  nature  so  much.  I  have  had  here,  besides  Toc- 
queville  and  Layard,  Laboulaye  and  the  Yicomte  de  Koug£, 
who  has  decyphered  a  'blue  book'  about  the  history  of 
the  seventeenth  dynasty,  and  the  transactions  of  Amos'  pre- 
decessor with  Apeps,  the  Shepherd-King.  I  expect  Lepsius, 
Gerhard,  Abeken,  Dietrich,  and  Susannah  Winkworth,  in 
the  course  of  this  month ;  and  G.  and  E.  next  month.  .  .  . 
Rothe  and  I  have  much  comfort  in  av/jjftikoK&yeiv  /col  avfi- 
<t>iXoao<t)eu>. 

When  will  you  come  and  see  us  ? 

And  thus  was  a  relation  closed,  more  inward  and 
intimate  than  any  of  the  kind  still  remaining  to  Bunsen. 
This  had  been  a  friendship  *  without  cataract  or  break,' 
which  had  flowed  on  in  an  ever-increasing  current  of 
sympathy  and  mutual  estimation  from  its  first  com- 
mencement ;  for  the  cutting-off  of  which  by  death  no 
compensation  could  be  made  during  the  remainder  of 
the  survivor's  life,  but  which  after  all  belonged  not  to 
the  temporal,  and  was  ever  of  the  kind  which  c  reacheth 
even  unto  life  eternal/ 

Bimsm  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Sunday  morning,  January,  1865. 

My  lines  to  Mrs.  Julius  Hare  must  have  been  on  the  way 
from   London  to  Herstmonceaux,  when  you  were  among 

B  D  2 
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CHAP,     those  who  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  earthly  remains  of 

1     one  of  the  most  pure  and  noble-minded,  as  well  as  the  most 

learned  men  I  have  ever  known ;  and  these  will  find  yon  on 
your  return  from  the  house  of  mourning.  I  thank  you 
cordially  for  the  quick  determination,  to  represent  me  and 
our  whole  family  on  that  day  of  solemnity !  I  have  written 
to  the  widow  as  to  a  sister,  on  ail  that  must  now  occupy  her 
mind ;  and  also  about  the  publication  of  the  '  Charges,'  and 
the  biography,  which  she  should  write  herself,  with  mono- 
graphies  by  all  his  friends.  I  have  offered  myBelf  to  con- 
tribute 'Julius  Hare  at  Borne  in  1832  and  1833.'  How 
lamentable,  that  his  library,  that  collection  unique  of  its 
kind,  the  work  of  a  life  of  intellectual  activity,  should  in  all 
probability  be  scattered  about,  or  even  sent  to  America !  It 
ought  to  be  purchased  for  Trinity  College  or  Durham 
University ;  for,  alas !  there  is  no  modern  renewal  of  the 
class  of  rich  and  noble  landed  proprietors,  who  look  upon  a 
classical  library  as  a  necessary  ornament  of  their  residences, 
and  would  think  themselves  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  treasure. 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Schwabe. 
[Translation.] 

6th  January,  1855. 

I  have  a  Christmas-box  ready  for  you,  which  my  wife 
is  taking  care  of  till  we  see  you.  It  is  a  Course  of  Bible- 
Beading,  which  I  designed  and  wrote  out  as  a  wedding 
present  to  my  new  daughter,  and  have  now  somewhat  en- 
larged. I  have  also  written  a  great  piece  more  (in  German) 
of  my  beloved  '  People's  Bible ; '  and  that  is,  the  finest  and 
also  the  most  difficult  port  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  chapters 
xl.  to  lx.,  and  some  other  parts,  which  I,  after  my  inmost 
conviction,  attribute  to  the  greatest  Prophet  of  the  Exile, 
and  that  is  Baruch,  the  disciple  of  Jeremiah.  This  wonder- 
ful portion  is  usually  called  '  the  Gospel  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant ; '  and  so  it  is,  in  a  yet  higher  degree  than  has  yet  been 
acknowledged*  In  the  translations  hitherto  made,  many 
parts  remain  unintelligible,  and  the  beauty  of  it  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  discerned.  I  read  the  chapters  aloud  in  the  even- 
ing, as  I  finish  them.  You  must  consider,  that  I  am  now  a 
free  man,  and  master  of  my  time.  Susanna  Winkworth  has 
so  entered  into  the  idea  of  my  work,  that  she  is  my  best 
interpreter  in  England. 
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Bunsen  to  a  Son.                                          XVI. 
[Translation.]  

Charlottenberg :  Saturday  morning,  20th  January,  1855. 

Till  the  end  of  February,  I  shall  master  my  impatience 
to  see  you  again.  You  will  find  me  changed.  My  work  does 
not  oppress  me ;  on  the  contrary,  it  elevates  me :  but  just  in 
the  same  measure**  I  am  elevated  in  spirit,  I  feel  my  earthly 
burden.  For  the  first  time  I  am  conscious  that  the  object 
before  me  is  everything,  and  that  I  myself  am  nothing  and 
nought.  My  courage  increases,  however,  with  every  step  in 
advance.  I  find  so  very  much  more  than  I  ever  anticipated, 
in  confirmation  of  the  intuitive  view  of  the  world's  life,  by 
which  I  have  been  consciously  guided  since  1812.  All  must 
become  History.  The  'People's  Bible5  manifests  itself 
bodily — a  corrected  translation,  with  parallel  passages,  and 
comprehensive  explanations  of  the  sense  and  its  connection, 
below  the  text — to  the  exclusion  of  all  systems.  That  is 
what  my  inmost  feeling  demands ;  the  Scripture  stands 
equally  high  above  the  genuine  as  above  the  fallacious 
systems  of  men.  Belief  in  the  truth  of  Scripture,  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  Bible,  and  activity  of  Christian  love  in 
the  congregation,  these  are  the  only  real  basis  of  the  Christian 
community.  Theology  abounds  in  systems  arising  from 
different  conceptions  of  the  same  thing :  bo  also  do  Philo- 
sophy and  History ;  but,  closely  and  indulgently  looked  at, 
all  such  systems  complete  one  another,  and  even  their  errors 
may  be  harmless  in  effect,  if  regarded  only  as  a  scaffolding 
and  as  steps  by  which  everyone  mounts  and  makes  entrance 
as  he  can,  without  mistaking  them  for  the  building  itself. 
The  Rationalists  are  in  the  right  as  to  what  they  intend, 
but  their  opponents  have  brought  much  more  moral  earnest- 
ness to  the  enquiry,  and  thereby  have  furthered  the  deeper 
comprehension.  The  Spirit  in  the  congregation  oi  believers 
levels,  adjusts,  unites  the  whole  into  a  divine  harmony. 

Let  us  but  have  the  one  single  objective  reality  that  we 
possess — the  Scripture — clearly  before  us,  as  represented  by 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  history,  as  a  fact  of  the  human 
mind,  precise  and  positive  as  any  fact  of  the  material  world, 
and  the  lever  is  given  by  which  difficulties  may  be  removed. 
That  lever  was  wanting  to  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  may  woil  be  understood;    but  in  spirit  they 
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CHAP,     desired  nothing  else ;  and  their  system,  spiritually  discerned, 

'__     is  right  in  all  its  negative  part,  while  their  positive  part 

consists  in  their  works  of  love  to  man. 

I  had  never  anticipated,  that  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Bible  as  a  book,  so  much  had  to  be  done,  nor  that  it 
could,  from  the  German  standpoint,  be  done  so  easily. 

Theodore  is  studying  political  economy.  In  the  evening, 
I  give  a  lecture  regularly  of  half  an  hour  on  '  Ban's  Hand- 
book : '  we  have  already  gone  through  two-thirds  of  the  first 
volume.  Then  we  take  Mill  and  Co.  for  refreshment.  He  is 
happy  in  having  found  a  calling,  and  deserves  all  encourage- 
ment. With  all  that,  he  is  helpful  to  me  and  to  the 
whole  house — in  the  most  engaging  manner. 

Bunaen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  4th  March,  1855. 

Here  in  this  climate  one  has,  literally  speaking,  cellular 
imprisonment  for  three  months,  with  permission  to  perambu- 
late the  prison  garden,  wrapped  in  fur,  as  often  as  snow  or 
wind  shall  happen  to  be  moderate ;  from  society  one  is  alto- 
gether cut  off  in  the  long  evenings.  As  to  myself,  I  have 
passed  through  this  winter  in  better  health  than  for  many 
years;  but  much  longer  I  could  not  have  borne  the  limitation 
of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  to  half  an  hour  daily.  In  a 
southern  winter  I  could  work  far  better  and  easier  than  in 
this  daily  struggle  for  life  and  breath,  whether  beside  the 
stove  or  outside  the  house. 

A  detailed  plan  follows,  for  passing  the  next  winter 
at  Palermo,  but  in  July  of  this  same  year  (1855)  began 
the  anxious  and  sedulous  enquiry  and  search  after  a 
regularly  appointed  learned  assistant — the  establishment 
of  whom  made  remaining  at  home  a  necessity. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LIFE  AT  HEIDELBERG. 

LITERARY  WORK — INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  XING — s  SIGNS  OP  THE  TIMES' — 
FALL  OP  8EBASTOPOL — *  GOD  IN  HISTORY ' — '  BLBELWERK  ' — LETTER  PROM 
FRBDERICA  BREMER— JOURNEY  TO  SWITZERLAND — VISIT  TO  COPPET  — 
8CHERER — RETURN  TO  HEIDELBERG — APPROACH  OP  OLD  AGE — CLOSE  OF 
THE  YEAR  1856. 

The  year  1855  was  distinguished  by  many  circum-  chap. 
stances  and  occurrences  which  brightened  the  life  of  XVUa 
Bunsen.  First  may  be  named  his  having  passed  the 
winter  months  without  actual  illness,  for  the  first  time 
during  several  years,  although  the  chronic  state  of  dis- 
order which  began  while  he  was  at  Bonn  in  the  autumn 
of  1850  made  itself  felt,  as  ever,  by  fits  of  suffocation 
attributed  to  various  causes  with  equal  inaccuracy,  and 
which  did  not  admit  of  remedy  or  prevention.  Next, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  genial  early  spring,  which 
brought  temperature  and  sunshine  in  March,  admitting 
of  the  possibility  of  sitting  out  in  the  garden,  and  cheer- 
ing minds  that  yet  clove  with  affection  to  the  recollections 
of  the  South,  with  visions  and  promises  as  to  climate, 
which  the  Cisalpine  world  could  not  realise.  To  the  short 
period  of  this  exceptional  garden  life  is  to  be  referred 
the  much-enjoyed  renewal  of  ancient  intercourse  and 
never-forgotten  friendship  with  Baron  Paul  Von  Hahn 
(of  Courland)  and  his  admired  wife  (nde  De  Graim- 
berg),  the  reappearance  of  whose  well-remembered 
faces,  after  twenty  years'  separation,  are  associated  in 
memory  with  that  bright  and  inspiring  scene.  The 
first  interview,  and  the  beginning  of  friendship,  with  the 
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chap.  Baroness  Clara  Boris  von  tJxkiill,  belong  to  the  same 
XVIJ*  date  and  the  same  surrounding  objects.  This  spring 
was  further  brightened  to  Bunsen  by  the  visit  of  his  son 
George  and  his  bride,  over  whose  happy  marriage  the 
parents  had  rejoiced  at  a  distance  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and,  before  their  visit  ended,  the  engage- 
ment of  Theodora,  the  fourth  daughter,  to  Augustus 
Baron  Von  Ungern-Sternberg  was  cheerfully  consented 
to,  as  promising  that  reality  of  union  and  happiness  in 
married  life  which  proved,  indeed,  the  blessed  result  of 
the  connection — too  soon  to  be  severed  by  death! 
They  consented  the  more  readily  to  this  marriage  as, 
the  bridegroom  being  in  an  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Baden,  and  resident  at  Heidelberg,  the  sepa- 
ration was  softened,  and  seemed  not  absolute.  The 
wedding  took  place  on  September  12,  Bunsen  having 
made  a  journey  northwards  just  before,  and  another  just 
after,  of  which  the  subjoined  extracts  from  his  letters 
give  an  account.  He  was  occupied  with  intense  interest 
on  the  work  entitled  *  Signs  of  the  Times,'  which  was 
published  in  the  autumn,  and  proceeded  rapidly  to  a 
third  edition.  A  translation  was  admirably  executed 
by  Miss  Winkworth,  and  printed  in  England ;  but  the 
work  would  seem  to  have  been  too  Continental  to  excite 
general  attention  in  England,  although  it  might  be  said 
that  the  evils  against  which  the  author  contends  are  of 
all  times  and  all  countries,  only  less  impeded  in  their 
action  on  the  Continent  than  in  England. 

The  spring  was  succeeded  by  a  chilly  and  rainy 
summer,  after  which  a  peculiarly  beautiful  month  of 
September  heightened  the  charm  of  the  Heidelberg 
valley,  and  a  succession  of  friends  of  various  nations 
flowing  in  unbroken  though  ever-changing  current  over 
the  garden-terrace  and  adjoining  parlour  of  Charlotten- 
berg  gave  occasion  to  an  amount  of  social  cheerfulness 
and  animated  intercourse,  such  as  is  looked  back  upon 
thankfully  by    the  survivors,  who  felt  the   beneficial 
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effect  produced  in  refreshing  and  resting  the  mind  of    chap. 
Bunsen,  which  found  repose  from  one  species  of  exer-     xvn- 
tion  only  in  a  different  form  of  activity,  and  to  whose 
nature  repose  in  the  so-called  idolcefar  niente*  was  in- 
congruous.    Could  but  the  echoes  of  those  hills  restore 
the  sounds  they  received ! 

Bunsen  to  Agricola. 
[Translation,] 

Charlottenberg,  Heidelberg :  31st  May,  1865. 

Your  letter,  dear  friend,  has  called  back  to  my  mind 
many  an  hour  spent  by  us  together  at  Gottingen,  in  pbiloso- 
phising  upon  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  universe.  Each 
year  and  each  day  do  I  more  absolutely  find  there  the  cen- 
tral point  of  thought  and  of  research,  and  ever  do  I  feel  more 
strongly  that  neither  thought  nor  research  alone  can  satisfy 
and  further  us,  but  only  the  combination  of  both. 

Alas!  the  German  feels  compelled  to  dig  so  deep  under 
the  earth's  surface  after  his  object,  that  he  sooner  finds  his 
grave  than  the  way  to  return  to  the  surface;  and  thus, 
instead  of  a  house,  he  constructs  only  the  subterraneous  por- 
tion of  one;  or  his  building,  if  so  far  advanced,  remains 
short  of  gable  and  roof;  the  gable  being  the  forehead  and 
glory  of  the  house,  as  the  roof  is  its  security. 

By  means  of  Egypt,  and  the  researches  into  language 
and  history  connected  with  it  (including  the  Old  Testament), 
I  have  gained  a  solid  foundation  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  which  till  now  has  been  wanting 
to  all.  I  can  now  prove,  not  only  that  the  race  of  man  can- 
not be  older  than  25,000  years,  nor  younger  than  20,000,  but 
also  that  but  one  course  of  cultivation,  and  but  one  race  of 
men,  has  existed,  with  which  all  others  of  Asia  and  of  Europe 
can  be  proved  to  be  related  by  blood ;  finally,  that  in  all  but 
one  reason  and  one  moral  consciousness  is  revealed,  by  which 
the  Kosmos  of  the  mind's  universe  is  constructed.  Gothe,  of 
all  mortals  (according  to  my  view),  perceived  and  recognised 
most  of  this ;  but  also  in  Herder  there  are  great  conceptions, 
as  also  in  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

But  now  one  ought  to  speak  of  nothing  but  of  Stahl's 
speech  upon  so-called  *  Christian  Toleration/  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  represented  as  '  the  religion  of  exclusiveness,'  per* 
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CHAP,  secution  (as  yet  without  the  stake  and  faggot !)  as  the  duty  of 
XVIL  a  Christian  government,  theological  formularies  as  saving 
faith,  &c,  and  of  the  entire  activity  of  that  nefarious  party 
which  is  urging  PrusBia  on  to  her  ruin  in  Church  matters, 
but  yet  more  in  those  relating  to  the  State.  And  by  the  side 
of  all  this  the  Romanist  priestly  intrigues  !  Matters  cannot 
go  on  long  thus. 

Bunsen  to  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carols/eld. 

[Translation.] 

Heidelberg :  morning  of  Whit  Sunday,  1855. 

You  have,  in  spirit,  made  me  so  cheering  a  visit  with  a 
new  series  of  Bible  illustrations,  that  I  cannot  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Spirit  without  a  thankful  greeting  to  yon. 
Your  letter  was  as  fresh  and  living  as  yotir  designs,  and  gave 
us  all  great  pleasure.  The  Spirit  maintains  youth  and  ani- 
mation in  you.  The  representation  of  the  Mood  struck  us 
peculiarly  by  its  grandeur,  which  reminds  one  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  yet  it  is  your  own  original  conception ;  but  the 
rest  (mostly  old  friends  from  our  acquaintance  with  the 
drawings)  are  also  full  of  life  and  truth. 

Thus  the  product  lies  before  us  of  a  faithful  adherence  to, 
and  intelligent  carrying  out  of,  a  high  and  fruitful  life-task, 
and  is  not  less  satisfactory  as  an  achievement  of  man,  and  a 
deed  accomplished,  than  as  a  work  of  art. 

Ask  not  too  much  of  yourself.  The  art  of  old  age  is 
that  of  contriving  to  be  helped,  and  that  of  the  master  to 
multiply  and  continue  himself  by  a  succession  of  disciples, 
renewing  and  reanimating  him. 

Bunsen  to  Mrs.  Schwabe. 
[Translation.]  25th  June,  1855. 

I  yesterday  sent  off  my  dear  Theodore  to  Berlin  on  an  im- 
portant errand,  the  matter  of  which  is  the  last  link  in  a 
chain  of  cares  and  occupations  which  have  weighed  upon  me, 
besides  my  accustomed  employment,  ever  since  your  depar- 
ture. They  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads.  The  first 
is  a  public  protest,  rendered  necessary  by  the  imminency  of 
danger,  against  the  system  of  religious  persecution  in  Ger- 
many, and  altogether  in  Europe.  In  Florence,  within  the 
latter  months,  there  has  been  a  case  which  yet  exceeds  the 
persecution  of  their  Madiai.  •  .  . 
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Secondly,  the  Jubilee  of  Boniface  (who  as  missionary  to     CHAP. 

the  Frieslanders  suflFered  martyrdom  in  765)  has  furnished     '_ 

occasion  for  an  extravagant  demonstration  of  hierarchical 
arrogance.  In  the  last  place,  simultaneously  with  that,  has 
the  well-known  Professor  Stahl  at  Berlin — a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Upper  Council,  in  a  speech  made  publicly,  and 
since  printed,  on  the  subject  of  *  Christian  Toleration ' — so 
openly  preached  intolerance  and  persecution,  that  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  for  a  Protestant  who  possesses  voice  and  pen 
to  keep  silence. 

I  called  upon  all  my  friends,  one  after  another :  no  one  had 
time  or  inclination.  Courage  is  wanting — all  are  sunk  into 
listlessness  and  disgust.  Therefore  it  only  remained  to  set 
myself  to  work,  and  I  have  written  *  Five  Boniface-Letters 
upon  Intolerance  and  Persecution,9  which  are  going  next 
week  to  the  press  at  Leipzig,  to  appear  in  July.  I  believe  I 
have  been  successful  in  the  letters,  and  that  the  work  will 
excite  much  attention.  I  have  had  much  to  read  on  the 
subject,  to  be  armed  against  the  hail  of  attacks  that  will  be 
made  upon  me  by  Jesuits  and  Protestant  zealots.  You  know 
that  God  has  before  now  granted  me  the  courage  of  faith, 
and  that  He  will  not  refuse  it  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

This  week  we  have  a  visit  from  Gelzer,  a  beloved  family 
friend  of  long  standing.  Other  visits  of  friends  are  in  pro- 
spect. On  1st  August  we  expect  Henry,  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, with  indescribable  pleasure.  With  him  I  can  well  talk 
over  the  *  Bibelwerk.'  The  journey  to  Nice  is  given  up  for  this 
winter,  particularly  on  account  of  the  printing  of  my  <  Egypt/ 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Thursday  morning,  early,  6th  July,  1865. 

They  say  that  after  amputation  one  always  tries  to  touch 
the  lost  limb,  and  continues  conscious  of  pain  in  it.  Thus  it 
is  with  me  since  your  departure.  I  look  out  of  the  window 
after  the  boat  to  cross  the  Neckar — take  up  my  stick  to 
walk  towards  it,  or  make  it  clear  to  my  mind  what  question 
I  had  to  ask  as  soon  as  you  should  come  in,  accompanied 
by  dear  Emma's  face.  But  then  I  awake  from  the  dream — 
yet  thanking  God  that  you  and  she  should  have  stayed  so 
long  with  us,  and  that  though  we  part,  your  journey  is  to  a 
homestead,  country,  and  country  people. 
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CHAP.  Yesterday  I  was  at  Baden  with  Sternberg,  to  wait  upon 
xvn-  the  Princess  of  Prussia — a  bright  day,  abundant  in  matter  of 
interest.  The  Prince  and  Princess  received  Sternberg  in  the 
kindest  manner  possible.  To-morrow  we  are  invited  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  to  Mannheim,  when  Theodora  will 
be  presented  to  her. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  that  Divine  work,  the 
'Heliand' — i.e.  early  Saxon  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the 
Gospel-history  and  doctrine — wonderfully  free  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Borne. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  12th  July,  1855. 

Jowett's  publication  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  is  a  great 
event — his  commentary  capital  and  honest,  with  truly  ori- 
ginal dissertations.  He  is  the  right  man.  There  is  so  much 
work  spared  me.  It  will  form  an  epoch :  it  is  a  masterly 
work,  of  great  freedom  of  judgment,  and  of  Christian  wisdom : 
the  text  of  Lachmann  appealed  to— the  English  translation 
well-revised — there  are  paraphrases  and  philological  expla- 
nations— also  excellent  treatises.     I  am  overjoyed. 

28th  July. — My '  Letters  '*  are  now  getting  into  shape.  By 
degrees,  as  I  get  the  mass  of  matter  within  my  grasp,  and 
the  whole  succession  of  letters  ordered  as  parts  of  a  whole, 
the  aim  and  character  of  each  comes  out  more  clearly ;  they 
acquire  the  individual  form  demanded,  and  the  stamp  of  uni- 
versality which  I  endeavour  to  give  to  all  my  enquiries  and 
writings.  I  must  cut  into  the  very  quick  of  the  present;  but 
not  deeper  than  the  existing  wound.  The  letters,  as  they 
gain  in  form,  become  more  quiet  in  manner,  yet  more  pene- 
trated with  earnestness.  It  is  a  contest  for  life  and  death, 
which  I  cannot,  and  am  not  designed  to  carry  through ;  but 
I  will  begin  and  see  whether  the  spark  will  kindle — in  faith, 
and  with  devotedness  to  the  cause,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons. Those  who  do  not  know  me  believe  that  I  shall  now  be 
drawn  into  a  life-long  discussion ;  but  they  will  find  themselves 
as  much  in  the  wrong  as  those  who  fancy  that  under  changed 
circumstances  I  should  again  enter  public  office.  Never  and 
never !  as  long  as  God's  good  Spirit  shall  sustain  me.    Here 

*  These  letters  received  the  title  '  Signs  of  the  Times/—'  Zeickm  itr 
Zeit: 
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I  am,  here  I  stay — the  work  assigned  me  I  urge  forward —     CHAP, 
that  which  is  given  me,  I  hold  fast.     Amen  I  xvii. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  14th  August,  1855. 

I  will  write  in  reply  to  the  King  that  I  shall  come  when 
he  shall  call  me,  but  that  I  entreat  he  will  be  pleased  first 
to  cause  Hofmann  to  read  my  '  Letters '  to  him.  I  shall  be 
bound  to  come,  but  he  not  bound  to  call  me :  what  I  have 
written  is  my  confession  of  faith.  It  will  be  published  on 
September  15th.  I  shall  not  let  the  Letters  IX.  X.  (those 
against  Stahl,  freshly  worked  through)  come  out  till  I  have 
read  them  to  Hollweg.  I  believe  he  will  no  longer  find  in 
them  the  '  irritation '  with  which  he  reproaches  me. 

17  th  August. — The  die  is  cast :  yesterday  I  despatched  two 
letters  to  the  King.  The  first  containing :  '  On  your  Ma- 
jesty's command  I  come — whither,  to  whatsoever  purpose, 
and  when,  it  is  your  pleasure  to  call  me.' 

The  second  letter  contained  statements  as  to  persons 
and  measures,  considered  by  Bunsen  as  indispensable  to 
the  securing  any  good  result  from  the  proposed  discus- 
sion on  Church  Government,  such  as  (together  with 
the  4 Signs  of  the  Times')  effectually  prevented  the 
reiteration  of  the  command  for  his  attendance  at  Berlin. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Wednesday,  22nd  August,  1855. 

I  must  break  off  and  go  to  my  work.  To-day,  and  to- 
morrow, and  perhaps  the  day  after,  I  write  for  my  life.  I 
go  through  the  history  of  the  '  Union '  under  Pr.  W.  III.  and 
Fr.  W.  IV.  in  general  outlines.  All  for  peace  ! — yes,  eternal 
peace !    Amen. 

The  Christian  Congregation  and  freedom  of  conscience! 
Freedom  of  conscience  and  the  Congregation  ! 

Those  are  the  two  poles  by  whose  responsive  action  life 
can  alone  be  regulated  and  organised. 


Bun«en  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.]  Bonn:  29th  August,  1856. 

All  passed  off  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  Accompanied 
by  the  three  angels,  settled  into  the  carriage  by  my  faithful 
Frances,  I  arrived  at  Mainz  half  an  hour  before  the  steamer — 
and  whom  should  I  find  upon  it?  Overbeck — with  his  adopted 
daughter,  Fran  Hofmann — wife  of  a  sculptor  of  Wiesbaden, 
who  with  her  husband  has  kept  bouse  for  him  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  has  evidently  restored  him  to  life.  She  is  a 
cheerful  Southern-German,  understands  him  and  manages 
well  for  him.  He  was  quite  the  man  of  former  times,  a  fine  and 
heart-stirring  figure  I  We  talked  all  the  morning  and  after- 
noon on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  rejoiced  in  being  again 
together.  Between  times,  I  rested  and  read  in  the  pavilion — 
and  thus  came  seven  o'clock  with  the  most  glorious  sunset. 
Overbeck  will  visit  us  about  the  10th.  On  the  bank  G. 
awaited  me  with  a  carriage.  Miss  Wynn  had  arrived  not 
many  hours  before,  and  came  to  dine  with  us. 

Coblentz :  6th  September. — I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  was 
so  very  kindly  received  by  the  honoured  Princess  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  suggestion  to  remain  till  to-day  at  noon. 
Therefore  I  shall  travel  and  arrive  with  £.,  sleeping  at 
Mainz,  to  be  with  you  on  Saturday.  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam started  yesterday  for  Ostend,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale 
of  an  excursion  to  a  fairy  residence  in  a  beloved  island,  in 
consequence  of  a  kind  invitation,  accepted  and  consented 
to  by  the  King !  Of  course  all  in  deepest  secrecy ;  but  this 
morning  I  read  it  in  the  '  Kreu*  Zeitung  ' — a  secret  at  Berlin ! 

My  '  Signs  '  have  had  a  triumphant  success  at  Bonn  and  at 
Kheineck.  We  arranged  all  the  points  on  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  But  I  count  hours  and  minutes  to  be  with 
you,  and  all  mine  again !  I  cannot  live  out  of  your  sphere, 
and  I  grudge  every  moment  that  I  miss  of  dear  Henry's  and 
Mary  Louisa's  precious  presence — but  it  is  not  my  errand 
that  detains  me. 

I  send  you  Aster's  letter  to  read.  It  has  deeply  affected 
me.  I  had  for  many  years  wished  for  a  renewal  of  our  old 
acquaintance.  I  had  bestowed  much  love  upon  him,  and  he 
had  considered  and  acknowledged  me  as  his  guide.  He  now 
writes  with  real  friendship.  I  shall  answer  him  as  soon  as 
I  am  again  at  Heidelberg, — using  '  Du *  as  of  old. 
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To  Marburg  Bunsen  was    summoned  in  September     chap. 

XVII 

1855,  by  the  wish  of  the  King's  First  Chaplain,  Dr      1 

Hofmann,  whose  influence  sufficiently  prevailed,  against 
other  powerful  influences,  to  induce  the  King  to  com- 
mand Bunsen  to  come  to  the  railway  station  at  that 
place,  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  when  His  Majesty 
intended  to  rest  and  dine  there — in  the  manner  called 
incognito,  that  is,  not  with  the  entire  Court  and  suite. 
The  mind  of  Hofmann  was  strongly  set  upon  a  plan 
which  he  considered  to  be  nearly  matured  in  the  royal 
mind,  of  making  important  changes  in  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements and  practices,  relative  to  parochial  appoint- 
ments  and  management,  so  as  to  relieve  Protestant 
congregations  from  a  great  amount  of  existing  tram- 
mels ;  and  his  hopes  were  sanguine  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  voice  and  mind  of  Bunsen  in  realising  this  project. 
Bunsen's  letter  to  his  wife  notifies  his  arrival  at  Mar- 
burg. 

Marburg,  in  the  Hitter,  opposite  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth : 
[Translation.]  Tuesday  morning,  six  o'clock. 

Here  I  am,  beloved ! — actually  at  Marburg — on  the  day, 
or  thereabouts,  on  which,  46  years  ago,  I  left  the  little  town, 
to  try  my  strength  in  and  upon  the  world ;  opposite  to  me, 
that  dear  church,  in  which  I  had  preached  a  sermon  two 
months  before.  Hofmann  arrived  at  the  same  time  with 
myself  (last  night) — Roestell  fetched  me  from  the  station. 
Hofmann  announced  himself  as  coming  to  me  this  morning 
early.  I  have  sent  him  the  copy  intended  for  him  of  my 
second  volume  of  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times.' 

The  King  is  coming  through  this  place  on  Thursday,  alone 
in  strict  incognito ;  his  suite  (except  the  Queen)  preceding 
him.  He  is  to  sleep  at  Frankfort.  All  is  uncertain,  but  if 
he  will  see  me,  so  be  it. 

Thursday  morning,  early,  seven  o'clock,  18th  September. — All 
well !  but  as  the  King  only  arrives  at  one  o'clock,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  reach  Heidelberg  by  the  train  after  his  departure, 
but  travel  next  morning  by  early  train.  God  has  protected 
me ;  I  am  free,  and  all  is  in  the  best  possible  progress  as  to 
what  concerns  the  main  point. 
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chap.        Bunsen  made,  as  usual,  the  best  out  of  the  circum- 

XVII  • 

1    stances ;  but  the  meeting  was  a  painful  one.    He  found 

the  King  aged  and  altered,  and,  few  as  were  the  persons 
present,  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  King's  speak- 
ing to  Bunsen,  except  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  the 
intentions  of  Hofmann  and  of  Bunsen  remained  no 
nearer  their  fulfilment  than  before.  The  hours  of  waiting 
at  Marburg  were,  however,  agreeably  spent  by  Bunsen 
in  walks  and  excursions  in  his  former  haunts,  in  the 
country  round  the  picturesque  town  and  its  fine  churches, 
in  the  society  of  his  two  chosen  friends:  and  he  ever 
after  referred  with  pleasure  to  this  revival  of  recollec- 
tions and  this  retrospection,  and  exulted  in  the  amount 
of  distance  and  of  ascent  that  he  had  been  able  to  ac- 
complish in  walking;  the  tone  of  triumph  in  overcoming 
increasing  infirmity  denoting  clearly  as  well  as  affect- 
ingly  his  perception  of  the  decline  of  his  bodily  powers. 

Bwnsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Friday,  14th  September,  1855. 

I  have  just  read  through  the  first  volume  of  '  Signs  of  the 
Times '  for  the  last  time,  with  emendations.  As  this  will 
appear  25th  September,  1855,  on  the  tercentenary  memorial- 
day  of  the  confessional-truce  of  Augsburg — so  shall  the  second 
volume   appear   in  time  for  the  15th  October — for  eternal 

Peace,  ^jv'on  a  Cross,  with  the  inscription :    '  Where  the 

Spirit  of  the  Lord  w,  there  is  liberty.9  '  In  hoc  Signo  vinces.* 
(A  new  Labarum !) 

17th  September. — Troy  [Sebastopol]  is  fallen !  God  be 
thanked!  Prince  Frederick  William  has  been  since  the 
12th  at  Balmoral. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

23rd  September,  1856. 

I  am  just  returned  from  a  trying  journey  [that  to 

Marburg].  My  '  Signs  of  the  Times '  are  out  of  my  hands ! 
— two  small  volumes,  which  have  given  me  much  pain,  in 
contemplation  of  the  misery  and  of  the  danger  of  the  present 
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time,  but  also  great  consolation.  I  hope  that  I  have  sue-  CHAP 
ceeded  in  rising  above  the  flood  of  the  personal,  the  acciden-  XVU. 
tal,  the  transitory,  and  lifting  myself  out  of  vexation  and 
grief,  and  all  that  draws  the  mind  downwards,  into  the  con- 
templation of  things  higher  than  that  which  shall  come  to  an 
end.  Had  I  not  already  written  the  book  from  inward  im- 
pulse, not  to  be  resisted,  to  declare  the  truth,  I  should  have 
been  compelled  four  weeks  later  to  have  written  it,  partly  in 
self-justification,  and  partly  to  answer  the  demands  made 
upon  me.  It  is  not  merely  one  hornet's  nest,  but  three  that 
I  have  roused  :  the  Ultramontanes,  the  Confessionalists  of  the 
old  Lutheran  party,  and  the  Despotic  party.  But  I  have  not 
written  from  personal  motives,  from  passion  and  hatred — but 
indeed  from  love  of  the  truth,  of  my  country,  and  of  humanity. 
As  soon  as  I  had  finished  the  first  correction  of  the  printed 
sheets,  I  hastened  to  my  friends  on  the  Rhine,  to  read  them 
to  Arndt  and  others,  and  to  search  out  and  observe  many 
more  recent  facts.  Then  came  the  wedding  of  Theodora 
with  August  von  Ungern-Sternberg,  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  private  meeting  at  Marburg,  where  I  also  saw  the 
King  on  his  passage.  On  the  1st  October,  I  shall  return  to 
the  old  beloved  work  *  Egypt,'  and  afterwards  to  the  €  People's 
Bible,'  alone  and  without  interruption.  By  that  time  I  hope 
to  have  here  the  young  scholar  whom  I  need  as  my  assistant. 
Brockhaus  has  made  me  an  offer  to  publish  this  work.  Mean- 
while, Troy  has  fallen — I  mean  Sebastopol. 

To  John  Ward,  Esq.,  British  ConsuUOeneral  [first  at  Leipzig, 

then  at  Hamburgh). 

Charlottenberg,  near  Heidelberg :  26th  September,  1855. 

My  dear  Mb.  Ward, — I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter.  Dietzel's  book*  is,  like  all  political  productions  of 
that  author,  full  of  patriotic  and  statesman-like  thoughts, 
and  well  written.  I  understand  he  is  living  in  his  native 
country,  Wiirtemberg,  in  defiance  of  continual  persecutions. 
He  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  at  Heidelberg.  As 
to  the  political  meetings  and  deliberations  at  this  place,  it 
is  all  a  fiction  of  the  *Kreuz  Zeitung'  on  the  ground  of 
some  ridiculous  secret-police  reports  respecting  the  visits  of 

*  Entitled,  Die  BUdung  einer  nationalen  Porihei  in  Deutschland.  Gotha, 
1855. 

VOL.   II.  C  C 
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CHAP.     Bethman-Hollweg,  Usedom,  and  Pourtal&s,  to  me,  and  re- 

XVIL      specting  my  own  active  part  in  those  supposed  deliberations. 

It  was  a  wilful  invention,  at  a  moment  when  something  had 

been  heard  of  the  King's  intention  to  call  me  to  Berlin  for 

ecclesiastical  deliberations. 

I  have  all  this  time  seen  nobody  except  my  personal  friends, 
and  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  such  deliberations ; 
I  am  also  assured  that  none  such  have  taken  place  here.  I 
have  no  doubt  all  patriots  feel  the  same  throughout  Germany 
at  the  present  elections,  and  at  the  momentous  crisis  of  the 
world,  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  which  evidently  is  the 
conclusion  of  an  act  of  the  great  drama,  but  that  act  is  only 
the  second,  and  not,  as  some  would  fain  think,  the  last! 
The  apathy,  however,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
only  gradually  giving  way, — there  is  still  the  incubus  of  de- 
spondency (Katzenjcwnmer,  in  the  slang  of  Students)  and 
the  grudge  against  England  on  account  of  the  Danish  ques- 
tion. Until  a  higher  and  more  general  standard  is  raised  for 
the  war,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  German  people  wish  for 
active  co-operation.  '  Is  Helsingfors,  and  are  the  Aland 
Islands,  and  the  whole  of  Finland,  less  aggressive  points  than 
Sebastopol  ?  Is  the  Baltic  not  necessarily  more  swayed  by 
Russia  than  the  Black  Sea  P  and  is  Constantinople  with  its 
Bosphorus  not  more  protected  than  Sweden  and  East  Prussia? 
Has  Denmark  not  been  made  by  England  the  perpetual  in- 
truder upon  German  territory,  as  well  as  the  gate-keeper  of 
the  Czar  ?  And  what  has  become  of  the  first  paragraphs  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  respecting  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Poland  P  Are  England  and  France  in  earnest  against  Russia 
as  the  enemy  of  European  independence,  as  the  Allied  Powers 
were  in  1813  against  Napoleon  ?  '  These  are  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  the  people  around  me.  They  care  as  little  for 
the  *  Four  Points,'  as  for  the  Austrian  multiplication  of  the 
same.     '  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?  ' 

Let  me  more  frequently  hear  from  you.    Ton  will  soon 
hear  of  my  new  Sign  of  Life  in  our  present  situation. 

Bimsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg:  Sunday  morning,  early,  7th  October,  1855. 

You   know  that  Magdeburg  wishes  to  elect  me.      The 

burgomaster  Herr  Hasselbach  (highly  respected,  but  per- 
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sonally  unknown  to  me)  lias  written  me  a  preliminary  letter,  chap. 
in  the  name  of  the  town  having  so  remarkable  a  history  as  XVII. 
that  of  Magdeburg,  over  whose  gate  stand  the  words  '  Verbum 
Dei  manet  in  ceterwwm,.'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
'  Signs  of  the  Times '  have  done  this.  God  knows  what  it 
costs  me  to  refrain  from  flying  to  the  place  of  combat !  To 
be%  or  not  to  be — is  the  matter  in  hand. 

Hcec  hactewus  :  all  is  in  the  hands  of  God ;  meanwhile  my 
heart  swells  with  grateful  joy,  when  I  perceive  that  I  am  be- 
loved by  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  have  gained  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  German  people.  Everything  now  seems  to 
me  a  thousand  times  more  easy. 

Bunsen  to  Arma  Gwrney. 

Charlottenberg,  near  Heidelberg:  10th  October,  1855. 

Your  excellent  idea  of  making  a  beginning  of  an  Idioticvm 
(or  collection  of  idioms)  in  Norfolk  (which  I  wonder  does  not 
already  exist)  has  given  Dr.  M.  and  myself  great  pleasure, 
and  we  intend  returning  the  copy  to  you  with  our  remarks, 
and  the  note  for  which  we  collect  materials.  The  most 
worthy  of  discussion  seems  to  me  to  be  Meyer's  observation 
respecting  Seal,  which  he  proposes  to  derive  from  sigil, 
Anglo-Saxon  for  suntime— compare  Saul,  Gothic  Sol,  Hel, 
fjkios,  Jal,  also  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rune  for  Sol. 

I  am  printing  my  three  last  volumes  of  'Egypt.5  In 
the  meantime  I  have  satisfied  my  conscience  by  preaching 
against  intolerance  and  persecution,  Soman  Catholic,  Russian, 
Protestant,  and  in  favour  of  Christian  unity,  with  regard  to 
the  new  encroachments  of  Jesuitism.  The  little  book  is  in  the 
form  of  'Ten  Letters  to  Arndt,'  and  bears  the  title  {Die 
Zeichen  der  Zeit '  (the  '  Signs  of  the  Times').  It  has  contri- 
buted to  my  having  been  elected  for  our  '  House  of  Commons,9 
by  Berlin  and  by  Magdeburg.  I  have,  with  regret,  been 
obliged  to  decline  this  highly  prized  honour. 

Why  don't  you  come  to  see  us  in  this  charming  and 
charmed  place  ? — Ever  your  faithful  friend, — Bunsen* 

Bunsen  to  Schnorr  von  Carofofeld. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  14th  November,  1855. 

Again  you  have  made  an  apparition,  like  the  heavenly 
ones,  not  in  person,  but  by  a  heart-cheering  communication. 

c  c  2 
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CHAP.  Your  fine  Book  of  Psalms  is  indeed  a  grand  work,  and 
XVII.  principally  by  the  designs  visibly  revealing  the  life  of  prayer 
*~ ~ "  and  adoration,  as  one  in  itself,  and  yet  falling  into  three 
grades.  The  letterpress  is  also  admirable.  Had  I  heard 
from  you  beforehand,  I  should  have  suggested  to  the  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy  publisher  to  print  the  Psalms  as  King 
David  and  the  other  authors  must  have  composed  and  song 
them ;  the  present  mode  of  printing  is  against  even  Luther's 
example,  if  the  single  Psalms  are  taken  into  consideration, 
which  he  arranged  in  half-verses  for  reading  and  singing. 
You  are  aware  that  the  senseless  dismemberment  of  the 
prose-portions  of  the  Bible  into  verses  is  foreign  to  Luther's 
intention,  and  to  the  Bible  as  he  printed  it, — having  been 
first  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  century  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  not  till  after  Luther's  death  in  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  purpose  of  reference  in  the  Concordance. 

The  translation  is,  in  truth,  in  many  passages  unintel- 
ligible or  incorrect ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  we  have  no 
popular  amended  text,  but  that  of  the  good  Herr  von  Meyer 
of  Frankfort,  and  that  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Well, 
please  God,  you  shall  see  something  better,  before  1857 
enters  the  land !  Meanwhile  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
interpret  some  '  Signs  of  the  Times.'  The  book  is  more 
spoken  than  written,  but  has  been  well  thought  out. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Burg  Rheindorf,  near  Bonn :  27th  November,  1865. 

Yesterday  you  will  have  received  intelligence  from  G.,  and 
will  therefore  know  how  I  was  detained  a  whole  day  on  the 
journey,  and  that  I  did  not  arrive  till  Sunday,  in  time,  how- 
ever, for  the  christening  and  the  dinner.  You  cannot  fancy 
how  pleasing  and  enjoyable  all  is  in  this  place.  Arndt  was 
never  so  youthful  as  after  the  second  glass  of  Tokay  at  the 
christening-dinner.  On  board  the  steamers  I  accomplished  an 
incredible  quantity  of  work,  here  completed,  in  writing,  the 
'  God-Consciousness.'  *  I  shall  bring  the  first  volume  with 
me,  ready  for  printing,  and  thus  secure  the  appearance  of 

*  These  were  the  beginnings  of  Bunsen's  work,  Oott  in  der  Geschichte 
(7God  in  History '),  now  beautifully  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Susanna 
Winkworth  (Longmans,  1868). 
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the  whole,  please  God,  in  May,  1856.    I  read  aloud  to  G.     c&ap • 

and  Emilia,  morning  and  afternoon,  to  our  common  satisfac-      1 

tion.  Yesterday  I  walked  without  stopping  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  over  the  fine  fields  with  G.  and  Hartstein.  Ever  and 
ever  do  I  think  of  you  and  all  the  dear  and  beloved  ones  in 
Charlottenberg. 

The  object  of  this  journey  was  to  be  present  at  the 
baptism  of  George's  first  born  at  Burg  Rheindorf,  near 
Bonn ;  after  which  Bunsen  went  to  Neu  Wied,  to  wit- 
ness the  consecration  of  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  just  estab- 
lished by  the  Princess  of  Wied ;  and  a  letter  dated  Neu 
Wied,  5th  December,  speaks,  in  terms  which,  however 
strong,  were  not  exaggerated,  of  the  great  enjoyment 
of  the  day's  intercourse  with : — 

[Translation.] 

The  wonderful  soul  of  the  Princess,  and  with  her  most 
excellent  and  high-minded  consort,  not  to  forget  the  lovely 
Prince  Otto,  and  also  Prince  Max,  the  traveller  in  Brazil, 
who  is  full  of  information,  and  has  fine  collections.  I  have 
also  worked,  satisfactorily  to  myself,  and  read  some  part  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess. 

Whenever  it  may  be  that  I  return  home,  be  assured  that 
T  long  to  be  there,  with  you  and  all  the  dear  ones  with  whom 
God  has  so  richly  blessed  us ;  although,  or  more  literally, 
just  because  I  have  been  so  well  off,  on  this  winter-expedition 
down  the  Shine ;  I  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  write  to 
you  all  that  I  had  so  much  rather  relate !  But  it  has  been  a 
fine  and  fruitful  time,  at  Rheindorf  and  at  Bonn. 

It  is  a  soothing  sensation  that  I  experience,  \o  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Christian  community  as  their  representative 
and  speaker  in  the  most  sacred  concerns ;  and  this  fact  has 
been  from  almost  all  sides  declared  to  me  in  the  most  distinct 
and  satisfactory  manner.  The  intercourse  I  have  had  with 
G.  and  with  Brandis  has  greatly  incited  me  to  composition ; 
and  the  new  book  has  received  its  final  modelling,  is  as 
much  as  possible  compressed  and  circumscribed,  and  many 
a  sharp  point  and  hook  has  grown  out  of  it,  by  which  to 
catch  and  fasten  itself  on  the  present  state  of  things  and  on 
individual  minds. 

The  Prince  of  Wied  is  much  better  in  health.    His  con- 
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CHAP,     versation  is,  as  ever,  full  of  intelligence  and  of  information, 

XVIL     and  not  less  full  of  entertainment. 

I  had  intended  to  go  to  Coblentz  to  morrow  after  break- 
fast, with  post-horses,  for  the  steamer  does  not  come  till  the 
afternoon  (if  at  all) ;  but  the  Prince  insists  upon  sending  me 
in  his  carriage — it  is  a  drive  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  there- 
fore, when  I  once  get  off,  I  shall  be  soon  at  Coblentz,  and  the 
day  after  at  home,  taking  for  granted  that  the  morning 
steamer  from  Coblentz  to  Mainz  performs  its  service. 

Bunsen  reached  home  after  a  journey  which  was  ren- 
dered distressful  by  the  failure  of  the  steamer  (owing  to 
lowness  of  the  water  and  thickness  of  the  fog  on  the 
Rhine),  obliging,  belated  travellers,  like  himself,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  diligence,  which,  under  all  circumstances 
tedious,  was  doubly  so  upon  roads  blocked  by  a 
fresh  fall  of  snow;  so  that  he  was  kept  on  the  road 
through  the  night  in  much  bodily  inconvenience  from 
the  position  and  the  cold,  and  shared  fully  the  general 
experience  of  the  need  of  that  complete  railway  com- 
munication, which  is  happily  now  in  existence  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  Rhine.  His  state  of  health  was 
not  calculated  to  resist  any  shock,  and  he  was  seriously 
indisposed  after  reaching  home,  with  an  obstinate  catarrh 
and  cough.  During  the  days  in  which  he  was  detained 
in  bed,  the  novel  '  Soil  und  HabenJ  by  Freitag,  was  read 
aloud,  and  proved  a  great  interest  to  him ;  of  which  he 
gave  evidence  later  by  the  Preface  to  the  English  trans- 
lation *  Debij  and  Credit,'  published  by  Mr.  Constable, 
of  Edinburgh,  at  whose  request  the  Preface  was  written. 

Bwn&en  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.]  Sunday,  16th  December,  1856. 

At  last  comes  a  Sunday  on  which  I  can  write  to  you.  My 
cold  is  not  gone,  but  I  can  yet  work  seven  hours  a  day  with- 
out suffering ;  three  of  them  on  the  Bible,  the  explanation  of 
which  turns  out  far  more  abundant  and  satisfactory  than  I 
had  hoped.  And  now,  consider  the  delight  of  not  having  a 
merely  introductory  volume  to  write !  I  have  at  last  found  a 
proper  title. 
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* 

I  completed  the  close  of  Book  I.  on  my  subject  of  predi-  chap. 

lection  since  1815,  at  Neu  Wied,  and  now  it  is  at  rest ;  for  XVII. 

the  demons  of '  Egypt '  are  whirring  around  me,  and  I  must  " 
endeavour  to  make  angels  of  them. 

Bunsm  to  Mrs.  Schwabs, 
[Translation.]  Christmas  Day,  1865. 

How  shall  I  describe  to  you  my  astonishment,  I  might  say 
my  pleasure  in  sadness,  when,  on  entering  yesterday  evening 
at  six  o'clock  the  room  closed  throughout  the  day,  then 
brilliant  with  the  Christmas  tree,  I  was  greeted  by  the  soft 
organ  tones  to  which  I  was  accustomed  on  the  Capitol,  and 
afterwards  in  Carlton  Terrace,  sounding  forth  from  a  hidden 
corner  the  ' Pastorale5  of  Handel  and  then  the  German 
'  Chorale,5  to  which  the  voices  of  twenty  children  and  many 
others,  those  of  Frances  and  Theodora  and  Sternberg  pre- 
vailing, intoned  the  Hymn  itself!  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  sounds,  of  the  fine  organ  enjoyed 
so  many  years,  left  behind  in  England  with  so  many  other 
treasures.  But  when  I  turned  to  ask  whence  came  the 
organ  now  heard  ?  to  whom  belonging  ?  of  whom  borrowed  P 
Frances  .met  me  with  the  card  containing  your  name  and 
kind  greeting,  and  then  the  pleasure  became  as  complete  as 
the  surprise.  For  the  argue  expressif  was  our  own,  and  it 
was  your  present — your  Christmas  gift  !  After  the  greater 
part  of  those  present  had  retired,  we  again  enjoyed  the  organ 
and  Theodora's  playing,  full  of  soul  and  feeling — to  no  one 
more  delightful  and  surprising  than  to  her  husband.  Then  we 
had  '  He  shall  feed  His  flock '  of  Handel,  sung  by  Theodora. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  year  (1855)  it  has  been  seen 
that  Bunsen  busied  himself  with  a  plan  of  Bible-read- 
ings, systematically  grouped,  intended  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
which  with  him  was  no  new  matter,  as  he  had  already 
in  Rome  considered  the  subject,  and  at  the  Hubel,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1840-41,  had  made  out  a  Calendar 
of  Lessons  after  the  manner  of  that  in  the  English 
Common  Prayer  Book,  which  he  had  always  admired, 
as  to  the  idea,  without  entirely  approving  the  selec- 
tion.    That  the  completion  of  this  design  should  have 
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chap,  been  put  off  (till  that  date,  which  he  was  not  to  see, 
XVIL  of  the  publication  of  his  last  volume  of  the  4  Bibel- 
werk1)  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  as  such  a  guiding  thread 
would  probably  have  been  found  more  useful  to  the 
mass  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  a  pioneer  through 
the  Scriptures,  than  any  of  his  more  voluminous  works. 
Possibly  some  paper  may  yet  be  found  in  which  his 
own  words  may  better  explain  the  cause  of  delay  than 
this  present  conjectural  attempt;  but  in  all  probability 
his  sense  of  the  imperfection  of  existing  translations, 
more  especially  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  caused 
his  disinclination  to  make  use  of  them,  feeling,  as  he 
did,  that  to  be  possessed  of  a  renovated  rendering  of 
the  text,  such  as  he  could  put  his  hand  and  seal  to, 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  as  to  which  it  was  the  habit 
of  his  mind  to  grasp  the  whole,  and  leap  to  the  con- 
clusion—considering that  as  actually  done  which  his 
mind  and  hand  had  clutched.  The  contrast  was  re- 
markable (and  probably  uncommon  in  the  annals  of 
eminently  intellectual  men )  between  the  hastiness  and 
impatience  to  seize  the  end,  and  hold  fast  the  whole, 
and  the  intense  conscientiousness  and  laborious  patience 
of  working  out  every  detail  of  linguistic  intricacy  or 
critical  commentary — which  those  who  observed,  and 
yet  more  those  who  worked  with  him,  had  occasion  to 
note. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Kamphausen,  in  October  1855,  as 
Bunsen's  fellow-labourer  and  linguistic  secretary  in  the 
Old  Testament  translation,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  peculiarly  unvaried  and  unbroken  labour, 
when  the  two  were  daily  in  close  conference  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve,  nominally,  but  in  fact 
they  rarely  parted  until  the  summons  to  dinner,  at  one 
o'clock,  had  been  more  than  once  made.  Bunsen  was 
always  up  early,  after  his  wont,  but  busied  with  anything 
rather  than  Hebrew  criticism,  to  which  he  therefore  went 
fresh  after  breakfast ;  and  the  last  half  hour  before  his 
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early  dinner  was  assigned  to  a  walk  on  the  garden    chap. 

terrace  above  the  Neckar.     After  dinner,  he  played  at 1 

bowls  in  the  garden  with  his  son  Theodore,  as  long  as 
weather  and  season  allowed ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that 
such  stillness  after  meals  as  might  end  in  sleep  must' 
absolutely  be  avoided,  and  hard  it  was  duly  to  diversify 
for  him  the  unemployed  time,  after  newspapers  had  been 
despatched,  until  he  allowed  himself  again  to  work, 
after  an  interval  of  at  least  three  hours  after  dinner. 
This  time  of  pause  was  one  in  which  conversable 
visitors  were  particularly  welcome— for  the  influx  of  a 
foreign  element  was  more  efficient  to  change  the  habi- 
tual current  of  thought  than  the  every  day  household 
supply.  But  the  experience  of  winter  proved  that  the 
luxury  of  being  entirely  in  the  country,  as  was  the 
case  at  Charlottenberg,  entailed  considerable  privation 
as  to  society  cwhen  skies  were  dark,  and  ways  were 
miry;'  what  in  the  fine  season  was  a  most  attractive 
walk  or  drive,  entered  not  in  winter  within  the  compass 
of  Heidelberg  custom  or  estimate  of  possibility;  the 
draught  of  wind  experienced  in  crossing  the  bridge  is 
encountered,  proverbially,  'at  the  risk  of  life,'  and 
seldom  was  a  meeting  for  conversation  found  possible 
without  express  invitation — which  naturally  belonged  to 
the  evening,  and  was  an  exceptional  occurrence;  the 
more  so,  as  the  winter  of  1855-6  was  inclement.  It  was 
not  often  that  Bunsen  could  venture  to  accept  the  kind 
invitations  for  the  evening  of  his  Heidelberg  friends,  on 
account  of  the  customary  late  supper,  between  nine  and 
eleven  o'clock,  at  all  times  unsuited  to  his  habits,  and  at 
present,  in  his  already  shaken  condition  of  body,  inad- 
missible ;  and  thus  the  progress  of  time,  which  changes 
60  much,  was  powerless  to  modify  the  nature  of  things, 
rendering  the  dark  half  of  the  year,  in  his  present 
situation,  strongly  and  undesirably  contrasted  with 
the  ceaseless  animation  of  existence  in  London — where, 
whatever  the  topic  of  interest,  in  his  wide  reach  of 
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chap,    observation  and  contemplation,  which  at  the  moment 

XVII  . 

L    occupied  him,  he  had  but  to  stretch  out  a  hand  in  the 

direction  of  the  right  person,  to  obtain  the  desired 
answer  to  every  enquiry.  Often  did  he  remark  upon 
the  rapid  circling  of  life  in  a  great  capital  (London, 
Paris,  Berlin),  compared  to  the  more  sluggish  movement 
of  the  current  in  places  distant  from  the  centre. 

Bwn&en  to  a  Daughter-in-Law. 

1st  day  of  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  1856. 

These  lines  are  destined  to  greet  my  dear  daughter  in  the 
New  Year,  and  express  the  wish  for  the  continuance  of  all 
the  happiness  she  enjoys  in  her  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
and  in  her  own  home. 

May  God  grant  you  ever-increasing  thankfulness  towards 
Him  for  all  these  blessings,  for  with  that  you  will  receive  the 
true  guide  through  whatever  the  New  Tear  may  bring  to  you 
or  to  any  of  those  you  love,  and  who  love  you !  There  is  no 
wisdom  in  man,  save  and  except  what  comes  from  sincere 
gratitude. 

When  you  go  to  your  dear  and  respected  parents  be  your- 
self the  interpreter  of  those  feelings  of  true  affection  and 
grateful  attachment  which  we  have  in  our  hearts  towards 
them,  and  of  all  the  good  wishes  which  flow  therefrom.  I 
would  have  written  myself,  were  not  you  ever  my  best  letter 
and  interpreter. 

This  year  will  be  an  eventful  one ;  may  it  bring  the  King- 
dom of  God  nearer  to  its  completion,  and  ourselves  nearer  to 
its  blessings ! 

Bimsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Good  Friday,  1856. 

God  be  with  you  during  this  blessed  and  solemn  season ! 
May  He  grant  us  all  the  consciousness  of  His  grace,  with  the 
full  impression  of  His  holiness  !  He  will  yet  bring  forth  the 
true  peace,  out  of  all  that  is  insufficient  in  the  impending 
treaty  of  pacification. 

Quarter  to  eleven. — We  are  just  returned  from  an  overflow- 
ing church :  with  difficulty  could  we  find  places  half  an  hour 
before  the  service  began.     Plitt  preached  finely  on  the  two 
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crucified  malefactors,  as  an  image  pourtraying  mankind*     CHAP. 

What  an  Easter  celebration  is  this,  compared  to  that  of  last     1 

year !  The  Lord  has  indeed  brought  me  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt :  my  own  nation  has  understood  me,  and  I  am  free 
from  the  service  of  man !  I  have  now  no  bonds  left,  but 
those  which  bind  me  to  God  and  His  congregation ;  and  the 
latter  I  hope  to  minister  to  as  long  as  it  is  His  pleasure. 

Bunsen  to  Ms  Wife.    (The  day  after  her  departure,  on  a  visit 
to  her  son  George,  at  Bheindorf,  near  Borm.) . 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Tuesday,  22nd  April,  1866. 

An  affectionate  good-morning  to  my  heart's  beloved  !  It 
was  a  fine  day,  that  on  which  she  travelled  away.  I  placed 
myself  at  once  at  my  desk  (half-past  four  in  the  morning), 
and  sought  after  the  enigma  of  the  Indian  Chronology.  Jn 
the  afternoon,  I  had  found  it,  and  early  this  morning  I  have 
written  it  down. 

Friday,  26th  April. — What  a  joy  has  been  your  report  of 
journey  and  arrival !  You  must  not  narrow  the  time  of 
stay  too  much, — but  let  not  my  saying  that  seem  as  if  you 
were  not  missed;  on  the  contrary,  I  cannot  get  accus- 
tomed to  your  absence,  and  catch  myself  ever  and  again 
about  to  go  and  tell  you  something,  ask  you  something — 
and  then  you  are  not  there !  It  is  soothing  to  perceive,  that 
the  habit  of  life  and  being  in  common,  personally  and 
spiritually,  shows  itself  ever  clearer,  and  grows  stronger,  as 
we  grow  in  years.  To-day  I  shall,  for  the  first  time  since 
November,  again  ride  out,  and  with  Theodore. 

My  labours  proceed  satisfactorily.  The  restoration  of 
Indian  Chronology  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period 
(1182  instead  of  3102  !)  is  fixed ;  and  the  tradition  as  to  the 
three  previous  periods  (as  they  were  contemplated  by  Megas- 
thenes)  is  also  restored.  Approximatively,  one  may  fix  the 
immigration  of  the  Indians  out  of  Iran  from  5000  to  6000 
years  B.C. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Saturday  morning,  eleven  o'clock,  26th  April,  1856. 

I  am  just  returned  from  the  Castle,  whither  I  went  at 
eight  o'clock  with  T ,  to  the  great  Mohl  breakfast,  of 
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CHAP,    twenty-four  guests, — in  fine  weather,  by  the  Carmelite  ascent, 

1    turning  to  the  right, — trees  full  of  nightingales,  the  air  full 

of  a  shower  of  blossoms,  the  sky  full  of  rain-bearing  clouds, 
the  Hardt  Mountains  seemingly  close  at  hand. 

27  th  April. — This  letter  has  remained  unsent ;  and  now  it 
shall  go  without  longer  waiting.  I  have  had  a  capital  letter 
from  Dr.  Haug,  who  will  undertake  the  translation  and 
explanation  of  the  great  Zend-Document,  '  The  Wanderings 
of  the  Indians;9  just  that  which  in  1812  was  one  of  my 
principal  points  in  the  plan  of  the  projected  Indian  cam- 
paign; and  now,  instead  of  my  having  perished  in  the 
trenches  (as  I  undoubtedly  should  have  done),  God  has 
granted  me  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  raising  the  treasure, 
and  to  be  enabled  to  enter  the  fortress !  Deo  soli  gloria  I  I 
send  to-day  an  extract  of  my  *  Indian  Chronology '  to  Max 
Miiller,  that  he  may  correct  my  exercise,  and  then  we  will  com- 
pare it  with  his  result,  which  I  had  begged  him  to  send  me 
by  the  1st  May. 

I  am  deep  in  the  Vedas  (with  Lassen),   and  learn   in- 
credibly.    Lassen  is  the  man ;  but  from  my  standpoint  one 
can  go  further  than  he  does.     So  much  must  be  finished 
directly,  before  the  Alpine  tour. 
What  must  be,  will  be.    All  right ! 

Bwnsen  to  Mrs.  Schwabe. 

[Translation.] 

28th  May,  1856. 

To  express  my  serious  conviction  I  have  considered 
throughout  life  as  my  duty,  even  before  Kings  and  Princes. 
Hatred  and  ill-will  are  both  foreign  to  me — God  is  my  wit- 
ness. If  I  am  misconstrued,  I  must  bear  it :  I  am  prepared 
to  endure  the  consequences.  Without  entire  sincerity,  no 
friendship  can  be  maintained,  and  least  of  all,  Christian 
friendship. 

The  expression  of  Caird,  that  we  should  show  love  to  the 
brethren  '  for  Christ's  sake,9 1  consider  as  just  as  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  also  be  called  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
For  as  God  loved  us  before  all  time,  as  He  loved  us  in  His 
eternal  Being,  even  so  has  Christ  by  His  free  act  of  love,  His 
free  resolution  of  redemption,  redeemed  us  in  time.  He  first 
loved  us  and  the  entire  humanity,  and  we  should  love  the 
human  brotherhood  for  the  sake  of  His  divine  act  of  love. 
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That  is  the  sense  of  Matthew  xxv.  40,  and  of  the  whole  chap. 
discourse  of  Christ  in  that  passage.  Through  what  have  we  xvn. 
a  stronger,  clearer,  more  penetrating  consciousness  of  the 
love  of  God  than  in  Christ?  Wherefore  to  do  good  to  men 
for  their  own  sake,  is  human ;  to  do  it  for  Christ's  sake,  is 
Divine  and  Christian.  Charming  would  express  this  as  ar- 
dently as  even  Luther. 

It  was  a  pity  that  you  did  not  come  yesterday  evening. 
We  had  some  very  animated  conversation  (Dr.  Fischer  was 
also  there)  on  Swedenborg,  Jacob  Bohme,  Schelling,  and 
many  others. 

10th  June. — The  arrival  of  the  great  violinist,  Joachim, 
and  the  presence  of  Neukomm,  have  caused  us  a  succession 
of  musical  enjoyments,  most  thoroughly  delighted  in. 

I  am  ever  busy  with  the  file  on  my  Egyptian  work,  but  it 
will  go  off  in  four  days.  The  '  God-Consciousness '  proceeds 
rapidly,  and  I  have  great  joy  in  it.  My  wife  will  probably 
remain  at  home,  but  Theodore  and  I  shall  certainly  join  you 
in  Switzerland. 

Our  minds  have  been  engrossed  by  the  solemn  and  sublime 
spectacle  of  the  decline  of  Samuel  Gurney.  He  was  yester- 
day still  alive  (at  Paris),  but  he  is  daily  and  hourly  fading 
away,  in  full  clearness  of  mind  and  consciousness  of  death  : 
no  complaint,  no  sigh,  only  looks  and  sometimes  single 
words  of  love  and  thankfulness  towards  God,  and  the  be- 
loved ones  who  surround  his  bed  of  death  day  and  night. 
Is  not  that  the  bliss  of  heaven  yet  on  earth, — that  is,  in  the 
heart? 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg:  Sunday,  29th  June,  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. 
(Jubilee  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Palatinate.) 

Through  and  above  the  sounds  of  all  the  church-bells,  and 
the  gurgling  of  the  Neckar,  the  trumpet-tones  from  the  tower 
of  the  Holy-Ghost  Church,  rise  to  my  balcony  with  the 
soaring  hymn,  c  Ein  feete  Burg  ist  unser  Oott '  ('  God  is  our 
stronghold  firm  and  sure '),  and  I  hasten  to  tell  you  how 
beautifully  the  festival  has  opened,  with  the  finest  summer 
morning,  after  days  of  sultry  thunder-weather.  Let  us  hail 
the  glad  omen  with  thankful  joy  !  Throughout  adverse  con- 
tingencies, that  heart  of  the  world,  the  dear,  noble  German 
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CHAP,  fatherland  moves  forward,  and  particularly  this  much- 
XVI1'  favoured  Palatinate,  towards  a  happier  future.  Peace  and 
freedom  are  secured,  and  unity  will  follow,  if  only  we  place 
God  before  us  as  our  aim.  The  town  was  already  yesterday 
in  festival-trim;  every  place  hanging  full  of  verdure,  and 
triumphal  arches  of  foliage  were  raised  as  by  magic  before 
each  place  of  worship ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  sounded  forth 
from  every  tower  the  hymn  of  sacred  freedom,  the  psalm  of 
God-trusting  faith.  We  were  all  in  the  garden  to  hear  it 
Later,  the  exquisite  tones  of  Joachim  pouring  forth  the 
highest  poetry  of  composition,  delighted  us  till  late  in  the 
night. 

I  am  with  you  in  spirit  in  the  touching  and  solemn  me- 
morial-celebration  of  the  holiest,  the  only  purified  affection, 
which  shines  forth  out  of  death ;  the  remembrance  of  which 
you  sanctify  to-day  with  your  daughter,  and  in  communion 
with  all  Christian  hearts.  For  it  is  a  festival  of  communion 
between  God  and  men,  and  between  those  souls  which  by 
thorough  resignation  can  then  first  recognise  one  another  as 
brethren,  inasmuch  as  they  recognise  the  highest  love  of 
God  in  the  deepest  suffering. 

.  That  thought  of  Jesus  transfused  into  His  congregation, 
which  combines  the  memorial-festival  with  the  self-sacrifice 
of  thankful  love,  is  so  grand,  so  exalted,  that  no  form,  and  no 
want  of  form,  can  spoil  it  to  the  candid  and  devoted  heart ; 
and  yet  has  human  absurdity  converted  the  central  point  of 
unity  into  a  focus  of  unholy  strife,  and  a  cause  of  the  deepest 
division;  and  has  occasioned  a  confusion,  which  1517  re- 
vealed, but  did  not  resolve.  So  will  we  thankfully  greet  the 
union  which  encloses  in  peace  the  congregations  here ;  and 
feel  to  be  ourselves  united  in  spirit  with  all  those  who  seek 
God  in  Christ,  and  humanity  in  Christ. 

Bvmsen  to  Klingemann. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  21st  June,  185a 

Many  as  have  been  the  sorrowful  events  that  I  have  known 
in  life,  few  have  gone  so  deeply  to  my  heart  as  that  which 
has  befallen  you,  my  valued  friend  !  I  know  how  you  and  your 
honoured  wife  feel  the  loss  ;  and  I  always  prized  and  de- 
lighted in  the  child  which  has  been  taken  from  you,  with 
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peculiar  feelings  of  affection  and  satisfaction,  from  his  first  chap. 
appearance.  Now,  that  loveliness  and  those  hopes  are  yours  xvn- 
no  longer !  But  I  take  comfort  in  the  belief  that  from  the 
depths  of  your  grief  you  will  behold  the  height  of  consolation, 
and  that  your  heart,  being  open  to  all  that  is  noble  and  good, 
you  will  apprehend  how  that  which  alone  is  true,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  good,  is  contained  and  enclosed  in  the  Eternal. 
The  beautiful  and  the  good  having  become  consciousness  in 
a  human  soul,  cannot  perish,  even  though  they  pass  through 
the  birth-throes  of  death ;  whereas  its  fuller  expansion  on 
earth  might  have  been  menaced  by  much  suffering  and  dif- 
ficulty, from  which  it  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  of  Love  to  grant  an  escape  by  death.  And, 
finally,  love,  like  all  that  is  true,  finds  its  chiefest  blessing  in 
itself,  and  in  the  memorial,  which  remembrance  builds  to  the 
early  departed. 

I  think  sometimes  that  you  might  be  moved  by  this  heavy 
blow  to  undertake  a  work  for  the  occupation  of  your  mind, 
and  such  a  work  as  many  besides  myself  have  desired ;  that 
is,  a  collection  of  your  poems,  not  omitting  the  music  belong- 
ing to  each,  where  it  exists.  A  great  power  of  consolation 
lies  in  art ;  I  mean  that  art  which  is  genuine  and  noble,  by 
its  power  of  reminding  us  of  mea&wre  and  harmowy, — that  law 
of  all  true  human  existence. 

Also,  you  should  endeavour  to  make  a  journey ;  and  then, 
come  to  see  us  I 

To  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Charlottenberg :  4th  July,  1856. 

The  Memoix*  you  have  read  was  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation, but  was  destined  as  a  sketch,  and  to  give  materials  for 
such  an  European  treatise  as  I  thought  ought  to  be  written 
in  English,  French,  and  German,  and  might  really  solve  the 
problem  proposed  by  the  Peace  Congress.  For,  to  speak 
frankly,  now  that  the  authors  of  the  two  Memoirs  have  re- 
ceived their  prize,  they  were  each  a  failure :  both  insufficient 
and  unpractical.  The  study  of  their  contents,  the  discussions, 
verbal  and  written,  with  the  best  authorities  on  this  field 
which  I  could  find  in  Germany,  combined  with  my  own  diplo- 
matic experience,  had  matured  in  my  mind  a  plan,  the  out- 
lines of  which  I  had  frequently  discussed  with  English  states- 

*  The  Memoir  was  drawn  up  by  Bunsen  for  the  Peace  Society. 
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CHAP.  men.  I  am  thankful  to  see  that  a  great  step  has  been  made 
XVIL  in  the  right  direction,  through  the  principle  advocated  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  whom,  as  well  as  Lord  Palmerston,  I  knew 
always  to  be  favourable  to  the  two  leading  features — arbi- 
tration and  non-intervention,.  Politically,  however,  we  have 
gained  nothing.  Poland  and  Italy,  the  two  envenomed 
wounds  of  Europe,  have  been  left  as  they  were,  and,  moreover, 
Italy  has  become,  more  than  before,  the  unavoidable  object 
of  the  next  war  resolved  upon  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  which 
may  serve  for  pacification.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  con- 
sider the  standpoint  chosen  for  the  Memoir  the  same  as  in 
1854.  The  introductory  remarks  give  the  real  results  of  the 
essays.  As  to  the  details,  they  were  merely  given  as  mate- 
rials for  a  discussion ;  and  all  I  meant  to  effect  by  them  was, 
that  the  objections  raised  against  the  plans  hitherto  pro- 
posed might  be  removed  by  a  plan  of  the  nature  of  that  which 
I  had  brought  forward.  Nothing  is  truer  than  what  you 
say,  that  details  often  mar  the  whole  discussion ;  the  oppo- 
nents attach  themselves  to  those  in  order  to  discredit  the 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  statesmen  who 
will  not  listen  to  anything  when  there  are  no  positive  points 
to  give  a  practical  definition  of  the  scheme,  and  who,  however, 
are  fair  enough  to  understand  such  details  as  a  mere  indica- 
tion of  the  possible  solutions  which  would  offer  themselves 
after  having  gone  into  committee. 

I  have  now  settled  to  bring  forward  early  next  year,  in 
my  second  Decade  of  '  Signs  of  the  Times/  the  whole  plan, 
the  craving  for  which  is  indeed  a  Sign  of  the  Times  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  reasonable  as  any ;  as  is  also  the  idea  of  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  world,  which  I  meet  with  in  a  hundred  forms  all 
over  the  globe.  With  that  publication  I  intend  to  close  my 
lucubrations.  My  Memoir  is  at  the  disposal  of  any  Society 
which  is  disposed  to  discuss  and  promote  the  great  object. 

Great  events  are  preparing  in  the  world,  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  world  had  never  seen  such  a  worthless 
and  base  President  of  the  United  States  as  Pierce ;  nor  is 
there  anything  more  dangerous  in  Europe  than  the  unscrupu- 
lous swindling-system,  public  and  private,  in  French  finances 
and  money  matters.  Tou  will  be  saved  in  England  by  the 
administrative  reforms,  of  which  war  has  not  alone  shown  the 
necessity,  but  also  the  determination  of  the  people  to  see 
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them  effected.     The  marriage  of  our  Prince  with  the  Prin-     CHAP. 

YVII 

cess  Royal  is  the  only  star  in  the  dark  night  of  the  future.        '_ 

The  miseries  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes  in  the 
Duchies  are  heartrending,  and  a  shame  to  Palmerston. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

11th  July,  1856. 

To-day  we  three  shall  finish  correcting  the  translation  of 
Caird's  sermon,  and  to-day  or  to-morrow  I  shall  work  out  my 
Preface. 

The  Introduction  by  Bunsen  to  the  Translation  of 
Caird's  Sermon,  on  4  Religion  in  Daily  Life/  proved 
more  effectual  than  any  of  his  larger  works  in  making 
him  known  and  acceptable  to  the  great  mass  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  is  believed  to  have 
contributed  largely  towards  the  enthusiastic  reception 
from  the  public  at  Berlin,  which  so  deeply  affected  him 
in  September  1857,  when  invited  by  the  King  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Letter  to  Bunsen  from  Frederica  Bremer. 

[In  the  original  English  of  the  writer.] 

Heidelberg:  6th  June,  1856. 

In  the  high  North  in  the  capital  of  Sweden,  two  or  thret 
friends  have  this  past  winter  often  met  to  read  and  meditate 
your  late  works, '  Outlines  of  Universal  History/*  and  '  Signs 
of  the  Times ;'  and  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  earnest  ap- 
preciation, what  delighted  joy.  These  persons  have  been  an 
Englishwoman  of  genius,  married  to  a  Swede — Mrs.  Louisa 
Norderling  (born  Drummond  Hay),  the  pastor  of  the  French 
Beformed  Church  in  Stockholm,  P.  Trollet  (an  tleve  of  Vinet), 
and  she  who  writes  to  you,  and  whom  you  have  kindly  fa- 
voured with  the  name  of  friend.  She,  who  has  been  your 
most  grateful  and  delighted  reader  of  the  three,  has  under- 
taken to  thank  you  in  their  name,  and  to  forward  to  you 
their  grateful  respects.     Many  and  many  a  time  during  the 

•  The  title  of  the  second  volume  of  Bunsen 's  work  '  Christianity  and 
Mankind.' 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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CHAP,  past  winter  have  I,  in  the  joy  of  my  heart  oyer  these  your 
XVI1,  noble  and  inspiring  words,  wanted  to  write  to  you  and  tell 
you  our  feelings,  but  I  was  checked  by  uncertainty  where  a 
letter  would  find  you ;  and  later,  when  I  knew  that  your  home 
was  Charlottenberg,  near  Heidelberg,  then  I  decided  that  I  would 
go  myself,  and  be  the  bearer  of  our  respects,  and  of  those  of 
many  more  Swedes  (statesmen  and  men  of  science),  to  you. 
And  now  I  am  here,  on  the  way  to  Lausanne,  tarrying  only  a 
moment  in  order  to  see  you,  to  bless  you  for  the  good  you 
have  done  me  and  many  in  my  land,  and  are  still  doing. 
Tea,  blessed  are  you  to  have  been  able  to  bring  the  brightest 
gems  of  philosophy,  such  as  only  the  German  mind  can  dig  out, 
to  the  light,  and  to  the  general  mind,  in  a  clear,  simple,  and 
practical  way,  such  as  only  the  English  mind  can  accomplish ; 
blessed  in  the  rare  harmony  of  your  organisation,  which  ena- 
bles you  to  see  both  the  diversity  and  the  unity  of  things  of 
this  world,  and  those  of  a  divine  necessity,  ruling  and  develop- 
ing them  for  the  highest  good,  to  do  justice  at  once  to  God 
and  man. 

Your  views  as  to  the  formation  of  languages  were  new  to 
me,  but  I  accepted  them  instantly,  as  one  must  accept 
evidence — the  laws  of  reason.  They  are  one  with  your 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  of  mankind, 
which  view  has  long  been  the  saving  anchor  of  my  soul,  but 
which  I  never  saw  presented  with  the  power  and  simplicity, 
the  clear  justice,  as  in  your  work.  This  work  will  do  more  to 
harmonise  the  human  soul,  to  bring  the  reasoning  spirit  (the 
Thomas  of  our  day,  who  requires  to  see  in  order  to  believe) 
to  its  Saviour,  God  in  Christ,  than  any  book  ever  has  done, 
because  of  its  deep  and  living  science  and  its  popular  form. 

A  journey  to  Switzerland,  which  previous  extracts 
from  letters  will  have  shown  to  have  been  contemplated 
since  the  spring,  was  commenced  on  the  1st  August  : 
and  some  passages  from  Bunsen's  letters  to  his  wife 
(who  had  declined  belonging  to  the  travelling  party,  on 
account  of  the  expected  confinement  of  her  daughter, 
the  Baroness  Ungern- Sternberg)  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  Madame  de  Stael 
and  her  friends,  at  the  Chateau  de  Coppet,  and  the 
earnest  endeavours  he  made  to  take  in  all  besides  on  the 
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way  that  might  have  been  refreshing  to  mind  and  body,  chap. 
had  but  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  youth  been  present  XVIL 
to  counterbalance  the  evil  influences  of  exposure  to 
heat,  and  of  irregularity  in  his  meals.  The  retrospect 
of  this  journey,  and  of  this  year,  is  painfully  affecting, 
because  it  proved  to  be  the  period  from  whence  to  date 
decay  and  decline  :  from  the  succession  of  illnesses 
which  followed  upon  the  disturbance  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution, which  took  place  after  leaving  Coppet,  he,  in 
feet,  never  recovered,  although  the  soundness  of  his 
system  enabled  him  to  struggle  hard  and  long  against  it. 
The  undertaking  was  altogether  an  imprudence,  founded 
on  a  calculation  of  powers  past,  and  not  of  those  still  ex- 
isting. Bunsen  gave  way  to  the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Schwabe  to  join  her  on  a  tour  in  Switzerland ;  his  own 
temptation  to  a  journey  being  the  opportunity  for  social 
meetings  and  intellectual  intercourse,  to  be  afforded  by 
Coppet  and  Geneva, — and,  further,  the  consciousness  that 
his  own  habits  of  intense  and  continual  application  of 
mind  and  thought  to  subjects  engrossing  and  absorbing, 
required  a  compulsory  interruption,  such  as  could  only 
be  produced  by  change  of  place  ;  and  he  considered  too 
little,  or  rather  not  at  all,  that,  accustomed  as  he  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  to  every  4  appliance  and  means  to 
boot '  for  the  comfort  and  ease  of  travelling,  it  was  not 
now,  in  his  impaired  state  of  health,  that  he  could  be 
fit  to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  (now  obsolete)  Swiss 
diligence  in  the  Dog-days. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife* 

[Translation.] 

Coppet :  3rd  August,  1866,  half-past  five  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prom  the  few  lines  which  our  good  friend  contrived  to 
write  from  Basle,  you  will  have  known  that  the  indissoluble 
portion  of  our  bodies  arrived  there  at  eight  o'clock  (1st 
August) — not  as  a  caput  mortuum,  but  quick  and  fresh,  to 
recover  yet  more  thoroughly  on  a  charming  balcony,  not  on 
but  over  the  Rhine ; — and  in  the  best  hope  of  getting  through, 

D  D  2 
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CHAP,     did  we  enter  upon  the  Sweating-valley — for  so  I  must  in 
"  future  call  that  crevice  or  hollow  of  the  Jura,  of  which  a 

portion    from    Moustier   (that    is,  Miinster)  is  termed  the 
Miinster-Thal.    From  Moustier,  the  descent  to  Biel  is  unique 
of  its  kind  in  beauty.     At  every  stage  we  were  called  upon 
to  change  our  B&iwagen,  or   supplementary  coach,  and  to 
await,  in  the  sun  or  in  a  stifling  room,  the  appearance  of  its 
successor.     At  length,  in  despair,  we  sought  and  obtained 
the  coup£  of  the  carriage  first  in  rank,  in  which  two  persons 
would  have  had  close  quarters,  but  which,  we  were  informed, 
was  reckoned  at '  trois  personnes ' — the  third  being  balanced 
rather  than  joisted  in,  between  the  two  first  occupants.    The 
body  of  the  conveyance  contained  twenty-nine.     At   eight 
o'clock,  at  Biel,  we  rowed  round  the  lake,  in  the  last  rays 
of  the   setting  sun:   Theodore  sung,  'Es  fangt    schon  an 
zu    dammern ' — after  which  we   had  tea  with   its   accom- 
paniments, and  went  out  star-gazing  until   half-past  ten. 
Yesterday  we  proceeded  over  the   surface  of  three  lakes 
in  succession,  conveyed  by  two  vessels,   and  a  beginning 
of  railway,   with    a    '  Black   Hole    of  Calcutta '   as   Salle 
d'attente  provisoire.      By  five  o'clock  we  arrived    in   sight 
of  Coppet  and  of  Madame  de  Stael, — who  awaited  us,  and 
conducted  Mrs.  Schwabe  on  foot  into  the  Chateau,  while  her 
carriage  took  charge  of  me — (a  very  wise  arrangement,  owing, 
I  believe,  to  a  suggestion  of  yours) — hereupon  the  full  current 
of  conversation  set  in  uninterrupted  (except  by  the  necessary 
toilet)  until  half-past  ten  o'clock.    Anna  Vernet  was  there, 
and  Edmond  de  PressenseV;  Broglie  could  not  arrive  so  soon. 
At  six  this  morning  I  await  Pressense,  who  must  depart  at 
seven.    On  the  steamer  yesterday  I  observed  a  portmanteau 
with  '  E.  Sch6rer,  Gen&ve,'  marked  upon  it ;  a  Genevese  to 
whom  I  spoke  assured  me  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  cele- 
brated antagonist  of  Gaussen — but  I  had  observed  a  face 
which  might  have  been  Scherer's — and  I  insisted  upon  the 
fact  being  ascertained.     Soon  was  he  brought  up  to  me — the 
man  was  Sch6rer.     Thereupon  followed  a  long  conversation, 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  dissipate  his  doubts  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, — and  I  am  not  without 
hopes.     We  are  to  meet  again  at  Geneva,  whither  I  mean  to 
go  the  day  after  to-morrow.     I  wish  to  spend  there  three 
days — but  as  '  mon  propre  Monsieur/ 
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Eight  6* clock. — Now  only  the  steamer  is  arrived — and  Pres-  chap. 
sens6  has  departed.  Here  it  is  delightful.  I  feel  strong  xvn* 
and  as  full  of  life  as  ever.  At  two  o'clock,  Madame  de  Stael 
will  take  me  to  a  Reunion  des  Messieurs.  That  I  like ! 
I  hope  to  write  much  here ;  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  (of  '  Oott  in  der  Oeschichte ')  announces  itself  as  de- 
manding new  birth.  I  have  promised  myself  not  to  travel 
between  ten  o'clock  and  three,  until  cooler  weather  comes : — 
and  thus  I  shall  have  time  to  write.  I  shall  not  go  out  of 
Geneva,  except  to  Chamounix.  Theodore  manages  everything 
for  me.  How  often  do  I  think  of  you  all ! — and  that  you 
should  not  be  here  seems  incredible.  Well!  in  less  than 
three  weeks  I  shall  be  with  you  again !  and  with  all  my 
pockets  full  of  admirable  historical  anecdotes,  too  good  to 
write. 

A  succession  of  hastily-scrawled  letters  give  parti- 
culars of  hours  (instead  of  the  intended  days)  passed  at 
Geneva — interviews  and  interesting  discussions  with 
Sch^rer — a  visit  to  M.  Tronchin  at  La  Prairie — a  jour- 
ney to  Chamounix,  and  a  continued  struggle  throughout 
the  time  against  ever-recurring  attacks  of  illness,  with 
unflagging  cheerfulness,  and  the  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  a  journey  which  had  been  undertaken  in 
expectation  of  refreshment  to  mind  and  body. 

[Translation.] 

I  have  much  to  tell — all  causes  of  thankfulness — and  yet 
how  I  long  to  be  back  at  Charlottenberg !  From  Coppet, 
on  the  12th,  we  floated  delightfully  from  a  quarter  to  four 
till  a  quarter  past  seven — the  heat  intense,  moderated  by  the 
slight  breeze.  Vevay  is  the  finest  point  on  the  lake.  Madame 
de  Stael  sends  you  so  much  love,  and  has  shown  your 
husband  and  son  so  much  affection,  that  I  wish  you  would 
write  to  her,  She  lives  her  tranquil  inner  life  with  God — a 
French  Lady  Baffles :  all  interest  in  the  world  is  gone,  except 
what  arises  from  relations  of  kindness  and  benevolence. 
The  Due  de  Broglie  has  prepared  a  volume,  acute  and  learned, 
to  show  how  the  whole  Romanist  system  is  but  a  legitimate 
development  of — the  Gospel !  the  Prince,  his  son,  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes,  the  c  History  of  Constantine.' 
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CHAP.  -^  *^8  ^as  driven  me  ftU  ^he  more  to  the  Apocalypse,  which 
XVII.  I  had  resolved,  being  once  at  it,  to  work  out  thoroughly  in  all 
the  points  I  had  not  yet  touched  upon.  My  Sunday's  lecture 
at  Chamounix  (to  Madame  Schwabe  and  her  daughter,  Theo- 
dore and  Mrs.  Case)  was  successful.  I  have  begun  to  write 
down  the  outlines  of  my  plan  of  interpretation.  You  know 
the  general  idea  of  this  (Preface  to  '  Christianity  and  Man- 
kind '  against  Wordsworth  and  the  Johannean  age) ;  but  the 
great  stumbling-block  is  in  the  part  relating  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  pagan-Imperial  Borne,  which  was  never  destroyed, 
but  became  the  prize  of  the  Christian  party  under  Constan- 
tino and  Theodosius.  I  hope  to  finish  the  whole  solution  on 
the  Bigi. 

Interlaken :  Hotel  zur  Juiigfrau,  l&th  August. — Before  me 
lies  the  turf-flat  upon  which  this  village  is  built,  the  finely- 
modelled  green  hills  forming  two  halves  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, which  just  in  the  centre  draw  back  to  constitute  a 
frame  for  the  Jungfrau,  which  in  the  purest  splendour  rises 
in  front.  0  I  that  you  were  here,  with  your  ever  warm  heart 
for  the  magnificence  of  creation,  your  keenly-discerning  eye, 
and  artist-like  hand,  and  I  with  you  as  my  Priestess,  to  gaze 
into  the  sanctuary !  But  altogether,  kind  and  affectionate 
and  amiable  as  is  all  that  surrounds  me,  you  are  yet  ever 
wanting  to  me  everywhere,  and  those  dear  girls  who  are  with 
you  !  The  drive  from  Vevay  across  the  mountains  (Bulle, 
Chfiteau  d'CEx,  and  through  the  Simmenthal)  is  the  finest 
of  its  kind.  That  is  the  real  Switzerland,  the  pasture-land 
of  the  Alps,  with  cheerful,  well-fed,  well-clothed  freemen  as 
inhabitants  (and  handsomer  than  any  I  have  seen  in  this 
country,  except  in  the  Haslithal) — the  effect  is  indescribable 
of  the  green  slopes  alternating  with  portions  of  fir-forest, 
stretching  to  the  hill-tops, — below,  rushing  streams — above, 
the  blue  sky !  But  we  are  indeed  making  a  journey  as  it 
were  through  the  Abruzzi,  supposing  any  human  being  ever 
thought  of  making  one  there  in  the  dog-days.  25°  fteau- 
mur  in  the  inns — from  27°  to  30°  on  the  road — in  the  sun  45° 
—and  yet  better  everywhere  than  close  to  the  lake.  Here, 
in  a  cool  room,  with  the  glorious  prospect,  and  a  German 
band  playing  below,  all  is  forgotten.  Friday,  the  22nd,  to 
Basle,  and  Saturday  to  be  with  you,  please  God. 

The   return  home   was  effected  as  intended— but, 
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alas !  the  frequent  recoveries  so  hopefully  announced  in     chap. 

Bunsen's  letters  did  not  hold  good ;  and  although  he  took     L 

food  on  his  arrival  with  the  4 first  relish'  (as  he  said) 
4  that  he  had  experienced  for  many  a  day/  there  was  no 
help  but  he  must  pay  the  whole  penalty  of  over-exertion  : 
and  the  first  fortnight  at  home  was  spent  more  in  bed 
than  out  of  it,  under  the  various  and  equally- exhausting 
sufferings  of  influenza  and  gastric  affection. 

14th  September. — The  following  prayers  were  com- 
posed and  used  by  Bunsen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
of  several  family  meetings  with  his  son  Ernest,  and  his 
daughter-in-law  Elizabeth,  for  edification  in  the  study 
of  the  Gospels : — 

[Translation.] 

(1  John  i) — 0  God,  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  reunited  us 
here,  after  a  long  separation  and  many  painful  experiences, 
and  assembled  us  in  this  hour  for  the  contemplation  of  Thy 
Holy  Word,  grant  us  Thy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  who 
will  ever  be  '  in  the  midst,'  when  c  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name.'     Amen. 

Yea,  Lord,  Heavenly  Father !  we  have  gazed  upon  the  Word 
of  Life,  which  once  appeared  as  man  and  the  Son  of  Man  on 
this  earth.  Not  '  with  hands  have  we  handled  it,'  but  with 
the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  we  behold  it  in  the  contemplation  of 
Thy  Word.  We  behold  it  in  the  world's  history  ever  since 
the  appearing  of  the  Eternal  Word  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 
We  behold  it  in  the  judgments  which  have  passed  over  the 
earth,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  fall  of 
Borne  even  to  our  own  days.  But,  above  all,  we  behold  it  in 
our  own  hearts,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  our  nothingness 
as  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  consciousness  of  our  eternal  union 
with  Thee,  who  art  Love  eternal.  To  that  end,  grant  us  Thy 
Spirit,  that  He  may  lead  us,  not  to  self-chosen  works,  but  to 
showing  forth  our  faith  each  in  his  proper  calling,  after  the 
way  that  Thou  appointest  to  every  one  :  not  in  the  blindness 
of  zeal,  but  in  the  lowliness  of  love  to  the  brethren  as  Thy 
children,  and  in  remembrance  of  Him  who  gave  His  life  in 
love,  to  the  furtherance  of  Thy  kingdom. 

Thy  kingdom  come:  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  also 
on  earth !    Amen* 
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CHAP. 

XVII.  Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Tuesday,  16th  September,  1856. 

My  much-beloved !  again  I  place  myself  (although  with 
somewhat  swollen  ankles)  at  my  dear  standing-desk,  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter,  after  having  been  able  to  work  from  six 
to  eight  o'clock  sitting,  by  means  of  a  writing-arrangement  of 
your  mother's  invention,  completing  a  nice  additional  chapter 
to  the  close  of  the  Egyptian  volume.  My  supporters  will  not 
bear  their  heavy  burden  without  intermission,  as  formerly ; 
and  the  whole  house,  and  house-physician  together,  insist 
upon  their  having  rest.  So  there  is  no  help  for  the  admis- 
sion, that  I  set  out  upon  the  journey  into  Switzerland  yet 
fresh  in  life,  and  have  returned  an  aged  man,  more  on  three 
legs  than  on  two.  However,  I  am  otherwise  well,  and  since 
the  day  before  yesterday  have  been  able  to  write,  that  is, 
to  compose. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  6th  November,  1856. 

(Die  auspicato,  pro  die  auspicatissimo.) 

These  lines  shall  greet  you  on  your  birthday  with  your 
father's  fullest  blessing.  To  have  had  you  here  renewed  and 
heightened  the  joy  of  thinking  of  you,  and  was  a  repetition 
and  strengthening  of  the  impressions  which  I  received  and 
retain  from  the  time  of  being  with  you  in  Burg  Rheindorf, 
of  your  life  and  household  happiness.  You  have  a  good  soil 
and  foundation  in  every  respect ;  and  the  harvest-prospect 
will  in  no  way  deceive  your  anticipations,  if  you  continue 
true  to  yourself  and  to  the  resolves  of  your  childhood  and 
youth.  To  which  end,  may  God  give  His  blessing,  on  that 
solemn  festival  day ! 

Now  you  shall  hear  much  that  will  please  you,  relating  to 
myself.  First,  I  have  never  worked  better.  When  I  had 
finished  the  Egyptian  volume  and  the  first  of  'God-Con- 
sciousness,' I  had  to  make  a  resolution,  and  I  determined 
that  the  latter  work  should  be  printed  between  this  and 
Easter ;  and  thereupon  began  Book  V.  I  had  in  the  Preface 
(the  fourth  that  I  have  written,  and  which  I  have  at  last 
approved  of)  so  completely  plunged  again  into  my  speculative 
views  and  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  work,  that  I  was 
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driven  by  irresistible  longing  towards  philosophy ;  and  I  fol-  CHAP, 
lowed  the  impulse,  because  only  when  thus  urged  can  I  create  XVII. 
anything  in  the  domain  of  speculation.  It  has  succeeded. 
I  have  studied  through  Leibnitz  and  Lessing  afresh,  and  have 
so  amplified  my  two  articles  of  1850  (leaving  that  which  was 
written  untouched)  that  they  may  enable  any  uncultivated 
mind  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  achievements  of  those  heroes 
with  respect  to  a  philosophical  comprehension  of  universal 
history ;  and  of  what  they  have  left  to  be  done.  I  begin 
with  an  exposition  of  their  reasoning,  supported  by  suitable 
extracts ;  the  *  Education  of  the  Human  Race '  I  give  entire, 
merely  leaving  out  what  is  purely  historical,  and  what  is 
unfounded  (§§  28  to  82),  adding  besides  the  two  Sibylline 
leaves  upon  the  Trinity  and  the  Metempsychosis,  which 
Guhrauer  has  so  happily  brought  into  speculative  connection 
with  the  *  Education  of  the  Human  Race.'  Then  follows  the 
criticism — there  was  still  much  to  be  done  !  To-morrow  I 
go  to  Herder,  and  then  to  Kant :  as  to  the  former  I  had 
scarcely  anything  to  add,  and  not  much  about  the  latter. 
Kuno  Fischer,  with  his  great  amount  of  reading,  is  a  ready 
helper  to  me :  he  is  now  writing  his  work  on  Kant. 

I  shall  be  able,  according  to  agreement,  to  give  Vol.  III.  to 
the  press  on  the  1st  January ;  meanwhile,  I  work  through 
Book  IV.,  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  January,  in  which 
lies  the  fate  of  the  work,  and  the  position  of  your  father  in 
the  Christian  world  :  last  of  all,  Book  III.,  the  Hellenic,  for 
the  recreation  of  the  natural  Hellene  in  me. 

My  life  is  divided  into  two  parts.  From  nine  to  twelve  the 
Bible — this  is  the  wheel  ever  turning.  Haug  no  longer 
works  with  us  together :  he  prepares  by  himself  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  finishing  them  up  to  be  read  for  my  revi- 
sion and  final  arrangement.  Kamphausen  also  prepares  alone 
Joshua  and  Judges :  both  will  have  finished  in  January,  and 
then  I  give  them  the  four  Books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings, 
so  that  by  Easter  the  second  volume  of  the  Old  Testament 
text  will  have  been  prepared,  as  far  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
which  close  the  volume :  in  these  I  have  myself  done  all  the 
preparatory  work,  and  J  let  no  one  else  touch  them.  Now, 
however,  comes  the  principal  matter.  By  Easter  I  shall 
have  worked  through  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Introduction, 
and  written  the  '  God-Consciousness  *  (I  hope  even  sooner) ; 
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CHAP,  thus  I  shall  have  the  hours  free  before  nine  and  after  twelve, 
XVIL  for  I  am  busy  with  the  philological  part  of  the  €  Bibelwerk9  only 
in  the  three  hours  from  nine  to  twelve.  The  time  and  strength 
thus  remaining  shall  be  devoted  to  the  '  First  Part  of  the 
New  Testament,'  the  Gospels.  This  was  your  proposal  last 
year,  and  thus  you  shall  have  it  announced  this  day,  as  a 
birthday-gift  from  yourself  to  yourself ! 

Without  the  €  God-Consciousness '  as  a  precursor,  I  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  give  my  thoughts  full  utterance ;  but  the  two 
works  together  will  clear  up  one  another.  Nearest  to  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  was  Leasing :  little  in  proportion  has 
been  done  since  in  the  main  matter. 

How  abhorrent  a  thing  is  that  Ritual  law,  which  only  the 
coarseness  and  sensuality  of  the  Jews  could  have  compelled 
Moses  to  lay  upon  them !  But  much  wisdom  is  in  it  as  a 
means  of  training. 

0  that  you  were  but  here  with  me,  to  drink  in  the  deep 
meaning  of  Prometheus  and  of  Nemesis  !  The  Spirit  comes 
over  me  as  I  describe  it. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  12th  November,  1856. 

1  can  now  again  work  with  the  same  ease  as  before  that 
Swiss  journey,  and  my  work  gives  me  vast  pleasure. 

I  have  just  received  an  announcement  from  Sir  Frederick 
Stovin  of  the  arrival  of  Prince  Alfred,  and  the  wish  of  the 
Prince  to  see  me.  E.  will  help  to  show  the  place  and  enter- 
tain the  Prince. 

15th  November. — The  Prince  left  this  place  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  before  yesterday.  How  delightfully  has  he 
unfolded !  He  has  exactly  the  eyes  and  expression  of  the 
dear  Queen ;  is  fresh  and  animated,  the  face  showing  forth 
the  good  heart.  The  Grand  Duke  has  invited  me  to  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  I  shall  go,  as  soon  as  I  have  done  my  correction 
for  the  press. 

22nd  November. — To-day  I  have  finished  those  last  sheets 
of  the  work  of  twenty-four  years'  pain  ( *  The  Exodus '), 
which  yet  I  love  so  much  !  and  also  *  Leviticus.'  Pray  read 
the  admirable  25th  chapter,  about  the  Year  of  Jubilee. 
What  a  grand  view  of  the  State  as  a  congregation  of 
brothers  !     That  was  indeed  only  to  be  carried  out  in  a  real 
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community,  to  which  the  Jews  could  not  attain :  they  fell     CHAP, 
asunder  into  clans,  and  became  the  prey  of  strangers,  and      XVIL 
were  afterwards  enslaved  by  priests  and  kings.     The  Mac- 
cabees    brought   reality  into  the  communal  system,  when 
they  had  made  Judah  free :  and  it  would  seem  to  have  sub- 
sisted thus  even  to  the  time  of  Josephus. 

If  one  learns  through  the  Old  Testament  to  understand 
better  the  New,  how  much  more  the  Old  through  the  New  ! 
I  rejoice  in  your  spirited  sympathy,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our 
wise  friend  Neukomm. 

8th  December. — The  imperfection  of  translations  hitherto 
made  becomes  more  and  more  clear  to  me.  The  celebrated 
proverbial  utterance,  the  dying  profession  of  the  Jew  (Deu- 
teronomy vi.  4) — '  Hear,  0  Israel  I  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
Lord ' — should  be  rendered,  '  Hear,  0  Israel  I  the  Eternal  is 
our  Ood9  the  Eternal  alone.9  The  sense  is  very  different,  and 
the  true  meaning  goes  higher  and  deeper  than  that  of  the 
common  and  wrong  translation. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  read  to  my  family  circle  the  history 
of  the  Exodus  in  the  thirty  months,  from  the  going  out 
of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  at  Hassa  Sarad  in  the  land  east 
of  Jordan;  and  in  the  evening  we  amused  ourselves 
with  Gothe's  representation  in  the  '  West-Oesbliche  Divan  ' 
(fourth  volume  of  the  collective  works,  '  Israel  in  the  Wil- 
derness9). In  spite  of  many  errors  and  much  unseemliness 
he  has  yet  been  the  first  to  perceive  the  reality.  Then  we 
closed  with  choral-singing,  accompanied  on  your  organ. 

12th  December. — D.'s  expression  of  his  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  death  are  very  touching.  He  would  make  the  ex- 
planation of  them  easier  to  himself,  if  he  reflected  that  the 
soul  in  itself  shrinks  not  from  death,  because  conscious  of 
that  being  the  necessary  birth  into  higher  life.  Well  did 
Jellaleddin  Bumi  say,  '  Truly  life  shuddereth  before  death.9 
But  in  the  soul  the  divine  principle  is  as  really  existing  as 
the  natural :  as  the  poet  best  of  all  says,  Through  Ood  do 
the  human  spirits  stand  in  connection  with  one  another,  not 
otherwise  :  and  there  (in  God)  only  as  spiritual  existences. 

Apparitions  in  the  common  sense  I  consider  an  utter  ab- 
surdity :  but  that  one  spirit  in  the  great  and  eventful  moments 
of  the  inner  life  (for  instance,  at  the  moment  of  expiring) 
may  gaze  in  upon  another,  is  a  certain  fact.     That  is  the 
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CHAP.     Scotch  second  sight.    An  anecdote  in  Niebuhr's  life  of  his 

XVI1,     father  (the  traveller)  is  remarkable.    These  things  take  place 

most  commonly  in  the  unspiritual  condition  of  mere  nature, 

for  instance,  in  dreams  or  somnambulism ;  but  what  is  possible 

in  the  state  of  nature  must  be  so  also  further  and  higher. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

25th  December,  1856. 

I  am  glad  that  my  dedication  (to  the  first  volume  of  the 
*  Bibelwerk9)  has  been  felt  by  you  to  have  been  thought  and 
written  in  a  solemn  spirit.  I  am  tormented  with  longing  to 
utter  the  last  word,  and  therefore  have  written  the  '  Preface  ' 
at  once,  which  I  desire  should  indicate  the  scientific  charac- 
ter as  well  as  the  practical  object  of  the  work. 

That  last  word  now  is,  that  as  surely  as  God  is  a  truth  and 
a  certainty,  and  has  not  been  a  falsehood  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  through  centuries  of  personal  histories,  the  present 
conditions  must  perish,  unless  we  would  reject  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  moral  Kosmos :  which  yet  must  be  accepted  as 
the  sole  rule  of  conduct  both  for  nations  and  individuals,  with 
the  same  absolute  conviction  and  conscious  faith,  as  that 
with  which  we  accept  and  obey  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
physical  Kosmos. 

We  are  at  an  end,  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  if 
we  are  not  converted  to  this  belief  in  God,  in  humanity,  in 
moral  individuality.  England  has  accepted  the  principle  of 
reform,  the  true,  the  thorough-going,  politically  with  entire, 
willing  consciousness :  into  the  Church  it  finds  its  way  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  individual  freedom.  The  Slave 
States  are  doomed.  May  God  soon  grant  us  cotton-fields 
in  India,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  above  all  in  Africa !  otherwise 
Mammon  will  keep  up  the  original  ones.  With  us  the 
Governments  (though  not  so  degraded  and  lost  as  in  the 
unmixed  Roman  Catholic  lands)  are  yet  wholly  dynastic. 
Self-interest,  as  a  governing  principle,  is  denial  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  is  weaving  of  ropes  out  of  grains  of 
sand.    Only  events  can  be  effectual  to  save. 
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CHAP. 
Bunsen  to  a  Friend.  XVII. 

[Translation.] 

22nd  December,  1856. 

The  King  has  most  graciously  accepted  my  book,  delivered 
by  Humboldt  ('  God  in  History/  vol.  i.),  but  added,  '  Is  there 
no  letter  for  me  with  it?' — I  shall  therefore  write  to  him  to- 
day, referring  to  my  letter  in  print. 

Wednesday  evening — close  of  the  year  1856. — The  year  is 
ebbing  out !  I  have  employed  the  hours,  since  the  beautiful 
afternoon  church-service  for  the  close  of  the  year,  in  com- 
pleting the  necessary,  but  laborious  business,  connected  with 
much  pain,  of  examining  and  arranging  my  correspondence 
from  1852  to  1856,  and  after  burning  three-quarters  of  the 
mass,  have  consigned  the  remaining  parcel  to  my  dear 
Prances,  who  will  put  in  order  what  is  to  be  preserved,  and 
superintend  the  binding. 

Besides  this  work,  I  have  earnestly  considered  the  burning 
question  of  Neufch&tel ;  and  by  an  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  circumstances  I  seem  called  upon  to  quit  my  absolute  re- 
tirement from  political  concerns  of  the  moment — God  be 
thanked  !  it  would  seem  that  my  efforts  in  various  quarters 
have  not  been  quite  without  effect.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of 
a  war  for  a  mere  point  of  honour,  as  a  possibility  in  our 
times ;  but  I  hold  firmly  the  belief  that  it  will  not  come  to  a 
war,  and  that  the  matter  will  be  arranged  in  the  way  that 
I  at  first  proposed.  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  beginning  did 
harm  by  inconsiderate  positiveness  of  language,  and  by  un- 
derrating the  importance  and  seriousness  of  the  affair. 

When  I  overlook  the  past  year,  with  its  joys  and  sufferings, 
its  bright  and  dark  passages,  my  mind  rests  with  true  enjoy- 
ment on  the  days  in  Switzerland.  The  latter  half  of  the  jour- 
ney was  disturbed  by  bodily  indisposition ;  and  then  followed 
my  illness  and  loss  of  time  in  consequence;  but  now  all 
this  has  retreated  into  the  background,  and  the  impression 
of  grand  and  splendid  nature  which  we  passed  through  in 
friendly  intercourse  recovers  its  full  and  enduring  force.  I 
feel  that  I  have  entirely  recovered  from  my  illness,  but  I 
have  entered  upon  old  age.  Tranquil  uniformity  and  same- 
ness of  life  and  diet  are  necessary  to  me  :  in  this  quiet  course 
I  feel  well,  and  in  mind  as  fresh  as  ever.  Wisdom  consists 
(as  Koheleth  says  for  King  Solomon)  in  knowing  that  there 
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CHAP,  is  a  time  for  all  things  ;  but  the  good  man  would  not  seem 
XVI1-  to  have  considered  that,  as  every  age  has  its  privations,  so 
also  even  old  age  has  its  peculiar  enjoyments,  or,  at  least, 
might  have  them.  Experience  and  memory  are  great  trea- 
sures, belonging  to  old  age. 

The  days  spent  at  Carlsruhe  caused  me  in  many  respects 
much  pleasure.  The  truly  lovely  and  excellent  Princess, 
whom  I  saw  again,  and  now  for  the  first  time  in  her  married 
life,  is  happy,  and  makes  all  around  her  happy.  The  Grand 
Duke  has  much  understanding  and  cultivation  of  mind,  and 
the  best  will  to  do  right ;  what  is  wanting  to  him,  is  to  as- 
sume due  confidence  in  himself  as  ruler.  We  spoke  quite 
openly  of  the  political  situation ;  and  I  believe  I  succeeded  in 
tranquillising  him  as  to  the  danger  of  war. 

Imagine  that  my  married  children  have  united  in  making 
me  a  great  surprise  against  the  New  Tear  by  the  valuable 
present  of  a  billiard-table !  Up  to  the  day  when  it  came, 
and  was  put  up,  I  played  daily  at  bowls  in  the  garden  with 
Theodore  (who  had,  without  saying  anything,  meanwhile  ar- 
ranged the  whole),  but  since  then  it  has  become  too  cold  for 
bowls;  and  thus  the  substitute  has  arrived  exactly  at  the 
right  time.  You  know,  that  for  almost  forty  years  without 
exception  we  have,  alone  in  our  home-circle,  sat  up  to  await 
the  year's  beginning,  with  choral- singing  and  other  solemn 
music,  and  in  serious  conversation  with  pauses  between.  This 
time  we  shall  also  do  so,  but  without  the  dear  Sternbergs  (as 
Theodora  has  the  influenza),  but  they  will  be  with  us  in  spirit, 
and  you  also  :  is  it  not  so  ?  Now  farewell,  dear  friend,  and 
receive  my  heart's  thanks  for  all  the  kindness  and  friendship 
which  you  have  shown  me  in  this  departing  year !  God  bless 
you,  and  your  house  so  rich  in  blessings,  abundantly  in  the 
new  year !"  To  all,  including  the  all-beloved  Neukomm,  my 
heartiest  greetings. 

1st  January,  1857. — Again,  all  hail  and  blessing  for  the 
new  year  !  I  shall  begin  the  working-day  with  '  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  heaven  and  earth.'  0  might  I  be 
found  worthy  yet,  ere  the  departure  of  this  year,  to  write 
'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  ! '  I  fully  purpose  doing 
this ;  but  may  God's  will  be  done,  by  us,  or  in  spite  of  us  ! 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

LAST  VISIT  TO  BERLIN. 
DKCLnrare   health  —  neufchAtel — article   ok   lxttheb  —  energetic 

WORK — LETTER  TO  MR.  HARFORD— LETTER  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL 
—  VISIT  FROM  MR.  ASTOR — VT8IT  TO  BERLIN  —  LETTER  FROM  THE  KINO 
OF  PRUSSIA— THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  AT  BERLIN. 

The  notice  taken  by  Bunsen  of  his  bodily  condition,     chap 

•  "5CVTTT 

in  the  extracts  of  letters  that  have  been  given,  is  marked     l 

by  an  increasing  desire  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  be- 
lieve it  as  much  a  state  of  convalescence  as  he  desired 
and  needed  that  it  should  be ;  but  the  period  of  irre- 
trievable disorder  had  arrived,  through  which  only 
energy  such  as  his  could  have  effected  the  amount  of 
work  which  he  still  accomplished.  After  seemingly 
getting  rid  of  the  combination  of  catarrh  and  gastric 
affection  which  he  brought  with  him  from  the  journey 
into  Switzerland,  being  many  times  'well  again'  and 
at  his  desk,  and  then  disabled  afresh,  yet  struggling 
on  to  keep  his  assistants  at  work  (now  two  in  num- 
ber, for  Dr.  Haug  was  engaged  in  addition  to  Dr.  Kamp- 
hausen),  even  when  his  own  work  of  free  composition, 
or  of  writing  his  commentary  to  the  Bible,  was  neces- 
sarily suspended— he  was,  in  January  1857,  seized  with 
lumbago,  an  evil  previously  experienced  at  Rome, 
Munich,  and  in  London,  in  which  cases,  however,  it 
was  dismissed  with  comparative  ease :  in  Rome,  by  the 
use  of  leeches ;  in  London,  by  that  of  vapour-baths. 
But  this  time  the  suffering  was  as  obstinate  as  it 
was  intense;  and  he  had  first  to  learn  what  was  im- 
plied by  sleepless  nights,  thus  first  tasting  the  oup  of 
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chap,    bitterness  which  he  was  to  drink  to  the  very  dregs  in 

Y1TTTT  *  ^^ 

_ '    his  last  illness.     Cupping   and   blistering    (under    the 

friendly  direction  of  Professor  Chelius)  proved  unavail- 
ing to  diminish  pain,  but  probably  helped  to  originate 
that  swelling  of  the  legs  at  first,  and  for  two  years  more, 
very  slight,  which  so  miserably  increased  in  the  last  six 
months  of  life.     The  attack  of  lumbago  at  length  wore 
itself  out ;  but  not  till  the  month  of  May  had  brought  a 
steady  temperature,  was  he  restored  to  ease  and  com- 
fort.    The  baths  of  Wildbad,  in  August,  removed  the 
last  sensation  of  pain  and  weakness  in  the  legs;  and 
among  all  the  sufferings  that  awaited  him  later,  the  tor- 
ment of  lumbago  never  returned.     The  engagement  of 
his  son  Charles  (Secretary  of  Legation  at  Turin)  had 
been  a  happy  event  of  the  last  summer ;  and  after  long 
detention  at  his  post  of  duty  by  the  illness  of  his  Chief, 
Count  Brassier  de  S.  Simon,  Charles  obtained  at  last 
in  January  the  necessary  leave  of  absence,  to  receive 
the  hand   of  Mary   Isabel,   daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
"VVaddington,  of  S.  L£ger  near  Rouen,  at  Paris,  where 
the  venerated  friend  of  both  families,  the  Pasteur  Va- 
lette,  with  the  eloquence  of  truth  and  love,  solemnised 
their  life-union.     The  young  couple  travelled  to  their 
own  home  at  Turin  by  way  of  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  in 
which  latter  place  their  visit  proved  most  cheering  to 
the  suffering  father,  who,  on  their  first  arrival  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  his  bed,  but  became  better  able  to 
.  enjoy  their  company  before  they  were  bound  to  proceed 
on  their  journey.     To  behold  a  fourth  marriage  among 
his  sons,  and  the  establishment  of  family  happiness  in 
the  case  of  this  much-prized  and  highly-deserving  son, 
removed  by  circumstances  further  than  any  other  from 
the  habits  and  comforts  of  either  of  his  home-countries, 
was  matter  of  devout  thankfulness  to  Bunsen,  who  was 
radiant  in  satisfaction  at  the  providential  granting  of 
this  very  earnest  wish  of  his  heart. 

During  these  months  of  confinement  to  his  library, 
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the  pleasure  he  took  in  two  canary-birds,  which  de-  9IAP 
lighted  to  leave  their  cage  and  fly  about,  is  strongly  XVm 
impressed  on  the  memory  of  those  who  hailed  his  capa- 
city of  relaxation  of  mind.  A  cocoa-nut  chalice,  chaced 
in  silver  (the  gift  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other  friends 
in  1842,  in  memorial  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric),  always 
stood  ready  for  him,  filled  with  fresh  water,  on  a  table 
before  a  mirror;  and  there  he  enjoyed  seeing  the  birds 
perch  and  drink,  and  to  watch  their  surprise  at  their 
own  reflection  in  the  water. 


Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

8th  January,  1857. 

History  must  pass  judgment  upon  every  man,  after  his 
day's  work  has   been   completed,  that  is  after  his  death; 
but  most  certainly  Cobden  has  proved  himself,  even  to  the 
contemporary  world,  upright  and  high-minded,  as  a  man, 
a  statesman,  and  a  citizen,  with  a  rare  union  of  insight 
with  force  of  will.      I  have  been  for  a  long  time  greatly 
taken  up  with  the  affair  of  Neufch&tel.     Write  to  your  en- 
quiring friend : — The  King  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Bunsen, 
perfectly  right,  to  demand  as  preliminary  to  a  direct  nego- 
tiation,  that   Switzerland    should   abstain  from   sitting  in 
judgment  upon  those  whose  conduct  was  justified  not  only  in 
his  and  their  own  eyes,  but  also  in  those  of  the  Five  Powers 
who  signed  with  him  the  Protocol  of  1852.     But  Bunsen 
knows,  that  as  early  as  October  the  King  had  resolved  to 
give  up  the  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel,  and  acknowledge  its 
independence.     It  is    scarcely  to  be    presumed    that   the 
Emperor  undertook  to  act  as  mediator  without  knowing 
this,  as  well  as  Bunsen  and  many  other  persons,  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  included :  it  remains  therefore  to  be  explained 
why  the  Emperor  would  not  guarantee  to   Switzerland  in 
his  name,  that  after  that  conciliatory  act  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  negotiations  would  be  opened,  on  the  basis  of  the 
independence  of  Neufch&tel.     That  he  refused  to  do  so  is  a 
fact.     The  article  in  the  '  Moniteur '  was  insulting  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  reproached  the  Swiss,  not  for  having  refused 
to  do  what  was  right  towards  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  Neuf - 
VOL.   II.  E  E 
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CHAP,  ch&tel,  but  towards  him,  the  Emperor.  A  different  language, 
^via'  and  acting  in  common  with  England,  would  have  brought 
on  the  solution  now  attained,  a  month  earlier.  Nothing  is 
required  but  the  necessity  of  self-limitation,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  To  me  the  consideration  has  proved 
very  helpful,  that  we  ought  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  not 
sink  down  within  ourselves :  in  the  world,  that  is,  in  sur- 
rounding humanity,  we  should  forget  ourselves,  and  thus 
find  ourselves  again.  Those  are  the  main  points,  and  not 
materially  different,  in  the  Apostle's  precept,  *  Pray  and 
work/  For  active  love  of  the  brethren  is  continuous 
prayer. 

The  *  Christian  Times '  has  strongly  recommended  my 
book  to  its  Christian  readers. 

18th  January. — Since  yesterday,  I  have  been  critically 
going  through  the  translation  of  Caird's  sermon  for  the 
second  edition,  with  Frances.  Brockhaus  writes  that  the 
first  edition  is  as  good  as  sold,  and  he  wishes  to  print  another 
of  1000  copies.  I  am  very  happy  thus  to  help  in  your 
work  of  Christian  charity.  At  the  same  time,  Messrs.  Black, 
in  Edinburgh,  have  asked  me  to  write  the  article  on  Luther 
for  the  new  edition  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  This 
honourable  commission  to  represent  our  great  German  hero 
to  another  body  of  Christians,  and  in  their  own  language, 
cannot  be  declined.  I  have  therefore  accepted  to  do  so,  and 
have  set  about  the  work. 


Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  22nd  January,  1857. 

I  am  reading  for  '  Luther/  Michelet's  plan  for  a  c  Life  of 
Luther '  is  the  only  right  one :  division  into  periods,  with 
short  introductions,  and  with  extracts  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  the  letters  and  sermons  belonging  to  each  period; 
to  close  with  his  private  life.  But  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  hasty  and  superficial  and  perverse.  The  exact  truth 
has  never  been  uttered  by  anyone  yet.    1525,  annus  fatalis ! 

30th  January. — I  intend  writing  a  volume  of  '  Letters,5 
ten  in  number,  all  to  Rothe.  Letter  I.  has  burst  into  at 
least  four ;  and  the  letter  on  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
congregation,  as  well  as  that  on  the  teaching  of  the  congre- 
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gation,  will  each  expand  into  two.  In  these  letters,  I  place  chap. 
the  five  projected  treatises,  as  well  as  the  documents  and  xvin. 
explanations  belonging  to  them.  But  it  will  not  be  merely 
a  *  new  and  improved  edition '  of  the  former  work  ( '  Signs 
of  the  Times ' ).  To  state  it  roughly : — I  have  insisted  and 
given  proof  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  crisis  or  of  sepa- 
ration of  elements, — two  several  powers  being  in  collision 
with  each  other,  the  bearer  of  the  one,  the  Hierarchy;  of 
the  other,  the  Congregation.  With  the  former,  all  tends 
towards  compulsion,  deceit,  emptiness;  with  the  other,  is 
progress  and  expansion.  We  demand  freedom  in  the  con- 
gregation and  the  possession  of  the  Bible,  and  trust  to  the 
guidance  of  God's  good  Spirit.  If  we  are  right,  we  must 
be  able  to  trace  the  effects  of  those  influences  on  the  face  of 
the  struggling  world.  Let  us  look  towards  the  signs  which 
have  appeared  since  October  1855. 

With  respect  to  the  adversaries,  I  have  as  yet,  in  the  first 
letter,  given  but  two  pages  to  historical  fact ;  but  my  chas- 
tising corner  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up.  That  will  settle 
itself  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Friday,  12th  February. — To-morrow  we  begin  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel.  How  the  chapters  seventeen  to  twenty-one 
of  the  Judges  have  moved  me  !  They  all  belong  to  the  early 
period,  immediately  after  Joshua's  death ;  the  republican 
period,  which  Josephus  stigmatises  as  anarchy ;  the  fearful 
massacre  in  Benjamin,  before  the  state  of  backsliding  in 
religion,  in  which  the  Assyrian  Governor  already  found  them. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

8th  February,  1857. 

I  stand  again,  for  the  first  time  quite  without  pain,  at 
my  dear  desk,  in  the  sunshine.  Hundreds  are  skating 
within  my  view.  The  canary  birds  have  been  transferred  to 
my  room,  and  they  enjoy  with  me  sun  and  prospect.  That 
was  a  bad  fit  of  sciatica  !  I  have  lost  fourteen  entire  work- 
ing days,  at  least,  for  my  compositions ;  of  those  for  Bible- 
conferences,  I  have  lost  only  six.  In  the  sleepless  nights 
(to  me  a  hitherto  unknown  condition),  I  was  able  to  meditate 
much:  and  thus,  amid  various  (useless)  tortures,  such  as 
cupping,  for  instance,  and  various  (effectual)  homoeopathic 

E  £  2 
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chap,     remedies,  the  time  of  recovery  has  arrived.      To-morrow, 
xvm-     please  God,  I  begin  work  again. 

Monday  morning,  9th  February. — I  have  had  the  first  good 
night,  and  have  been  able  to  work  a  little  at  my  desk.  As 
soon  as  the  cold  gives  way,  I  shall  nse  a  steam-bath.  My 
two  yonng  people  (Charles  and  his  bride)  rejoice  my  heart 
daily  and  hourly  by  the  sight  of  their  happiness  and  their 
animation.  This  evening,  they  go  to  a  i  Museum '  ball,  with 
the  Sternbergs,  Theodore,  and  Matilda. 

24* h  February. — At  twelve  our  dear  children  will  depart. 
It  is  a  truly  valuable  and  richly-constituted  heart  with 
which  we  have  made  acquaintance ;  and  we  have  new  cause 
for  thankfulness  in  God's  blessing.  I  have  suffered  much 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  from  the  sharp  pain  of  the 
sciatica  having  gone  down  into  my  leg;  but  it  is  better, 
God  be  thanked !  and  I  have  had  to  work  hard,  to  make 
amends  for  time  lost — for  next  Friday  the  Cabinet-Courier 
of  the  English  Embassy  at  Frankfort  departs,  by  whom  I 
must  send  my  Luther  MS.  (eighty  closely-written  quarto 
pages)  to  Edinburgh.    Love  to  the  incomparable  Neukomm ! 

2nd  Mcvrch. — I  am  getting  slowly  better.  I  never  have 
worked  more  ;  and  I  spread  all  sails,  in  order  to  gain  leisure, 
in  the  second  half  of  April,  to  go  to  Eheindorf  and  Bonn, 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Tuesday,  5th  March,  1857. 

At  length  I  can  write  to  you  that  I  have  undertaken  a 
new  work  in  four  volumes.  Do  not  be  startled  !  for  yester- 
day the  sketches  of  three  of  them  were  presented  to  your 
mother,  as  her  birthday  gift,  with  dedication  '  to  the  forty 
years'  companion  of  my  life — "  Luther" — an  historical  repre- 
sentation and  autobiography.9  I  am  writing  this  book  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  study  for  the  fourth  book  of  *  God  in 
History/  and  instead  of  the  continuation  of  the  '  Signs  of 
the  Times.'  All  that  I  had  to  say  in  those  I  can  more 
impressively  and  effectively  attach  to  the  l  Life  of  Luther/ 
and  shall  be  enabled  thus  to  shake  off  a  number  of  trifles, 
which  were  in  my  way,  and  worried  me,  because  in  twenty- 
five  years,  or  even  less,  all  that  stuff  will  have  lost  its  present 
significance.  But  now  I  go  again  to  the '  God-Consciousness/ 
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and  leave  '  Luther  *  (that  is,  the  working  out  of  my  sketch)      CHAP. 

till  after  the  former  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  press ;  for     ; 

which  I  require  six  months.     Thus  there  will  be  two  pre- 
cursors of  the  c  Bibelwerk,'  instead  of  one. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel  detains  us  long.  The  text  is 
inconceivably  corrupt.  We  have  explained  more  than  thirty 
unintelligible  passages,  and  now  a  reasonable  commentary 
upon  this  remarkable  book,  and  the  history  it  contains,  will 
become  possible. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

5th  March,  1857. 

I  can  to-day  communicate  to  you,  in  confidence,  a  secret. 
The  book  I  am  preparing  will  be  called — 

luthes ; 

An  Historical  and  Autobiographical   Picture^ 

in  Four  Volumes. 

First  volume. — Historical  representation. 

Second  volume. — Luther  in  his  letters,  confessions,  recollec- 
tions, and  occasional  outpourings. 

Third  volume. — Luther  in  his  reformation-declarations  and 
writings. 

Fourth  volume. — Luther  in  his  Biblical  sentences,  writings, 
and  hymns. 

You  see  that  the  three  last  volumes  consist  of  Luther's 
own  words,  but  placed  together  to  give  an  image  of  him,  and 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  explanations  and  comments. 
All  extracts  and  collections  hitherto  made  are  not  to  the 
purpose ;  they  give  no  image,  cannot  be  read  as  a  whole,  and 
are  even  in  part  unintelligible. 

The  first  volume  is  my  own  historical  representation,  a  life 
description  from  the  point  of  view  of  universal  history.  It 
will  be  in  four  books : 

I.  The  period  of  preparation  and  of  arming,  1483  to  1517, 
the  first  thirty-four  years  of  life.     Seven  chapters. 

II.  The  period  of  progressive  action,  October  31,  1517,  to 
the  end  of  1524.     Twelve  chapters. 

IIL  The  period  of  suffering,  and  of  executing  learned 
works,  1525,  till  death,  1546.     Twelve  chapters. 

IV.  Luther,  a  picture  of  character,  in  his  various  relations 
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chap.     — as  a  Reformer,  as  a  writer,  as  a  preacher,  and,  lastly,  as  a 
xviil.     man.     Eight  chapters. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  upon  this,  and  how  I  have 
seemingly  with  such  inconceivable  quickness  made  the  whole 
clear  to  myself. 

The  originating  cause  was  Black's  proposal  to  write  the 
article  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia.'  But  I  had  long  known  that 
no  life  of  Luther  existed,  any  more,  or  even  still  less,  than  a 
collection  of  his  voluminous  writings  (88  volumes  in  8vo.) 
calculated  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  this  man,  unique  of 
his  kind,  and  to  be  generally  attractive.  This  want  I  had 
felt  in  the  working  out  of  the  fourth  book  of  'God  in 
History,'  in  which  Luther  is,  of  course,  after  the  Apostles, 
the  most  prominent  character.  It  was  not  clear  to  me  how  I 
should  be  able  to  resolve  the  undertaking  within  the  limits 
of  that  book.  With  respect  to  Christ,  I  could  refer  to  my 
1  Life  of  Jesus,'  as  soon  to  appear;  but  for  the  life  of  Luther, 
not  even  the  materials  lie  within  reach  of  the  reading 
public. 

That  was  reason  enough  for  my  being  glad  and  willing  to 
write  the  article  for  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  and 
during  the  work  the  plan  for  executing  the  whole  became 
clear  to  me.  What  decided  me  to  the  undertaking  was 
that  I  should  be  enabled  to  bring  forward  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  in  a  more  acceptable  and  penetrating  manner,  the 
thoughts  and  considerations  prepared  for  the  continuation  of 
the  *  Signs  of  the  Times.'  Tfiere  is  nothing  of  what  I  want 
to  say  that  might  not  be,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  con- 
nected with  the  representation  of  Luther  and  his  works. 

Therefore,  I  shall  not  continue  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times,' 
but  close  them,  by  a  preface  of  about  forty  pages  intended 
for  a  popular  edition. 

Now  came  the  necessity  of  convincing  myself  that  the 
work  may  really  succeed ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  day  that 
I  sent  off  the  article  to  Black  (Friday  in  the  week  before 
last),  did  I  set  about  it,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  my  wife, 
who  has,  from  the  first,  urged  me  to  this  work ;  and  late  on 
March  3  I  had  accomplished  so  much  as  specimen  of  the  life- 
picture  that  I  could  present  her  with  the  whole  design,  and 
with  that  first  chapter  all  but  the  close,  on  her  birthday,  at 
breakfast,  March  4.     Now  I  go  back  to  '  God  in  History/ 
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without  interruption,  except  from  the  Bible  conferences,  from     chap. 
nine  to  twelve  o'clock.  xvm. 

I  have,  like  a  true  German,  expended  502.  (whereas  the  " 
article  has  brought  me  in  201.)  for  the  necessary  works  of 
Luther  and  his  biographers  and  commentators  !  Yet  with- 
out these  I  could  not  have  achieved  anything  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  for  the  Heidelberg  Library  does  not  possess  the 
last  edition  of  Luther's  works.  Frances  will  help  me  to 
search  through,  and  extract,  about  86  volumes,  in  which  are 
endless  single  gold  grains  of  sentences,  nowhere  else  to  be 
found,  because  the  Lutherans  neither  comprehend  nor  like 
them.  She  will  attack  the  *  Sermons,'  while  I  shall  in  time 
(in  the  autumn,  1857)  begin  the  *  Commentary  on  the  Biblical 
Writings.'  In  six  months,  from  the  beginning,  I  could  get 
that  finished.  I  shall  offer  Black  the  '  first  refusal '  of  the 
work,  as  *  a  book  for  the  million '  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  No  one  knows  what  Luther  essentially  was !  The 
whole  shall  be  a  reading  book  for  every,  even  the  commonest, 
reading  Christian — please  God ! 

I  hope  your  journey  on  the  25th  will  find  the  North  freed 
from  ice.  Here,  violets  and  blossoms  are  starting  into  being 
in  every  corner. 

M.  Kenan,  a  very  distinguished  young  man  of  learning, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  (Member  of  the  Institute),  has  announced 
his  engagement  to  a  niece  of  Ary  Scheffer — to  which  he  has 
toy  hearty  congratulations. 

Palmerston  is  close  pressed.  He  must  resign  or  form  a 
coalition  with  Lord  John,  and  altogether  incline  more  to  the 
left.  In  the  Reform  question  he  has  thrown  difficulties  in 
his  own  way.  The  Chinese  question  in  itself  is  nothing,  but 
the  coalition  is  a  fact,  and  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation  no 
sufficient  plea  exists  at  this  moment. 

BuTisen  to  John  Harford,  Esq.,  of  Blaize  Castle. 

Charlottenberg :  6th  March,  1857. 

The  day  before  yesterday  your  valued  gift  was  put  into  my 
hands,  and  from  that  time  to  this  evening  hour,  I  have  done 
little  besides  reading  the  two  precious  volumes.*  Let  me  tell 
you,  that  however  much  pleasure  I  anticipated  from  them, 

*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  by  Mr.  Harford. 
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CHAP,     my  expectations  have  been  surpassed.     Tour  work  has  trans- 

XVIII 

\ ;     ported  me  back  to  beloved  spots  and  inspiring  regions  ;  I  have 

walked  under  your  guidance  through  those  glorious,  although 
most  melancholy  years  of  Republican  Florence,  displaying 
the  aspiring  religious  mind  of  Italy,  and  the  wonderful  deve- 
lopment of  the  fine  arts,  and  above  all  those  two  giants  of 
genius  and  intellect,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  You  have 
prepared  the  threads  out  of  which  you  weave  the  narrative,  so 
skilfully  and  yet  naturally,  that  it  reads  like  a  novel.  The  Pla- 
tonic Academy,  the  meetings  round  Lorenzo's  table,  Savona- 
rola, and  Charles  VITL,  Dante  and  the  Divina  Commedia ; 
again,  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.,  last,  not  least,  Vittoria 
Colonna,  come  in  so  naturally,  that  no  novelist  could  invent 
or  imagine  scenery  half  so  attractive  as  that  which  we  find  in 
your  book  as  a  reality. 

As  to  Michael  Angelo's  patriotism,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
justice  was  never  done  to  them  before ;  and  still  nothing  is 
truer  than  your  statement.  You  have  proved  it  convincingly 
as  to  Platonism,  by  showing  that  without  it  you  cannot 
explain  his  Canzone  and  Sonetti.  As  to  his  piety,  it  was 
certainly  neither  old  age,  nor  love  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Vit- 
toria Colonna,  which  first  inspired  him  with  religious  feelings. 
Your  memoir  relating  to  her  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  your 
readers  will  thank  you  for  it.  The  memoir  which  precedes 
it  I  was  gratified  to  find  embodied  in  a  work  of  so  much 
value,  and  connected  with  a  subject  so  generally  attractive. 
I  believe  the  passage  to  be  known  to  only  a  few  of  your  coun- 
trymen ;  the  late  Lord  Ellesmere  once  made  honourable  allu- 
sion to  it,  in  one  of  his  Reviews  on  Art.  How  would  my  late 
friend  Platner  have  been  delighted,  had  he  lived  to  see  his 
truly  solid  and  impartial  articles  on  the  paintings  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  others,  so  appreciated  ! 

I  think  I  can  say  that  I  agree  with  you  on  all  subjects, 
(although  I  should  express  myself  differently  as  to  the  reli- 
gious aspirations  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  as  not  derived 
from  exterior  sources,  no  more  than  the  philosophical  notions 
of  the  Deity  in  Plato,  but  from  that  inward  revelation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes),  except  as  to  the 
nature  of  Michael  Angelo's  feelings  towards  Vittoria.  I  am 
sure  she  always  checked  them,  and  kept  him  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  affectionate  friendship ;  which  only  increased  the 
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affection  which  would    seem  finally  to   have  been  purified     CHAP. 

•  "XVTTT 

entirely.     But  there  is  deep  love  in  his  words,  to  my  feelings ;     ; 

and  when  she  died,  he  almost  went  out  of  his  senses. 

I  thank  you  particularly  for  having  mentioned  Valdez ;  for 
it  now  seems  clear  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  conversion  of 
Vergerio,  and  of  many  pious  Spaniards.  Something  in  proof 
of  this  has  lately  been  published  at  Cadiz,  and  Dr.  Bohmer, 
of  Halle  (a  friend  of  Tholuck's  and  mine),  has  discovered  ' 
where  papers  of  Valdez  exist,  and  is  sure  of  being  able  to 
get  at  them,  if  he  should  ever  have  the  means  of  making 
a  three  months'  residence  in  Spain. 

Should  a  second  edition  be  made,  you  must  put  in  for  me 
a  chronological  list  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son.* 

[Translation.] 

12th  February,  1867. 

.  .  .  The  newly  proposed  Manifesto  is  more  important  than 
anything  else  in  the  present  time.  Its  tendency  is  to  cast  out 
the  unbiblical,  exceptionable  eight  or  nine  articles  hitherto 
adopted  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  to  bestow  upon  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  sign,  sufficiently  good  to  rally  under. 
I  trust  all  will  perceive  this,  while  them  is  yet  time.  The 
French  summing  up  is  too  bare  for  the  English  taste,  and, 
in  fact,  too  abrupt.  But  at  Berlin  this  Confession  of  Faith 
will  give  great  offence  among  the  strict  Lutherans,  by  pass- 
ing over  the  sacraments  in  silence.  I  give  this  well-designed 
politic  declaration  as  much  credit  for  what  is  omitted  as  for 
what  is  included. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  mentioned  in  the  above  with 
such  cordial  satisfaction  is  here  subjoined.  Though  ap- 
proved by  great  numbers  in  England  and  elsewhere,  it 
was  finally  rejected,  in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  a  more  rigid  party,  who  caused  the  original  list 
of  articles,  many  of  American  inspiration,  to  be  adhered 
to ;  thereby  closing  the  door  on  a  multitude  of  Christians 
of  various  nations,  who  had  been  desirous  of  belonging 
to  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

•  This  letter  is  introduced  here,  because  the  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the 
next  following  letter. 
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xvm      Private  and  Confidential. 

We,  the  undersigned  [Archbishops,  Bishops],  Clergy  and 
Laymen  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  Mi- 
nisters and  Members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  various  Nonconforming  Evangelical  Churches  of  Bri- 
tish Christians,  have  heard  that,  with  the  permission  of  Divine 
Providence,  a  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Berlin,  in  the  course 
of  next  autumn,  composed  of  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
Christians  of  Germany  and  other  countries  ;  and  that  it  will 
take  place  under  the  friendly  sanction  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Being  desirous  to  cultivate  brotherly  rela- 
tions with  true  believers  throughout  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, and  thus  to  be  helpers  of  each  other's  faith  and  charity, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  hearty 
sympathy  with  those  brethren  on  the  Continent,  who  are 
labouring  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the 
wider  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment are  the  Word  of  God,  that  they  are  given  by  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  of  binding  authority  on  the  conscience, 
and  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus.  We  would  therefore  record  our  sympathy 
with  those  brethren  on  the  Continent  who  uphold  their  full 
authority  as  the  only  rule  of  Christian  faith  against  all 
theories  which  would  undermine  or  destroy  it,  either  by  ex- 
alting human  traditions  to  the  same  level  with  the  Word  of 
God;  or  by  placing  that  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
writings  of  fallible  men. 

We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  who  took  upon  Him  our  flesh,  and  suffered  on  the  Cross 
to  make  one  true  and  all  sufficient  atonement  and  satisfaction 
for  sin.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  Heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved.  We  therefore 
bid  God  speed  to  all  those  brethren  who  honour  His  person 
and  His  work,  recognising  His  true  Godhead  as  well  as  true 
humanity,  and  the  atoning  efficacy  of  His  death,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church,  and  the  sole  ground  of  hope  and  peace 
to  guilty  sinners. 

We  believe  that  salvation  is  not  by  the  merit  of  human 
works,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  a  living  faith  in  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  sinless  life,  atoning  death,  and  glorious     CHAP. 

resurrection,  which  have  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to     1 

all  believers.  We  believe  that  this  faith,  by  which  the  sinner 
is  justified,  invariably  purifies  the  heart  and  works  by  love. 
And  we  profess  our  brotherly  fellowship  with  all  who  hold 
and  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  in  opposition  to 
all  claims  of  human  merit,  and  those  corruptions  of  the  Gospel 
which  would  make  Christ  Himself  the  minister  of  sin. 

We  believe  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord, 
and  that  this  holiness  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  creating 
the  heart  anew,  and  moulding  it  into  the  image  of  Christ  our 
Lord.  We  believe  that  no  fellowship  with  any  visible  Church, 
however  sound  and  pure,  without  this  new  creation  of  the 
heart  in  true  holiness,  can  ensure  a  place  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  We  believe  also  that  all  who  share  in  this  heavenly 
gift  are  truly  brethren  in  Christ,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise 
mutual  forbearance  and  brotherly  love.  We  would  therefore 
say  from  the  heart,  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  to  whatever  outward  communion, 
or  whatever  nation  and  country,  they  belong.  And  we  would 
earnestly  desire  for  ourselves,  and  the  Christian  bodies  of 
which  we  are  members,  a  growing  sympathy  and  a  closer  fel- 
lowship with  all  these  our  brethren  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  Gospel. 

We  believe  that  while  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  be 
subject  to  authorities,  to  obey  magistrates  for  conscience* 
sake,  and  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  godliness  and 
honesty,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  Christian  rulers 
to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience  in  all  their  subjects,  so 
that  a  sincere  worship  of  God,  and  profession  of  faith,  in 
whatever  form,  may  never  be  visited  with  penalties  due  only 
to  proved  offences  against  society.  And  it  is  our  hearty  desire 
that  all  Protestant  States  may  act  so  consistently  on  this 
principle  towards  all  their  subjects,  as  to  lend  no  excuse  for 
the  persecution  of  Protestants  in  Soman  Catholic  countries. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  aspect  of  the  times  calls  loudly 
upon  all  who  love  the  Gospel  to  unite  more  closely  than  ever 
in  brotherly  intercourse ;  to  be  more  bold  in  maintaining  the 
truth  of  God's  Word  against  vain  philosophy  and  mere  human 
traditions,  and  the  aboundings  of  worldliness  and  self-will ; 
and  to  bear  a  united  witness  before  the  whole  world,  that 
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CHAP.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Prince  of  the 
XVIII<  Kings  of  the  earth,  the  exclusive  Lord  of  conscience,  the  true 
Physician  of  souls,  the  only  source,  to  men  and  nations,  of 
life,  peace,  comfort,  and  joy.  We  would,  therefore,  express 
to  the  brethren  who  shall  meet  in  Berlin,  our  cordial  sym- 
,  pathy  with  all  wise  efforts  to  promote  these  great  objects ; 
and  would  pray  that  the  God  of  love  and  peace  may  prosper 
all  their-  consultations  to  the  furtherance  of  His  truth,  the 
increase  of  brotherly  union,  and  the  growth  of  enlarged  zeal, 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  both  throughout  Christendom 
and  in  all  heathen  lands. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

22nd  March,  1857. 

I  hasten  to  communicate  to  you  some  joyful  intelligence. 
The  second  edition  (of  3,000  copies)  of  the  translation  of 
Caird's  Sermon  is  so  nearly  exhausted  that  Brockhaus  is 
about  to  publish  another ;  and  I  am  requested  to  announce 
it  as  the  fourth,  for  meanwhile,  in  the  Saxon  Society  for  the 
Spread  of  Christian  Popular  Writings,  in  Zwickau,  a  popular 
edition  of  10,000  copies  has  been  demanded,  and  of  course 
assented  to  by  Brockhaus — the  Society  has  only  to  pay  the 
printing  expenses.  I  shall  mention  the  fact  in  the  Preface 
to  the  fourth  edition. 

There  is  a  great  movement  among  the  Evangelicals  in  Eng- 
land, of  every  variety ;  an  admirable  Declaration  (by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Birks,  of  the  Church  of  England,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance),  which  might  be  called  a  Manifes- 
to, or  (as  they  call  it)  Confession  of  Faith,  is  said  (by  Sir 
Eardley  Culling,  who  sent  it  to  me  printed,  but  marked 
i  Private  and  Confidential,')  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Alli- 
ance. There  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  generally  signed ;  but 
I  consider  it  as  too  good.  H  it  succeeds,  the  narrow  party 
in  Germany  will  be  furious !  In  every  case  the  movement  is 
a  good  one,  not  only  because  it  will  be  attacked  by  the  Pope 
and  others,  but  good  in  itself. 

2Mh  March. — The  matter  (of  my  journey  to  Bonn)  is 
brought  to  a  decision  by  an  invitation  to  Carlsruhe  this 
week.  I  have  answered,  with  entire  truth,  that  the  phy- 
sicians forbid  all  travelling  in  this  severe  weather,  and  even 
my  leaving  my  room ;  and  altogether  give  me  little  hope  of 
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being  rid  of  my  evil  visitor,  until  I  have  used  baths — at     CHAP. 
Baden  or  Wildbad*    Wherefore  I  write  to-day  to  put  off  my     XVIIL 
visit  to  George  and  Emma  at  Eheindorf.     I  can  accept  no 
other  invitations.     Whoever  desires  to   see  me  must  come 
here  :  the  Hermit  on  the  Neckar  will  travel  no  more,  but  to 
a  bath,  or  his  grave. 

19th  April. — My  article  'Luther*  is  in  print;  the  120 
pages  I  have  reduced  to  about  ninety.  Constable  of  Edin- 
burgh has  requested  me  to  write  a  Preface  to  a  Translation 
of  Ereytag's  'Soil  und  Hdben9  (Debit  and  Credit) ;  and  I  shall 
do  it. 

22nd  April. — Rowland  Williams  has  written  a  highly  re- 
markable, philosophical,  and  learned  book,  '  Christianity  and 
Hinduism/ — being  called  upon  to  do  so  by  another  uncom- 
mon man,  Mr.  Muir,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who 
had  offered  500Z.  for  a  work,  which  should  in  an  intelligible 
manner  afford  the  Brahmins  and  learned  Buddhists  a  com- 
parison of  those  two  systems  of  religion  with  Christianity. 
This  prize  Rowland  Williams  has  gained,  by  writing  a  volume 
of  500  pages,  which  cost  him  ten  years'  labour,  from  1847  to 
1856  ;  which  volume  Muir  sent  to  me,  and  I  received  three 
weeks  ago,  just  as  I  had  worked  through  the  self-same  en- 
quiry. Imagine  my  surprise,  to  find,  under  the  form  of  a 
perfectly  framed  Platonic  Dialogue,  a  representation  more 
nearly  similar  to  my  own  than  any  other  that  has  been  made 
in  England  or  Germany ! 

4th  May.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  I  must  endeavour  to  regain 
the  good  graces  of  my  friends  in  England.  The  author 
of  an  article  in  the  *  National  Review*  is  of  opinion  that  he 
can  give  no  analysis  of  my  work  ('  God  in  History'),  because 
the  texture  is  '  too  loose ; '  and  he  complains  of  the  '  super- 
ficiality '  of  some  parts.  The  writer  has  read  little  of  my 
book,  and  understood  less,  or  he  would  have  perceived  two 
things, — 1,  that  I  not  only  know  more  of  the  matter  than 
himself  (what  he  knows  is  very  little),  but  also  more  than  the 
English  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject,  whose  works  I 
have  known  these  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  recognised  in 
them  all  that  they  contain  of  durable  worth ;  2,  that  I  have 
brought  forward  no  book-learning  or  detailed  enquiry  into 
subjects  on  which  all  men  of  study  in  Germany  are  agreed. 
As  to  the  composition  of  the  work,  he  might  have  been  clear, 
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CRAP,  had  he  but  noticed  the  repeated  warnings  that  I  have  given  in 
xmI*  many  places,  that  it  pretends  not  to  treat  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  nor  to  be  a  History  of  Religion,  but  of  something 
very  different.  He  evidently  considers  the  i  developments  ' 
as  parts  of  the  individual  work — instead  of  lengthened  re- 
marks on  the  subject  matter.  When  I  brought  forward  new 
opinions,  I  needed  to  support  them  by  new  proofs;  but  where- 
fore should  I  prove  what  is  well  known  and  admitted  ?  Had 
I  but  given  the  i  developments '  in  small  print  (which  would 
have  been  certainly  more  practical),  their  purpose  would  have 
been  more  distinct.  Ewald,  a  rigorous  judge,  and  a  High- 
Church  opponent  in  a  theological  periodical,  commend  me  as 
going  deep  into  the  matter — the  reverse  of  c  superficial ! ' 

Let  your  bookseller  send  you  two  small  books,  which  have 
just  appeared: — 1,  'Edouard  Laboulaye — a  Foreign  Utterance 
as  to  Eeligious  Freedom '  (Brockhaus) ;  2,  '  Job's  Three 
Friends:  Bunsen,  Stahl,  Bitter'  (Hamburgh,  1857).  The 
latter,  a  clever  but  enthusiastic  book,  I  doubt  not  to  be  by 
Onken,  the  chief  of  the  Baptists  in  Hamburgh. 

All  mine  greet  you,  and  regret  that  you  cannot  see  and 
enjoy  the  magnificence  of  the  blossoming  trees  and  flowers 
on  our  hill  and  on  the  way  to  the  Castle — the  chestnut-trees, 
the  lilacs.  My  wife  and  I  are  reading  the  ten  volumes  of 
*  L'Histoire  de  ma  Vie,9  of  George  Sand — a  wonderful  book, 
which  has  been  lent  us.  That  woman  has  a  deep,  and,  I 
think,  a  true  soul,  and  she  is  a  disciple  of  Lamennais,  as 
well  as  of  Leibnitz,  to  whom  she  remains  faithful.  She  is 
said  to  be  ugly — which  is  a  pity ;  but  as  the  Swabian  wisely 
said,  '  Unpleasant  it  is,  but  no  sin.'  The  Rajah  of  Sarawak 
(Brooke)  has  again  proved  himself  a  hero,  which  I  always 
considered  him  to  be.  It  is  a  black  sin  of  those  who  have 
been  misled  by  Hume,  to  attack  that  man  as  an  enemy. 

24th  May. — When  a  Ministry,  a  Parliament,  a  Nation, 
shows  itself  ever  ready  to  follow  good  advice  from  Cobden, — 
why  should  the  whole  public  dissent  from  his  opinion  about 
Sir  J.  Brooke,  if  he  really  was  in  the  right?  You  see  from 
this,  that  in  public  life  one  must  take  political  characters  as 
they  are ;  one  may  hold  different  opinions  as  to  their  views, 
and  yet  honour  them  as  men,  and  love  them  as  human  beings. 
But  such  a  character  is  not  to  be  converted,  and  as  little  can 
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public  opinion  be  changed ;  only  God  can  do  that, — and  Time,     chap. 
which  judges  all  things.  XVIII. 

The  'Bibelwerk'  proceeds  quickly  and  prosperously,  so  that 
I  can  hope  the  whole  will  appear  at  Easter  1860  in  seven 
volumes.  The  most  difficult  is  past.  Till  that  date,  or  at 
least,  till  October  1859, 1  am  fast  bound  to  the  spot ;  then  only 
shall  I  be  able  to  move  more  freely,  if  I  am  but  bodily  well 
enough.  The  first  free  winter  I  wish  to  spend  in  Italy,  the 
first  free  summer  in  England,  and,  therefore,  part  of  it  with 
you.  These  are  castles  in  the  air !  Who  knows  how  things 
will  look  in  the  world  by  that  time  ?  But  so  it  is  ever — who 
knows  what  may  happen  within  twenty-four  hours  ? 

12th  May. — To-day  I  am  brisk  and  without  pain,  and  have 
climbed  to  the  upper  terrace,  twice  resting  by  the  way ;  and 
in  returning  I  almost  ran  down  the  hill.  The  Russian  baths 
do  me  good. 

Bunsen  to  a  Daughter -in-Law. 

Charlottenberg:  15th  May,  1857. 

I  have  entered  into  the  greatest  work  and  undertaking 
of  my  life,  and  begin  to  earn  the  fruits  of  much  labour.  I 
cannot  move,  unless  forced,  before  April  1861.  The  first 
free  spring  shall  belong,  if  it  please  God,  to  England;  the 
first  free  winter,  to  Mentone,  or  some  such  place.  But  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  is  very  great,  although  the 
hardest  is  over ;  and  after  Whit  Sunday  I  shall  be  entering 
into  smooth  water,  coming  into  regions  where  I  have  been 
before.  It  gives  me  now  indescribable  delight  to  write  the 
4  Introduction,'  in  which  I  show,  by  copious  specimens  and 
self-evident  examples,  what  is  intended,  and  how  much  and 
how  important  that  is. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

16th  July,  1857. 

The  intelligence  of  the  preparation  for  the  closing  scene  of 
our  beloved  and  honoured  friend  Neukomm  is  very  solemn — 
it  confirms  all  my  former  apprehensions. 

Dr.  Theodore  Bunsen  has  obtained  the  highest  academical 
honours — first  class — which  no  one  had  obtained,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  in  his  branch  of  study  (Political  Economy 
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CHAP.     an<l  History),  and  altogether,  no  one  in  the  whole  philoso- 
XVIII.     phical  faculty  for  many  years  in  Heidelberg. 

Astor  and  family  are  to  arrive  on  the  21st  August ;  he  em- 
barks at  New  York  on  the  5th,  and  travels  straight  to  Heidel- 
berg. Therefore,  we  shall  go  to  Wildbad  on  the  28th  of  this 
present  month,  that  I  may  have  completed  my  twenty-one 
baths  before  the  20th  August. 

The  only  MS.  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Jerome  (of  the  year  541),  which  has  not  been 
corrupted,  is  at  Florence,  and  a  collation  of  it  for  me  is 
being  made  by  Dr.  Heyse,  which  is  to  be  completed  by 
September  15. 

Wildbad:  16th  August. — The  bath  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather  have  so  relaxed  me  that  I  find  days  and  weeks  pass 
as  in  a  dream,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  done  something  enor- 
mous when  I  have  corrected  and  expedited  a  sheet  of  the 
'  Bibelwerk ' !  But  the  bathing  has  done  me  good  decidedly, 
although  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  On  Wednesday,  the  19th, 
we  shall  set  out  early  homewards,  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
same  day  Dr.  Kamphausen  is  appointed  for  a  closing  con- 
ference ;  on  the  20th  he  leaves  Heidelberg,  for  a  three  weeks' 
tour  of  refreshment. 

Here  it  is  indescribably  beautiful,  and  should  I  be  obliged 
again  to  go  to  a  bathing  place,  it  should  certainly  be 
Wildbad.  Excursions  into  the  Forest  are  charming,  the  air 
is  of  the  sort  that  I  enjoy,  the  baths  are  most  beneficial. 
We  have  met  some  friends  here ;  Miss  Wynn  has  just  left  us. 
Eliza  Gurney,  the  American  Quaker,  widow  of  John  Joseph 
Gurney,  came  here  to  see  us,  and  we  had  a  very  fine  and 
solemn  day  in  her  company.  She  had  been  at  Berlin,  and 
was  admitted  to  see  the  King,  to  ask  and  obtain  from  him 
exemption  from  military  service  for  a  Quaker  youth. 

30th  August. — I  have  been- expecting  Astor  daily,  and  at 
last  he  arrived  yesterday  evening,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Astor's  faithful  attachment  to  me,  and 
the  impression  we  receive  of  his  excellence,  give  us  true 
pleasure. 

To  the  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Heidelberg :  1st  July,  1857. 

Mt  dear  Duchess, — This  is  the  morning  of  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  my  wedding.     Full  forty  years  lie  before  me 
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of  as  unmixed  happiness  as  mortal  can  bear,  passed  hand  in     CHAP. 

hand  with  one  who  would  have  made  a  paradise  to  me     __. 1 

out  of  a  desert,  and  now  stands  by  my  side,  well  and  happy 
in  our  quiet  and  retired,  but  neither  idle  nor  solitary,  life. 
We  are  surrounded,  near  and  far,  but  all  within  reach, 
by  ten  children,  and,  as  yet,  thirteen  grandchildren,  all 
happy;  together  with  four  daughters-in-law  and  two  sons- 
in-law,  all  united  with  us  as  if  they  were  our  own  children ; 
all  doing  well  in  life,  and  attached  to  each  other.  Is  it 
not  a  day  to  be  thankful  for,  my  dear  Duchess?  Nobody 
can  appreciate  that  better  than  yourself,  and  nobody  will 
believe  more  easily  than  you,  that  on  such  a  day  our  heart  is 
turned  towards  the  friends  whose  kindness  and  affection  have 
accompanied  us  through  our  pilgrimage.  Tour  letter  re- 
ceived last  week  has  heaped  fiery  coals  upon  my  head ;  still  I 
left  them  burning  there,  having  firmly  resolved  to  celebrate 
my  platina  wedding  (as  I  call  it,  being  between  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  silver  and  the  fifty  years  of  the  golden 
wedding)  by  beginning  the  day  (it  is  now  five  o'clock)  with 
these  words  addressed  to  you.  It  was  only  at  seven  o'clock 
last  night  (when  I  drove  to  the  station  to  receive  my  Emilia 
well  and  strong,  and  moving  about  as  freely  as  any  of  us) 
that  I  finished,  as  I  had  proposed,  the  Introduction  to  my 
iBibelwerhy  to  go  to  the  press  to-day,  to  appear  by  Septem- 
ber 15,  as  the  first  of  many  volumes.  .  .  .  This  work,  per- 
haps the  greatest,  at  all  events,  the  most  responsible,  literary 
enterprise  of  the  age,  vowed  in  1817,  and  again  (after  some 
preparatory  work)  at  the  time  of  my  great  illness  in  1821,  at 
Borne,  and  since  prepared  and  composed  '  in  silentio  et  #pe99 
in  great  part,  in  ever-dear  England,  particularly  in  1850, 
when  I  wrote  the  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  was  taken  in  hand  soon 
after  I  had  settled  on  these  beautiful  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
first  together  with  my  *  Egypt,'  and  the  *  Signs  of  the  Times,' 
and  my  book,  ' God  in  History,'  and  since  has  occupied  my 
whole  mind  and  time.  Its  magnitude  overwhelmed  me,  when 
I  perceived  what  it  could  not  help  attempting  to  be,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  I  resolved  to  throw  aside  for  some  months  all 
other  thoughts  and  occupations  until  that  first  volume,  with 
its  declaration  in  front,  was  secured.  It  is  only  thus  that  I 
have  sometimes  been  able  to  carry  by  storm  a  subject  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  mastered.     Receiving  and 

VOL.    II.  F  F 
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chap,  reading  such  letters  as  yours,  my  dear  Duchess,  is  the  greatest 
XVSIL  comfort  and  solace  in  such  a  state  of  mind — but  answering 
them  is  impossible.  .Only  since  last  night  could  I  tell  you 
that  the  work  is  done.  I  have  mastered  it  by  having  accom- 
plished the  first  volume,  for  the  work  has  been  written  back- 
wards, so  as  to  enable  me  to  word  safely  and  unhesitatingly 
the  Introductory  Address  to  the  Christian  People,  or,  as  we 
call  it  in  German,  die  Gemeinde.  I  have  now  only  to  hope*  to 
live  (as  I  think  I  shall)  to  Easter  1861,  when  the  last  volume, 
the  '  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Eternal  Kingdom  of  God,*  will  be 
out.     .     .     . 

It  may  be  said  that  we  (in  Germany)  have  been  at  this 
work  (of  revising  the  translation  of  the  Bible)  for  87  years, 
say  100;  forin  1770,  Michaelis  at  Gottingen  published  his 
great  Translation  and  Commentary  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
yet  the  German  nation  has  still  the  least  correct  of  all  Bible 
translations,  although  marked  by  the  greatest  genius,  and  in 
spite  of  unparalleled  exertions  made  by  our  men  of  learning 
to  effect  a  revision  for  the  people.  But  as  to  England,  it  is 
more  than  100  years  that  you  have  given  up  all  really 
serious  exegetical  study  of  the  Bible.  Jowett's  and  Stanley's 
and  Alford's  works  are,  however,  excellent  beginnings — at 
least,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned.  I  think 
there  are  3,000  passages  requiring  correction  in  Luther's 
translation,  and  not  more  than  1,500  in  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  French — the  three  best  ever  yet  made.  Still  1,500  is  a 
great  deal  in  a  volume  where  every  word  ought  to  be  sacred ! 

Only  such  ignorant  talkers  as  can  speak  as  though  a 

more  correct  translation  would  of  itself  open  a  new  light  to 
the  Christian  world  !  Nobody  can  change  the  language  of 
our  Bibles,  nor  their  groundwork ;  the  precious  metal  requires 
only  rubbing. 

To  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg:  25th  August,  1857. 

.  .  .  Here  do  I  stand,  on  my  sixty-sixth  birthday,  once 
more  (after  my  return  from  Wildbad)  at  my  old  beautiful 
desk,  in  my  beautiful  Charlottenberg,  in  the  finest  summer 
weather — after  having  closed,  yesterday  evening,  the  revision  . 
of  my  Introduction  to  the  iB%belwerk9— expecting  Astor  every 
hour !     What  will  his  visit  bring  ? 
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Bunsen  was  eager  to   hasten  back  from  Wildbad,     chap. 

YVTIT 

hoping  for  the  promised  visit  from  Astor  rather  earlier     * 

than  it  actually  took  place ;  the  meeting  was  most  sooth- 
ing to  his  feelings,  in  every  respect  except  that  of  being 
only  a  meeting,  and  not  such  a  visit  of  days  and  weeks  as 
would  have  been  a  thorough  renewal  of  intercourse  and 
interchange  of  thought  and  opinion.  Mr.  Astor  had 
promised  his  wife  and  granddaughter  a  tour  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  his  time  was  narrowly  measured  out  in 
each  resting-place :  but  few  as  were  the  days  granted  to 
Heidelberg,  they  were  sufficient  to  leave  an  enduring 
impression  of  satisfaction  as  to  the  lasting  character  of 
ihe  attachment  between  the  long-separated  friends  and 
in  the  new  acquaintance  formed  with  Mrs.  Astor,  and 
the  young  lady  (now  Mrs.  Winthrop  Chanter) — whom  it 
was  really  tantalising  to  have  seen  and  conversed  with 
only  during  short  hcLs,  and  then  to  part  from  for  life !- 
although  better  hopes  were  at  the  time  entertained,  as 
Miss  Margaret  Astor  Ward  enjoyed  so  enthusiastically 
the  manifold  objects  of  interest  offered  to  her  eagerly- 
grasping  mind  in  European  countries,  that  she  then  pro- 
mised herself  and  others  to  persuade  her  grandfather  to 
repeat  his  journey  the  very  next  year. 

Soon  after  the  rapid  passage  ot  Astor,  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnesr  now  Lord  Houghton  (a  valued 
friend,  whenever  met — in  Rome,  1833-35, — or  in  Lon- 
don, 1839-54),  contributed  to  the  bright  and  summer- 
like  character  of  this  portioa  of  Bunsen's  life,  when  hid 
health  was  for  a  time  in  a  condition  of  comfort^from  the 
joint  effect  of  a  steadily  warm  season,,  and  of  the  bene- 
ficent springs  of  Wildbad.  And  now  followed  an  im- 
portant event,  in  a  summons,  from  the  King's  own  hand^ 
to  Berlin,  to  be  present  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  possibility  of  being 
called  to  Berlin  had  been,  with  reason,  contemplated  by 
Bunsen  for  the  last  year — and  the  result  of  his  medita~ 
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chap,     tions  had  always  been,  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  be 

\    bound  to  solicit  permission  to  decline  the  call,  on  the 

ground  of  the  pronounced  infirmity  of  his  health.  But 
the  wording  of  this  letter  so  clearly  signified  that  the 
Royal  writer  could  not  be  satisfied  without  seeing 
Bunsen  again,  could  not  bear  to  know  him  absent, 
where  the  interests  of  religion  were  to  be  discussed, — 
and,  in  short,  so  completely  constituted  an  appeal  from 
a  friend  to  a  friend,  ending  with  an  expression  to  the 
effect  of  L  You  will  surely  not  refuse  to  be  the  guest  of 
an  old  friend  in  his  own  house!1 — that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  yield  to  the  will  so  affectionately  intimated: 
although  all  indication  of  an  especial  purpose  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  journey  was  wholly  wanting, — and 
Bunsen's  presence  at  the  meeting  was  but  that  of  a 
spectator,  not  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  of 
which  he  would  gladly  have  become  a  member  had  they 
but  been  willing  to  adopt  the  *  Confession  of  Faith  '  sent 
him  by  Sir  E.  Culling  in  March  last  (see  pp.  426 — 428), 
and  fully  approved  of  by  Bunsen  (see  p.  428).  As  it 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  becoming  a  member  of  it. 
He  went,  therefore,  to  Berlin  4  pour  faire  acte  de  pre- 
sence : '  with  an  inward  determination  not  to  leave  the 
opportunity  unused,  but  to  ask  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  before  the  Royal  mind,  with  more 
urgency  than  ever,  the  crying  evils  of  the  present 
police-government  in  matters  of  conscience. 

The  extracts  which  follow,  from  the  abundant  com- 
munications which  his  affection  prompted,  sufficiently  tell 
the  tale  of  that  consolatory  visit,  which  shed  an  unhoped 
for  gleam  over  the  close  of  the  remarkable  and  unpa- 
ralleled connection  with  Frederick  William  IV.  which  was 
of  precisely  thirty  years'  duration — as  the  two  minds 
fc  met  and  united '  on  the  15th  October,  1827. 

These  three  weeks  at  Berlin  proved  a  thoroughly 
happy  time  to  Bunsen,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society 
of  friends,  and  of  objects  of  art  and  science,  besides  the 
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chief  gratification  of  all. — the  consciousness  of  possessing     chap. 

y  XV1TT 

his  old  place  in  the  affections  of  the  King,  as  to  whose 
near-approaching  decay  of  mental  powers  he  was  for- 
tunately spared  any  feeling  of  presage.  During  those 
dinner-receptions  described  in  the  following  extracts, 
the  King  must  have  been  brilliant  in  conversation  to 
the  full  degree  observable  in  his  best  years;  and  his 
memory  for  every  possible  detail  relating  to  his  stay  in 
Rome  in  1828,  as  accurate  as  ever,  even  though  in- 
stances would  occur  of  his  asking  for  help  when  seeking 
in  vain  after  a  name,  or  an  expression  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  utterance  of  something  that  concerned  the 
present.  After  the  dinner  at  Sans  Souci  an  utterance 
of  the  King's  was  often  alluded  to  and  commented  upon 
by  Bunsen  with  deep  emotion.  Having  risen  from 
table,  he  stood  with  Bunsen  at  the  window,  looking  out 
upon  the  prospect,  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  declining 
sun,  which  were  caught  and  refracted  by  the  innumer- 
able fountains,  amid  a  wilderness  of  flowers  and  orange - 
trees,  beyond  which  woods  and  expanse  of  water  stretched 
to  the  horizon.  Bunsen  commented  upon  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  assemblage  of  objects  before  him, — 
and  the  King  replied  meditatively,  4  Yes,  this  is  beau- 
tiful ;  and  this  prospect  it  is,  to  which  I  and  my  Elise 
(the  Queen)  cling  more  fondly  than  to  any  other  spot — 
and  yet,  this  too,  we  must  leave  /'  A  week  later,  on  the 
3rd  October,  the  mortal  stroke  fell  upon  him ! — although 
for  three  years  longer,  he  was  to  drag  on  a  wretched 
body  of  death,  before  it  ceased  to  breathe. 

Bunsen  was  accompanied  homewards,  on  the  4th 
October,  as  far  as  Frankfort,  by  his  son  George,  and 
there  was  met  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  had  his 
wish  granted  of  seeing  in  that  place  once  more  his  long- 
remembered  friend  Schopenhauer ;  but  the  conversation 
during  dinner  proved  unsatisfactory.  Schopenhauer  had 
instinctively  discerned  the  mental  gifts  and  powers  of 
Bunsen,  and  sought  to  attach  him  to  himself:  but  he 
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6hap.     was  wanting  in  all  the  qualities  required  for  a  lasting 

XVIII  •  • 

"     connection  of  friendship. 

Here  follows  a  translation  of  the  autograph  letter  of 
King  Frederick  William  IV,  to  B onsen  (the  last  ever  re- 
ceived from  that  gracious  hand) — the  transcript  having 
been  found  in  a  letter  from  Bunsen  to  one  of  his  sons. 


King  Frederick  William  TV.  to  Bunsen. 

Sua  Souci :  5th  September,  1857. 

My  dearest  Bunsen, — I  express  to  you  my  heartiest  thanks 
for  all  the  great  trouble  you  have  undertaken  and  carried 
through  with  such  splendid  results  (to  my  honour)  for  the 
Schlagentweits.  For  all  this,  and  for  so  many  letters,  most 
interesting  to  me,  I  am  in  heavy  debt  to  you :  but  time  is 
wanting  in  a  frightful  manner  to  me  for  answering  you  as 
I  ought  and  desire  to  do  !  I  write  to  you  only  on  account  of 
a  matter  which  I  have  at  heart  bey  end  all  expression,  and  that 
is  your  appearing  at  Berlin  during  the  Assembly  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  I  wish  that,  urgently  and  longingly, 
first  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  itself,  secondly  for  the  sake  of 
your  good  name,  thirdly  for  my  own  sake : — you  must  once 
more  show  yourself  outside  the  limits  of  that  narrow  circle 
(becoming  ever  more  and  more  suspicious)  in  which  you  now 
exclusively  live ! 

Tou  must  inhale  fresh  air  of  life — the  breath  of  that  life, 
which  alone  is  life,  because  it  is  the  essential  life  proceeding 
from  the  one  essential  source  of  life.  You  must  inhale  this 
breath  of  life,  there,  where  a  yet  unheard  of  mass  of  joyful 
confessors  will  assemble ;  there,  where  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  a  new  future  will  be  prepared  for  the  whole  Church  and 
the  entire  body  of  the  evangelical  confessions.  You  must, 
by  your  appearance  alone,  stifle  the  malicious  calumny  which, 
in  genuine  German  (especially  North- German),  contracted- 
ness  of  vision  is  beginning  to  raise  against  you,  and  to  injure 
the  holy  cause  of  the  Church.  Thousands  are  watching  for 
your  non-appearance,  to  cast  stones  at  you.  That  is  what 
I  cannot  bear,  if  you  by  an  error  in  conduct  gi**  occasion 
thereto.  I  conjure  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord's  cause, 
accept  my  offer,  and  accept  from  me,  as  an  old  and  faithful 
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friend,  that  I  defray  jour  journey,  and  provide  you  with     ^vili 

lodging  and  sustenance  in  the  Palace  at  Berlin,  as  my  own     " 

peculiar  guest !  My  commands  have  already  been  issued  to 
that  effect.  Tou  have  but  to  lift  your  foot,  from  Charlotten- 
berg  to  the  Railway  of  Heidelberg.  That  I  at  the  same 
time  hope,  by  this  opportunity,  to  confer  with  you  on  much 
important  matter,  you  will  not  take  ill  of  me:  and  now, 
in  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  work ! — Vale ! 

(Signed)        F.  W.  R. 

[Received  Monday,  7th  September,  at  three  o'clock  a.m.] 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenherg :  Tuesday  morning,  five  o'clock, 
8th  September,  1857. 

.  .  .  That  is  providential !  After  such  a  letter  no  friend's 
invitation  could  be  declined,  and  how  should  I  decline  that 
of  the  King,  made  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  the  father- 
land, resolved  upon,  clearly,  in  affection  and  faithfulness, 
and  with  such  unheard  of  demonstrations  of  true  friendship  P 
I  had  never  before  been  invited  to  lodge  in  the  Palace  at 
Berlin,  but  the  King  does  this  to  gratify  the  old,  heavily- 
laden  man;  it  is  also  an  unequivocal  declaration  towards 
the  Court,  the  Town,  the  Country,  and  the  World.  Where- 
fore I  go. 

Bunsen9 8  Letters  to  his  Wife  (the  first  written  in  English),  from 

Berlin,  1857. 

The  Palace  at  Berlin :  Thursday,  10th  September,  1867. 

Half-past  two,  afternoon. 

All  right !  a  prosperous  and  interesting  journey:  the  night 
in  a  great  saloon  carriage  alone,  comfortably  bedded. 

Here  all  is  in  attendance :  I  had  only  just  time  to  drive  to 
the  Garrison-Church  for  the  meeting,  where  about  twenty 
speeches  were  made,  in  German  and  English,  just  now  over. 
At  four,  Merle  d'Aubign£  is  to  deliver  his  great  address. 
The  spirit  is  very  good.  Sir  E.  Buxton  is  here,  and  lots  of 
Americans,  Scotch,  Australians,  Hungarians,  &c.  It  is  a 
grand  movement  indeed,  which  has  been  set  a-going.  To- 
morrow, at  six,  the  King  receives  the  whole  body  of  the 
Alliance.    I  am  to  manage  to  get  permission  for  the  ladies 
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CHAP.     t°  have  a  corner  somewhere.     I  shall  not  write  to-morrow, 
xvin.     but  I  shall,  d.v.,  be  with  you  in  the  middle  of  October. 


[Translation.] 

The  Palace  at  Berlin — at  the  Apothecary's, 
Friday  early,  11th  September,  1867. 

My  dearest  Fanny  and  Theodore, — That  was  a  poetical 
entry,  my  i  joyeuse  entree '  into  the  Palace  yesterday ! 

Saturday,  four  6* clock. — So  things  go  !  I  must  break  off 
the  regular  history,  and  relate,  that  George  came  in  to  me  at 
eight  o'clock  glowing  with  life  and  love  ;  and  that  at  twelve 
the  Falmouth  telegraph  announced  that  Ernest  will  set  out 
Sunday  night  towards  Calais,  and  hopes  to  be  here  on  Tues- 
day. See,  what  rich  and  blessed  parents  we  are !  literally 
according  to  the  Psalmist's  words.     Thanks  be  to  God ! 

Yesterday  was  a  great  day,  not  to  be  forgotten.  I  dined 
with  the  King  at  Sans  Souci,  alone  with  Humboldt,  and  the 
Court,  to  present  the  English  at  the  great  reception  of  the 
Members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at  five  o'clock.  The 
King  entered  the  Hall,  and  came  straight  up  to  me,  and 
instead  of  (as  formerly)  giving  his  hand,  embraced  me 
heartily,  and  then  a  second  time,  saying  aloud,  '  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart,  dear  Bunsen,  that  you  have  fulfilled  my 
request,  and  come  here  so  quickly — God  reward  you  !.* 
Afterwards  Humboldt  told  me  that  the  scene  had  been 
observed  with  great  astonishment.  Ah !  it  is  the  very  same 
dear  royal  countenance,  and  the  same  noble  overflowing 
heart :  the  kernel  of  life  is  not  injured,  but  the  signs  of  age 
are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance. 

At  half-past  four  I  was  at  my  post,  in  the  New  Palace : 
before  the  long  front,  and  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  steps, 
were  placed  one  thousand  Members. 

I  went  to  reconnoitre,  in  order  to  make  a  due  report  to  the 
King  :  and  first  on  the  left  wing  came  upon  the  twenty-two 
Americans,  headed  by  the  Envoy,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Indiana. 
When  I  addressed  him,  to  offer  thanks  as  a  Prussian  and 
a  Christian  for  his  fine  speech  at  the  opening,  he  took  me  for 
the  King,  and  was  about  to  present  his  countrymen :  but  I 
quieted  him,  and  he  said,  'Sir,  I  come  straight  from  the 
woods — forgive  me  :  but  I  do  love  your  good  King.  I  am  a 
Senator,  and  have  been  Governor  of  Indiana.'  I  went  along  the 
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endless  row,  received  a  thousand  greetings,  signs,  and  squeezes     CHAP. 

of  the  hand,  and  could  assure  the  King  (who  was  rather     ' 

anxious)  that  it  would  all  do  admirably.  Hardly  had  the  King 
appeared,  when  'Lefte  hoch!9  '  Hurrah!9  'Eljen!9  sounded 
forth  thousandfold  from  Germans,  English  and  Americans, 
and  Magyars.  Mr,  Wright  made  an  address  full  of  feeling. 
The  King  was  agitated,  almost  to  tears,  but  controlled  him- 
self, first  thanked  the  Envoy  in  good  English,  then  turned 
to  the  long  line,  and  said,  in  German,  'Gentlemen  and 
Christian  friends ! — I  am  deeply  moved  by  this  sympathy. 
I  had  not  expected  so  much.  I  have  nothing  to  answer, 
except  that  my  inmost  prayer  to  the  Lord  is : — May  we  all 
depart  hence,  like  the  disciples  of  Christ  after  the  first 
Pentecost ! '  '  Amen  ! '  resounded  from  a  thousand  voices, 
in  front  of  us :  and  more  softly,  behind  us,  from  the  many 
English  ladies,  for  whom  I  had  obtained  the  King's  permis- 
sion to  be  spectators,  and  whom  he  had  himself  graciously 
received. 

Then,  I  presented  to  the  King,  in  succession,  three  Austra- 
lians (natives  of  Germany),  then  about  eighty  English,  then 
the  Magyars,  then  the  Belgians,  then  the  Dutch  (among 
them  Cappadou,  a  converted  Jew),  then  the  Swiss  (Merle 
d'Aubign^),  then  the  French  (Matter-Pressens6  was  there), 
then  those  of  German  tongue,  and  the  Berlinese  last.  All 
made  short  and  good  addresses.  At  the  close  '  Lebe  hoch  !9 — 
then  sudden  silence — the  Germans  had  formed  a  circle,  and 
as  the  King  entered  the  portal  of  his  Palace  they  burst  forth 
with  *  Ein9  feste  Burg  ist  unser  OotL9 

The  King  could  not  conceal  his  emotion.  I  hastened  up 
to  congratulate  him.  '  God  be  thanked/  he  said,  *  for  this 
blessed  day  !  and  what  a  pleasure  that  you  are  here  ! '  I 
went  back  (to  Berlin)  with  the  whole  thousand ;  right  and 
left  came  one  after  the  other,  to  wish  me  joy ;  ( God  bless 
you !  Go  on !  Now  you  soon  will  come  to  England  again.9 
One  came  up  and  said,  'I  am  not  going  to  give  you  my 
name;  I  am  from  Glasgow,  and  I  longed  to  see  that  face 
again  !  God's  blessing  upon  you ! '  I  must  go  to  the  meet- 
ing— full  as  my  eyes  are  with  tears.    Deo  soli  gloria  I 
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CHAP.  [Translation.] 

XVIIL  The  Palace,  Berlin :  Monday,  14th  September. 

(Humboldt's  birthday,  and  entry  into  his  89th  year.) 

(Continuation  of  Journal  broken  off  on  Friday,  the  25th.) — 
Arrived  at  the  Palace  (on  the  10th).  I  sent  for  the  Cas- 
tellan, who,  with  the  utmost  courtliness,  conducted  me  up 
the  colossal  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  apartments  formerly 
occupied  by  Prince  William.  When  apparently  arrived  at 
the  summit*,  'Now'  (said  the  consumptive  Castellan),  'please 
your  Excellency,  we  will  rest  a  little;  for  now  begins  the 
ascent.'  That  was  most  accurate.  At  length,  however,  we 
reached  a  splendid  apartment  of  four  rooms,  and  in  half  an 
hour  I  had  recovered  my  breath,  dressed  and  came  just  in 
time  for  the  opening  speech  of  Krummacher.  My  appear- 
ance in  the  royal  seat  in  the  Garrison-Church  (whither  I  was 
directed)  was  not  unobserved;  in  going  out  I  was  greeted 
by  many,  and  accompanied  to  the  royal  carriage,  which  was 
in  waiting.  Then  I  wrote  to  announce  myself  to  the  King 
at  Sans  Souci,  and  to  give  him  a  first  report  of  the  speeches. 
In  the  afternoon  again  to  the  meeting,  till  seven  o'clock. 
The  evening  I  spent  with  Lepsius,  who  has  built  himself  a 
fine  English  Gothic  house.  There  I  was  as  amongst  my 
children  and  grandchildren  (five  in  number),  all  as  fine  and 
blooming  as  Horus  and  Isis,  if  not  more  so.  Abeken  was 
there  too.  The  next  day  (Friday)  they  both  accompanied  me 
to  the  Museum  (of  course  the  Egyptian),  where  I  was  hardly 
arrived  when  the  King's  invitation  called  me  to  Sans  Souci. 
The  evening  after  the  fine  Union  Festival  at  Potsdam  (already 
described)  I  also  spent  with  Lepsius.  Saturday  I  paid  my 
visit  to  the  Minister-President  (Manteuffel).  I  did  not  find 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  (Von  der  Heydt)  at  home,  but  he 
came  in  the  evening,  and  spoke  much  of  the  present  political 
crisis ;  he  has  been  ill-used  by  the  Camarilla,  and  has  offered 
his  resignation.  I  prophesied  to  him  that  he  would  remain 
what  he  is,  and  obtain  the  victory.  Then  came  Sunday — the 
Prince  of  Prussia  had  arrived,  and  I,  having  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  before  church-time,  announced  myself  at  his  door ; 
he  kept  me  until  within  fifteen  minutes  of  his  train.  He  will 
stay  here  till  the  25th  or  26th,  therefore  as  long  as  myself. 
I  dined  with  Lepsius,  where  all  was  kindness  and  gaiety,  and 
afterwards  we  played  '  Boccia.'    For  this  evening  he  has  in- 
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vited  half  the  world :  before  that  I  am  to  plant  an  oak-tree —     CHAP. 

"XVTTT 

a  memorial  for  our  grandchildren  and  theirs.     On  the  way     ; 

I  am  to  see  Beinhard  Bunsen.  The  Emperor  (Nicholas)  is 
arrived,  and  stays  till  Tuesday.  To-morrow  and  the  day 
after,  the  six-days'  manoeuvre,  compressed  into  two,  is  to  take 
place.  The  whole  day  the  splendid  regiments  are  in  motion 
with  bands  before  the  Palace ;  the  first  company  breaks  off 
from  the  rest,  to  fetch  colours  and  the  Eagle,  with  which  in 
quickest  march  it  bursts  out  of  the  Palace-gate,  saluted  by 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment.  A  grand  spectacle !  which 
begins  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  and  fails  not  to  call 
me  out  of  bed ;  a  row  of  acacias  hides  me,  but  I  can  see 
everything.  (The  acacias,  limes  and  chestnut  trees  are  blos- 
soming for  the  second  time ;  they  are  selling  cherries  of  the 
second  crop.)  To-day,  as  usual,  between  eight  and  ten  I 
receive  visits — whoever  comes  is  welcome.  At  ten  to  the 
Museum,  where  Olfers  showed  me  first  of  all,  admirably 
placed,  what  I  had  purchased  or  had  proposed  for  purchase. 
To-morrow  I  go  to  the  Egyptian  Museum.  I  await  (to  go  to 
Lepsius  at  six)  my  faithful  George,  who  from  morning  till 
night  watches  over  me. 

Tuesday,  17  th  September, — In  coming  out  after  the  close  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  I  received  your  letter.  What  a 
fullness  of  joy  and  blessing  in  all  that  you  tell  me,  and,  above 
all,  in  your  love  !  Yesterday  Ernest  and  George  took  much 
trouble  about  a  silly  intermezzo.  Erummacher  of  Duisburg 
(the  brother  of  the  well-known  Erummacher),  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Berlin  Committee,  in  a  large  evening  assembly 
blamed  Merle  d'Aubign£  for  the  offence  he  had  given  to  the 
faithful,  in  publicly  embracing  me,  I  being  a  Rationalist  and 
Romanist,  &c.  Merle  made  an  apology,  assuring  the  com- 
pany that  he  abominated  my  errors,  &c.  Schlottman  (late 
at  Constantinople)  made  a  suitable  reply ;  but  the  irritation 
was  so  great,  that  the  Chief  Burgomaster  of  Berlin,  Erausnik, 
and  Schenkel  of  Heidelberg,  were  called  upon  to  compose 
an  address,  to  which  800  signatures  were  at  once  offered; 
Schenkel,  however,  with  much  tact  kept  back  the  demonstra- 
tion. I  said  merely,  that  Merle  ought  to  make  an  explanation 
in  the  newspaper.     Never  mind  ! 

To-day  was  the  close ;  God  be  thanked !  all  in  peace.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  stayed  also  to  the  end,  and  came  afterwards 
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CHAP,     to  me  (I  was  with  Ernest  in  the  royal  seat),  and  took  my 

xvm.     hand  in  sight  of  the  assembly,  and  spoke  to  me  for  five 

minutes.     As  I  went  out,  there  stood  ladies  and  men  on 

both  sides  of  the  way,  bowing  and  greeting  me.    I  was  much 

moved  and  abashed  when  Ernest  made  me  observe  this. 

To-morrow  I  dine  with  the  Minister  Von  der  Heydt,  to 
whom  I  prophesied  his  triumph,  which  yesterday  splendidly 
took  place.  I  planted,  at  the  request  of  Lepsius,  a  yonng 
oak  in  his  beautiful  garden.  I  held  the  tree,  while  the  earth 
was  thrown  over  its  vigorous  roots,  in  the  cradle  of  soil  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  Then  a  motto  was  demanded  (with- 
out which  the  tree  would  not  grow,  according  to  German 
fancy),  and  I  said,  in  giving  the  name : — 

Oak  t  I  plant  thee — grow  in  beauty ; 

Straight  and  firm  and  vigorous  stand ! 
Bunsen  is  the  name  I  give  thee — 

Flourish  in  the  German  land ! 

For  the  House  of  Lepsius  blooming. 
Through  the  storm  grow  fair  and  free  1 

And  a  shelter  in  the  noon-day, 
To  his  children's  children  be  t 

George  then  planted  a  Weymouth  pine;  motto,  Wonne- 
muth  ('  Joyful  courage* ).  To-day,  Ernest  will  plant  his 
(a  Thorn  of  Christ)  on  the  way  to  the  train — homewards. 

[Translation.] 

The  Miller's  House,  Sans  Souci  (dwelling  of  the  late  Count 
Stollberg)  :  Wednesday,  early,  23rd  September. 

The  last  day  was  grand  and  fine,  not  to  be  forgotten.  I 
had  an  audience, — 'a  beautifully  calm  and  yet  troubled  hour* 
(as  the  King  afterwards  termed  it),  from  a  quarter  past  one 
till  three  o'clock.  The  statement  I  had  to  make  I  had  written 
down  in  the  morning,  between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock,  that 
there  might  be  a  minute  of  what  had  been  proposed  and 
debated.  The  King  was  quite  as  in  former  times,  in  the 
best  sense — all  his  former  openness  and  his  own  peculiar 
animation.  I  had  brought  everything  into  clear  and  distinct 
form,  and  such  were  also  his  replies:  we  understand  each 
other  fully.  We  had  just  finished,  when  three  o'clock,  his 
dinner-hour,  struck. 

To-day  the  General  Superintendent  Hofmann  is  to  be  here : 
and  I  shall  not,  till  after  the  dinner,  be  finally  dismissed. 
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To-morrow  I  wind  up  everything ;  George  accompanies  me     CHAP. 

to  Frankfort.     He  pleased  the  King  greatly.    On  Friday  the     ' 

Emperor  and  Empress  (of  Russia)  are  to  arrive.     I,  however, 
set  out  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  my  journey  home. 

You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  gardens ;  the 
system  of  sprinkling  showers  of  water  upon  them  (as  from 
the  rose  of  a  watering-pot)  keeps  everything  in  freshness  of 
verdure  and  growth.  When  one  ascends  the  nearly-finished 
buildings  on  the  hills,  to  the  highest  landing-place  in  the 
tower,  100  feet  above  the  level  ground,  one  is  astonished  by 
the  prospect;  a  fruitful  plain  with  gardens,  dwellings, churches, 
lakes,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  behind  elevations  of 
ground,  the  wide-spread  city  of  Berlin.  The  sand  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. What  best  pleases  me  is  the  Church  of  Peace,  in 
memory  of  the  time  from  1848  to  1850,  with  the  inscription, 
'  Christ  is  our  Peace.'  It  is  San  Clemente  in  every  particular, 
with  the  atrium — all  full  of  meaning  and  in  good  taste ;  an 
arcade  goes  all  round,  with  views  between  the  columns  of  the 
mirror  of  water,  with  splendid  groups  of  trees — (which  you 
would  directly  draw) — two  side  buildings  join  on,  the  one  the 
abode  of  the  Princess  Alexandrine,  the  other  the  dwelling  of 
the  pastor  with  the  school-house.  In  a  recess  is  a  Pieta  by 
Sietschl,  the  finest  I  know ;  the  mother  is  kneeling  over  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  principal  figure;  the  light  falls 
on  the  countenance,  divine  in  death. 

In  the  Pompeian  house  of  Charlottenhof  is  a  beautiful  group 
by  the  late  Henschen  of  Cassel — a  maiden  bearing  water, 
and  a  youth  who  would  willingly  help  her  under  her  burden. 
The  Castellan  has  named  them  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

To-morrow  I  shall  go  again  into  the  Picture-gallery,  and 
the  gallery  of  Casts.  You  are  right  in  saying,  we  need  from 
time  to  time  the  refreshment  of  the  sight  of  works  of  art. 
Next  spring  you  must  take  me  to  Niirnberg  and  Munich. 

[Translation.] 

The  Palace,  Berlin  :  early,  Thursday,  24th  September,  1867. 

(I  have  obtained,  at  my  earnest  request,  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor — next  to  the  apothecary's !  There  was  no  other.) 
You  know  me,  and  you  know  Berlin, — and  you  will  in  the  first 
place  believe  my  word,  that  I  had  good  reason  for  writing  so 
positively  of  my  departure  even  this  morning ;  and  now  again 
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CHAP,  to  announce,  that  I  shall  remain  at  least  this  week  !  So  it 
XVI1L  is.  The  King  had  understood  (from  a  letter  of  mine,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort)  that  I  wished  to  be 
gone — and  he  met  me  on  Monday  with  the  question,  '  Will 
you  indeed  leave  us  already  ?  '  I  replied,  *  If  your  Majesty 
has  no  farther  commands  for  me — yes.*  Whereupon,  when 
the  King  after  dinner  dismissed  me,  he  added  that '  it  would 
give  him  great  pleasure  to  find  mestill  here  on  his  return  on 
Friday.'  Therefore  I  made  my  visits  of  leave-taking : — and 
at  Groben's  in  the  evening  (whither  I  had  received  a  kind 
invitation— she  is  the  same  charming  person  as  ever)  he  said 
to  me,  the  King  had  charged  him  with  a  message  to  me,  that 
'  if  my  business  was  not  too  pressing,  he  wished  I  should 
await  his  return,  for  that  he  must  speak  to  me.'  I  answered 
Groben  with  an  explanation ;  and  observed  to  him  that  the 
King  had  not  yet  granted  me  an  audience.  '  That  he  will 
do,'  replied  Groben,  '  on  Saturday  or  Sunday ;  at  any  rate, 
when  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  is  gone.9 

I  have  been  well  all  the  time,  and  enjoying  the  number  of 
fine  and  grand  works,  and  the  company  of  men  of  art  and 
science,  which  I  have  so  long  been  without,  and  from  which 
I  had  been  almost  weaned.  George  is  delighted  that  I  give 
way  to  this  impulse  of  the  spirit.  The  friends  outdo  each 
other  in  kindness.  Employment  I  have,  more  than  I  can 
master,  in  the  Library ;  most  of  the  Museum  has  yet  to  be 
seen,  and  many  distinguished  men  are  yet  to  be  visited.  I 
have  been  to  see  Marcus  Niebuhr — in  a  ruined  condition  of 
nerves ;  he  has  a  chronic  low  fever.  Abeken's  kindness  is 
indescribable ;  the  house  of  Lepsius  is  of  all  spots  here  the 
one  I  like  best.  He  and  I  have  worked  much  together,  and 
I  think  to  the  profit  of  both. 

[Translation.] 

The  Palace,  Berlin :  Saturday,  26th  September,  1857. 

I  am  jast  come  from  a  fine  solemnity — the  consecration  of 
the  new  Hall  for  devotional  meeting  belongings,  to  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren.  This  day,  106  years  ago,  the  old  narrow  and 
dark  receptacle  was  consecrated — now  they  have  a  handsome, 
roomy,  and  well-lighted  hall.  The  King  was  present  and  all 
the  clergy  of  Berlin.  The  Pastor  Wiinsche  and  the  Deacon 
Stobwasser  had  in  the  kindest  manner  invited  me,  and  they 
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received  me  on  entering  with  much  warmth.  Count  Groben  CHAP, 
met  me  on  leaving  the  carriage,  with  the  intelligence  that  I  xvm* 
was  to  dine  to-day  with  the  Xing  at  Charlottenburg — and 
then  the  Master  of  the  Household  communicated  the  same, 
with  the  addition  that  my  son  was  invited  with  me  (an  un- 
usual distinction).  Then  we  were  directed  to  the  seats  on 
the  King's  left  hand — the  lowest  of  which  I  took,  and 
George  sat  behind  me.  Presently  an  old  man  rose  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  me,  with  a  kind  look — it  was 
Goschel,  Schmieder's  friend;  then  came  Krummacher  and 
others ;  at  length  the  King  entered  (without  the  Queen) ;  and 
an  ancient  hymn  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (similar  to  that 
beginning,  'The  Church  of  Christ *)  was  sung,  with  trom- 
bone-accompaniment. An  address  and  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion followed,  fine  and  condensed ;  but  the  crown  of  all  was 
Wiinsche's  sermon,  the  text  1  Peter  ii.  5 :  '  Ye  also,  as 
living  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priest- 
hood, to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ  * — only  lasting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes — and  what 
power !  what  solemnity !  To  every  word  I  uttered  a  joyful 
'  Amen/  and  I  believe  the  whole  assembly  must  have  done  the 
same.  One  can  only  believe,  and  preach,  what  the  Brethren 
believe  and  preach :  '  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified ; ' '  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  This  faith 
may  be  set  in  another  formulary,  another  language  may  be 
given  to  the  announcement  of  it  to  the  world :  if  only  the 
speech  and  language  of  the  Gospel  give  the  prevailing  tone, 
and  Christ  is  the  foundation  and  centre. 

My  beloved !  often  has  the  object  of  my  prayer  been  granted 
to  me ;  and  to-day  I  have  prayed  that  the  King  might  to- 
day speak  to  me.  He  was  himself  in  great  emotion,  and 
said  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  it  in  passing  out  before 
me.  I  feel  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  near  me,  and  believe  I 
could  say  to  him  such  words  of  the  spirit  as  should  reach 
his  heart, — particularly  upon  that  chief  point,  setting  the 
Church  free.     God  will  guide ! 

[Translation.] 

The  Palace,  Berlin :  Sunday  morning,  seven  o'clock, 

27th  September,  1857. 

To-day,  beloved,  I  was  to  have  been  with  you,  at  latest : 
and  as  that  is  refused  to  me,  I  must  make  myself  amends 
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CHAP,  by  sending  you,  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  henceforth  daily, 
XVIIX-  a  greeting  in  writing,  short  or  long,  clear  or  unintelligible, 
but  always  true  and  warm.  Yesterday  I  have  indeed 
spoken  with  the  King  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  requested 
audience  is  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  that  audience  will  be 
the  last;  but,  if  not,  certainly  the  last  but  one;  and  I 
shall  go  away  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  on  the 
2nd  October. 

The  dinner-party  at  Charlottenburg  had  been  arranged  by 
the  King  himself,  the  Queen  not  having  yet  returned  from 
Saxony.  Humboldt  and  Groben  sat  on  each  side  of  him ; 
opposite  to  him  myself,  with  Abeken  on  the  right  and  George 
on  the  left ;  the  remainder  were  the  aides-de-camp ;  next  to 
George  was  the  son  of  the  late  Minister  Count  Stollberg,  and 
I  could  not  but  reflect,  how  much  more  desirable  a  life  George 
has,  as  a  free  man,  than  the  son  of  the  Count.  The  King, 
when  I  presented  George,  remembered  him  but  slightly,  until 
I  mentioned  that  he  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  and 
showing  Badowitz  over  London  and  travelling  with  him  in 
England — and  then  he  asked  him  about  his  country-abode, 
and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  him.  When  the  dinner  was 
over,  then  came  the  great  moment.  The  King  went  into  the 
recess  of  a  window,  and  let  Groben  relate  something  to  him — 
then  he  came  towards  me,  and  (following  good  advice)  I 
seized  the  initiative,  and  reminded  His  Majesty  that  I  had 
petitioned  for  one  audience.  i  I  have  every  day  thought  of 
it,'  he  said ;  *  but  it  was  never  possible.'  *  Perhaps  to-day  ? ' 
I  enquired.  *  Yes,  truly,'  said  he,  '  were  it  not  that  I  must 
go  with  the  Queen  to  the  jubilee  of  an  old  actor,  who  to-day 
makes  his  last  appearance.  But  it  might  be  on  Tuesday,  at 
Sans  Souci.'  c  Might  it  take  place  before  dinner  ? '  I  en- 
quired. '  That  would  be  best,'  said  he ;  '  we  will  try  to  make 
it  possible.'  With  a  few  words  I  now  indicated  the  subjects 
I  desired  to  treat — and  thus  the  ice  was  broken ;  I  had  an 
important  preparatory  audience  in  the  window-recess.  The 
King's  heart  met  mine  again ;  and  I  think  I  now  compre- 
hend how  things  stand.  Thus  did  six  o'clock  come  upon  us ; 
when  I  with  George  drove  to  the  Grimms  and  Bekker,  who 
dwell  on  the  same  floor.  Bekker  was  at  first  not  visible ;  and 
at  Grimm's  I  succeeded  in  evoking  the  soul  of  the  house, — 
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the  wife ;  she  is  fall  of  life,  and  life-giving,  though  advanced     £ v^t" 

in  years.     She  told  me  that  she  had  made  Bekker  not  only     1 

speak,  but  laugh.  He  had  once  said,  '  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  spoken  these  three  years.'  Soon  the  group  divided, 
and  she  talked  to  George,  while  I  drew  close  to  the  two 
brothers,  and  we  entered  upon  our  favourite  learned  discus- 
sions. That  was  a  pleasure  !  With  the  Grimms  one  is  ever 
grasping  into  a  copious  treasure-store.  Presently  we  came 
to  Luther,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible — and  probably 
we  should  still  be  sitting  there,  had  not  Bekker  let  me  know 
that  he  was  come  home.  His  wife  (showing  her  Spanish 
blood)  keeps  as  handsome  as  ever;  the  son  has  grown  up 
finely,  and  studies  law  at  Greifswalde.  Bekker  himself  has 
recovered  the  heavy  loss  of  the  savings  of  his  life,  and  works 
again  with  spirit ;  his  conversation  dwelt  upon  you,  and  your 
never-to-be-forgotten  mother.  Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  I 
drove  with  George  to  von  der  Heydt's ;  we  passed  an  agree- 
able evening  there.  You  will  receive  the  i  Kladderadatsch,' 
and  understand  the  allusions.  Merlin  and  Christian  Josias, 
parodied  from  Gothe's  Faust,  is  witty.  Arthur  Stanley  is 
here,  and  we  must  catch  him  to  take  him  with  us  to  Lepsius. 
I  work  daily  in  the  Library — which  is  a  great  pleasure. 
Altogether,  it  would  be  delightful  to  live  at  Berlin,  if  one 
could  only  pass  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  the  summer  in  the 
country;  not  otherwise,  and  therefore  not  at  all!  I  have 
seen  Cornelius's  Cartoons  —  that  for  the  Campo  Santo  is 
magnificent,  and  that  for  the  Altar-piece  intolerable ;  it  will 
never  be  executed.  I  fail  not  to  take  rest,  and  let  them  take 
care  of  me. 

The  Palace,  Berlin :  Monday,  28th  September,  1867. 
[Translation.]  Three  o'clock  afternoon. 

My  intercourse  with  you  to-day  takes  place  later  than 
usual.  Yesterday,  I  had  a  fine  afternoon:  with  Lepsius 
I  worked  (after  we  had  been  to  church)  two  hours  before 
dinner  at  Egyptian  chronology,  after  which  we  had  a  cheer- 
ful meal,  Arthur  Stanley  (who  was  delightful)  being  of  the 
party,  and  also  Abeken.  Then  we  went  to  Strauss,  and  later 
to  the  admirable  Hofmann :  then  to  Olfers,  till  half-past  ten. 
To-day,  Bokh  has  brought  me  the  diploma  as  an  actual 
Member  of  the  Academy,  on  the  strength  of  which  I  may 
give  lectures  in  every  Prussian  University.     In  the  Library 

VOL.   II.  Q  G 
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CHAP.     I  worked  for  two  hours ;  then  went  to  the  excellent  Nitsch. 
xvm  . 

1     There  remains  nothing  now  but  the  family  dinner  at  Pertz's, 

at  four  o'clock,  and  the  theatre  (to  see  '  Cymbeline')  at  half- 
past  six.  The  King's  wish  was  to  have  the  '  Orpheus '  of 
Gluck  performed  for  me,  but  it  will  not  take  place.  All  things 
are  ready  for  my  journey  on  Friday.  To-morrow  is  the  de- 
cisive day.  I  made  my  solemn  determination  yesterday  in 
church,  absolutely  to  give  over  into  the  hands  of  God  whether 
I  should  now  act  in  the  great  concern,  or  not.  *  If  it  be 
good,  so  let  it  be;  if  not,  tear  Thou  the  web ! '  What  I 
have  to  say — what  I  can  offer  to  do,  and  what  not — I  know: 
but  whether  it  be  God's  will  that  now,  under  the  present 
ruling  circumstances  and  persons,  the  great  work  should  be 
undertaken, — that  God  alone  knows,  and  He  will  show  me 
the  way.     I  remain  in  reflection  and  doubt. 

My  travelling  plan  remains  as  before.  Saturday  early, 
9  40,  at  Frankfort,  there  to  rest,  and  see  Schopenhauer,  the 
Stadler  Museum,  the  Ariadne,  and  the  Maine.  Could  you 
not  come  to  meet  me  at  Frankfort,  and  we  could  see  all 
this  together  P     Now  I  commend  you  to  God  ! 

I  have  yet  a  good  half  hour  to  spare  for  sleep.  This 
evening,  at  half-past  nine,  Abeken  comes  to  me  to  tea. 

Eternally  yours,  Josiab. 

The  Palace,  Berlin :  Tuesday,  early,  quarter-past  seren, 
[Translation.]  Michaelmas-day,  1857. 

The  day  is  come !  I  am  invited  to  Sans  Souci,  to  come  bj 
the  twelve  o'clock  train,  because  His  Majesty  wishes  to  speak 
to  me  before  dinner.  There  is  much  to  be  considered  yet ; 
from  eight  to  nine,  Trendelnburg  will  be  with  me  for  that 
purpose.  I  can  therefore  only  give  you  a  sign  of  life,  be- 
loved !  I  go  to  my  work  fresh,  and  firm  in  heart  to  my 
Sunday's  vow. 

'Cymbeline'  is  a  wonderful  piece,  but  too  much  was 
omitted.  Imagine  that  the  lovely  little  Fiihr,  who  interested 
us  in  London,  is  now  established  here.  She  played  Imogen 
charmingly.  Your  Josias. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  the  same  day ,  from  George  Bunseiu 

My  deabest  Mother, — One  must  give  over  one's  hopes 
and  fears  into  the  Almighty's  hands,   and  just  rest  there. 
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One  of  two  things  may  be  feared, — either  that  my  father     ^^ 

should  be  entangled  again  in  the  belief  that  something  will     1 " 

be  done ;  or  else,  that  he  should  break  oft*  in  a  manner 
which  would  leave  a  sting.  The  former  fear  is  countenanced 
by  the  general  experience  of  all  who  have  entered  that  magic 
circle ;  the  latter  apprehension  springs  with  me  from  observ- 
ing the  independence  of  mind  and  hatred  of  incoherence 
which  are  now  predominant.  My  dear  father  is  now  sketch- 
ing out  what  he  wishes  to  say  to  the  King ;  it  has  all  been 
well  matured  in  thought  and  conversation.  Of  course, 
latitude  is  left  as  regards  the  main  point,  viz.,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  there  to  say  and  do  what  the  spirit 
bids  at  the  moment.  Truly  glad  I  am  of  all  these  days 
having  intervened;  they  have  given  time  for  the  weighty 
consideration, — does  he  really  mean  to  do  it? 

On  my  dear  father's  health  I  say  nothing  that  can  surprise 
you  when  I  speak  of  his  constant  difficulty  in  walking,  and 
of  the  evil  consequences  in  this  respect  of  every  meal, 
especially  dinner.  His  general  appearance  is  to  me  that  of 
mental  fatigue;  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  this  stay  at 
Berlin,  in  spite  of  its  many  excitements,  may  have  acted  as 
a  rest  to  the  over-strained  mind.  He  certainly  needs  and 
seeks  physical  rest  a  great  deal  more  than  he  used  to  do  this 
summer.     His  disposition  is  invariably  cheerful  and  kind. 

Bunsen  toViis  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

The  Palace,  Berlin :  Thursday,  early,  1st  October,  1867. 

The  anchor  is  lifted,  my  beloved,  and  the  vessel  of  my 
life  is  directed  longingly  to  you,  and  Charlottenberg. 

The  King  yesterday  afternoon,  after  a  long  and  affectionate 
embrace,  dismissed  me  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  This 
whole  day,  however,  is  devoted  to  his  affairs.  To-morrow, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  we  steam  off  towards  Leipzig,  the 
rest  remains  as  settled.  We  shall  arrive  at  Frankfort  just 
at  the  time  of  Olympia's  wedding.    God  bless  the  dear  child ! 

I  part  from  the  King  and  from  Berlin  as  I  wish  and  pray 
to  depart  from  this  earth — as  on  the  calm  still  evening  of 
a  long  beautiful  summer's  day. 

This  day  we  have  a  leave-taking  dinner  at  Abeken's,  the  lov- 
ing and  amiable  friend.    I  think  he  will  come  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

o  o  2 
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xvffi  Bunsen  to  a  Daughter ~in-Law. 

The  Palace,  Berlin :  19th  September,  1857. 

.  .  .  As  to  details,  you  must  make  E.  give  them  in 
person :  I  will  only  say  here,  that  there  were  those  days  in 
which  I  was  attacked,  assailed,  discussed ;  and  when  both 
E.  and  6.  were  fully  occupied  as  well  as  I  myself,  and  E.  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  came  off  victoriously. 
The  satisfaction  has  been  as  splendid  as  the  attack  was  ill- 
judged.  Wherever  I  go,  the  Berlin  public  has  its  eye  upon 
me,  and  I  think  I  read  in  their  faces  the  expression  of  their 
sympathy  in  my  having  such  aides-de-camp  as  no  King  has — 
sons,  friends,  advisers,  and  true  supporters.  The  eight  days  I 
have  pasteed  here  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  my  life. 

The  following  was  found  among  Bunsen's  papers : — 

Leave-talcing  from  Berlin. 
[Translation.] 

The  Palace,  Berlin  :  Friday  morning,  five  o'clock ; 

2nd  Oetober,  1857. 

Praised  be  Thou,  Eternal  God,  the  God  of  faithfulness  and 
truth,  Thou  that  art  All-merciful  and  All- wise,  that  Thou  hast 
stifled  the  struggle  of  my  heart,  and  quenched  its  bitterness : 
that  Thou  hast  led  me  hither  against  my  will ;  and  that  Thou 
hast  wrought  great  things,  contrary  to  expectation,  and  be- 
yond all  wish.  Thy  congregation  in  Christ  will  be  planted 
amid  this  people,  that  general  freedom  may  flourish  on  the 
consecrated  soil; — this  Royal  House  and  this  nation  will  be 
reconciled.  *  Christ  is  our  peace/  in  truth.  The  period  of 
Thy  kingdom,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit,  of  love,  and  of 
freedom,  will  come  near,  and  Thy  everlasting  Gospel  will  be 
preached  through  all  the  earth.  '  The  yoke  of  the  oppressor 
is  broken,  and  Thy  eye  of  love  shines  into  all  lands.  Halle- 
lujah !  * 

My  tent  Thou  wilt  place  for  me  near  my  children,  in  the 
country  of  my  choice,  where  my  bones  may  rest  beside  those 
of  Niebuhr — should  it  be  Thy  will  that  Thy  work  should 
prosper  by  my  hands. 

But  do  Thon,  0  Lord,  remain  my  succour  and  defence, 
and  Thy  will  alone  be  done,  to  Thy  glory,  and  to  the  for- 
warding of  Thy  holy  kingdom,  Thou  that  livest  in  eternity ! 
Amen! 
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Present  position  of  the  matter.  xvm 

[Translation.]  

The  Palace,  Berlin :  Friday  morning,  2nd  October,  1867. 

1.  The  foundation  is  laid — the  bridge  is  constructed — the 
seed  is  sown — the  spur  is  applied.     But  no  more. 

2.  That  which  has  been  proposed  can  alone  become  reality, 
under  an  unalterable  and  firm  will  and  rule. 

3.  This  must  now  be  worked  out,  agreed  upon,  and  con- 
sidered with  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

4.  Meanwhile,  will  Easter,  1858,  come  round? 

5.  The  beginning  of  execution  must  be  made  in  1858  in 
the  Rhine  province,  or  at  least  prepared  there.  There  alone 
is  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  has  blossomed. 

6.  Before  hand  is  laid  on  the  work,  each  article  must  be 
paragraphed. 

7.  (Concerns  persons  to  be  placed  in  office.)    .     .     . 

8.  I  must  undertake  no  office,  but  seek  a  firm  place  in  the 
Rhine-land,  cum  otio  et  dignitate,  compatible  with  the  Bible- 
work. 

9.  If  it  be  God's  will  that  this  now  be  accomplished,  this 
is  the  way — His  will  be  done  ! 

The  notes  made  by  Bunsen  on  the  subjects  treated, 
and  the  observations  uttered  by  the  King,  during  that 
remarkable  interview  of  two  hours  which  he  obtained 
on  the  last  day  of  September  1857,  shall  be  withheld,  as 
not  essential  to  the  purpose  of  conveying  an  image  of 
his  life  and  character ;  as  neither  communicating  a  new 
feature  of  the  singular  relation  subsisting  between  those 
two  jnen,  nor  materially  strengthening  impressions 
already  given.  The  two  Extracts,  just  given,  of  de- 
votional effusion  and  of  sober  reflection,  will  show  that 
Bunsen  had  not  relinquished  his  life's  habit  of  hoping, 
and  yet  that  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  an  instinctive 
perception  that  the  measure  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
heart — the  independent  self-government  of  Evangelical 
communities— was  not  intended  to  be  granted  by  the 
King :  however  he  might,  in  affectionate  indulgence  to 
the  convictions  of  Bunsen,  refrain  from  summing  up 
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chap,    decisively  the  result  of  the  sentiments  which  he  suffered 

xvm-     to  transpire. 

Two  subjects,  apparently  distinct,  had  been  emphati- 
cally commended  to  Bunsen's  conscientious  contempla- 
tion by  the  King,  not  only  often  and  urgently  in  earlier 
years,  but  with  peculiar  energy  on  the  repeated  though 
short  occasions  of  conference  during  this  last  occasion  of 
cordial  intercourse — the  proper  style  of  architecture  for 
the  national  and  metropolitan  church,  so  long  a  favourite 
design  with  the  King,  and  the  form  of  government  for 
the  community  of  living  intelligence,  or  the  Church  in 
the  spiritual  sense,  These  two  subjects  Bunsen,  in  his 
own  commentary  upon  the  King's  expressed  intentions, 
studiously  interwove  into  one — arguing  that  a  congre- 
gation constituted  on  a  free  and  rational,  and  therefore 
Christian,  system,  would  itself  expand  into  the  form  best 
suited  to  its  public  worship,  and,  unshackled  by  any 
architectural  forms  merely  traditional,  would  assemble 
from  all  sides  to  meet  round  the  central  altar-table,  or 
tnble  of  communion,  there  to  offer  the  one  only  sacrifice 
of  the  Christian — his  reasonable  soul  and  free  will — 
when  partaking  of  the  symbols  commemorative  of  the 
death  and  of  the  ever-living  presence  of  Christ. 

Bunsen  having  returned  home  after  this  period  of 
deep  interest,  on  the  3rd  October  (the  very  day  of  the 
King's  mortal  seizure,  which  was  not  publicly  known 
till  later),  had  not  long  rested  from  the  manifold  fatigues 
and  excitement  of  the  three  weeks  at  Berlin,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  set  out  towards  Coblentz  on  31st 
October,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  the  hotel  at 
Mainz  on  that  day : — 

[Translation.] 

I  asked  myself  the  question,  just  as  the  train  rolled  away 
with  me,  whether  I  had  taken  leave  of  you,  beloved !  and  was 
compelled  to  answer,  No !  How  that  could  happen  I  can 
only  so  explain,  that  I  have  the  impression  as  a  thing  of 
course,  when  you  do  not  drive  with  me,  that  I  shall  be  with 
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you  again  in  a  few  hours.     I  cannot  figure  to  myself  living     CHAP. 
at  a  distance  from  you.    But  now  forgive  the  carelessness  !         xvm. 

I  had  a  charming  drive,  and  am  looking  towards  a  yet 
finer.  Much  have  I  thought  out  meanwhile !  All  right ! 
God  will  let  it  be,  if  it  is  good.  By  steam  to  Riidesheim, 
then  to  Bingen— either  by  steamer  or  by  post-horses !  I  am 
in  for  it.  For  the  last  two  days  Father  Rhine  threatens  to 
be  no  longer  able  to  bear  vessels. 

[Translation.]  The  Palace,  Coblentz :  two  o'clock,  afternoon, 

Sunday,  1st  November,  1867. 

I  fear  this  letter  will  come  instead  of  myself  on  Tuesday. 
Spite  of  post-horses  I  did  not  arrive  till  half-past  nine  ;  and 
although  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  conversation  was 
carried  on,  I  am  still  to-day  up  to  the  ears  in  business.  I 
have  to  work  here  still  to-morrow  early.  Eheineck  I  must 
give  up. 

R 

The  reasons  which  caused  this  interview  with  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  to 
be  desired  and  commanded,  belong  to  that  under  or 
rather  upper  current  of  thought  and  labour,  which  ac- 
companied, broke  into,  and  overruled  the  literary  occu- 
pations of  Bunsen's  retirement  from  public  business. 
The  high  interest  and  gratification,  as  well  as  distinc- 
tion, of  being  invited  for  the  purpose  of  confidential  con- 
versation with  the  present  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia, 
whether  at  Baden  or  Coblentz,  occurred  in  the  course 
of  every  year  spent  at  Heidelberg :  but  the  last-mentioned 
journey  and  visit  at  the  Palace  of  Coblentz,  at  a  time  and 
season  so  inconvenient,  are  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  to  be  informed  in 
detail  of  the  subject-matter  of  Bunsen's  last  important 
intercourse  with  the  King  at  Berlin.  The  foregoing 
extracts,  insignificant  in  themselves,  are  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  picture  of  a  life  so  full 
of  variety  of  strain  on  the  mental  faculties.  The  inter- 
ruption of  literary  labours  seriously  retarded  the  pub- 
lication of  a  large  portion,  long  since  nearly  ready,  of 
each   of  the   works  in  hand;   but  interruption  more 
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chap,  serious  resulted  from  the  large  proportion  of  days  of 
XV1IL  illness  in  the  following  winter.  The  lengthening  out 
of  a  fine  autumn  continued  the  possibility  of  air  and 
exercise,  so  as  to  carry  Bunsen  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
health,  and  in  full  activity  of  occupation,  through  De- 
cember and  into  the  new  year ;  but  the  winter  severity 
of  January  laid  him  low  with  one  of  the  too  well-known 
attacks  of  gastric  disorders  and  harassing  cough,  which 
hung  upon  him  until  relief  was  brought  by  the  warm 
air  of  spring.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  extracts  of  letters, 
that  visions  of  removal  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
cheered  the  days  of  darkness ;  and  by  the  end  of  March, 
the  long-desired  commencement  of  the  publication  of  the 
^Bibelwerk '  brought  with  it  the  means,  which  were  essen- 
tial, to  allow  of  his  indulging  in  a  journey  to  the  South, 
and  in  a  six  months'  residence  there,  without  giving  up 
Charlottenberg. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

JOURNEYS  TO  BERLIN  AND  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

ELEVATION  OF  BUNSEN  TO  THE  PEERAGE — RENAN— LORD  DERBY'S  ADMINIS- 
TRATION— INDIA  BILL  —  DEATH  OP  NETCOMM  —  BTJNSEN's  RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS — VISIT  TO  BADEN— AFFAIR  OP  RASTADT — DR.  m'cOSH'S  INTER- 
VIEW WITH  BUN8EN— BtJNSEN's  OPINIONS  ON  CLAIRVOYANCE — VISIT  TO 
BERLIN — THE  PRINCE  REGENT  —  BUNSEN  TAKES  HIS  SEAT  IN  THE 
PRUSSIAN  HOUSE  OF  PEERS — JOURNEY  TO  GENEVA  AND  THE  SOUTH  OF 
FRANCE— CANNES — DEATH  OF  TOCQUEVILLE — '  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  ' — CAM- 
PAIGN OF  1859 — PRUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA — SYMPATHY  WITH  ITALY — 
IRRITATION  IN  SOUTHERN  GERMANY  —  VISIT  TO  PARIS — RETURN  TO 
CANNES — COMMERCIAL  TREATY  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND — LETTER  TO 
KENAN    AND  TO    MR.     REVLLLE. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son.  CHAP. 

[Translation.]  ^ 

Charlottenberg :  Wednesday,  7th  October,  1857. 

I  had  only  just  placed  my  books  and  papers  in  order,  and 
had  set  my  own  work  and  that  of  my  expectant  fellow- 
labourers  agoing,  when  your  much  longed-for  letter  came  to 
hand ;  and  thus  I  reply  at  the  moment. 

First,  be  assured,  that  among  all  things  good  and  desirable 
that  the  journey  has  brought  me,  your  cherishing  love  and 
cheerful  devotedness  to  me,  even  in  the  midst  of  your  own 
sorrow,  has  formed  the  culminating  point  of  brightness  during 
the  whole  of  this  late  remarkable  portion  of  my  life.  Your 
faithful  affection  is  the  strong  arm  upon  which  I  lean  and 
find  support,  now  and  in  future:  for  which,  may  God's  richest 
blessing  attend  you ! 

My  general  impression  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
things,  is — 

1st — No  singleness  of  purpose,  and  therefore  no  clearness. 

2nd — No  chance  of  success,  except  by  miracle. 

To  these  observations  belongs  '  Never  mind  ! '  in  English, 
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CHAP,     and  '  Sursum  corda '  in  a  Christian  sense  ;  and  both,  with 
XIX-       God's  help,  can  my  heart  furnish. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  above,  Bun6en  was  not 
aware  of  the  serious  character  of  the  attack  from  which 
Frederick  William  IV.  never  recovered.  His  remarks, 
therefore,  apply  to  a  state  of  affairs  which,  in  fact,  had 
passed  away.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  real 
condition  of  the  King  was  not  fully  stated  at  once  to  the 
public  after  the  stroke  of  the  3rd  October. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

21  et  October,  1857. 

What  a  melancholy  complication  at  Berlin !  and  how 
consolatory  for  me,  to  have  seen  the  King  once  more 
in  entire  affection  and  cheerfulness  !  No  one  at  Berlin  be- 
lieves in  the  possibility  of  his  recovery,  or  that  he  should 
ever  again  sustain  the  weight  of  government.  The  public 
amuses  itself  with  reports  as  to  my  future  position  at  Ber- 
lin ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  on  the  subject,  except  that  I 
shall  never  again  accept  office.  At  Berlin  I  saw  almost  all 
my  theological  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  made  many 
valuable  new  acquaintances.  It  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  have  seen  how  much  kindness  and  respect  was  shown 
to  me  on  all  sides,  and  particularly  by  the  people  of  Berlin.  I 
am  now  again  deep  in  my  work — the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Bibelwerk '  has  been  retarded  one  month  by 
my  Berlin  journey.  At  Leipzig  I  saw  the  first  sheets  struck 
oft*  (stereotyped). 

2nd  December. — The  King  is  physically  better,  but  his 
memory  returns  only  occasionally  for  short  intervals  ;  not  in 
the  most  distant  manner  can  they  speak  to  him  on  business  ; 
the  cord  once  snapped  cannot  be  restored.  This  condition 
has  only  so  far  affected  my  outward  condition,  as  that  the 
King,  without  my  knowledge,  on  3rd  October  (the  very  last 
day  of  his  reigning,  and  giving  his  signature)  commanded 
and  executed  my  elevation  to  the  Peerage.  The  matter  was 
an  object  of  long  negotiation  and  correspondence,  ever  since 
1844,  when  I,  in  commission  from  the  King,  made  out  a  sys- 
tem as  to  the  increase  of  the  order  of  nobles.     Since  then,  I 
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have  declined  to  accept  any  proposal  which  should  stand  in  CHAP, 
contradiction  to  the  principles  therein  set  down,  in  all  essen- 
tial  points  answering  to  the  English  system.  Again,  in  1856 
did  the  King  make  me  a  proposal,  which  again  I  declined. 
I  have  the  proofs  in  hand,  that  the  King,  on  the  3rd 
October,  desired  to  do  something,  which,  according  to  those 
principles,  I  could  accept,  and  therefore  under  given  circum- 
stances must  have  accepted.  But  the  Minister  with  whom 
the  affair  rested  knew  nothing  of  that.  All  this  has  cost 
me  much  writing,  and  some  vexation. 

6th  December. — One  is  ever  strengthened  and  exalted  in 
spirit  by  the  spectacle  of  what  is  right  and  good  in  action, 
for  we  behold  what  God  has  placed  in  the  heart  of  man, 
which  Self  and  the  World  are  ever  seeking  to  diminish  and 
steal  away.  The  Good  and  True  must  triumph  in  the  world, 
because  the  world  is  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  not  that 
of  the  Evil  Principle.  One  can  but  love  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  wherever  one  perceives  it ;  but  how  great  the  bless- 
ing of  finding  it  among  those  we  value,  and  with  whom  we 
are  in  life-connection ! 

I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  high  position  of  your  house  of 
business,  because  I  ever  hold  in  honour  the  name  of  Schwabe, 
the  founder,  and  because  I  expected  no  less.  If  I  mistake 
not,  England  is  already  well  over  the  crisis,  and  its  conse- 
quences will  be  beneficial.  On  the  Continent  it  is  just  be- 
ginning. What  a  consolation  to  perceive  the  good  feeling 
between  labourers  and  employers !  and  how  changed  since 
1845! 

The  business  of  the  Peerage  as  regarding  myself  is  at  a 
stand-still.  I  cannot  refuse,  but  also  I  cannot  accept,  with- 
out some  security  for  not  being  drawn  into  contradiction  with 
my  own  political  principles.  The  King  alone  could  remove 
my  doubt,  and  he  is  not  in  possession  of  his  faculties !  What 
a  depth  of  suffering  for  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  of  the 
best  intentions ! 

30th  December. — We  have  passed  cheerful  and  tranquil 
Christmas-days.  What  a  Christmas-gift  of  God  was  the 
Relief  of  Lucknow ! 
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chap.         The  patent  of  nobility  referred  to  in  the  preceding 

L     letter  was  granted  by  King  Frederick  William  IV.  on 

the  3rd  October,  1857,  a  few  hours  before  the  seizure 
which  deprived  him  of  his  faculties.  Thus,  by  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  the  last  act  of  His  Majesty's 
reign  was  to  confer  this  merited  honour  and  reward 
upon  his  attached  Minister  and  faithful  friend.  The 
following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Bunsen 
to  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  in  reply  to  the  congratulations 
addressed  to  him  on  this  occasion : — 

[Translation.] 

Chaxlottenberg :  13th  January,  1858. 

I  have  endured  the  elevation  in  rank,  as  I  endured  my 
birth  into  the  world ;  having,  however,  fought  it  off,  according 
to  my  long  declared  principles,  in  so  far  as  submission  thereto 
might  imply  want  of  respect  towards  my  own  proper  condi- 
tion, which  is  that  of  the  cultivated  middle  class ;  or  because 
an  absurdity  of  pretension  might  be  attributed  to  myself. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son* 
[Translation.] 

Cbarlottenberg :  29th  January,  1858. 

The  course  of  events  is  dragging  down  Napoleon  III.  He 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  military-clerical-police  direc- 
tion, and  has  declared  war  against '  ideas,'  on  account  of  an 
abominable  attempt  at  assassination.  The  whole  of  France 
divided  among  five  commanders,  and  declared  under  con- 
tinuous martial  law,  in  case  of  any  movement,  ipso  facto, 
without  awaiting  telegrams !  All  so-called  impiete  to  be  per- 
secuted by  the  police  !  What  a  curse  is  annexed  to  imperial 
despotism !  The  Emperor's  real  danger  lay  not  in  the 
attack  of  the  14th,  but  in  his  speech  on  the  18th.  Will  no 
one  in  Germany  utter  the  truth  ? 

Sist  March. — The  saying  of  Schulze  Bodmer  (which  ori- 
ginated at  Heidelberg)  is  going  the  round  of  Paris: — 
'  L9  attentat  a  parfaitement  reussi  ;  VEmpereur  a  perdu  la  teteJ* 

How  bad  and  absurd  is  the  EUenborough  India  Bill !  To 
gain  over  London  and  the  other  trading  cities,  and  the  Radi- 
cals, and  to  bribe  Parliament,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  English  Constitution !     proposing  to 
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deprive  the  Crown  of  the  Executive  power,  and  of  the  adminis-  CHAP, 
tration  therefore  of  the  responsible  Ministers,  and  bestow  XIX- 
them  on  the  legislative  body,  which  might  just  as  well  have 
the  nomination  to  all  other  colonial  offices !  But  Parliament 
will  not  take  the  bait.  Bright  and  Roebuck  have  spoken  as 
Conservatives.  The  article  in  the  Times  pronounces  a  verdict 
on  the  plan.  Fox  once  made  a  similar  proposal,  not  going  so 
far  as  the  present  project  of  Parliamentary  elections  instead 
of  Government  nominations,  which  caused  the  destruction  of 
his  Bill  and  of  his  Administration ;  yet  he  was  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  his  party — but  the  present  Tories  !  I  have  had  a 
letter,  saying,  i  The  Ministry  will  be  out  on  the  19th ;  the 
palpable  absurdities  of  the  Bill  struck  the  whole  House.' 
So  Palmerston  will  return,  and  Lord  John,  too,  I  hope  ! 

How  I  rejoice  that  you  courageously  start  with  writing  ! 
That  is  the  only  way.  Whether  the  first  cast  succeeds  or 
not,  if  the  spirit  urges  it  must  have  its  way.  Mediae  in  res  I 
One  cannot  make  research  to  good  purpose,  without  having 
first  placed  a  forming  hand  upon  the  object. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

January,  1858. 

I  would  charge  you  to  seek  out  and  bring  with  you  from 
Berlin  all  those  popular  and  classical  writings  of  the  blind, 
but  most  clear-seeing,  Professor  Adolph  Miiller,  treating  of 
the  battles  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1756  and  1757;  they 
are  a  refreshment,  and  will  delight  your  boy.  In  that  book 
versions  are  introduced,  from  an  evidently  military  epic,  in 
popular  tone  and  phraseology,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
which  I  never  heard.     Pray  enquire  about  it. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

30th  January. 

Surely  you  will  have  guessed  that  I  have  been  laid  up  by  the  * 
influenza.  I  can  only  to-day  write  two  lines,  that  you  may 
not  first  learn  from  the  newspaper  that  the  King  has  made  me 
a  Peer  of  Prussia,  with  seat  in  the  Upper  House  as  Baron 
(Freiherr).  This  is  a  triumph  of  progress  in  the  English 
direction.  The  Court  party  wanted  to  make  me  pass  through 
a  preparatory  stage  of  ordinary  noblesse  (Junkerthum) — but  I 
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CHAP,  insisted  on  giving  up  the  whole,  or  that  a  creation  should  take 
XIX-  place,  as  was  done  by-Queen  Victoria  in  the  case  of  Macau- 
lay,  and  that  I  should  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  was  the  King's  intention  in  October,  but  his  illness  made 
its  execution  impossible,  until  fourteen  days  ago,  when  the 
Prince  Regent  himself  made  some  enquiry  on  the  subject. 
The  King  interrupted  the  Prince  with  the  words,  *  Just  that, 
and  nothing  less,  did  I  intend ;'  and  he  then  went  through 
the  whole  transaction  with  great  clearness,  and  remembered 
further  that  he  had  desired  to  grant  my  son  Ernest  ('  on 
account  of  his  services  to  the  Royal  Legation  in  London  *) 
the  rank  of  a  Counsellor  of  Legation.  He  showed  himself 
cheerful  and  pleased  that  the  thing  should  now  be  brought  in 
order  by  the  Prince. 

28th  February. — I  admire   your   courage,  to   be  willing 

to  read yourself !     He  is  a  power,  being  the  only  one 

of  his  nation  understanding  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages altogether.  His  education  among  the  Jesuits  has 
rendered  him  an  unbeliever,  as  was  the  case  with  Voltaire, 
with  whom  he  has  much  in  common,  especially  keenness  and 
clearness  of  intelligence,  although  not  equal  wit  and  imagi- 
nation. 

I  cannot  agree  in  your  opinion  as  to  recent  political  events. 
H  the  eighty  Liberals,  who  made  Lord  Derby  Minister,  have 
acted  honestly,  the  English  history  for  100  years  gives  no  such 
instance  of  folly.  It  is  the  Great  Blunder !  But  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  so  political  and  intelligent  a  nation  as 
the  English  can  for  a  few  weeks,  and  an  English  Parliament 
for  one  evening,  have  become  suddenly  mad !  Because  Pal- 
merston,  having  become  unpopular,  gave  a  haughty  answer 
to  those  who,  sharing  the  general  and  intelligible  popular 
feeling,  roused  by  French  Ministerial  impertinences — the 
folly  of  Persigny,  and  the  asperities  of  Walewski,  took  upon 
themselves  to  ask  him  reasonable  questions — they  suddenly 
throw  out  the  Bill,  which  by  an  unexampled  majority  had 
been  read  for  the  first  time  a  few  days  before !  which  Bill 
afforded  not  only  no  advantage  to  despotism,  but  was  cal- 
culated to  fill  up  a  void  in  legislation,  neither  logical  nor 
honourable  to  English  jurisprudence.  But  how  will  this 
end?  The  Queen  will  never  consent  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  at  such  a  time  of  excitement,  and  under  such 
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circumstances ;  and  the  present  Parliament  cannot  so  act     CHAP 

as  entirely  to  stultify  itself.     Public  opinion  already  per-     1 

ceives  the  act  to  have  been  inconsiderate ;  in  short,  the  Times 
in  my  opinion  speaks  common  sense.  Lord  Derby  will 
hardly  remain  in  for  three  months ;  and  then  a  modified  Mi- 
nistry will  be  formed  under  Palmerston,  with  Clarendon,  Sir 
G.  Grey,  Sir  C.  Wood,  and  perhaps  Lord  John — to  the  great 
advantage  of  Palmerston,  who  can  thus  retrieve  his  fault. 
But  meanwhile  all  goes  wrong.  Lord  Cowley's  despatch  is 
a  noble  courageous  work,  a  dignified  deed. 

VSth  March. — Palmerston  needed  receiving  a  lesson,  and 
his  Ministry  could  not  remain  as  it  was.  But  English 
practical  wisdom,  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  will  bring 
all  into  the  right  track  again ;  still  the  horizon  of  European 
politics  is  very  dark ! 

dlst  March. — The  accounts  of  Neukomm  are  sad.  Pray 
send  the  enclosed  lines  to  him.  That  dear,  high-minded 
friend ! 

The  new  Ministry  in  England  will  not  outlive  the  19th 
April !  Ellenborough  has  overturned  the  Cabinet.  Bright 
and  Roebuck  have  spoken  out  the  real  truth — it  is  a  Tory 
Cabinet  which  proposes  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  its  constitu- 
tional rights  of  nomination,  and  throw  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  legislative  body  ;  and  even  would  bribe  the  five  commer- 
cial towns  by  popular  elections.  But  neither  Parliament  nor 
nation  will  take  the  bait.  I  hope  Palmerston  and  Russell 
will  unite,  and  naturally  take  in  fresh  blood  from  the  Left.  In 
short,  the  comedy  of  errors  is  over  !  Honour  to  my  venerable 
friend  John  Bull ! 

Sunday  after  Easter,  April,  1858. — I  know  not  for  what 
treasure  I  would  give  up  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my 
last  proof  of  friendship — the  letter  of  farewell  to  Neukomm — 
which  an  inward  voice  urged  me  to  write  and  send  on  that 
day,  should,  by  your  kind  care  and  quickness  of  despatch, 
have  arrived  just  in  time.  It  is  soothing  to  think  that  a 
dying  friend  should  have  departed  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  affection  expressed  for  him,  and  perhaps  also  impressed 
by  the  serious  and  tranquillising  reflections  and  aspirations 
after  the  rest  in  God,  which  accompanied  those  expressions. 
The  deep  and  high  meaning  of  those  three  last  words 
uttered  by  him  will  ever  remain  in  my  mind.     A  fine  and 
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CHAP,  m*6  specimen  of  humanity  has  in  him  vanished  away  from 
XIX.  among  us.  Much  is  required  to  work  out  a  real  human 
character — cultivation  outward  and  inward,  of  the  mind  and 
faculties,  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  understanding  of  him- 
self and  his  position ;  but  not  less  to  form  the  real  artist. 
The  mere  artistical  training  is  difficult,  and  the  inward  still 
more  than  the  outward ;  and  how  many  of  the  professors  of 
the  art  more  especially  of  feeling — the  art  of  music — remain 
stationary  half-way !  Yet  the  thorough  artist  ought  to 
possess  a  thoroughly  cultivated  understanding,  he  ought  to  be 
a  thinker,  and  a  self-conscious  human  being,  which  is  most 
uncommon.  Such  was  he  who  has  just  departed ;  and  such 
was  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  And  how  did  Neukomm, 
like  Gothe,  keep  up  the  energy  of  striving  after  further  de- 
velopment and  acquisition,  and  endeavour,  even  in  his 
advanced  age,  to  preserve  his  power  of  composition !  and  all 
that  he  was  resulted  from  his  own  struggles  and  endeavours, 
and  that  often  amid  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty.  I 
could  fill  pages  with  outpourings  of  my  heart  about  this 
deceased  friend. 

Bunsen's  reply  to  a  Letter  from  Rudolph  TP.,  in  Magdeburg  (per- 
sonally unknown  to  him),  enquiring  into  his  religious  opinions. 

[Translation.] 

Tuesday  in  Whitsuntide:  25th  May,  1858. 

Bear  Christian  Beothee, — Your  call,  of  the  20th  of  last 
month,  went  to  my  heart — as  how  should  it  not  9  but  as  I  had 
much  to  finish  before  the  Festival  which  did  not  admit  of 
delay,  I  have  reserved  for  a  Whitsuntide  pleasure  the  an- 
swering of  your  question  as  a  Christian — that  is,  sincerely 
and  openly.  Yes,  my  fellow-believer,  the  Lord  taught  me  early 
that  I  am  a  sinner,  and  that  only  in  Christ  I  can  become  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  and  a  child  of  God.  He,  the  same  Lord  (as 
yoa  may  read  it  stated  shortly  in  my  '  Bibelwerk9),  has  pre- 
served me  by  His  Spirit  in  the  same  path,  and  given  me 
strength  to  search  His  Word,  in  humble,  sincere  enquiry. 
For  it  is  said,  '  The  truth  shall  make  you  free ;  *  how  then 
should  the  enquiry  after  truth  lead  those  into  error,  who, 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  not  for  their  own,  seek  it  where  it 
is  to  be  found  ?  and  where  that  is  I  have  said,  in  terms  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  to  yourself  and  all  those  who  are  willing 
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to  read  before  they  judge  or  condemn  me — in  the c  Address  to     CHAR 
the  Christian  Header,'  at  the  opening  of  my  book  *  God  in       XIX* 
History/ — in  the  Word  of  God,  the  Bible,  as  reason  and  con- 
science explain  it  to  us,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
confirms  it, — as  the  '  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  all  those 
that  believe.' 

That  I  have  not  been  hasty  to  address  the  congregation, 
you  will  see  from  that  short  history  of  my  guidance  in  the 
beginning  of  the  '  Bibelwerk.'  That  this  endeavour  of  mine, 
dedicated  to  the  entire  congregation  of  Christ,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  portion  of  it  dwelling  in  the  German  fatherland, 
with  disregard  of  every  other  consideration, — is  not  well-pleas- 
ing to  those  theologians  who  place  their  own  or  their  prede- 
cessors' decrees,  or  the  reiteration  of  the  same,  by  the  side  of 
the  Bible  (therefore,  in  fact,  above  the  Bible),  must  not  sur- 
prise you,  any  more  than  it  disturbs  my  inward  peace. 
Hengstenberg,  Leo,  Nathusius,  and  those  who  echo  their 
sentiments,  are  resolved  to  place  the  congregation  under  the 
Church ;  and  protest  against  every  free  utterance,  even  while 
complaining  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  by  which  the  free 
Word  of  God  is  placed  in  shackles  (as  by  the  ancient  Scribes 
and  Pharisees),  and  the  light  of  the  Spirit  which  '  will  guide 
into  all  truth,'  and  '  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things 
of  God,'  is  '  hidden  under  a  bushel.'  Every  true  history  of  the 
Bible- translation  is  a  heavy  accusation  and  conviction  of  such 
theologians ;  for  who  but  these,  not  the  disciples  of  Luther, 
but  of  Lutheranism,  have  obscured  the  Bible  of  Luther,  and 
hindered  the  completion  of  the  work  begun  in  the  Spirit  of 
God  by  that  great  and  holy  man,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
began  it,  for  the  service  of  the  Lord's  congregation  ?  If  the 
facts  I  have  stated  in  this  matter  are  not  true,  let  them  be 
disproved ;  but  just  because  that  cannot  be  done,  railing 
accusations  are  being  multiplied,  where  there  is  nobody  to 
answer  them. 

No  one  will  more  rejoice  than  myself,  when  that  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  shall  have  been  better  done  by  others; 
but  as  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  not  even  a  beginning  has 
been  made  of  sincere  enquiry  into  the  truth,  but  only  the  en- 
deavour is  persisted  in  to  bring  into  the  Bible  those  opinions 
and  separating  dogmas,  which  brought  upon  us  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  the  destruction  of  Magdeburg,  and  has  even 
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CHAP,  introduced  error  surreptitiously,  as  in  the  case  of  1  John  v.  7, 
XIX.  in  the  teeth  of  the  solemn  imprecation  of  Luther !  This 
applies  to  the  leaders;  I  judge  not  those  who  are  mere 
echoes ; — but  God  will  judge  us  all  in  that  day,  when  we 
pass  from  the  temporal  into  the  eternal,  and  when  'the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed.' 

Those  who  preach  the  curse  and  wrath  of  God  against  sin, 
are  in  the  right ;  but  if  they  do  not  at  the  same  time  preach 
the  love  of  God,  the  eternal  love  of  God  in  Christ,  with  which 
He  has  loved  us  all  from  the  beginning — if  they  preach  not 
that  the  Spirit  makes  known  the  love  of  God  to  all  who 
reckon  themselves  to  be,  not  much,  nor  little,  but  nothing, 
and  God  to  be  All  in  All — then  they  preach  not  the  Gospel ; 
nor  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  heathen,  who 
calls  himself  the  '  chief  of  sinners,9  although  conscious  that 
by  the  grace  of  God  he  had  become  a  chosen  instrument  for 
the  work  of  God.  To  this  point  may  the  Lord  conduct  us 
all,  and  in  this  faith  may  He  preserve  us  all ! 

Do  you  go  on  faithfully  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  He 
will  give  you  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  in  your  heart,  and  preserve 
it  to  you  to  the  day  of  death ;  and  let  no  authoritative  de- 
clarations disturb  you.  In  my  writings  you  will  not,  I  hope, 
find  any  such  declarations,  for  I  seek  to  lay  before  the  con- 
gregation the  reasons  for  my  assertions,  as  they  have  become 
clear  to  me  through  the  labours  of  forty  years ;  and  in  this 
I  am  only  doing  my  duty. 

In  a  few  months  you  will  receive  the  next  volume  of  my 
'Bibelwerk9;  and  if  you  will  but  go  on  studying  with  me,  you 
will  discern  in  the  Law  the  first  burst  of  that  light,  which 
in  the  Gospel,  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  shone 
forth  in  full  clearness  and  brightness. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  confidence,  I  remain,  in 
Christian  affection  and  esteem,  Ac,  Bunsen. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenbergr :  4th  July,  185& 

I  have  really,  with  the  help  of  God,  fulfilled  my  vow 
of  1815,  when  I  transcribed  the  text  of  the  'Wolnspa*  (at 
that  time  not  yet  published  in  the  edition  of  Copenhagen) 
as  it  now  lies  before  me,  with  my  Danish  translation,  and 
the  corrections  of  F.  Magnussen.     I  do  not  agree  with  the 
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present  school  of  commentators  (Aufrecht,  Dietrich,  Simrock,  CHAP. 
Bergman,  Weinhold),  in  admitting  that  the  Stockholm  edi-  XIX- 
tions  (Bask  1820,  Munch  1847)  form  a  critical  foundation, 
with  their  arbitrary  transpositions ;  as  little  do  I  accept  the 
explanations  and  the  review  of  F.  Magnussen.  I  shall  print 
the  text  for  the  most  part  according  to  Simrock's  translation ; 
in  the  body  of  the  work  only  what  I  have  restored,  being 
forty  stanzas ;  in  the  appendix  the  whole  sixty-two  (of  which 
twenty-two  unintelligible  passages  are  clearly  interpolated), 
with  a  readable  explanation ; — now  only  can  one  understand 
the  sublime  unity  of  the  collective  idea.  Three  times  did  I 
transcribe  the  text  before  it  satisfied  me. 

To-day  I  send  the  printed  sheets  (25-26)  to  Welcker,  that 
he  may  give  me  his  final  decision  upon  the  Danaids  of 
JEschylus — as  to  which  I  agreed  with  Droysen,  and  differ 
from  him. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Victoria  Hotel,  Baden :  17th  July,  1858,  half-past  four,  afternoon. 

After  an  agreeable  drive  (Herr  von  Dusch  in  the  carriage), 
I  found  no  room  in  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and  thus  had 
the  good  luck  of  being  quartered  in  this,  from  which  I  date 
— on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  quiet  and  cheerful.  The  Prin- 
cess is  absent — to  return  to-morrow.  The  Prince  gone  out 
— is  to  dine  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen.  Hlaire  is  in 
Switzerland — expected  back  to-morrow ;  among  guests  here, 
are  Sydow,  Bismark,  and  also  Albert  Pourtal&s.  I  drove 
up  to  the  Castle,  and,  on  reaching  the  entrance,  the  old 
man's  courage  sank  at  the  sight  of  the  ascent  and  the 
height  of  the  Tower ;  yet  did  I  feel  so  strengthened  by  the 
mountain-air  and  splendid  prospect,  that  I  proceeded  fairly 
and  softly,  and  actually  reached  the  top  without  incon- 
venience. Then  I  had  the  desired  rest,  in  reading  Galignani 
(the  wonderful  story  of  the  '  Agamemnon '),  and  after  that 
continued  what  I  had  begun  before  the  drive— -examining 
the  printed  slips  treating  of  Plato,  particularly  of  the 
4  Timseus.'  I  have  held  for  forty  years  the  conviction,  that  I 
should  once  find  a  connecting  point  there  for  my  own  ideas ; 
when  1  wrote  that  passage,  my  sole  concern  was  to  display 
the  grandeur  of  the  original  thought  of  the  relation  of  Sein 
und  Werden  (to  Be  and  to  Become),  but  on  reading  it  over 
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CHAP,     yesterday  evening,  I  felt  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  go  further ; 

x**-  and  now  the  ideas  have  arisen  in  such  life  before  my  soul's 
vision,  that  the  hand  cannot  follow  quickly  enough.  Plato 
had  clearly  before  him  the  problem,  to  explain  the  order  of 
development  out  of  the  eternal  existence  by  intermediate 
ideas : — and  one  needs  but  to  contemplate  the  reality  of 
evolution,  from  the  level  of  our  age,  to  find  the  point  of 
connection.  .  .  .  Do  you  with  the  two  dear  girls  make  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  Palatinate,  and  expand  in  a  new  scene 
of  God's  free  creation !  I  am  resolved  to  show  Baden  to  you 
all  in  the  autumn — you  have  no  conception  of  the  beauty  of 
the  place.  Were  you  but  here !  The  dinner-bell  rings — five 
o'clock — great  hunger,  and  high  philosophy  with  it ! 

Victoria  Hotel,  Baden :  Thursday,  22nd  July,  ten  o'clock  morn- 
ing.— Yesterday,  on  returning  from  that  divine  Badenweiler, 
I  was  surprised  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  your  letter. 
How  beautiful,  but  how  short,  your  excursion  !     My  journey 
is  a  romance  of  reality.     Whom  should  I  find  by  my  side  at 
the  table  (at  Badenweiler)  but  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, von  Meyseburg !     I  had  spoken  to  the  Prince  at  once 
(at  Baden)  of  the  affair  of  Eastadt,  so  utterly  mismanaged 
and  so  highly  important;    and   found  him,  in  all   points, 
clear  and  right-intentioned  and  courageous.      The  whole 
thing  lay  in  a  nutshell ;  but  who  was  to  open  it  ?    My  old 
inclination,  to  seize  at  once,  personally,  the  opportunity,  re- 
vived, when  I  found  the  right  man  (never  seen  before)  at  my 
side.     I  knew  not  before  that  he  was  at  Badenweiler.     I 
introduced  myself — we  entered  into  animated  conversation — 
I  proposed  a  confidential  conference  on  the  subject  of  Eastadt, 
which  next  day  took  place,  and,  in  two  parts,  lasted  five 
hours,  in  which  we  came  to  the  same  opinion.     The  next 
morning  (yesterday)  at  five  o'clock,  I  wrote  down  the  whole ; 
I  read  it  through  with  him,  and  he  confirmed  every  word.    I 
carried  the  paper  to  the  Prince,  who  could  not  believe  his 
eyes ;  and  I  have  by  his  desire  telegraphed  for  Heir  von 
Meyseburg  to  come  here.  .  .  .  More  by  word  of  mouth.  Use- 
dom,  Pourtal&s,  and  Schleinitz  are  all  here.    All  right !  but 
they  laugh  at  me,  poor  old  man  as  I  am,  for  complaining  of 
illness,  when,  this  morning  early,  I  was  able  to  walk  for  a 
whole  hour,  conversing  all  the  time,  partly  with  Pourtates, 
partly  with  the  Prince.    This  wellbeing  of  mine  is  all  owing 
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to  Badenweiler,  or  I  will  call  it  Frascati ! — a  high  level —     chap. 
1,300  feet  above  the  sea — open  towards  the  Vale  of  the  Rhine,      XIX- 
or  the  Soman  Campagna  to  the  left ;  on  the  right,  Monte 
Cavo,  or  the  Blauen — 4,000  feet. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Monday  morning,  quarter  to  five  o'clock, 

26th  July,  1868. 

A  third  part  of  the  third  volume  (of  'God  in  History*)  is 
printed  or  in  the  press,  but  before  the  end  of  October  it  will 
not  be  possible  worthily  to  complete  this  difficult  undertak- 
ing. The  object  aimed  at  is  attained, — what  was  anticipated 
has  been  discovered ;  but  the  closing  words  must  be  forcible, 
though  short,  and  uttered  like  the  central  piece  of  a  Trilogy, 
not  without  reservation. 

So  I  transcribed  yesterday  from  Aristotle's  '  Metaphysica, 
xii.,  — '  Season  perceives  the  eternal  Reason ;  and  such 
perception  is  the  perceiving  of  the  perceived ' — of  the  Word 
from  the  beginning.  But,  we  have  not  before  us  ages  of  the 
world  lost,  forgotten,  perished,  nor  a  time  without  beginning; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  before  us  measured  periods  with 
the  well-marked  track  of  God  throughout,  and  it  is  our  own 
fault,  if  we  read  not  the  writing  of  God. 

How  strangely  the  various  threads  of  the  enquiry  run  on  in 
parallel  lines  you  will  perceive  in  my  having  yesterday  found, 
in  Schneidewin's  *  Essay  on  the  Didaskalia  of  the  Thebais  of 
jEschylus/  a  confirmation  of  my  own  solution  of  that  enigma. 
The  essay  was  made  known  to  me  by  my  incomparable  friend 
Welcker,  in  reply  to  my  enquiry. 

And,  again,  how  are  things  mixed  and  blended  in  life !  that 

I  yesterday  morning,  before  going  to  hear  SchenkePs  sermon, 

finished  writing  my  documents  with  regard  to  the  negotiation 

between  Prussia  and  Baden  respecting  Bastadt,  which  fell 

into  my  hands  at  Baden-Baden.    So  I  am  finishing  '  God  in 

History '  and  *  Bible  Documents  I.  A.,'  favente  et  impellente 

Deo. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Tuesday,  early,  16th  September,  1858. 

I  must  send  you  a  greeting  of  love,  to  Munich — where  I 

see  you  in  fancy  wandering,  expanding  and  refreshing  your 
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CHAP,     dear  soul  in  the  noblest  enjoyment  of  art.  .  .  .  lam  writing 

busily  at  the  third  volume — much  lies  before  me  ready  for 

my  Imprimatur.  It  would  be  just  right  if  my  journey  to  Ber- 
lin were  to  take  place  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end 
of  October.  The  weather  is  indescribably  fine — we  shall 
drive  again  to-day  up  the  hill,  this  time  not  return  by  Neuen- 
heim,  but  get  out  at  the  Engelswiese,  from  whence  I  shall 
walk  home  by  the  Pries-Weg. 

My  best  greeting  to  the  two  valued  friends,  your  travelling 
companions — their  visit  rejoiced  my  very  soul ! 

The  '  two  valued  friends '  were  Lepsius  and  Abeken, 
who,  after  a  short  and  much-prized  visit  at  Charlotten- 
berg,  had  accompanied  Bunsen's  wife  and  Emilia  to 
Munich  and  Niirnberg,  and  granted  their  most  agree- 
able escort  as  far  as  Augsburg  on  the  way  back,  from 
whence  they  returned  to  Berlin.  Munich  in  that  year 
possessed  the  additional  attraction  of  the  general  Exhi- 
bition of  German  Art,  which  there  for  the  first  time 
took  place :  a  similar  collection  of  monuments  of  Ger- 
man genius  and  talent,  excluding  all  those  previously 
exhibited  at  Munich,  has  only  once  since  been  brought 
together  at  Cologne,  in  the  summer  of  1861.  The  pro- 
ject of  showing  Ntirnberg,  as  the  treasury  of  ancient 
art  in  Germany,  to  his  wife,  and  of  revisiting  with  her 
Munich,  to  behold  in  a  state  of  completeness  all  that 
they  had  seen  in  its  first  commencement  twenty  years 
before,  on  their  journey  from  Italy, — had  long  been 
entertained  by  Bunsen ;  but  now  that  the  desirable 
opportunity  offered  of  making  the  journey  in  the  com- 
pany of  friends,  he  found  it  was  impossible  to  break 
off  from  his  work,  which  had  been  only  too  much  re- 
tarded ;  and  was  pleased  that  his  wife  and  daughter  at 
least  should  execute  the  plan. 

The  letter  from  Baden  of  July  22  indicates  a  concur- 
rence of  unlooked-for  circumstances,  the  result  of  which 
was  very  gratifying  to  Bunsen,  but  which  concern  a 
transaction  belonging  to  history,  and  which,  like  so  much 
besides  pointed  out  and  left  untold  in  this  biographical 
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sketch,  will  hardly  pass  unmarked  by  the  future  histo-  chap. 
rian  of  the  time.  Things  had  come  to  Bunsen's  know-  XIX,_ 
ledge  regarding  the  important  fortress  of  Rastadt,  which 
had  been  forgotten  by  the  Governments  of  Baden  and 
of  Prussia  :  ever  since  the  insurrectionary  period  of 
1848,  warlike  stores  and  appliances  had  been  incom- 
plete, and  never  replenished,  and  the  garrison,  which, 
by  treaties  and  regulations,  ought  to  have  been  nu- 
merous, well-provided,  and  tripartite  (consisting  of 
troops  of  Austria,  of  Prussia,  and  of  Baden),  had  shrunk 
into  a  scanty  and  ill-supplied  Austrian  contingent.  The 
question  was,  how  to  suggest  inspection  and  reform  of 
the  state  of  things,  without  producing  irritation?  and 
that  this  was  accomplished,  and  by  what  process  of 
communication,  the  letter  of  Bunsen  has  shown.  In 
the  very  next  year,  when  the  anticipation  of  a  war  with 
France  was  as  universal  as  it  proved  ill-founded — did 
any  of  the  persons  cognisant  of  this  transaction  recollect 
whose  was  the  warning  voice  that  had  suggested  con- 
sideration of  the  unsafe  condition  of  Rastadt? 

Extract  from  Dr.  WCosVs  volume,  entitled  '  The  Supernatural 

in  relation  to  the  Natural.9 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  August  4th,  that  I 
waited  on  him  at  his  pleasant  villa,  Charlottenberg,  near 
Heidelberg,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  with  which  I  had 
been  favoured  by  a  distinguished  British  nobleman,  a  friend 
of  Bunsen's.  As  I  went  up  to  his  residence,  a  carriage 
passed  out,  having  in  it  a  gentleman  of  a  singularly  grave 
and  noble  countenance,  and  I  was  sure  this  must  be  Bunsen 
himself.  Not  finding  him  at  home,  I  left  my  card  and  intro- 
duction,  and  the  same  evening  had  a  kind  letter  from  him, 
inviting  me  to  visit  him  next  day,  and  pressing  me  to  give 
him  as  much  of  my  time  as  possible.  Next  day  I  secured  my 
first  interview  with  him,  and  on  each  successive  day  to  the 
Sunday  following,  inclusive,  I  waited  on  him  by  appoint- 
ment, at  dinner,  or  for  coffee,  or  for  tea,  and  on  each  occasion 
had  lengthened  conversations  with  him.  And  what  a  talker ! 
Interesting  as  many  of  his  writings  are,  they  are  not  nearly 
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CHAP,  so  much  so  as  was  his  conversation.  The  man  himself  was 
an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  who  could  appreciate 
him.  With  a  head  that  rose  like  a  dome,  he  had  a  heart 
from  which  there  glowed  a  genial  heat  as  from  a  domestic 
fire.  He  talked  of  education  in  Germany  and  in  England,  of 
religion,  of  theology,  of  the  state  of  the  Romish  and  Protes- 
tant Churches  on  the  Continent,  and  interspersed  the  grand 
theoretical  views  which  he  delighted  to  expound,  with  anec- 
dotes of  kings,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  theologians  of 
the  highest  name,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate.  But 
his  noble  enthusiasm  ever  kindled  into  the  brightest  flame 
when  he  spread  out  before  me  his  own  intended  works,  as 
illustrative  of  the  Bible,  of  philosophy  and  history,  and  fitted 
to  help  on  the  education  of  the  race.  I  have  met  with  many 
talented  men,  with  many  good  men,  with  not  a  few  men  of 
genius  ;  but  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  holding  confidential 
intercourse  with  only  three  whom  I  reckon  great  men.  One, 
the  greatest,  I  think — Dr.  Chalmers — rises  before  my  memory 
as  a  mountain,  standing  fair,  and  clear,  and  large.  The 
second,  Hugh  Miller,  rises  as  a  bold  rocky  promontory, 
covered  all  over  with  numberless  plants  of  wild,  exquisite 
beauty.  The  third,  Bunsen,  stretches  out  before  me  wide, 
and  lovely,  and  fertile,  like  the  plains  of  Lombardy  which  I 
had  just  passed  through  before  visiting  him. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fondness  with  which  he  dwelt  on  his 
contemplated  publications.  He  was  now,  in  his  retirement, 
to  give  to  the  world  the  views  on  all  subjects,  historical, 
philosophical,  and  theological,  which  had  burst  upon  him  in 
their  freshness  when  he  spent  so  many  of  his  youthful  years 
in  Borne.  I  confess,  however,  that  interested  as  I  was  in  his 
speculations — as  these  came  forth  with  such  a  warmth  and 
radiance  from  his  lips — I  had  all  the  while  an  impression 
that  he  would  require  to  live  to  an  antediluvian  age,  in 
order  to  commit  all  his  theories  to  writing ;  and  also  a  very 
strong  conviction  that  his  views  belonged  to  the  past  age 
rather  than  the  present,  and  that  some  of  them  would  not, 
in  fact,  promote  the  cause  of  religion  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  mesmerism  and 
clairvoyance,  and  was  apt  to  connect  them  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  Bunsen  wa9 
already  in  a  very  ambiguous  position  in  his  own  country. 
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Respected  and  beloved  by  all,  except  the  enemies  of  civil  CHAP, 
and  religious  liberty,  his  speculations,  philosophical  or  XIX- 
theological,  carried,  I  found,  very  little  weight  in  Germany. 
His  venerated  name  is  being  extensively  used  by  the  Rationa- 
lists : — it  is  right  that  they  should  know  that  he  ever  spoke 
of  Rationalism  in  terms  of  the  strongest  disapprobation  and 
aversion,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  known  everywhere  that  he 
identified  himself  with  the  living  evangelical  piety  of 
Britain.  'The  great  German  theologians  of  the  age  now 
passing  away,  and  of  the  present  age,  have,  with  unmatched 
erudition  and  profound  speculative  ability,  defended  the  Bible 
from  the  assaults  made  upon  it :  and  as  it  was  from  Ger- 
many we  got  the  bane,  so  it  is  from  Germany,  or  rather  from 
English  writers  who  can  use  the  stores  of  German  learning, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  antidote.'  But  to  return  to  Bun- 
sen.  I  am  able  to  say,  what  I  believe  I  can  say  of  no  other 
with  whom  I  had  so  much  intercourse,  that  we  never 
conversed  during  those  five  days,  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
without  his  returning,  however  far  he  might  be  off,  to  his 
Bible  and  his  Saviour,  as  the  objects  which  were  evidently 
the  dearest  to  him.  Some  readers  will  be  astonished  when  I 
add,  that  he  once  told  me  that  he  '  was  not  sure  about  allow- 
ing that  God  is  a  Being,  and  could  not  admit  that  God  is  a 
Person.'  The  question  will  be  asked,  How  was  it  possible 
for  one  entertaining  such  theoretical  views,  to  love  his  God 
and  Saviour,  as  Bunsen  seemed  to  love  them,  supremely  ? 
Having  listened  to  some  of  the  most  devoted  disciples  of  the 
school  of  Hegel,  I  think  I  can  understand  this  inconsistency, 
though  I  would  never  think  of  defending  it.  Bunsen  had 
been  trained  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  when  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel  ruled  in  the  universities,  and  he  had  so  lost 
himself  in  ideal  distinctions  and  nomenclature,  that  his 
words  were  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  the  same  expressions 
had  been  used  by  another  man.  He  was  for  ever  talking,  in 
Kantian  phrase,  of  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  and  of  the 
manifestations  of  God  in  space  and  time.  I  laboured  to 
show  that  there  were  other  intuitive  convictions  in  the  mind, 
as  well  as  those  of  space  and  time,  and,  in  particular,  that  we 
all  had  an  immediate  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  persons, 
and  that  this  conscious  personality,  duly  followed  out,  raised 
our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  God  as  a  Being  and  a 
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Chap.  Person.  One  evening  in  bis  house  I  thought  I  had  shot  him 
XIX-  up  to  a  point,  hut  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  large  company.  We  met  the  next  day, 
by  appointment,  to  resume  the  discussion ;  but  amid  the  flow 
of  his  grand  conceptions,  I  never  got  him  back  to  the  point 
at  which  we  had  broken  off. 

The  last  day  I  passed  with  him  was  a  Sabbath — a  Sabbath 
indeed :  for  I  never  in  all  my  life  spent  a  more  profitable 
day.  In  the  forenoon  I  sat  with  him  in  the  University 
Church  of  Heidelberg,  where  we  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  a  powerful  Gospel  sermon  from  Dr.  Schenkel.  I  spent 
the  afternoon  in  his  house,  where  he  read  to  us  in  German, 
or  in  English  translations,  out  of  the  fine  devotional  works 
of  his  country,  interspersing  remarks  of  his  own,  evidently 
springing  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  breathing  to- 
wards heaven — whither,  I  firmly  believe,  he  has  now  been 
carried. 

The  living  picture  contained  in  the  preceding  passage 
is  most  gladly  and  gratefully  here  extracted,  as  one 
instance  of  the  kind  of  memorial  so  delightful  to  sur- 
viving affection,  and  as  almost  unique  of  its  kind.  The 
objections  made  by  the  excellent  Dr.  M'Cosh  to  opinions 
uttered  by  Bunsen  shall  only  be  so  far  commented 
upon,  as  to  remind  the  reader  of  these  lines,  that  Dr. 
M'Cosh  witnessed  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  by 
which  it  was  often  borne  far  away  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  to  which  it  returned,  and  in  which  it  rested : — 
and  that  she  who  had  longest  watched  and  witnessed 
the  oscillations,  has  most  reason  to  know  and  mark  the 
fact,  and  the  point  of  repose. 

On  the  opinion  held  by  Bunsen  as  to  mesmerism, 
Dr.  M'Cosh  is  believed  to  have  misunderstood  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  endeavoured  to  mark  between  total 
disbelief  in  a  natural  gift  of  the  human  animal,  and  the 
over-estimate  of  the  gift  which  prevails  among  those 
who  exalt  its  operations  into  sublimity  and  spirituality : 
whereas  he  believed  that  second-sight  or  clairvoyance 
was  only  the  product  of  a  morbid  state  of  body,  a  dis- 
turbance of  health  or  of  the  nervous  equipoise;  and 
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therefore  a  degraded  and  unsound  condition.    He  wou 

not  close  his  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  which  he  h 

had  peculiar  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  but  only  e 

deavoured  to  divest  them  of  the  immense  amount 

deception  and  unfounded  conjecture  and  false  imagi 

ings,  which  encompass  the  existence  of  a  healing  pow 

in  the  human  system,  depending  on  the  human  wi 

He  was  deeply  grateful  to  the  vigorous  hand,  the  fii 

resolve,   and  untiring  perseverance  of  Count  Szapa 

in   restoring  the  long-paralysed  limbs  of  his  belov 

daughter  to  full  activity,  and  her  frame  to  its  natur 

health,  and  thanked  God  for  the  good  gift  granted 

man  ;   protesting   against   the  view   which  would  a 

tribute  the  work  of  healing  to  evil  powers.     The  U 

sets   of  facts   (belonging  to  the  magnetic  gift,  on 

because  that  gift  may  be  the  producing  cause) — one,  tl 

faculty  of  second  sight  (whether  spontaneous  or  t] 

result  of  magnetism),  to  perceive  transactions  far  i 

moved  in  time  and  space,  the  other,  the  possibility 

healing  disturbances  in  the  physical  system,  by  tl 

inherent  power  of  a  human  hand  and  will, — he  he 

fast  as  realities  which  he  had  been  allowed  the  means 

recognising  as  such :  and,  that  being  the  case,  he  felt 

not  to  be  irreverent,  in  his  historical  investigations 

the  Bible,  to  assert  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  powe 

inherent  in  man,  to  produce  results  often  classed  wi 

the  preternatural :  most  certainly  not  intending  to  co 

found  the  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (for  which  ] 

ever  so  especially  contended)  with  effects  of  essential 

human  origin.    This  is  said  in  reference  to  Dr.  M'Cosl 

observation,  that,  4  Bunsen  was  apt  to  connect  mesmc 

ism  and  clairvoyance  with  the  inspiration  of  the  write 

in  the  Bible : '  where  the  expression  *  connect '  must  1 

declined  as  incorrect. 

At  so  early  a  date  as  1820,  Bunsen  wrote  his  opinio 
and  explanation  on  this  much-engrossing,  but  th( 
little  argued  subject,  to  the  late  Dr.  Brandis  (father  < 
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chap,    his  friend  C.  A.  Brandis,  Professor  at  Bonn),  in  the 
"  form  of  a  dialogue :  requesting  his  confirmation  or  re- 

jection of  the  theory.  This  dialogue  met  with  appro- 
bation, but  was  mislaid  among  the  papers  of  the  corres- 
pondent, and  has  never  been  found  again,  though  sought 
before  and  since  his  death.  In  the  opinion  of  the  only 
survivor  of  the  few  who  had  cognisance  of  its  contents, 
the  matter  was  treated  convincingly,  and  with  much 
spirit  and  power,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
dialogue  can  have  been  destroyed  as  waste  paper  by 
any  hands  into  which  it  may  have  fallen,  at  Copenhagen. 
The  view  of  the  subject  therein  unfolded  and  exemplified 
was  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  just  stated.  The 
strong  protest  which  he  never  failed  to  make  against  the 
misuse  of  magnetism  shall  only  be  mentioned  in  addition ; 
and  he  considered  as  misuse  aU  prying  into  the  unknown 
for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity ;  and  all  tampering 
with  the  nervous  system,  and  acting  upon  faculties  in  a 
condition  of  morbid  excitement,  as  worse  than  misuse, 
of  a  power  granted  for  good — as  an  actual  offence  against 
our  fellow-creatures.  Thus  he  only  considered  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  to  be  lawful,  as  a  branch  of  the  art  of 
healing. 

.* 
Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

24th  August,  185a 

From  the  letter  you  send,  I  perceive  that  the  man  in  ques- 
tion is  in  want  of  three  things — money,  faith,  and  health. 
He  has  family  cares ;  he  has,  secondly,  like  all  believing  or 
unbelieving  Catholics,  no  confidence  of  really  haying  a  Father 
in  Heaven  who  knows  what  he  wants  for  wife  and  children ; 
and,  froni  the  want  of  money  and  faith,  follows  his  third  want 
— specifically,  of  itself. 

I  look  upon  it  as  an  especial  gift  of  God,  that  I  close  my 
67th  year  with  the  chapter  (in  '  God  in  History5)  on  the 
'  God -Consciousness  of  Jesus/  It  lies  before  me  in  the  printed 
sheets,  to  receive  the  last  form  and  correction.  We  expect 
Lepsius,  and  the  Gerhards  are  here. 
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Slst  August. — The  dear  King  has  thought  of  me  at  Tegeru-     chap. 
see  !     When  a  photograph  was  shown  him  of  the  statue  of      XIX- 
Hippolytus  at  Borne,  of  which  a  cast  had  been  made  for  " 

the  Museum,  lately  arrived  at  Berlin,  he  said,  (  Olfers  must 
have  a  second  cast  made  for  Bwn&en,  and  have  it  sent  to  Bun- 
sen.'  I  am  inexpressibly  moved  by  this !  The  thought  can 
only  be  his  own. 

4th  September. — I  look  upon  the  system  of  persecution  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  against  the  Protestants  of  Maubeuge 
(which  case,  alas !  is  not  an  isolated  one),  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  the  Bible,  even  among  Protestants,  as  a  sign  of 
an  approaching  judgment.  A  solemn  promise  was  made  to 
Lord  Cowley  in  1853,  to  withdraw  both  the  Ordinances.  The 
pretended  reason  for  the  persecution  in  Maubeuge  is,  that 
'  formerly  no  Protestant  worship  had  existed  there.'  This 
form  is  a  mockery,  even  among  this  class  of  laws,  just  in  the 
manner  of  those  in  the  period  preceding  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Eomish  clergy  of  1858  demands 
much  more  than  that  of  1680.  The  abominations  in  the 
inner  parts  of  Prance,  in  the  application  of  '  La  loi  des 
suspects,'  exceed  all  belief.  A  colporteur  in  St.  Remy,  Nor- 
mandy, was  threatened  with  Cayenne,  because  he  had  visited 
a  sick  woman,  and  spoken  words  of  Christian  consolation 
to  her !  The  only  safe  advice  to  give  the  man  was  to  escape 
to  England.  '  Ma  mission  n'est  pas  encore  termin£e,'  signi- 
fies in  biblical  terms,  *  La  coupe  de  la  colore  de  Dieu  n'est 
pas  encore  remplie.'  There  is  a  judgment  impending  !  But 
God  only  knows  the  time  and  the  hour.  I  say  the  same  of 
the  tyrant  of  Geneva,  James  Pazy :  there  the  clouds  ever 
grow  more  threatening.      ' 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Cnarlottenberg :  16th  September,  1858. 

I  have  always  found  that  the  entrance  through  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  penetrate  opened  spontaneously :  it  has  never 
answered  to  me  to  press  through  by  force. 

Tour  visit  did  my  inmost  heart  good.  The  proof  was,  that 
I  wrote  that  last  day,  and  the  day  after,  the  best  that  has 
yet  come  into  my  pen — upon  the  '  Consciousness  of  God  *  in 
Jesus,  and  in  the  Apostles:  often  before  had  it  vaguely 
floated  before  me  in  spirit. 
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CHAP.         30th  September. — On  10th  October  (n.v.)  I  set   out— to 
XTC-      arrive  at  Berlin  on  the  15th. 

Since  the  21st,  I  have  written  of  the  ' Consciousness  of 
God'  from  the  Abbot  Joachim  (1100)  up  to  Gothe  and  Hegel 
— from  Florence  to  Washington,  from  Lather  to  Charming 
— with  all  the  necessary  extracts. 

The  '  Pentateuch '  is  '  out.'  In  a  word,  the  close  is  suc- 
cessful.    Soli  Deo  gloria  t 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife. 
[Translation.] 

Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Berlin :  18th  October,  1858. 

Here  I  am,  happily  arrived,  accompanied  from  St.  Eliza- 
beth's at  Marburg  by  Lang,  the  architect  of  the  restoration  in 
this  royal  city,  favoured  by  the  finest  weather,  and  received 
at  the  station  by  the  two  guides  of  your  recent  journey.  I 
entered  this  best  of  hotels  at  ten  o'clock,  conveyed  in  Lepsius' 
carriage.  We  talked  over  our  tea  till  midnight ;  and  when  I 
left  the  quiet  adjoining  bed-chamber  (and  a  bed  eight  feet  long) 
this  morning  at  seven,  I  saw  the  prospect,  from  my  sitting- 
room,  of  the  green  square  with  flowers  and  a  fountain  playing, 
the  river  beyond,  and  above  it  the  new  high  cupola  of  the 
Palace ;  on  the  left,  the  bridge  with  the  eight  colossal  marble 
groups  (the  young  warrior  instructed  by  Pallas  Athene  in 
the  use  of  arms — guided  in  combat,  in  attack,  in  defence, 
in  victory,  in  death — and  the  palm  of  triumph),  and,  behind 
all,  that  splendid  Museum.  Before  breakfast  I  looked  over 
some  printed  slips  relating  to  the  Edda,  and  read  some  of 
the  papers,  so  well  packed  and  arranged  by  my  dear  Frances 
— then  breakfast  and  conversation  with  Stockmar  and  Use- 
dom.  Then  I  drove  to  the  Prince  (all  absent  at  Babels- 
berg)  ;  then  a  suffocation  came  on,  and  I  hastened  back, 
and  recovered  soon,  to  have  a  conversation  with  Cyril  Gra- 
ham (whom  we  knew  as  a  boy),  and  who  will  set  out  to- 
morrow towards  the  Hauran,  where  last  year  he  discovered 
eighty-seven  cities  in  good  preservation.  Then  did  I  talk 
long  with  our  admirable  friend,  Abeken,  and  afterwards  1 
was  able,  with  the  help  of  Charles's  arm,  to  walk,  without 
consciousness  of  effort,  to  the  Museum,  and  through  all  the 
antiquities  and  pictures,  and  back  again. 

In  the  night  at  Marburg,  towards  morning,  I  designed 
a  great  plan  for  an  Academy  with  an  Ethnological  Institute, 
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of  which  Egyptian  lore  would  form  a  branch  :  the  whole  to     chap. 
be  connected  with  the  German  Oriental  Society.     Lepsius      xix. 
would  work  out  the  particulars — a  pittance  of  20,000  thalers 
yearly  would  be  sufficient ! 

Fowr  o'clock. — I  have  dined — Stockmar  the  father  between 
Charles  and  myself,  Stockmar  the  son  on  my  left.  The  dear 
old  original  was  incomparable  !  Never  did  I  see  him  fresher. 
All  possible  accounts  did  he  require  of  you  and  the  children, 
particularly  Th. — but  most  of  all  he  has  F.  at  heart.  '  She 
has  the  finest,  clearest  eyes  that  I  ever  saw  in  a  girl's  head,' 
he  said — which  pleased  me  well,  and  will  please  you  too. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.]  Wednesday,  early,  20th  October,  1858. 

(Before  the  opening  of  Parliament) 

Soft,  rainy  weather— one  knows  not  whether  this  day  will 
clear  into  sunshine,  or  whether  that  will  not  yet  be  granted ; 
this  expresses  nearly  the  condition  of  the  general  temper  of 
mind.  No  one  knows  anything,  in  fact ;  but  the  feeling  is 
general  that  the  Prince  Kegent's  will  is  for  the  right  and  the 
good,  and  that  he  will  bring  it  into  execution  at  the  time 
that  he  judges  right.  The  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the 
personal  character  and  integrity  of  the  Regent  is  indeed  the 
anchor  of  security  within  and  without — and  it  is  certainly  , 

deserved.  The  two  Houses  will  to-day,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
await  the  Prince  in  the  '  White  Hall '  of  the  Palace,  then 
separate,  to  meet  each  other  apart  to-morrow ;  and  on  Mon- 
day will  be  the  taking  of  oaths,  after  which  the  new  Ministry 
will  be  announced. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Thursday,  21st  October,  1868. 

I  am  just  returned  from  the  second  sitting — all  passed  off 
with  dignity.  So  far,  so  good  1  God  be  thanked !  There  is  an 
elevating  effect  in  the  consciousness  of  an  universally-spread 
feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  constitutional  forms.  The  mem- 
bers of  each  House  are  quite  at  home — form  groups  and  dis- 
cuss, as  the  masters  in  their  own  domain,  until  the  President 
opens  the  Session.  The  Prince  Eegent  has  worked  with  the 
Ministers,  but  has  seen  nobody  but  the  Prince  his  son,  and  the 
Princess.     For  to-morrow,  Friday,  I  am  invited  to  dinner, 
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CHAP,     with  Charles.   As  the  dear  old  Magician*  says,  the  Prince  has 
XIX-      displayed  the  great  quality  of  silence,  and  is  to  be  hailed 
as  '  Wilhelm  the  Silent  II. ' — as  which,  I  suppose,  he  will 
continue. 

Friday,  22nd  October,  three  o'clock. — Just  come  from  the 
House,  where  we  have  carried  an  Address  of  Loyalty  to  thf 
Begent,  by  eighty  votes  against  seventy-six,  and  warded 
off  one  of  similar  nature  to  the  King.  This  warding  off  was 
truly  loyal ;  for  the  proposal  had  been  an  apple  of  discord, 
intended  to  furnish  party-feelings  with  an  occasion  for  utter- 
ance, which  might  have  caused  embarrassment  to  the  Prince. 
Besides,  it  must  have  given  rise  to  debates,  which  may 
now  happily  be  avoided.  This  evening  I  shall  have  a  small 
tea-party,  and,  you  will  admit,  a  select  one.  My  former  col- 
league and  old  friend  Paul  von  Hahn,  the  Caucasian,  the  dear 
Magician  and  his  son,  Abeken,  and  Pauli.  Hahn  has  brought 
me  the  two  promised  memoirs  on  the  great  question  of  the 
Eussian  cultivators:  these  papers  are  evidently  written  with 
materials  derived  from  the  Cabinet,  and  as  such  do  the  Em- 
peror great  honour. 

My  neighbour  in  the  House  to-day  was  Daniel  von  der 
Heydt,  a  really  Christian  spirit,  although  theological ;  he  did 
not  recognise  me  at  first,  and  spoke  in  commonplace  terms ; 
but  presently,  having  refreshed  his  memory  of  1825  in  Borne, 
he  met  m§  with  warmth,  and  related  to  me  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  her  dying  words.     She  sank  under  the  small-pox ; 
her  death  was  pronounced  imminent  three  days  before  the 
spirit  departed.     Her  husband  asked  whether  she  had  anv 
wishes  or  requests  to  express;  she  answered,  'No  wish — 
the  blessing  of  God  rests  upon  our  children  ;  as  to  yourself, 
You  are  I — I  am  you.     For  our  Lord  I  have  no  prayer  nor 
petition,  but  only  praise  and  thanksgiving.1    Then  he  re- 
peated the  first  verse  of  a  favourite  hymn ;  she  pronounced 
tKe  second,  he  continued  with  the  third ;  in  the  fourth  was 
the  expression,  '  The  Lord  can  save,'  which  she  altered  into 
*  The  Lord  has  saved ; '  and  thus  she  proceeded,  retaining 
consciousness  to  the  very  last,  and  saying  ever  and  again,  *  I 
am  dead,  I  live  in  God.9    Not  a  single  complaint  was  uttered 
by  her.     I  said  to  him,  '  Those  are  the  utterances  not  of  a 
soul  departing,  but  of  one  already  entered  into  life  eternal, 

•  Baron  Stockmar. 
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yet  returning  for  a  moment/  *  From  all  sides,  members,  CHAP. 
whose  names  I  know  not,  have  come  up  to  me  to  express  XIX- 
thanks  for  attentions  and  kindness  shown  to  them  in  one 
place  or  other.  The  expressions  of  surprise  of  those  to 
whom  I  was  a  stranger  are  said  to  be  remarkable :  one  had 
supposed  me  morose ;  another,  worn-out ;  a  Pomeranian  who 
spoke  to  XTsedom  had  fancied  me  as  '  knackselig '  (done  for). 
i  But,'  added  he,  '  the  appearance  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  of  a  sunshiny  countenance/ 

The  journey  to  Berlin,  to  which  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts refer,  was  considered  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Bunsen's  taking  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  last  token  of  kindness  towards  him,  evi- 
denced by  the  command  to  make  out  a  Patent  of  Peer- 
age, which  was  also  the  last  act  of  Frederick  William 
IV.  before  the  disabling  seizure  that  ended  two  years 
later  in  death,  had  been  confirmed  and  executed  in  the 
most  gracious  manner  by  the  Prince  Regent ;  and  not 
to  have  availed  himself  of  the  favour,  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  seat,  would  have  seemed  ungrateful  towards 
the  kind  intentions  of  both  Royal  personages,  as  his 
Royal  Highness  had  personally  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Bunsen  was  moreover 
to  all  appearance  no  less  able  this  year  than  he  had  been 
the  year  before,  to  undertake  the  journey.  He  summoned 
his  son  Charles  from  Turin  to  accompany  him  to  Berlin. 
The  interest  of  the  journey  to  him  was  extreme  as  well 
us  varied ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  regret  his  having  made 
the  effort,  as  the  abundance  of  impressions  received,  the 
inspection  in  person  of  a  scene  of  things  which  so  con- 
tinually occupied  his  thoughts,  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
course with  friends,  and  the  renewed  sense  of  the  value 
in  which  he  was  held  by  those  whose  sentiments  were 
prized  by  him,  were  all  causes  of  satisfaction  and  refresh- 
ment of  mind  to  be  thankfully  contemplated,  even  in  a 

*  This  blessed  departure  sank  deep  into  Bunsen's  mind,  and  occurred  to 
him  again  on  his  own  deathbed. 

VOL.  II.  II 
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cttap.    retrospect  which  brings  to  mind  the  grievous  fact,  that 

J^ 1    these  autumnal  days,  this  month  of  October,  were  to 

recur  but  once  more  in  what  could  be  reckoned  life ! — for 
the  October  of  I860  found  him  in  the  struggle  of  disso- 
lution ; — and  in  so  short  a  term  as  in  reality  remained, 
any  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  for  a  purpose 
alien  to  that  which  had  ruled  his  whole  existence  mi^ht 
be  deplored  as  a  waste.  But  neither  he  nor  others 
could  then  have  supposed  that  life  so  vivid  and  intense 
was  yet  so  nearly  expended;  even  though  the  attacks  of 
suffocation,  always  brought  on  by  emotion  and  the  irre- 
gularities unavoidable  in  travelling,  were  frequent,  and 
alarming  to  his  companion,  unused  as  he  was  to  the  pain- 
ful spectacle.  The  lateness  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
bers rendered  unavoidable  the  exposure  of  Bunsen  to  a 
violent  change  of  temperature  in  the  sudden  setting  in 
of  winter,  early  in  November;  and  as  a  great  deal  of 
necessary  work  for  the  press  remained  to  be  done  after 
his  return  home,  the  long-planned  journey  to  the  South 
was  reserved  for  the  severest  period  of  the  year,  when 
days  were  shortest  and  gloom  deepest,  instead  of  its 
having  been,  as  it  would  have  been  if  undertaken  during 
the  latter  end  of  a  fine  autumn,  an  expedition  of  pleasure 
and  refreshment. 

In  a  letter  written  at  the  beginning  of  November,  he 
mentions  that  'Humboldt  is  seriously  ill — Schonlein,  how- 
ever, still  hopes  to  be  able  to  preserve  his  life.  I  have  just 
received  a  line  from  him,  written  from  his  bed.  I  am  to 
see  him  at  one  o'clock.'  This  is  the  notification  of  the 
last  interview  that  took  place  between  Bunsen  and  the 
distinguished  man,  to  whose  kindness  and  encouraging 
appreciation  he  had  felt  himself  much  indebted  during 
many  years  of  his  earlier  life,  and  whose  demonstrations 
of  esteem  and  mutual  understanding  he  never  would 
have  known  or  suspected  to  be  otherwise  than  genuine, 
had  he  not  survived  just  long  enough  to  witness  that 
unfortunate  publication  of  letters  to  Varnbagen,  which 
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has  had  such  a  wide-spread  influence  in  lowering:  the     chap. 

•  XIX 

estimation  in  which  the  cultivated  society  of  all  nations     1 

had  delighted  to  hold  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Bunsen's  habitual  hopefulness  of  spirit  created  for 
him  a  vision,  very  cheering  while  it  lasted,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  influencing  and  persuading  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Prussian  Government  and  its  much-honoured 
Head  to  begin  their  administration  by  such  a  disposal 
of  moderate  portions  of  the  revenue  as  might  raise  the 
condition  of  art  and  science  and  classical  lore ;  endea- 
vouring to  meet  the  standing  objection  of  'want  of 
funds  for  every  avoidable  purpose/  by  referring  to  the 
high-mindedness  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  last  generation 
(Frederick  William  III.),  who  created  the  University  of 
Berlin  at  a  time  of  most  crushing  pressure  by  the 
French  occupation  of  his  dominions.  Bunsen's  letters 
contain  many  passages  indicative  of  the  plans  which  he 
delighted  to  organise,  and  his  friends  will  not  have  for- 
gotten the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  reckoned  on  their 
execution,  in  the  year  1860,  so  near  at  hand — which 
would  bring  the  fifty  years' jubilee  of  the  foundation  of 
the  University,  and,  as  he  deemed,  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity. He  had  not  given  up  the  hope  of  success,  when, 
in  August  1859,  he.  for  the  last  time,  enjoyed  personal 
intercourse  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
at  Baden.  Besides  the  endowment  desired  for  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was 
urgent  for  the  granting  of  requisite  funds  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  much-needed  Polyglot  Bible,  which  he 
would  have  had  a  Tetraglot,  to  contain  the  original 
versions  in  the  three  ancient  languages — the  Hebrew 
and  Septuagint  (including  the  Greek  New  Testament), 
and  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome:  to 
which  should  be  added  the  German  version  of  Luther, 
revised.  This  publication  he  would  have  superintended 
himself,  and  he  might  be  said  to  have  had  all  the  mate- 
rials in  hand,  having  at  his  own   expense  caused  an 

1 1  2 
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chap,  admirable  collation  to  be  made  (by  Dr.  Heyse)  of  the 
XIX-  celebrated  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  preserved  at  Florence; 
and  for  the  comparatively  mechanical  labour  further 
needed,  he  would  have  found  competent  and  zealous 
assistants.  This  classical  monument  will  probably  some 
day  come  into  being,  and  then,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that,  as  far  as  thought  and  will  could  go,  Bunsen  had 
framed  the  design,  worked  out  all  its  parts,  and  indicated 
all  its  details. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Berlin :  7th  November,  185a 

Thus  your  birthday  is  the  last  day  of  my  interesting  so- 
journ of  three  weeks  at  Berlin — in  all  essential  points  a 
happy  and  successful  period ;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  a  closing 
blessing,  that  I  can  begin  this  last  day  with  a  greeting  to 
you.  Wherefore,  All  hail!  with  the  blessing  of  God  for 
King  and  Country ! 

I  reckon  upon  finding  time  enough  at  Heidelberg  to 
write  down,  at  least  in  outline,  the  most  important  facts  of 

the  private  history  of during  these  latter  momentous 

years ;  besides  the  other  indispensable  work  to  be  finished 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  On  the  22nd  I  expect  to  be  ready  to 
set  out  towards  Nice ;  then  on  the  Sunday  to  join  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Waldenses ;  and  to  proceed  next  day  to  Mentone : 
sedes  ubifata  quietas  monstrant. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Sunday  evening,  21st  November,  1868. 
(God  bless  Prince  Frederick  William !) 

The  close  (of  '  God  in  History ')  was  given  to  me,  on  the 
very  last  morning,  as  I  had  prayed  for  it.  I  have  reached 
the  point  which  in  the  Preface  I  had  designated  as  the  final 
object.  I  have  proved  by  fact,  that  all  real  religion  consists 
in  a  personal,  moral,  rational  consciousness  of  God,  and  that 
this  is  the  original  instinct  of  humanity,  unfolding  itself  pro- 
gressively from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious :  and  that 
therefrom  all  language,  political  formations,  and  culture 
proceed. 
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Bunsen  to  a  Friend.  CHAPi 

[Translation.]  XDC- 

12th  November,  1858.  

I  arrived  at  home  (from  Berlin)  two  days  ago,  after  a 
journey  in  a  temperature  of  from  5  deg.  to  9  deg.  B£aumur 
of  cold.  I  witnessed  a  grand  spectacle — the  change  of  Minis- 
try is  a  change  of  Government ;  men  both  capable  of  office 
and  true  to  the  Constitution  are  filling  the  places  of  the 
late  Ministers ;  all  are  my  political,  and  many  my  personal 
friends.  I  have  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  being  ac- 
knowledged worthy  of  a  Ministerial  post,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  being  left  at  liberty  to  remain  faithful  to 
what  I  consider  my  especial  mission  and  my  higher  calling. 
The  Prince  Regent  showed  me  from  first  to  last  the  kindest 
and  most  gracious  confidence.  .  .  .  God's  Providence  has 
cared  for  me  beyond  all  my  wishes  or  hopes, — we  have  taken 
Charlottenberg  for  a  year  longer,  and  think  of  seeking  out 
a  small  winter  residence  at  Mentone,  to  retreat  to,  as  long 
as  we  have  strength,  every  year ;  this  time  the  cold  has 
caught  us,  and  we  must  await  a  thaw,  and  set  out  if  possible 
on  the  29th  November. 

Having  accomplished  his  return  to  Charlottenberg, 
under  the  care  of  his  son  Charles,  Bunsen  had  yet  indis- 
pensable work  to  do  for  the  press,  which  detained  him 
another  month  before  the  journey  southwards  could  be 
undertaken ;  and  not  till  the  9th  December  did  the  party 
Bet  out  towards  Basle,  where  an  agreeable  evening,  at 
the  house  of  Professor  Gelzer,  and  the  company  of  that 
valued  friend  during  the  next  day  as  far  as  Biel,  helped 
effectually  to  keep  up  that  cheerfulness,  so  indispensable 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  unceasing  consciousness  of  bodily 
discomfort,  and  the  increasing  susceptibility  of  actual 
or  apprehended  annoyances,  belonging  to  the  harassing 
disorder  which  was  making  continual  and  resistless  pro- 
gress. Comfortless  was  the  transit,  in  those  days,  by 
help  of  two  steamers,  from  Biel  to  Y verdun, — the  walk 
from  the  landing-place  to  the  station,  the  long  waiting 
for  tbe  train,  the  arrival  long  after  dark  at  Geneva, 
the  ascent  of  the  long  staircase  at  the  hotel, — all  trifles 


chap,     unnoticed,  or  converted  into   causes  of  mirth,  where 

1     health  and  spirit  exist  to  meet  the  smaller  as  well  as 

the  greater  rubs  of  life ;  but  falling  heavily  upon  an 
invalid.  It  is  both  affecting  and  consolatory  to  observe 
in  the  ensuing  extracts  from  letters,  that  he  calls  his 
journey  an  '  agreeable  one ' — thus  proving  that  his 
judgment  had  duly  weighed  all  existing  causes  of 
thankfulness,  and  appreciated  on  reflection  the  degree 
of  BucceBs  which  had  attended  the  watchful  care  by 
which  evil  was  warded  off  wherever  it  was  possible. 
Two  days  at  Geneva  were  much  enjoyed  by  all  the 
party — in  particular  the  hours  spent  among  friends  in 
the  house  of  Mdlle.  Vernet  Pictet.  They  had  left 
Heidelberg  under  that  solid  sea  of  vapour,  spread  from 
one  extremity  of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  which  can- 
not be  called  cloud,  as  it  admits  of  no  variety  of  form 
or  thickness,  and  transmits  only  a  degree  of  lurid  light, 
confounding  all  forms  of  objects,  without  a  beam  of  sun- 
shine to  create  a  shadow  and  therewith  give  evidence  of 
substance ;  that  appearance  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  the  central  continent  of 
Europe,  and  which  was  found  on  the  present  occasion 
to  extend  as  far  as  Orange,  south  of  Lyons — where  first 
the  tent  broke  into  clouds,  between  which  the  sun  came 
forth,  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  travellers 
speak  of  winter,  its  storms  or  splendours  are  treated  of, 
which  are  the  rare  exception ;  whereas  this  total  abroga- 
tion of  sunshine  and  oflife  and  beauty  is  the  rule — alluded 
to  here,  as  unavoidably  oppressive  and  depressing  to 
the  traveller,  who  seemed  to  imbibe  new  life  on  reaching 
Marseilles  and  the  sea  breezes,  with  so  many  signs  of 
the  desired  South,  in  evergreens  and  in  temperature. 
At  that  time,  the  railway  terminated  at  this  place,  and 
four-and-twenty  hours  of  diligence-conveyance  had  to  be 
encountered  between  Marseilles  and  Cannes, — favoured 
by  the  full  moon  and  fine  weather;  and  all  unpleasant- 
ness was  cast  into  oblivion  on  being  hailed  at  the  entrance 
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of  Cannes  by  lights  and  voices  which  guided  the  travel-     9*^- 

lers  into  a  house,  the  Maison  Pinchinat,  so  much  liked     1 

from  the  very  first. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Marseilles,  Hotel  Bristol :  Wednesday,  15th  December,  1868. 

These  lines  shall  greet  you,  and  announce  our  prosperous 
journey  and  arrival  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
sun  opened  an  eye  upon  us  for  the  first  time  at  an  hour's 
distance  on  this  side  of  Geneva ;  at  Lyons  we  found  fog,  hut 
soon  after  had  the  sun  again,  and  real  warmth  at  Avignon. 
What  good  that  does  me !  •  .  .  To-morrow  afternoon  we 
reckon  upon  reaching  Cannes — and  Saturday  go  on  to  Nice, 
after  I  have  seen,  or  attempted  to  see,  Tocqueville,  who  is 
said  to  he  better. 

In  contemplating  the  formation  of  a  reasonable  Bible- work 
for  the  congregation,  the  necessity  soon  appeared  of  not 
only  incorporating  the  Apocrypha  among  the  Bible  docu- 
ments, but  also  of  making  them  intelligible.  Therefore,  I  have 
designed  a  plan  (on  the  journey)  to  comprise,  in  six  sheets, 
*  Jewish  Annals  (Jahrbiicher),  from  the  Expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  into  Egypt,  till  the  Death  of  Herod  the  Great.' 
The  Persian  period  I  shall  treat  in  a  similar  manner,  at 
the  head  of  the  introduction  to  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Chronicles  (all  before  or  contemporary  with  Alexander). 
The  Syrian  period  is  the  main  point  for  Palestine,  as  the 
parallel  periods  of  the  Ptolemies  are  for  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  Into  this  exposition,  to  be  written  in 
the  style  of  a  Chronicle,  with  the  dates  on  the  margin,  and 
genealogical  tables  of  the  ruling  families,  I  shall  insert  the 
most  remarkable  passages  of  Josephus,  as  quotations ;  thus 
uniting  the  historical  representation  with  the  words  of  the 
remarkable  Jewish  historian.  These  Annals  shall  close  the 
Documents. 

The  continuation  will  commence  the  third  volume  (New 
Testament)  'Jewish  Annals  —  from  the  Death  of  Herod 
the  Great  to  the  Second  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  (under 
Hadrian)  year  1-1 34.'  This  gives  me  the  framework, 
which  was  entirely  wanting,  for  the  *  Life  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles/  until  the  death  of  John,  and  about  fifteen  or 
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CHAP,     sixteen  years  later.     As  yet  the  Christian  community  (Ge- 

J_ '_     meinde)  knows  nothing  of  the  former  period  (332-1),   and 

little  of  the  latter  (1-138).     Where,  in  short,  is  this  portion 
of  history  to  be  found,  in  a  tangible  form  ? 

To  complete  this  framework,  I  shall  give  what  may  be 
called  '  Christian  Apocrypha' : — 1.  The  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians,  of  the  year  80,  seventeen  years  before  (the 
Gospel  of)  John,  according  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ; 
2.  The  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  according  to  the  Codex 
of  the  Church  of  Antioch  (seen  by  Rawlinson). 

But  before  these,  the  most  ancient  congregational  com- 
positions :  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,' 
the  Baptismal  Confession,  and  others,  almost  all  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  of  the  New  Testament;  together  five  or  six 
sheets.  The  gain  of  this  is  evident,  and  remains  the  property 
of  the  Christian  community ;  no  one  can  take  it  away.  The 
whole  will  help  towards  forming  a  basis  of  reasonable  belief. 
Of  course  I  shall  not  be  able  to  work  at  these  Annals 
until  I  am  again  in  Heidelberg ;  but  I  must  be  clear  on  the 
subject  before  printing  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  A. 
I  shall  have  much  work  in  the  Chronicles,  but  work  more  to 
my  taste  than  that  which  I  shall  thereby  save.  The  trans- 
lation of  Ignatius  I  have  made,  and  for  Clement  I  hope  to 
find  somebody ;  that  Epistle  1  myself  know  almost  by  heart 
May  God  grant  me  His  blessing  for  the  hundred  days  of  work 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ! 


Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

Cannes :  New  Year's  Day,  1859. 

I  cannot  begin  the  new  year,  any  more  than  I  could  last 
night  close  the  old  one,  without  thinking  of  you,  and  wishing 
to  give  you  intelligence  of  our  progress.  We  have  had  a 
most  prosperous  and  agreeable  journey,  beginning  with  the 
9th  December.  Arrived  at  length  here  at  Cannes,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  lodging  on  the  sea-shore,  engaged  and  arranged 
for  us  (Maison  Pinchinat),  which  at  once  seemed  to  me  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  that  we  could  anywhere  obtain.  I 
can  only  compare  the  situation  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  and  the 
Villa  di  Cicerone  there;  but  in  this  place,  the  mountains 
that  half  enclose  the  bay  are  much  finer.    Yet  we  judged  it 
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right  to  8ee   Nice  before  we  fixed;   and  there  the  long-     CHAP. 

threatened  influenza  burst  out,  and  kept  me  imprisoned  for     m_ 

ten  days.  Nice  is  a  bad  Brighton.  We  gave  up  going 
to  see  Mentone,  and  returned  here  the  day  before  yesterday 
to  the  former  spot — to  remain  here,  please  God,  till  April. 
On  1st  May  I  have  promised  to  be  at  Berlin,  if  the  Cham- 
bers do  not  close  before  Easter.  Everything  there  is  going  on 
well ;  in  particular  religious  liberty  will  be  secured.  On  my 
arrival  here,  according  to  my  plan,  I  began  to  work  upon  the 
'  Life  of  Jesus/  begun  in  1850,  after  arranging  all  the  pre- 
ceding parts ;  and,  God  be  thanked !  in  spite  of  influenza,  I 
have  already  written  150  pages,  and  the  most  difficult  por- 
tion. By  the  end  of  January  I  hope  to  finish  it,  and  then  set 
about  the  translation  of  the  Gospels. 

2nd  January,  early. — I  have  had  the  first  good  night — that 
is,  not  sleepless — for  twelve  days ;  the  cough  is  going  off,  and, 
to  encourage  it  to  go,  I  have  opened  the  windows,  that  the 
sunny  air  may  enter  instead.  Just  under  me,  in  the  sitting- 
room,  a  fine  chorale  is  being  performed.  Next  Saturday  we 
expect  Ernest,  with  wife  and  children  and  all  belongings.  Lord 
Brougham  (who  with  a  quick  eye  first  discovered  Cannes  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  coast)  is  full  of  attentions 
and  kindness.  Tocqueville  is  confined  to  his  room  by  a  serious 
disorder  of  the  lungs — but  we  correspond  almost  daily.  There 
are  here  two  Protestant  Churches,  five  spiritual  teachers, 
and  four  congregations — one  English,  one  Scottish,  and  two 
French. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  month,  Bunsen  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  allowed  to  pay  a  few  short 
visits  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  would  gladly  have  gone 
oftener  and  stayed  longer,  but  the  precarious  state  of 
the  invalid  (evident  to  everyone  but  himself)  made  it 
necessary  to  take  extreme  precautions  against  his  being 
over-fatigued  or  excited.  The  conversation  of  M.  Gus- 
tave  de  Beaumont  (the  friend  and  afterwards  the  biogra- 
pher of  Tocqueville)  often  came  in  to  supply  the  place 
to  Bunsen  of  an  anticipated  interview  with  his  dying 
friend,  when  it  happened  that  the  drive  to  Montfleuri 
proved  ineffectual.     He  was  of  the  number  of  those 
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y^p"    Pre8en*  a*  the  funeral,  which  took  place  at  Cannes, 
_     20th  April. 

Bunsen  to  Theodora  von  Ungern-Sterriberg. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  New  Year's  Day,  1869. 

To  whom  should  my  thoughts  turn  this  morning  more 
readily  than  to  my  beloved  Theodora  and  all  the  dear  ones 
around  her?  Your  eye  of  love,  and  that  of  August,  greeted 
me  at  the  very  last  moment  on  the  railway,  and,  since  that, 
many  other  signs  of  love  have  been  received  froni  you ;  and 
you  were,  at  the  closing  hour  of  the  year,  in  our  minds  when 
we  recalled  (with  the  help  of  your  mother's  memory)  in  swift 
retrospect  the  entire  richly-filled  year,  and  the  valued  presence 
of  Augustus  (on  that  day  and  hour  a  year  ago)  when  he  stole 
away,  at  a  late  hour,  from  your  bedside  to  visit  us.  And 
now  behold  the  further  thriving  development !  a  pair  of  fine 
expressive  eyes,  as  door-keepers  of  the  young  awakening  soul, 
and  the  satisfied  smile,  so  full  of  meaning,  of  the  mouth.* 
And  then  my  splendid  Rosa,  sppaking,  singing,  dancing !  and 
you  both  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  quieter  plan  of 
household  life,  and  a  less  worrying  course  of  activity.  There- 
fore, the  blessing  of  God,  dearest  Theodora,  be  upon  you,  on 
the  New  Year,  and  on  your  birthday !     .     .     . 

I  wish  I  could  speak  Provencal,  spoilt  though  the  language 
be.  Imagine,  they  say  'una  chosa'  instead  of  una  com. 
But  they  have  kept  clear  of  the  French  u,  and  of  all  nasal 
sounds. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  31st  January,  1858. 

We  are  all  improving,  but  till  the  20th  my  wife  and  I 
have  both  had  to  contend  with  the  consequences  of  influenza; 
having  at  last  dismissed  the  enemy,  we  experience  the  full 
blessing  of  this  incomparable  climate,  of  our  exquisite  tran- 
quillity and  of  sea-prospect,  from  the  Maison  Pinchinat.  I  can 
already  walk  quickly  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  without  pausing, 
and  I  walk  out  daily  three  or  four  times,  or  drive  to  Ernest's 
Villa  Ripere,  on  a  height  not  far  from  Lord  Brougham's. 

•  An  allusion  to  the  birth,  on  the  previous  New  Year's  Eve,  of  another 
granddaughter. 
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Our  house  is  the  last  of  the  town,  towards  Prance,  or  the  CHAP, 
first  of  villas ;  for  most  people  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  which  is  immediately  under  our 
windows,  or  cannot  bear  the  ceaseless  roar  or  murmur  of 
the  waves,  which  is,  after  light  and  sunshine,  to  me  the 
greatest  of  enjoyments.  We  have  obtained  this  abode  com- 
paratively cheap— ten  rooms,  and  a  terrace  to  the  south,  on 
which  my  study  opens.  Then  I  find  my  work  so  successful 
here  that  I  have  accomplished  more  already  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  the  whole  winter  at  Heidelberg.  I  shall  try 
to  remain  here  as  long  as  possible,  therefore,  till  Easter 
Tuesday,  26th  April.  Charles  has,  meanwhile,  been  made 
happy  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  all 
three  here  by  the  4th  March — his  mother's  birthday.  There 
is  no  want  of  society  here,  from  Paris  and  from  England, 
some  of  them  friends,  both  old  and  new. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.]  Cannes :  5th  March,  1859. 

We  had  a  delightful  day  (yesterday).  Charles  had  arrived 
the  day  before.  We  drove  to  Napoule  (Neapolis),  and  climbed 
the  paths  among  the  rocks,  in  which  your  mother  and  I  were 
not  among  the  last.  To-morrow  we  shall  drive  to  see  the 
popular  festivity — an  hour's  drive  from  hence,  on  the  Golfe 
de  Jouan,  towards  Antibes — held  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  1st  March,  the  day  of  Napoleon's  landing  from  Elba, 
originating  with  the  people. 

My  political  views  are  the  same  as  before — the  Austrian 
Government  in  Italy,  and  the  military  occupation  and  con- 
tinual interference  in  countries  not  belonging  to  it,  is  no 
concern  of  Germany ;  and  the  sooner  the  abomination  ceases 
the  better  for  Austria  herself*  England  and  Germany  are 
strong  enough  to  prevent  Italy  from  becoming  a  province  of 
Prance.  Palmerston's  speech  utters  serious  facts,  not  the 
less  true  for  the  ironical  form.  Vetter  Michel*  is  seized  with 
madness  (by  his  misconception  of  the  drift  of  the  belliger- 
ents), after  a  poisoning-process  of  years,  by  the  infusion  of 
Austrian  and  Ultramontane  falsehoods.  Should  the  matter 
come  before  our  Chambers  I  should  speak ;  but  my  opinion 
is  as  well  known  at  Berlin,  as  in  London. 

•  A  nickname  for  Germane. 
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CHAP. 
XIX.  Extract  from  a  Journal. 

Cannes :  5th  March,  1859. 

We  were  early  fetched  from  our  hotel  to  breakfast  at  the 
Maison  Pinchinat,  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  beautiful 
bay.    All  the  party  are  bright  and  thankful  in  seeing  Bunsen 
so  much  better,  and  able  to  work  again,  and  to  enjoy  visits 
from  his  friends.     He  took  us  out  on  the  balcony  overhang- 
ing the  bright  silvery  sea,  and  seemed  to  drink  in  all  its 
beauty ; — its  calm  seemed  to  be  reflected  on  his  face,  which 
never  looked  more  radiant  or  more  full  of  satisfaction.     He 
has  his  own  home-circle  around  him,  and  Ernest  and  Eliza- 
beth and  their  children  near.     He  is  full  of  hope  for  Italy, 
repeated  passages  from  Lord  Palmerston's  speech,  and  gave 
us  a  little  insight  into  French  and  Austrian  politics ;  lie  is 
sure  that  war  must  come.     In  the  evening  it  was  excitingly 
interesting  to  hear  Charles  Bunsen,  fresh  from  Turin,  talking 
over  the  state  of  men's  minds  there,  with  his  father.     They 
have  established  religious  freedom  in  Piedmont. '  A  French 
Testament  was   shown  to  me,  prepared  to   help  inquirers 
among  the  Boman  Catholics,  in  which  passages  that  throw 
light  on  the  different  questions  at  issue  are  printed  side  by 
side,  and  thus  the  Scripture  explains  itself.     A  touching 
history  was  related  of  a  woman  who,  on  her  death-bed,  sent 
to  ask  Mdlle.  C.  to  come  to  see  her  in  her  home  in  the  moun- 
tains, recently.     The  latter  immediately  went  thither,  and 
found  an  experienced  Christian,  who  had  studied  the  Bible 
with  her  family,  and  had  the  joy  of  seeing  them  all  follow 
in  her  own  course.     It  was  edifying  to  witness  with  what 
strength  and  clearness  of  mind,  to  the  very  hour  of  her  dis- 
solution, she  met  the  railing  of  the  priest,  and  his  endeavour 
to  frighten  her  as  to  being  buried  in  dishonour  by  the  road- 
side.    '  Eachel  was  buried  under  a  palm-tree,'  was  her  reply. 
After  she  had  expired,  the  priest  repeated  to  the  survivors 
that  she  would  find  her  grave  among  those  guilty  of  suicide ; 
to  which  the  eldest  son  answered,  'Was  not  our  Saviour 
crucified  between  two  thieves?'     No  funeral   service  was 
allowed  at  the  grave,  but  an  address,  with  prayer  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  earnestly 
attentive  listeners.     A  glorious  moonlight-evening,  to  wind 
up  this  full,  beautiful  day.     On  Wednesday,  4th  March, 
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dinner  with  E.  and  E.  on  their  terrace,  Villa  Bip&re,  to  receive  chap. 
their  mother  and  all  the  family  on  her  birthday  (returning  XIX- 
from  Napoule  under  the  Esterel) ;  and  the  happiness  of  the 
three  generations  in  each  other  was  pleasing  to  behold ;  the 
grandchildren  made  a  bright  foreground  to  the  picture,  while 
the  distant  Esterel,  the  sea  and  islands  all  basking  in  sun- 
shine, were  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Ernest 
proposed  drinking  his  mother's  health,  and  Bunsen  returned 
thanks  for  her,  acknowledging  the  fullness  of  blessing  of  their 
family-life.  Then  he  proposed  the  health  of '  his  friends  the 
Poxes,'  in  remembrance  of  George  Eox,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  so  much  of  religious  liberty. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Cannes :  3rd  January,  1859. 

We  are  living  here  in  Paradise ;  the  ancients  tell  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  they  must  have  had  Cannes 
in  view.  Beyond  the  sea,  on  the  edge  of  which  we  dwell,  to 
behold  each  day  the  morning-star  and  the  sun  on  first  emerg- 
ing ;  again  to  see  the  sun  disappear  in  splendour  behind  the 
Siebengebirge  (here  called  Esterel) ;  to  have  a  pier  extending 
200  yards  into  the  sea,  like  a  petrified  vessel,  the  lighthouse 
as  its  prow ;  12°  of  Reaumur  in  the  shade ;  our  rooms  ail 
towards  this  southern  magnificence,  and  my  study  having  a 
terrace  on  one  side,  on  which  I  can  pace  up  and  down  as 
often  as  I  desire  more  air  than  my  open  window  admits ! 

I  write,  each  morning,  at  the  '  Life  of  Jesus,9  as  it  shall  be 
printed,  God  willing.  The  principal  matter  is,  however,  to 
carry  out  boldly  the  idea  which,  in  1850,  I  timidly  touched 
upon, — that  the  historical  Christ  has  a  history  only  lasting 
thirty  months,  but  the  spiritual  (Christ  in  the  congregation)  a 
history  of  1800  years;  and  that  when  you  have  exhausted 
the  purely  historical,  the  more  general  and  spiritual  side  of 
the  subject  demands  just  acknowledgment.  Thus,  after 
sifting  the  histories  of  His  birth  and  parentage,  and,  I  hope, 
fully  explaining  them,  the  Introduction  closes  with  'the 
eternal  (ever-renewed)  birth  of  Christ  in  the  Soul  and  in 
Humanity,9 — or  the  Incarnation;  which,  hitherto,  was  treated 
mystically  (that  is,  without  clear  perception)  or  sentimen- 
tally; and  which  must  be  brought  into  view  as  a  solemn 
reality  from  the  innermost  consciousness  of  what  constitutes 
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CHAP,  life  in  Christ,  and  what  is  craved  by  the  universal  conscience 
^**  of  the  nations  of  the  world — ( Christ  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.'  I  begin  with  '  Glory  to  God  on  high,'  and  proceed 
to  Paul,  Hennas,  Diognetus,  and  to  Ambrose  (Vent,  redemptor 
gentium) ;  and  then  I  go  on  to  explain  the  worship  of  the 
Infant  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  and  pass  on  to  the  domestic 
festival  of  Christmas,  and  to  Handel  and  Bach.  I  finish 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Divine  history.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  is  contained  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel 
of  John. 

All  this  is  written — 140  pages  —  of  which  40  are  new. 
Yesterday  I  worked  through  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  to- 
morrow, I  hope,  with  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  to  begin  what  is 
properly  His  '  Life.'  If  all  goes  on  in  this  way,  I  shall  have 
finished  in  February,  and  then  shall  leave  the  MS.  for  re- 
vision next  winter. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  Friday,  25th  March.  1859. 

By  the  4th  March  I  had  so  far  finished  the  '  Life  of  Jesus* 
that,  besides  general  revision,  only  a  few  chapters  of  the 
earlier  period  of  teaching  remained  to  be  completed,   for 
which  completion  I  have  need  first  to  see  how  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Gospels  shapes  itself  under  my  hands,  in  order  to 
know  what  I  have  still,  critically  or  demonstratively,  to  treat 
in  the  '  Life/  So  I  began  on  4th  March  the  correction  of  the 
translation  of  Matthew,  and  am  to-day  at  chapter  xviii.,  having 
done  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Parables  on  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  and  the  Transfiguration.    I  have  enjoyed 
going  through  Lachmann's  text  word  for  word,  and  adopt- 
ing each  well-considered,  honest  explanation,  whether  the 
spiritual  or  the  literal,  of  every  self-expounding  passage. 
Oh,  how  much  confusion,  hypocrisy,  dissembling,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  what  mediocrity,  since  the  death  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  Neander!     The  principal  feature,  however,  is 
Katcla,  cowardice — fear  of  not  giving  foil  satisfaction  to  the 
craving  demands  of  the  new  generation  of  clergy  and  of 
governments  after  positivism — and  so  falling  back  upon  'old 
wives'  fables.'     I  foolishly  distressed  myself  formerly  about 
hitting  the  right  tone  in  addressing  the  congregation  in  my 
annotations  under  the  text,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  most 
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generally  influential — as  if  there  ceroid  be  any  choice  as  to     CHAP, 
writing  what  is  demanded  by  one's  own  convictions !     The       ^JX' 
spirit  was  roused  in  me  when  I  reached  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  I  wrote  what  I  felt  compelled  to  write. 

The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  is  far  more  difficult  of  recog- 
nition, in  His  depth  and  greatness,  than  the  Jesus  of  the 
Apostles  and  eye-witnesses.  When,  after  concluding  a  sec- 
tion, I  have  turned  to  the  previous  commentators,  I  have 
only  been  strengthened  and  cheered  by  the  three  great  minds 
of  Calvin,  J.  A.  Bengel,  and  Lamennais.  The  others  are 
mere  philologers  or  historians.  The  new  schpol  of  Erlangen, 
with  Delitzsch  at  their  head,  are  medisevals,  without  real 
depth,  and,  as  philologers,  unripe,  or  mere  schoolmen. 

The  thing  essential  is  to  hold  fast  the  eternal,  which  is 
beyond  the  conditions  of  time.  When  one  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  does  not  begin  beyond  this 
earth,  but  is  to  be  founded  and  perfected  upon  this  earth,  as 
far  as  the  earthly  can  attain  perfection ;  then  one  enquires, 
'  Where  is  Eternity  ? '  To  which  the  Gospel  gives  the  same 
answer  as  to  the  question,  ' Where  is  the  Eternal?' — viz., 
Where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  when  we  contemplate  its 
billows  and  tides,  its  smooth  surface  and  breaking  waves — 
invisible,  and  yet  necessarily  pre-supposed !  No  one  ever 
perceived  this  more  clearly,  no  one  had  a  more  vivid  and 
enduring  present  consciousness  of  it,  than  Jesus — whether 
as  represented  by  the  Evangelists  or  by  St.  John.  All  this 
appears  clearly  to  lie  before  me.  I  utter  my  belief  in  the 
notes,  courageously  and  unreservedly,  as  the  spirit  prompts 
me;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

By  1861,  the  old  world  will  be  sufficiently  unhinged  for  the 
building  up  of  the  new ;  and  then  I  shall  write,  please  God, 
the  close  of  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times.'  All  is  tending  to  ruin 
in  the  Romanic  States;  that  is,  to  dissolution  and  revolu- 
tion. 

We,  in  Prussia,  are,  thank  God,  on  the  groove  of  Eeform. 

Bunsen  to  another  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes:  30th  March,  1859. 

My  blessing  and  greeting  will  come  after  that  of  your 
mother,  because  I  desired  to  add  a  piece  of  good  news  as 
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CHAP,     a  birthday  offering.      It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
XUC      and  I  have  just  finished  the  translation  and  explanation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  far  as  the  Passion  and  Resurrec- 
tion, that  is  all  but  the  last  three  chapters.   That  view  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  Earth,  from  which  I  have  started  in  the  '  Life  of 
Jesus,'  had  still  to  undergo  this  trial.   I  had  passed  over  that 
point  (treating  of  the  Last  Judgment)  because  only  by  the 
connected  interpretation  of  Matthew  could  I  arrive  at  any 
certainty  in  my  conception  of  Christianity.  The  struggles  and 
difficulties  of  enquiry,  through  which  the  conscientious  inter- 
preter must  pass,  begin,  as  you  know,  with  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount — that  Gospel  of  the  Judaic  Christians,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  Christ  not  only  of  James,  but  the  Christ  of 
Paul  and  of  John,  is  to  be  found.     There  is  not  a  verse  in  it 
which  receives  not,  by  means  of  this  free  and  comprehensive 
contemplation,  its  true,  full,  and  clear  sense.     The  same 
holds  good  of  the  innumerable  parables  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God — all  relating  to  this  earth,  but  in  a  wholly  transmuted 
moral  condition  of  human  society.     And  all  this  stretches 
out  far  beyond  the  Jewish  system,  beyond  all  Heathenism, 
even  beyond  thousands  of  years  of  Christianity  '  among  all 
nations.'    Thus  also  the  great  and  difficult  chapters  xxiv., 
xxv.,  are  unlocked  to  me.     Chapter  xxv.  31,  unto  the  end, 
contains  that  which  the  Apocalypse  models  out  into  the 
establishment  of  the  Millennium — a  vision  of  the  confessors 
of  Christianity.    With  that  are  to  be  connected  the  verses  of 
chapter  xiii.  37 — 45,  and  we  behold  the  Kingdom  of  God 
thereupon  succeeding. 

With  respect  to  our  personal  continuance  after  death,  I 
have  formed  for  myself  new  ways  of  demonstrating  it :  of  all 
this,  more  by  word  of  mouth. 

Bunsen  to  another  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Cannes :  3rd  April,  1859. 

What  happiness,  to  expound  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  a  con- 
nected form  !  I  have  now  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the 
end  of  Matthew,  and  of  the  breaking  off  of  Mark  at  the  close, 
all  in  order  and  quite  satisfactory. 

My  philosophical  thoughts  have  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  chapters  on  the  '  latter  days.'    Neither  this  doc- 
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trine,  nor  that  of  personal  immortality,  can  well  be  proved  CHAP, 
against  Pantheists  and  Deists  without  accepting  the  much-  XiX- 
contemned  hypothesis  which  has  been  laughed  at  by  Hegel 
and  rejected  by  dogmatisers,  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  as 
dwellings  of  rational  spirits,  above,  and,  perhaps  also,  below 
the  standard  of  thiB  our  earth's  inhabitants.  The  line  taken 
by  Leibnitz  must  here  be  resumed.  The  Gospel  presupposes 
a  plurality  of  worlds. 

Baden  Powell's  « Unity  of  Worlds '  (1855,  against  Whewell 
and  in  part  against  Brewster,  Wesley,  Ac.,)  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.]  April,  1869. 

Heavy  times  are  coming,  as  I  have  long  anticipated, 
yet  I  hope  nothing  will  come  in  the  way  of  my  return  to 
Cannes  by  November  1.  It  is  a  hermit  family  life  that  we 
lead,  not  without  stimulating  and  instructive  communication 
from  without. 

l&th  April. — Tocqueville  still  breathed  yesterday  evening, 
but  unconscious,  or  at  least  speechless. 

20th  April. — The  steamer  from  Marseilles  is  not  yet  in 
Bight — the  faithful  Ampere,  if  he  arrives,  will  be  too  late  for 
the  funeral  solemnity. 

80th  April. — Amp&re  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Tocque- 
ville at  Marseilles,  and  arrived  here  the  next  day  in  time  for 
the  funeral.  I  had  replied  immediately  to  his  telegraphic 
enquiry.  He  must  now  have  long  since  reached  Borne 
again. 

Bunsen  to . 

[Translation.] 

Cannes:  Easter  Tuesday,  26th  April,  1859. 

You  ought  (as  the  King  said  of  myself)  to  come  out 
once  more  into  the  genuine  Prussian  vital  air,  and  to  confer 
with  friends  and  the  (real)  men  of  the  day  about  the  actual 
present.  The  air  of  the  Rhine-valley  is  impregnated  with 
priestly  intrigue  and  agitation,  and  engrossed  by  that  Austro- 
Germanic  phantom,  which  in  1848-49  inveigled  Gagern  and 
Frankfort  and  Badowitz  and  Germany  into  the  abyss,  there 
to  perish. 

That  Prussia  should  (by  the  Peace  of  Basle)  get  out  of 
that  madly-undertaken  war  of  political  infatuation  was  felt 
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CHAP,  as  a  necessity,  by  Pitt  equally  with  ourselves ;  and  that  we, 
XIX-  seven  years  later,  in  1805,  stood  aloof  in  the  hour  of  conflict, 
was  as  much  the  fault  of  Austrian  arrogance  and  faithless- 
ness as  that  of  our  own  irresolution.  But  them,  a  portion  of 
Germany  was  actually  invaded,  whereas  now,  Germany  is  not 
even  threatened,  but  more  secure  than  ever,  under  the 
guardianship  and  protection  of  Prussia.  Now  we  have 
before  us  an  European  question,  in  short  the  essential  ques- 
tion which  has  demanded  solution  ever  since  1832,  not  to  say 
since  1817 — the  Papal  and  Jesuit  rule,  and  the  Austrian 
tyranny  in  Italy,  against  all  treaties,  not  merely  without 
the  sanction  of  treaties. 

Has  not  every  effort  been  made,  on  all  sides,  for  thirty-six 
years,  to  bring  Austria  to  reason  ?  Have  not  all  the  faithful 
and  sagacious  among  European  statesmen,  including  Can- 
ning, foretold  to  them  what  now  has  happened?  namely, 
that  Austria  would  irresistibly  provoke  the  power  of  France 
(as  the  history  of  half  a  century  shows)  to  dislodge  her  from 
her  brutal  supremacy  over  Italy.  Has  not  Austria  slighted 
all  warnings,  persecuted  and  stigmatised  all  those  diviners  of 
truth,  as  well  as  all  the  moderate  and  earnest  patriots  of 
Italy?  Has  she  not  been  continually  imposing  on  her 
stronger  chains  and  heavier  burdens  ?  But  it  is  said,  *  Who 
could  think  that  Austria  would  be  so  obstinate  ? '  Nay,  who 
could  expect  any  other  conduct  ?  Only  those  who  expect  the 
Pope  to  become  Gallican,  Anglican,  or  Lutheran !  Should 
Austria  to-morrow  evacuate  Central  Italy,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  national  party,  which 
is  now  monarchical,  not  republican — conservative,  not  revo- 
lutionary. Then  the  system  of  that  arrogant  House  will  be 
struck  down,  and  what  more  could  be  the  result,  even  of  an 
unsuccessful  war? 

And  now,  what  cause  will  be  served  by  the  agitation  of 
these  furious  foes  of  France?  1.  That  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits.  2.  That  of  the  prolongation  of  Austrian  tyranny. 
Therefore,  its  tendency  is  against  our  essential  life,  against 
Protestantism,  and  confessional  freedom,  against  Prussia, 
against  the  German  Federal  State !  France  and  Russia  are 
opponents  of  a  German  Federal  State,  but  the  House  of 
Austria  alone  is  directly  antagonistic  to  Germany  herself.  I 
will  not  conjure  up  the  shades  of  Olmiitz  and  Dresden,  but 
I  must  be  spared  the  argument  of  Basle  ! 
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This  I  utter,  as  a  statesman  grown  gray,  and  as  one  who  CHAP. 
has  endeavoured  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  sufferings  of  the  XIX- 
period  from  1848  to  1850 ;  but  what  I  feel  most  heavy  upon 
my  heart  is  this : — It  is  the  first  time  that  the  ruling  public 
opinion  of  the  moment  in  Germany  contemptibly  and  piti- 
lessly renounces  a  great  and  noble  cause,  rebels  against  the 
providential  agency  of  God  in  favour  of  a  hardly-tried  people, 
and  that  Protestants  not  only  kiss  the  political  but  also  the 
spiritual  fetters,  and  lastly,  that  the  organs  of  this  public 
opinion  either  ignore,  or  wilfully  distort,  the  reality  of  facts. 
Retribution  is  infallibly  in  store  for  this ;  as  surely  and  more 
deservedly  than  the  levity  of  unripe  politicians  in  1848  met 
with  its  punishment.  Is  there  no  protecting  instinct  left 
against  direct  falsehood  and  childish  misrepresentation  ?  Is 
there  no  Protestant  instinct  left,  for  or  against  P  And  is  this 
wrath  an  ebullition  of  spirit  ?  Alas !.  too  many  are  actuated 
by  fear  alone.  '  Germany  cannot  defend  itself  against  France 
but  by  the  aid  of  Austria/  was  written  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review '  of  April  last.  Without  Austria !  who  herself  gave 
notice,  after  1815,  that  she  could  and  would  no  longer  defend 
Germany  beyond  the  Danube — and,  therefore,  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  fortifying  Rastadt !  Austria !  who  in  1815  sent  not 
a  man  to  fight  in  Belgium  for  the  common  cause  against 
Napoleon !  In  the  policy  of  France  and  Russia  may  well  be 
comprised  the  necessity  of  resisting  a  monster  of  seventy 
millions  horse-power,  such  as  the  entire  German  Empire ;  but 
the  same  danger  exists  not  in  a  Federal  collective  State  when 
once  released  by  the  Cesarean  operation  from  the  strangling 
navelstring  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The  word  uttered  at 
Kremsier  is  the  only  solution.* 

Now  all  has  burst  forth,  all  that  I  had  on  my  mind,  not 
against  you,  but  against  the  air  of  the  Rhine,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  of  Southern  Germany.  On  this  account  I  must  give 
up  going  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  I  should  scanda- 
lise others,  and  be  vexed  myself.     At  Heidelberg  I  could  not 

•  This  refers  to  a  remarkable  speech  by  the  late  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
then  Prime  Minister,  before  the  Austrian  Parliament  assembled  at  Kremsier, 
in  1848  :  ( Let  Austria  consolidate  herself  into  one  body  politic, — let  Ger- 
many consolidate  herself  into  another, — and  on  the  day  when  both  these 
processes  shall  have  been  completed,  let  both  agree  on  a  form  of  good  under- 
standing and  close  union.'  Austria  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  himself  soon 
abandoned  this  saving  thought, — with  what  results  the  year  1866  has  shown. 

Ii2 
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chap,  remain  two  days,  were  it  not  for  necessary  work,  for  I  have 
XIX-  no  inclination  to  dispute  on  first  principles  with  G.  and  M. 
4th  May. — This  time  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  question 
which  of  the  many  dangers  is  the  most  threatening  to  our 
beloved  German  fatherland — my  joy  is  almost  too  great,  I 
mean  the  joy  of  beholding  another  nation,  at  least,  and  that 
the  one  which  Germany  and  France  have  oppressed,  the  one 
for  800,  and  the  other  for  300  years — rising  from  prostration, 
and  brave  not  in  words  only  but  in  deeds  of  arms,  going 
forth  not  in  the  anarchy  of  despair,  but  in  the  legality  of 
hope  and  faith  in  the  future,  under  the  visible  protection  of 
Providence,  to  set  free  the  first-born  daughter  of  Christian 
civilisation. 

Contemporary  Letter  to  a  Daughter-in-Law,  who  had  written  to 
explain  that  she  could  not  visit  Heidelberg. 

Charlottenberg :  26th  May,  1860. 

I  comfort  myself  that  your  not  coming  is  providential.  You 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  discomfort  of  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing. There  is  a  complex  of  nonsense  brewed  together  into  a 
poison,  producing  intoxication  and  a  cloud  over  the  intel- 
lect, in  the  case  of  almost  every  one  you  speak  to ;  only  Herr 
von  Dusch,  as  an  old  statesman  and  diplomatist,  upon  whom 
Bunsen  first  called,  looked  upon  things  in  the  same  light  as 
himself;  as  does  also  Gervinus,  who  latterly  could  hardly 
venture  to  go  out  but  in  the  dusk,  lest  stones  should  have 
been  thrown  at  him  !  The  public  mind  has  been  worked  upon 
(certainly  by  agitators)  to  such  a  pitch  that  Prussian  tra- 
vellers have  been  warned  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  not  appear 
at  the  table  d'h6te,  lest  they  should  be  insulted !  because 
Prussia,  though  well  prepared  and  ready  for  war,  intends  to 
keep  out  of  it,  if  she  can ;  whereas,  the  Southern  States  are, 
in  fact,  calling  upon  others  to  enter  into  the  war  they  pre- 
suppose, and  are  endeavouring  to  kindle,  not  being  them- 
selves in  any  way  prepared — having  neither  fortresses  pro- 
vided, nor  regiments  equipped.  But  enough,  and  too  much ! 
I  tremble  at  every  conversation,  lest  Bunsen  should  not  put 
a  guard  upon  his  expressions,  and  pain  those  who  are  bound 
by  their  material  interests  to  Austria.  It  is  fearful  to  discover 
how  many  are  entangled  financially  in  the  Austrian  losses. 

At  Geneva  we  suffered  much  from  the  '  bise,y  on  the  three 
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celebrated  military  saints'  days,  in  the  middle  of  May,  always     CHAP, 
cold  on  the  continent,  and  all  the  worse  for  us  as  coming      XIX' 
from  the  summery  south.     We  enjoyed  seeing  Mdlle.  Yernet 
and  Mdlle.  Calandrini,  and  Bunsen  had  much  of  the  conver- 
sation of  M.  Eilliet,  with  whom  he  dined  and  met  persons 
interesting  to  him. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Whitsuntide,  1869. 

We  arrived  on  the  20th  May,  in  the  finest  sunshine,  after 
days  of  heavy  rain  in  Switzerland.     In  Geneva  and  Basle  I 
had  conversations  both  literary  and  political;   the  latter 
turned  upon  the  great  point  which  now  occupies  all  heads  and 
many  hearts.      On  my  journey  to  the  South,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  I  had  to  urge  upon  the  unbelieving,  deep 
sunk  in  the  slumber  of  peace,  the  fact  that  war  in  Italy 
was  at  hand ;  this  time  I  had  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
thoroughly  disturbed  that  peace  was  near,  particularly  in 
case  of  Palmerston's  return  to  the  Ministry.     From  the  state 
of  delirium  into  which  the  South  of  Germany  is  plunged,  I 
was  fortunate  in  recalling  my  friends  in  Switzerland,  but  not 
my  friends  here !     With   the  exception  of  Gervinus  and 
Schenkel,  all  desire  to  rush  into  a  war  with  France,  in  order 
to  help  Austria — some,  however,  would  rather  wait  till  the 
immediate  necessity  shall  have  actually  appeared.     But  the 
turn  of  opinion  is  at  hand ;    people's  eyes   are  about  to 
be  opened  to  the  excessive  amount  of  falsehood  and  exagge- 
ration of  the  Austrians  and  their  party.     The  middle  class  of 
the  nation  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  cultivated  class, 
perceive  out  of  what  an  abyss  the  steadiness  of  Prussia  has 
kept  them,  and  begin  to  change  their  tone,  and  to  take 
courage.    Those  who,  with  Austria,  endeavour  to  kindle  a 
war,  are, — a,  the  Priests ;  o,  the  Dynasties,  which  prop  them- 
selves up  by  means  of  Austria;  c,  the  holders  of  Austrian 
State  bonds;  d,  the  Ultramontanes  of  1848.     They  may  be 
classed  as — reactionary   and    actionary,   Ultramontane  and 
JJltrOr-MontcLgne.     All  that  will  not  signify,  if  only  (as  I 
firmly  hope)  Prussia  will  go  forward  with  the  declaration  that 
Germany  shall  not  be  dragged  into  war !   Derby  and  Malmes- 
bury  are  both  in  heart  Austrian,  from  mistrust  of  Napoleon, 
who  conducts  himself  correctly  and  patiently.     Therefore 
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CHAP.     I  gay,  Italy  free  before  the  end  of  August ;  then  a  Congress 

1     of  Peace,  and  peace  itself  before  the  1st  October,  on  which 

day  I  hope  to  commence  my  pilgrimage  to  Florence,  and 
from  thence  to  Cannes. 

I  found  at  home  heaps  of  work  waiting  for  me,  and 
have  laboured  unremittingly  to  make  a  clearance ;  so  that  I 
am  now  again  in  full  course  of  advancing.  Henry  has  been 
here  a  week,  rejoicing  us  with  his  presence ;  and  we  hare  not 
given  up  the  hope  of  getting  George  also  here,  with  wife  and 
child,  if  the  rain  will  but  give  way,  which  is  now  pouring 
upon  us. 

Bunsen's  departure  from  the  beloved  South,  on  the 
14th  May,  1859,  took  place  in  a  happy  consciousness  of 
improved  health,  and  with  the  hope  of  returning  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  journey  by  voiturier,  as  far  as 
Aix  in  Provence  (where  the  railway  could  first  be  joined), 
was  attended  by  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a  succession 
of  French  regiments,  cheerful,  well  appointed,  and  or- 
derljr,  on  their  way  to  the  fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino. 
Bunsen  had  followed  the  development  of  events  during  the 
last  winter  with  his  accustomed  fervour  of  anticipation, 
and,  with  his  usual  hopefulness,  reckoned  upon  success 
more  complete  to  the  Italian  cause  than  was  at  once  to 
be  granted ;  but  having  gone  deeper  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  into  the  causes  of  the  abasement  of  Italy, 
and  estimating  her  capacity  and  her  deserts  at  a  rate  not 
usually  admitted  among  Germans,  he  considered  that  to 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  her  freedom  and  independence, 
and  to  believe  in  a  high  career  of  distinction  among 
nations  as  reserved  for  her,  were  things  of  course.  He 
was  therefore  not  prepared  for  the  state  of  universal 
feeling  against  Italy,  and  for  the  frantic  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  Austrian  preponderance,  which  he  found 
first  in  Switzerland  on  his  way,  and  in  yet  greater  inten- 
sity in  the  South  of  Germany.  It  was  a  new  and  painful 
experience  to  him  to  be  expatriated  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  country,  by  the  necessity  of  closing  up  in  silence 
opinions  that  glowed  with  the  heart's  fire,  and  were 
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rooted  in  the  convictions  of  his  life.  For  few  indeed 
those  who  would  attend  with  patience  to  his  atten 
by  reason  and  argument,  to  stem  the  current  of 
mictions,  the  harder  to  be  dealt  with,  as  not  l 
grounded  in  any  tangible  reality  of  fact,  but  rei 
on  catchwords,  'jealousies  and  fears.'  The  preva 
sequence  of  argument  would  seem  to  have  been,  '  ] 
is  not  an  object  for  which  the  French  Emperor  w 
pour  forth  his  hundreds  of  thousands,  therefore  it  is 
conquest  of  Germany  that  he  intends;  and  ther 
Germany  must  rise,  and  march  to  Paris  to  dictate  a  pe 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  such  sentiments  or  ex 
sions  have  been  fabricated  by  subsequent  fancy ;  01 
contrary,  every  variety  of  cadence  and  variation 
framed  and  reiterated  ;  the  tone  that  sounds  thr< 
them  and  individuals,  whether  insignificant  or  of  wei 
who  risked  ever  so  mild  a  dissonance,  were  subjecte 
Heidelberg  and  elsewhere,  to  one  form  or  other  of 
scription.  The  circumstance  that  Prussians  wei 
this  time  not  merely  railed  at,  but  exposed  to  in 
when  venturing  as  single  travellers  into  a  mixed  < 
pany  of  Southern  Germans,  is  a  clue  to  the  origin  oi 
volcanic  explosion  of  1859,  and  perhaps  the  only 
until  the  time  shall  come  for  bringing  to  light 
documentary  history  of  the  present  day,  as  has  been  < 
with  that  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  now  known  to 
been  both  roused  and  kept  up  by  the  universal  effor 
the  Romanist  clergy,  bound  by  authoritative  comm 
to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  one  only  Prote* 
power  of  the  Continent. 

In  the  extracts  given  from  letters,  a  few  hints  ma 
observed  of  the  discomfort  experienced  by  Bunse 
contemplating  the  state  of  the  public  mind ;  and, 
health  and  life  been  granted,  much  on  this  subject  w 
have  entered  into  those  additional  comments  on 
4  Signs  of  the  Times,'  which  he  promised  himself  to 
to  that  work  on  the  4  Lifeof  Luther,'  which  now 
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chap,  exists  in  the  compressed  sketch  that  forms  the  article 
XIX<  in  the  'Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.'  This  experience 
of  life  sunk  deep  with  Bunsen,  and  caused  a  momen- 
tary longing  for  removal  to  a  scene  of  different  in- 
terest and  activity.  It  would  seem  that  his  friends  had 
supposed  that  when  he  was  in  Berlin  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  he  would  have  applied  for  the  appointment  of 
Envoy  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  resident  at  Berne,  as  a  post 
of  repose  in  his  latter  years :  it  could  hardly  be  offered 
to  him,  after  the  higher  position  that  he  had  held,  but 
would  have  been  granted  to  him  at  his  request.  During 
a  short  absence  of  his  wife  in  1859,  at  Wildbad,  she  was 
surprised  by  a  letter,  stating  the  prospect  as  follows : — 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  Monday,  25th  July,  1859. 

A  thought  having  occurred  to  me,  beloved,  without  seek- 
ing it,  which  was  yesterday  (Sunday)  morning  as  new  as  it 
will  now  be  to  you,  I  will  now  talk  it  over  with  you,  before  I 
mention  it  to  the  children.  If  nothing  should  come  of  it, 
there  would  equally  be  a  reply  to  the  enquiry  that  we 
address  to  Providence. 

May  not  the  moment  be  come  for  applying  for  the  Le- 
gation in  Switzerland  for  myself?  There  is  no  Court,  no 
representation  !  As  Kochow  said,  '  Cattle  and  nature,  beau- 
tiful,'— to  which  we  add,  '  Country  and  inhabitants  good  and 
free.'  In  the  German  and  in  the  French  Switzerland  we 
have  valued  friends  right  and  left.  The  vexed  question  of 
Neufchatel  is  happily  settled ;  the  Prince  will  in  all  sincerity 
maintain  friendship  with  the  country,  whose  goodwill  is 
courted  by  powerful  rivals,  with  the  two  Emperors  at  their 
head :  the  nearest  future  will  not  alter  this  state  of  things, 
but  will  probably  throw  more  light  upon  it.  I  can  in 
Switzerland  continue,  and,  please  God,  finish,  the  work  of  my 
life  quite  as  well  as  here :  indeed,  as  I  have  often  thought 
and  said,  Switzerland  is  the  proper  soil  of  German  tongue 
and  evangelical  spirit  for  my  '  Bibelwerk '  and  *  God-Con- 
sciousness '  to  take  root  in.  Professor  Schweizer,  at  Zurich, 
— Billiet,  at  Geneva, — Edgar  Qninet,  at  Montreux  !  In  case 
of  need  I  could  pass  the  winter  at  Montreux,  instead  of  at 
Cannes  ;  and  to  Cannes  we  should  be  two  days'  journey 
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nearer  than  from  hence.  Political  concerns  would  not  cost  chap. 
me  more  time  there  than  they  do  here,  with  writing  and  ^[X\ 
speaking.  And  here  all  becomes  intolerable!  The  hatred 
against  Prussia  is  daily  growing  worse.  Gervinus  was  a  few 
days  ago  cast  out  of  the  Club,  for  having  spoken  in  defence 
of  Prussia  !  The  Concordat  with  Borne,  and  bitter  railings 
against  Prussia,  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Carlsruhe 
newspaper.     Vexation  at  all  this  has  made  me  restless. 

I  have  prayed  to  God  to  show  me  the  way :  nothing  bad  or 
selfish  was  in  the  idea,  which  all  at  once  stood  before  me, — 
God  alone  knows  whether  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  follow 
it  up  :  and  He  will  show  the  way. 

There  you  have  the  thoughts,  and  the  history,  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Had  I  but  time,  I  should  come  myself  to 
Wildbad:  but  we  understand  one  another,  even  without 
being  able  to  talk  it  over* 

One  sentence  may  as  well  be  transcribed  from  the 
answer  received  by  Bunsen  two  days  after  the  last  date, 
which  was  found  among  his  papers  : — 

I  applaud  your  new  and  most  unthought-of  plan,  as  to 
which  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  misgiving,  except  as  to  your 
winter  at  Montreux !  I  grasp  at  the  whole  change  with 
both  hands,  and  could  write  more  pages  than  there  will  be 
time  for  words,  to  show  how  I  have  shared  the  feeling  of 
expatriation  which  evidently  has  been  forced  upon  you  by 
the  incredible  state  of  the  public  mind. 

His  next  letter,  dated  30th  July,  begins  as  follows : — 

[Translation.] 

What  a  comfort  and  joy,  that  you  accept  the  idea  of  Berne 
so  entirely  and  so  joyfully,  new  and  unprepared  as  it  came 

to  you !     I  have  thereupon  written  to  ,  and  his  reply 

to  the  confidential  communication  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Now  that  this  has  been  done,  I  think  no  more  of 
the  matter,  and  I  have  not  the  feeling  as  if  anything  would 
come  of  it. 

I  have  worked  much,  and  with  good  result.  I  think  that 
England  has  now  played  a  great  and  fine  part.  Disarming, 
and  acknowledging  the  rights  of  nationalities,  with  proper 
regard  to  ancient  treaties,  and  the  decision  of  the  Great 
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CHAP.     Powers.     These  are  noble,  and  true,  and  human  thoughts ! 

XIX>  We  in  Prussia  have  spent  six  million  pounds  sterling  in 
three  months,  to  make  ourselves  respected:  and  we  speak 
only  of  the  ancient  treaties  as  the  starting-point :  aaid  our 
only  comfort  is,  not  to  have  been  thereby  dragged  into  war. 
But  where  is  political  or  Protestant  instinct?  Only  grand, 
high-minded  ideas  can  warm,  guide,  urge,  and  raise  nations 
and  humanity :  and  upon  what  else  does  Prussia  rest?  Woe 
to  us,  if  the  '  holy  alliance '  be  our  highest  aim  ! 

The  North  of  Germany  has  returned  to  a  sound  temper  of 
mind,  but  all  Swabia  is  still  mad. 

Bunsen  to  his  Wife.  (At  Wildbad.) 

[Translation.] 

2nd  August,  1859. 

My  last  letter  contained  significant  words  which  will  have 
prepared  you  for  what  might  else  be  incomprehensible. 
Switzerland  is  given  up.  I  felt  that  my  inward  spirit  was 
never  satisfied  or  tranquillised  in  the  resolution  to  leave  Ger- 
many. Soon  after  I  had  written  to  you,  it  knocked  so  loud 
that  I  was  obliged  to  hear.  I  cannot,  because  I  ought  not 
to  leave  Germany :  that  would  not  be  to  remain  on  the 
height  of  my  determination  in  1854.  It  would  be  emigra- 
tion :  for  I  should  never  return ! 

Here,  or  at  Berlin  to  close  my  life — that  I  feel  to  be  my 
calling,  and  for  that  I  feel  courage  and  strength.  Should  I 
have  no  call,  I  remain  where  I  am.  '  Wo  du  bist,  da  bleib,'  as 
Luther  says. 

The  last  debates  in  Parliament  of  last  Thursday  are 
decisive.  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  have  spoken  after  mj 
heart ;  and  Cobden  made  a  fine  speech  on  Friday. 

The  plan  of  removal  was  given  up,  but  the  rest- 
lessness remained,  which  prompted  removal ;  and  never 
was  the  fullness  of  conscious  life  and  power  more  ob- 
servable in  Bunsen,  or  the  belief  in  his  own  ability 
to  meet  the  demands  of  public  interests  that  might 
be  confided  to  him,  than  in  this,  the  closing  year  of 
actual  buoyant  life.  The  position  originally  held  by 
Leibnitz  at  the  head  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  was  at  one  time  about  to  be  offered  to  him; 
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but  the  project  remained  unexecuted  for  want  of  the  chap. 
funds  necessary  for  a  new  endowment,  and  for  placing  XIX' 
the  Institution  upon  an  improved  system.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  the  virulent  hatred  against  Prussia,  exist- 
ing throughout  Germany,  is  commented  upon  in  the 
very  same  letter  which  speaks  of  the  sums  disbursed 
to  place  the  Prussian  army  on  a  war-footing,  for  the 
defence  of  the  common  fatherland  against  an  aggression 
which  was  supposed  to  be  imminent, — for  which  act 
of  patriotism  no  thanks  were  considered  due,  on  the 
contrary,  irritation  was  increased  by  the  very  spectacle 
of  the  power  and  preponderance  of  the  one  Protestant 
State,  the  one  only  rival  of  Austria,  to  whom  the  all- 
pervading,  inostensible  dictators  of  public  feeling  would 
give  the  undivided  leadership  of  Germany.  The  fact 
of  power  and  preponderance  alone,  without  the  existence 
of  injuries  to  resent,  is  shown  to  be  quite  sufficient 
ground  for  the  unsparing  national  hatred,  entertained 
by  a  great  proportion  of  Germans  (whether  Protes- 
tant or  Romanist)  against  England;  but  the  confessional 
ground  of  proscription  takes  in  a  far  greater  number  of 
minds  in  Germany  than  that  of  jealousy  of  greatness. 
The  power  and  preponderance  of  Prussia,  less  in  degree, 
jrives  more  umbrage  in  fact  than  that  of  England  by 
being  close  at  hand,  within  measurement,  and  supposed 
capable  of  being  crushed.  Which  consummation  may 
God  avert !  and  that  He  will  avert  it,  let  others  believe, 
with  as  firm  a  faith  as  Bunsen  ever  held !  * 

The  thousands  of  Austrian  prisoners,  who,  intermixed 
with  the  wounded  of  the  Italian  army  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  filled  the  hospitals  of  Turin,  strongly  excited 
the  sympathy  of  Charles  Bunsen,  who,  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  summer,  was  alone  in  the  Prussian 
Legation, — the  occupations  of  which  had  been  more 
than  doubled  since  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria. 

•  All  the  above  passages  were  written  before  1866.    The  events  of  that 
year  have,  indeed,  confirmed  the  views  and  the  hopes  here  expressed. 
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chap.    For  the  Austrian  Government  had,  on  withdrawing  its 
3gx'      Legation  from  Turin,  left  the  multitudinous  concerns  of 
Austrians  to  be  cared  for  by  Prussia.     Much  leisure, 
therefore,  the  Prussian  charg^  d'affaires  had  not,  for 
.   the  melancholy  office  of  perambulating  the  wards,  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  soldiers  wounded,  suffering 
and  dying,  unacquainted  as  they  were  with  the  language 
of  the  hospital  attendants,  and  therefore  unable  to  com- 
municate their  wants  and  wishes.     But  his  wife,  with 
one  other  Prussian  lady,  undertook  the  office  of  daily 
visiting,  morning  and  evening,  one  receptacle  of  sufferers 
or  another.     Other  Germans  were  not  to  be  found  at 
Turin,  or,  if  there  were  such,  they  were  not  disposed  or 
capable  to  act  in  this  matter.   Besides  uttering  words  of 
kindness  in  the  language  of  the  sufferers,  taking  commis- 
sions from  some  to  write  to  relations,  dispensing  refresh- 
ing beverage,  &c,  &c.,  the  visitors  found  the  want  of  an 
additional  supply  of  linen  to  be  most  pressing ;  the  hos- 
pital stores  and  regulations  allowed  of  a  change  but  once 
in  two  days,  and  the  heat  of  the  season  in  that  climate 
had  reached  its  highest  point — 30  deg.  of  Reaumur.  The 
portion  which  they  had  to  give  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
thus  Charles  was  induced  to  write  to  his  parents  at  Heidel- 
berg, with  a  statement  and  a  request  to  interest  friends 
in  making  a  collection — of  the  manner  of  employment  of 
which  he  promised  to  give  an  exact  account  to  the  subscri- 
bers. Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  application,  Bun- 
sen  wrote  his  name  at  the  head  of  a  paper,  which  was  the 
same  day  sent  round  to  eveiy  house  in  Heidelberg  where 
the  family  had  either  friends  or  acquaintances.     The 
existing  Austrian  sympathies  helped  forward  every  good 
inclination  to  liberality,  and  an  amount  much  beyond 
hope  or  calculation  was  the  very  next  day  forwarded 
by  banker's  order  to  Turin — where  the  gratitude  of  the 
dispensers  of  others'  bounty  was  at  least  as  great  as 
that  of  the  poor  receivers.     The  transaction  here  in- 
dicated has  a  right  to  appear  in  a  sketch  of  the  life  ot 
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Bunsen,  because  it  occupied  his  mind  in  many  ways ;    chap. 
satisfactorily  reviving,  among  surrounding  mankind,  the      XIX' 
sense  of  the  warm  and  active  sympathy  of  himself  and 
all  his  family  with  everything  that  was  German;  and 
in  various  respects,  historically  remarkable,  as  part  of 
the  picture  of  the  times. 

Bunsem  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  9th  August,  1850. 

I  have  just  sent  off  to  Leipzig  the  last  portion  of  my  '  Life 
of  Moses.'  ...  In  addition  to  this  I  have  had  care,  anxiety, 
and  work  up  to  the  present  moment;  the  crisis  tras  decisive 
for  Prussia,  and  the  struggle  of  opinions  at  Berlin  a  hard  one, 
so  that  I  could  not  help  making  my  voice  to  be  heard, — which 
brought  me  into  a  long  and  exciting  correspondence.  Those 
who  were  decidedly  against  making  war  for  Austria  have  at 
last  conquered,  and  the  hardening  of  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
(the  Emperor  of  Austria)  has  done  the  most.  All  the  more 
can  we  show  our  confederate  faithfulness  and  willingness  to 
self-sacrifice,  just  because  we  have  not  been  driven  too  far. 
I  think  that  the  English  Ministry  has  done  right — I  mean 
the  present,  Palmerston  and  Lord  John;  for  Derby  and 
Malmesbury  have  exercised  an  influence  wholly  in  favour  of 
Austria,  by  means  of  all  their  agents ;  the  cause  of  Italian 
nationality  was  to  them  mere  Piedmontese  ambition;  and 
Malmesbury  used  every  effort  to  drive  Prussia  into  war. 
Lord  John's  despatches  to  Berlin  were  quite  the  right  thing, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  (as  I  have  always  assured  you)  from 
the  beginning  understood  the  matter  rightly, — *  No  occupa- 
tion and  no  intervention ! '  I  believe  that  Napoleon  has 
not  bound  himself,  and  is  not  inclined,  to  use  force  or  to 
allow  it  to  be  used,  for  bringing  back  the  two  fugitive  Dukes. 
The  alarm  about  an  invasion  of  England,  I  consider  to  be 
madness :  on  account  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  England  will  certainly  not  begin  a  war !  Na- 
poleon has  made  peace,  from  fear  of  the  Excommunication 
of  the  Pope.  This  I  know.  The  Empress  is  very  bigoted. 
I  have  read  Cobden's  and  Blight's  speeches  with  pleasure, 
and  I  agree  with  them  in  all  the  main  points ;  but  Palmerston 
is  in  the  best  way  to  act  in  that  sense — only  England  must 
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CHAP.     Have  an  arrangement  for  finding  5,000  seamen  ready  in  case 
ra-      of  need ;  the  Volunteers  will  prove  themselves  what  they  are, 
also  a  Militia,  of  which  Palmerston  has  already  spoken. 

My  dear  wife  returned  yesterday  with  Matilda  from  Wild- 
bad.  We  expect  Max  Miiller  with  his  wife  on  the  20th— 
G.  on  the  24th.  By  that  time  I  must  have  got  my  entire 
volume  out  of  slips  into  sheets — the  greater  part  during  this 
week.  Then  I  shall  work  very  little  for  a  fortnight ;  but  holi- 
days I  cannot  have  at  the  earliest  till  the  15th  October,  on 
the  way  towards  Italy  and  Cannes.  My  health  is  decidedly 
better,  but  I  must  again  pass  the  winter  there. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  14th  September,  1858. 

I  have  read  Susannah  Winkworth's  translation  of  Tatt- 
ler— in  which  labour  she  has  sacrificed  her  health,  bat 
truly  not  in  vain.  Her  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
admirable ;  she  had,  one  may  say,  as  good  as  no  forerunner, 
and  for  information  as  to  primary  sources  of  intelligence, 
only  a  book  in  old  German  (the  secret  correspondence  of  the 
'  Friends  of  God  *)  and  a  MS.  lent  her  by  Schmidt  of  Stras- 
burg,  who  contributed  nothing  besides  but  a  preface. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

26th  September,  1850. 

I  have  suggested  and  urged,  that  in  I860,  when  the 
fifty  years'  jubilee  of  the  Berlin  University  takes  place, 
the  two  greatly-sunken  establishments  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  should  receive  a  new 
endowment, — the  first,  with  Cornelius  at  its  head,  as  director : 
another  (Rietschl)  had  been  thought  of,  under  the  supposition 
that  Cornelius  would  not  return  from  Borne,  which  I  believe 
to  be  erroneous  :  at  any  rate,  the  first  refusal  is  due  to  him. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  Leibnitz,  ought  to 
have  an  endowment  of  80,000  thalers  annually,  of  which  from 
15,000  to  18,000  should  go  for  the  salaries,  the  rest  for 
scientific  enquiries. 

[A  letter  dated  \hth  October,  adds  on  this  subject  the  fol- 
lowing:— ]  They  cannot,  at  Berlin,  make  out  the  eitn 
expense  for  the   Academy,   as    the  war-preparations  and 
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other  (necessary)   charges   swallow   up  the  whole  reserve     CHAP, 
fund.  XIX- 

We  have  taken  our  house  at  Cannes  from  the  1st  Decem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March  following,  when  I  shall,  if 
possible,  carry  out  my  plan  of  seeing  again  free  Tuscany. 
Bat  I  must  first  see  you,  and  I  accept  your  kind  invitation 
to  Paris,  if  you  are  there  by  the  middle  of  November ;  from 
whence  I  should  be  able  to  meet  my  family  at  Lyons  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  quietly  many  things  at 
Paris,  and  my  wife  doubly  rejoices  in  my  journey  thither, 
that  I  may  be  out  of  the  disturbance  of  packing,  which 
meanwhile  must  take  place  here.  She  sends  you  her  love 
and  thanks  for  including  her  in  your  kind  invitation,  but  her 
presence  is  necessary  to  assist  F.  and  E. 

Charlottenberg :  5th  October. — I  knew  not  when  I  accepted 
jour  kind  invitation  that  Ernest,  with  Elizabeth,  would  be 
at  Paris  on  the  5th  November,  when,  according  to  an  old 
promise,  I  go  to  them,  which  will  not  prevent  my  being  with 
you  much,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect.  I  continue  in  my 
belief  that  Napoleon  will  leave  the  Italians  free  to  arrange 
their  own  concerns  independently  of  himself.  His  reply  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  is  excellent  and  unequivocal. 

Bvmsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Charlottenberg :  23rd  October,  1859. 

I  dictated  the  day  before  yesterday  for  eight  hours 
and  a  half,  alternately  to  Frances  and  Theodora,  seven- 
teen quarto  pages  altogether,  and  was  afterwards  fresh 
enough  to  read  aloud  Milsand's  remarkable  article  in  the 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Monde*,'  of  the  15th  of  this  month,  '  Le 
Proteetantisme  Moderne,'  treating  of  my  '  Christianity  and 
Mankind.' 

Tou  will  be  pleased  with  my  second  half  volume,  just 
completed.  I  am  now  in  fall  course,  and  swim  freely  in  the 
stream  that  I  have  cleared  for  myself;  and  I  have  yet  the 
grandest  part  before  me.  '  Isaiah '  is  finished  for  the  docu- 
ments, but  wings  will  yet  be  added  to  him,  as  I  have  now 
left  all  cares  of  criticism  behind. 

2nd  November. — Next  winter,  if  I  live,  I  shall  not  leave 
home ;  I  suffer  too  much  by  being  separated  from  my  library. 
My  departure  is  fixed,  please  God,  for  Friday,  the  11th, 
right  through  to  Paris. 
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^^  Bwasm  to  his  Wife.   (From  Paris.) 

—         [Translation.] 

Charlottenberg,  no !  Paris :  17th  November,  1859,  Hotel  da  Louto. 

Here  I  am,  my  beloved !  after  a  thoroughly  prosperous 
night-journey,  brisk  and  steong  as  ever,  not  at  all  excited.  At 
Kehl,  and  going  to  the  Strasburg  station,  I  was  indisposed, 
which  the  amiable  Charles  Waddington  bore  with  admirably. 
Ernest  received  me  at  half-past  five,  according  to  our  time- 
here  five  o'clock — at  the  station.  At  the  Custom-house,  my 
card  having  been  shown,  they  declined  to  examine  anything. 

And  now  for  a  vision  out  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  !  Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Louvre  Palace,  an 
hotel  nearly  as  large.  Before  my  room-windows,  the  old 
and  new  Louvre,  with  two  grass-plots  right  and  left  from  the 
entrance  of — the  Gallery  ! 

At  half-past  ten  this  morning  to  the  Louvre, — the  Venus 
of  Milo  seen  for  the  first  time ! — then  the  ancient  divinities, 
which  I  knew  before.  But  something  is  wanting,  and  that 
is,  all  of  you,  and  in  particular  yourself!  To  show  Paris 
to  you  remains  for  another  time,  please  God ! 

To  the  Seme. 
[Translation.] 

Paris :  24th  November,  1859. 

I  have  just  rejoiced  over  your  letter  from  Basle.  I  think 
you  will  be  soonest  found  at  Charlotte  Resteer's,  and 
therefore  shall  recommend  this  letter  to  her  kindness.  That 
amiable  image  of  our  never-to-be-forgotten  Kestner  com- 
bines, as  he  did,  the  heart  full  of  loving-kindness  with  an 
ever-lively  and  fresh  intelligence. 

I  run  up  and  down  stairs  daily  at  the  Louvre  and  the 
Biblioth&que ;  and  in  the  evening  am  very  often  occupied  in 
conversation  until  eleven  o'clock.  In  the  morning,  friend* 
call  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock.  I  am  imbibing  a  new  world, 
and  enjoy  speaking  to  persons  who  think  and  know  mach. 
I  may  hope  to  have  left  an  impression  here.  Cobden  is  here, 
still  laid  low  by  fever :  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  danger  of  a 
more  serious  illness  is  past.  His  sojourn  at  Paris,  and  hi* 
life  altogether,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

My  assertions  as  to  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  the 
Emperor's   pacific  sentiments,    met  with   universal  oppo- 
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sition  at  first ;  but  now  people  begin  to  find  out  that  I  was     CHAP, 
right.     The  weather  is  incomparable ;  sunshine  and  a  mild     ■ 
temperature. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Mrs.  Schwabe's,  4  Rue  de  Berri,  Champs  Elyse'es : 

20th  November,  1859. 

Yesterday,  half  an  hour  before  midnight,  I  took  leave  of 
Ernest  and  Elizabeth,  after  accompanying  them  to  the  Hotel 
du  Chemin  de  Fer  from  Rosseuw  St.  Hilaire's  wonderfully 
agreeable  evening.  In  this  house  I  found  the  kind  friend 
who  had  lent  me  her  carriage,  awaiting  me— aU  in  charming 
preparation,  only  too  much  so  ;  ante-room,  bedchamber  (the 
same  which  was  occupied  by  the  Princess  of  Wied  in  1853- 
54),  another  room,  besides  one  for  the  servant.  Soon  after 
midnight,  I  was  in  the  best  sleep.  I  do  not  cough  much,  and 
live  as  it  were  in  Paradise.  I  shall  write  to  Theodora,  and 
to  Emilia.  What  recollections  I  have  in  this  house  of  the' 
relief  so  wonderfully  experienced !  *  So  we  meet  again,  please 
God,  on  Saturday. 

Bunsen  to  Theodora  von  Ungern-Sterriberg. 

[Translation.] 

Rue  de  Berri,  Paris :  29th  November,  1869. 

This  is  the  day  of  family  separation  for  you,  beloved 
Theodora ;  and  my  soul  is  therefore  peculiarly  present  with 
you,  and  I  thank  God  more  than  ever  that  you  are  so  happy 
as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  that  you  are  what  you  are — the 
object  of  love  and  admiration  to  us  all.  We  are  separated, 
but  only  to  feel  ourselves  in  fact  nearer  than  ever. 

I  am  here,  surrounded  with  good  will  and  respect,  and  I 
may  hope  to  liave  both  given  and  received  impressions  that  will 
not  perish.  I  bring  many  autographs  for  my  dear  daughter's 
collection.  Here  I  live,  as  in  a  dream;  yet  I  long  after 
the  stillness  of  the  family  hearth.  A  thousand  greetings  to 
your  excellent  husband,  so  dear  to  us  all !  and  kiss  for  me 
the  two  angels  who  know  their  grandfather.  How  often  I 
think  of  Rosa,  and  miss  her  ! 

Four  o'clock. — I  have  just  been  in  the  painting-room  of 

*  The  restoration  of  Emilia,  by  the  hands  of  Count  Szapary,  in  1854, 
which  took  place  in  that  very  house. 

VOL.    II.  L  L 
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CHAP.  Scheffer,  and  have  seen  the  high-priestess  of  that  mauso- 
leum  of  genius.  I  am  enraptured.  I  had  no  conception 
before  of  the  wide  grasp  and  deep  reach  of  the  artist ;  and 
the  daughter  is  a  wonderful  being,  between  a  Muse  and  a 
Medusa.     God  be  with  you !     Farewell ! 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend, 

[Translation.] 

Hotel  de  l'Univers,  Lyons :  Sunday,  4th  December,  1850. 

Last  night,  having  happily  arrived,  I  found  my  dear  family 
arrived  before  me  after  a  cold  journey ;  and  after  a  somewhat 
lengthened  rest,  I  feel  refreshed  in  the  rooms,  which  want 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  kind  friend  who  awaited  us 
here  in  May  last.  My  head  and  heart  are  so  full,  that  I  can 
but  write  a  few  poor  lines.  I  have  the  entire  fortnight  of  a 
whole  life-period  before  me,  and  I  long  for  the  rest  and  still- 
ness of  my  earthly  paradise,  to  be  able  to  arrange  and  put  in 
order  my  impressions  before  I  can  write  them  down.  But  first 
of  all  I  must  express  my  thankful  affection  in  return  for  your 
inexhaustible  kindness  and  care — upon  which  my  thoughts 
were  for  ever  dwelling,  during  the  somewhat  too  long,  but 
agreeable  drive  of  eleven  hours. 

Cannes :  8th  December,  1859. — We  left  Lyons  on  Monday 
morning,  half-past  seven,  the  5th,  in  icy  coldness,  but  already 
between  Valence  and  Orange  we  entered  the  mild  region  of 
the  South,  and  at  Avignon  we  found  the  Spring — at  Toulon, 
roses  were  blossoming  in  a  hedge.  Here  we  live  among 
orange-blossoms  and  ripe  oranges,  blooming  hedges  of  myrtle 
and  rosemary,  under  the  finest  blue  sky.  I  accomplished  a 
walk  yesterday  of  an  hour  and  half,  and  to-day  of  two  hours, 
with  visits  between,  without  any  oppression  of  breath.  I 
intend  to  write  down  my  impressions  of  Paris. 

20th  December. — I  have  written  to  ,  with  full  con- 
sideration of  his  strange  and  unregenerate  nature,  which 
acts  by  impulse,  and  not  according  to  fixed  principles,  and  is 
full  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  all  high-placed  persons ; 
of  course,  you  may  be  sure  I  have  written  with  sincerity. 
We  shall  see  how  he  accepts  the  letter,  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly :  one  can  help  no  one,  against  his  wilL .  My  own 
view  of  the  case  is,  that  Borne  is  or  may  become  poison  to 
him,  as  it  has  been  to and  to  so  many  Germans.     1860 
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will  be  a  terrible  year,  in  which  everywhere  preparations  for     cttap 
war  are  being  made,  although  there  will  be  as  certainly  no      XIX- 
war,  as  that  the  silver  moon  is  setting  before  my  window, 
and  the  sun  is  about  to  rise  from  the  waves  in  the  cloudless 
sky. 

On  Sunday,  at  last,  I  took  up  my  Gospel-translation  once 
more,  and  worked  with  inexpressible  pleasure  at  it.  We  have 
had  much  rain,  with  a  temperature  of  half  a  degree  below 
zero  by  night,  and  12°  Centigrade  by  day.  But  this  is  a  true 
day  of  the  sun — in  which  we  may  attain  20°,  although  shal- 
low water  froze  in  the  night.  I  walk  daily  without  difficulty. 
The  house  that  we  wished  for  at  Bonn  would  seem  to  be 
secured  to  us  from  the  15th  May. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Cannes :  Friday,  9th  December,  1859. 

In  spite  of  remains  of  a  cold,  I  am  better  than  I  ever  was 
last  year.  With  all  the  excitement  and  fatigue  I  went 
through  at  Paris,  I  was  yet  strengthened  and  refreshed  there, 
bodily  and  mentally.  I  was  received  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction— and  found  all  my  powers  called  forth  enjoyably  in 
a  congenial  circle  of  independent  minds  belonging  to  various 
parties,  who  had  been  drawn  to  a  point  of  union  by  my  re- 
searches, or  felt  an  attraction  towards  myself;  and  I  felt  on 
my  side  an  inward  experience  of  that  in  which  the  French 
are  before  us,  and  of  that  in  which  we  have  the  superiority 
over  them ; — we,  in  research, — they,  in  the  power  of  combin- 
ing research  and  its  results  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
cultivated  classes,  and  the  needs  of  the  present  time.  They 
had  supposed  me  personally  more  of  an  anchorite  than  they 
found  me,  and  my  books  more  learned  than  myself:  and  what  . 
they  in  reality  encountered  proved  acceptable  from  first  to 
last.  I  lived  there  as  in  a  dream ;  conversation-hours,  from 
nine  o'clock  to  twelve,  and  again  from  three  to  five :  from 
twelve  to  three,  sights  and  visits  :  from  five  to  six,  sleeping, 
before  the  social  campaign  from  seven  to  twelve.  Speech 
and  thought  became  unloosed,  which  before  had  seemed  bound, 
in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Mignet,  Villemain,  Cousin,  La- 
boulaye,  Benan,  Milsand,  Saisset,  Pressens6,  Bersier,  Parieu, 
Michel  Chevalier.  The  last-named  insists  upon  my  being 
presented  to  the  Emperor  (on  my  supposed  return  by  Paris 

ll2 
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CHAP,  in  May) — in  order  to  speak  to  him  of  the  mode  of  constituting 
XIX-  self-government  in  cities.  The  great  work  of  peace  is  quietly 
progressing  between  the  Emperor  and  Cobden,  and  will  have 
wonderful  results ;  Cobden  makes  full  use  of  the  '  franc 
parler '  allowed  him  ;  and  he  assures  me  he  can  only  confirm 
what  both  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  had  said  to  him 
beforehand — that  there  has  never  been  before  upon  the 
French  throne  a  Monarch  and  Ally  so  trustworthy  and  de- 
sirous of  peace  as  Louis  Napoleon.  Gladstone  has  behaved 
admirably.  We  shall  therefore  have  peace  !  And  Non-inter- 
vention !  That  is  all  that  is  needed  by  the  noble-minded, 
brave,  wise,  and  moderate  individuals  and  people  of  Italy. 
The  Jesuits  and  their  patrons  will  not  return. 

I  have  contended  much  with  Legitimists  and  Orleanists, — 
the  spirit  was  moved  in  me  to  utter  my  convictions  of  truth. 
There  is  a  want  of  political  wisdom  among  them  :  they  are 
influenced  by  hatred  and  vexation, — vexation,  when  He  does 
what  they  dislike,  and  yet  greater,  when  He  does  that  which 
they  would  have  reserved  for  themselves  to  do. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son* 

[Translation.]  * 

Cannes :  Saturday  morning,  10th  December,  1850. 

Theodore's  appointment  to  the  Japanese  Expedition  re- 
moves a  weight  from  my  heart.  God  be  thanked!  .  .  . 
He  will  enter  with  one  leap  into  the  midst  of  a  fine  career, 
without  the  senseless,  time-killing,  ultra-Chinese  examina- 
tions ;  without  fagging  in  the  business  of  provincial  Courts 
or  a  government  office — mediam  in  rem — as  if  we  lived  under 
a  rational  system,  based  upon  division  of  labour,  resting  and 
reckoning  upon  intellectual  cultivation,  and  not  upon  the 
training  of  a  '  maid  of  all  work.1  After  the  present  fashion 
our  diplomatic  body  must  sink  to  the  lowest  ebb.  The  fun- 
damental error  is  supposing  that  the  State  is  bound  to  find  a 
position  for  every  man  who  has  passed  his  examination. 
Here  our  national  infirmity,  I  mean,  poverty — is  in  fault ; 
but  still  more  the  system  which  draws  off  the  strength  of 
the  nation  into  military  and  government  offices. 

Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  that  you  should  have  re- 
solved thoroughly  to  study  the  great  practical  science  of  the 
century — National  Economy.  Should  you  fall  into  the  German 
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sin,  of  bringing  forward  matter  to  which  the  last  redaction  is  CHAP, 
yet  wanting — take  it  not  too  much  to  heart.  Other  nations  XIX. 
consider  this  the  principal  point  of  importance — as  I  clearly 
saw  more  than  ever  when  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
French  Institute.  Everyone  must  learn  to  know  what  his 
own  nature  requires ;  I  never  make  out  the  right  redac- 
tion in  what  I  write,  without  having  had  my  first  well- 
worked  draft  transcribed,  so  that  I  can  with  ease  read 
it  to  myself;  and  often  does  it  happen  to  me  to  consider 
that  first  sketch  as  the  work  of  the  pedant  (Philister)  in  me, 
and  after  having  made  beginning  and  end  clear  to  my 
mind,  I  make  a  new  thing  of  it,  writing  it  out  fair,  with  a 
new  pen,  wholly  or  in  part.  To  address  other  minds  is  an 
art  that  must  be  learnt  and  exercised, — like  every  other,  in- 
cluding elocution, — which  in  our  schools  ought  to  be  more 
practised  than  singing :  the  latter  is  for  a  few,  the  former 
for  all;  the  one  is  an  ornament,  the  other  a  want  and  a 
necessity. 

To  judge  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  you  would 
never  enter  well  into  National  Economy  but  by  studying  the 
thing  from  its  very  beginning.  That  truly  great  man,  the 
Kepler  and  Copernicus  of  the  science, — Adam  Smith,  seems 
to  me  still  to  be  the  best  guide  in  that  subject.  All  subsequent 
writers,  more  or  less  consciously,  base  their  arguments  on 
Adam  Smith,  presupposing  the  student  to  be  already  possessed 
of  his  reasonings  and  results ;  and  pass  lightly  over  that, 
which  with  him  is  in  the  act  of  struggling  into  life.  Of  these 
the  most  thorough-going,  but  also  the  most  tiresome,  is 
Stuart  Mill.  He  works  out  all  speculative  questions  by  the 
four  rules  of  logic,  instead  of  employing  higher  methods ; 
which  to  us  Germans  is  intolerable,  though  it  may  be  a  whole- 
some discipline.  The  work  of  Minghetti  is  of  its  kind  the  most 
justly  constructed  on  the  basis  of  universal  humanity,  because 
he  ranks  National  Economy  below  the  moral-political,  with- 
out distorting  or  falsely  conceiving  (like  Atkinson)  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  science.  Among  the  English  Ministers, 
Palmerston  and  Gladstone  understand  the  thing  thoroughly ; 
the  former  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  man. 
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CHAP. 

XIX.  To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  Christmas  Ere,  1839. 

One  o'Clock. — I  am  just  returned  from  church,  where  we 
all  collected  round  the  Lord's  table.  Roussel,  the  preacher, 
and  Admiral  Pakenham  (who  built  the  chapel)  as  elder,  distri- 
buted bread  and  wine,  the  congregation  forming  a  wide  semi- 
circle in  front  of  the  Communion-table.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  communicated  according  to  the  purely  '  reformed ' 
custom  of  Geneva ;  and  I  now  know  by  experience  that  this 
manner  of  celebration  is  the  right  one.  The  Dutch  sit  round 
a  table — which  is  the  literal  principle  wrongly  conceived;  but 
the  method  of  Geneva  preserves  the  real  sense,  considering 
the  congregation  as  the  worshipping  family  of  God.  There 
were  communicants  of  various  nations, — many  French,  be- 
sides English,  Americans,  and  Germans.  A  consciousness  of 
the  devotion  pervading  all  seized  me  powerfully  and  invigo- 
ratingly;  and  I  found  utterance  for  a  prayer  which  in 
the  latter  years  has  ever  recurred  to  me  more  intensely— 
'  Lord,  take  away  from  me  all,  ev$n  the  perception  and  compre- 
hension of  Thy  works, — but  only  not  the  belief  in  Thy  eternal 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  in  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  as  the 
living  soul  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  !  Amen/  May 
I  feel  the  same  in  the  hour  of  my  death  !     Amen  ! 

My  work  has  progressed  prosperously.  After  having  got 
rid  of  the  revisal  of  printed  sheets  of c  Egypt,'  of  the  '  Bible 
Documents,'  and  of  the  Italian  translation  of  '  Signs  of  the 
Times,'  I  read  through,  and  here  and  there  corrected,  my 
achievements  of  last  winter — the '  Life  of  Jesus '  and  my  trans- 
lation of  Matthew  and  Mark.  I  have  found  the  whole  correct, 
and  now  I  can  work  on,  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  material. 
A  comparative  view  of  the  three  Gospels  will  form  the  open- 
ing of  the  (Bible)  volume  of  the  New  Testament.  The  inner 
construction  of  the  three  evangelical  narratives,  and  the 
course  of  the '  Life  of  Jesus,'  arenow  so  distinct  before  me,  that 
I  can  at  once  make  all  divisions  and  sub-divisions  clear  in 
this  general  view,  and  carry  them  through  in  the  text,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  chapter-divisions,  which  are  to  be  only 
marked  on  the  margin.  With  every  step  in  progress,  this  view, 
entertained  in  1818  and  1832,  is  ever  more  and  more  confirmed, 
— as  is  always  the  case  with  the  truth.    But  I  am  come  thus  to 
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the  conviction,  that  I  have  originated  something  new,  both  chap. 
as  to  translation  and  explanation,  which  must  in  the  course  XIX* 
of  the  next  century  overthrow  all  the  half-measures  hitherto 
practised,  as  well  as  all  the  pedantic,  visionary,  and  delusive 
systems  of  interpretation ;  and  with  this  feeling  I  shall  now 
write  the  ninth  volume — 'The  Bible  in  Universal  History, 
and  Universal  History  in  the  Bible ' — from  the  beginning, 
freely  out  of  my  head — everywhere  giving  utterance  to  the 
final  questions. 

The  work  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  is  to  be  the  completion 
of  the  translation  of  the  Gospels.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  I  hope  to  bring  with  me.  I  have  not  been  so  well 
for  years  !     God  be  thanked ! 

Bunsen  to  Theodora  von  Ungern-Sternberg. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  29th  December,  1859. 

I  must  send  a  New  Year's  greeting  to  my  beloved  Theodora 
and  her  dear  husband;  at  this  festival-time  my  heart  is 
peculiarly  with  them  and  their  dear  children.  How  I  missed 
you  all  on  Christmas  Eve !  Trances  had  arranged  everything 
beautifully,  and  accomplished  seeming  impossibilities  in  the 
given  space,  both  as  to  the  tree,  and  the  collecting  children 
and  others;  we  had  fifteen  Protestant  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  many  to  all  appearance  awakened  souls,  of  this 
place.  Marie  von  Ungern-Sternberg  was  also  present ;  but 
she  is  now,  with  her  mother,  gone  to  Nice.  Besides  getting 
rid  of  the  most  pressing  writing  debts,  I  have  sent  off  six- 
teen English  and  two  German  corrected  sheets,  and  twelve 
Italian  c  Segni  del  Tempo,'  which  are  about  to  come  out ; 
and  I  am  better  than  I  have  been  for  years.  At  Paris  I  did 
more  than  I  could  have  supposed  possible,  but  in  that  there 
was  much  of  mental  excitement ;  I  was  indescribably  happy 
there,  in  finding  so  many  intellectual  points  of  union,  such 
boundless  kindness,  and  only  too  great  an  appreciation  of 
myself  as  a  writer  of  enquiring  spirit,  and  also  as  a  man  of 
seriousness  and  of  sincerity. — Tell  me  how  that  unique  Cat 
goes  on !  I  say  unique,  for  where  did  one  ever  hear  of 
another  cat,  that  watched  like  a  Dog  to  walk  out  with  one  P 
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CHAP 
XIX.  Bunsen  to  Miss  Winkworth. 

Cannes:  Christmas,  1859. 

My  fortnight's  stay  at  Paris  was  very  instructive  and  rous- 
ing to  ine,  but  I  could  not  long  have  borne  to  remain  in  that 
distracted  condition  of  society.  My  general  impression  is, 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  highest  intellect,  a  preparation 
is  going  forward  for  a  new  epoch ;  namely,  that  for  which  I 
work,  and  for  which  I  pray ;  a  period  of  serious  and  yet  free 
research  after  the  reality  of  Christianity  among  the  Catholics, 
and  of  advancement  in  the  same  direction  among  the  learned 
Protestants,  with  a  quick  growth  and  spread  of  congrega- 
tional life.  A  free  Italy  will  yet  overtake  France  !  I  con- 
sider Renan  to  be  sincere,  and  hope  that  his  philosophy  will 
increase  in  spirituality. 

,  Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  30th  December,  1850. 

A  blessed  New  Year,  and  peace,  be  to  our  hearts,  to  the 
world,  to  this  deeply  diseased  and  confused  humanity  !  I  must 
send  these  words  before  I  Beat  myself  in  the  carriage  which 
is  waiting  to  take  us  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to  Nice,  where 
I  shall  this  day  and  to-morrow  visit  the  Grand  Duchess  Ste- 
phanie and  the  Dowager  Countess  BernstorfF.  Then  we  re- 
turn to  await  the  New  Year  in  serious  stillness,  and  on  the 
1st  January  all  is  ready  for  my  beginning  to  write.  I  have 
got  rid  of  my  worst  debts  of  letters,  and  am  half  dead,  tired, 
but  otherwise  better  than  for  many  years.  The  weather  has 
been  magnificent,  11  to  15  degrees  in  the  shade,  clear  sky, 
the  earth  full  of  blossoms,  and  the  air  of  perfume. 

I  think  Napoleon  III.  has  become  the  Alexander  of  the 
modern  world,  in  cutting  through  the  Gordian  knot  of  the 
question  of  Bomagna  and  of  Borne ;  and  that  only  he  could  do. 
May  God  give  a  blessing  to  the  work !  and,  above  all,  to  the 
noblest  work  of  peace,  which  in  your  near  neighbourhood  is 
carried  on  in  '  quietness  and  hope.'* 

2nd  January,  1860,  six  o'clock,  morning. — The  manifesto 
pamphlet  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  greatest  event  of 
this  century ;  for  it  announces  the  decisive  resolution  of  the 
one  man  of  power  of  the  time,  to  execute  with  wisdom  at  the 

•  Allusion  to  Cobdeu's  negotiation  for  a  commercial  tieaty. 
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right  moment  what  Napoleon  I.  undertook  in  the  spirit  of  CHAP 
conquest  and  achieved  by  violence.  However,  the  writing  _li 
has  its  weak  parts ;  the  logical  proof  goes  only  so  far  as  to 
make  out  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  other  can  or  ought 
to  reconquer  the  Romagna,  and  that  the  diplomatic  form  of 
Walewski  is  the  right  one :  c  The  Pope  loses  nothing,  he  re- 
tains all  that  he  really  possessed.'  But  that  juicy  morsel  he 
has  not !  How  long  will  the  rule  of  force,,  and  yet  powerless, 
continue  over  the  Marches,  which  have  no  frontier  towards 
the  Romagna?  And  then  Uinbria,  with  its  capital,  Perugia  ! 
Lastly,  Rome  itself!  All  this  is  as  yet  dark ;  for  the  clearing 
up,  events  are  necessary ;  but  to  me  it  is  a  sign  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  which  I  anticipated  in  1838,  on  the  day  of 
quitting  Rome  at  the  close  of  a  sonnet  addressed  to  the 
Pope : — 

A  mightier  than  thou  is  at  band  to  overwhelm  thee : 
The  power  of  Home  sinks  but  before  the  Gospel.* 

The  weather  is  indescribably  delightful ;  we  drove  out  in  an 
open  carriage  from  two  till  four  yesterday,  to  our  great  re- 
freshment. I  accept  your  kind  offer  to  send  me  pamphlets, 
for  I  can  get  nothing  here,  and  would  ask  for,  1.  '  Le  Papeet 
le  Congrcs ;'  2.  the  '  Reply  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans ;'  3.  Azeg- 
lio's  noble  pamphlets.  The  Priests  will  injure  their  own 
cause  by  their  immoderate  uproar;  it  is  just  the  same 
with  us. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

14th  January,  I860. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  the  noble  publication 
of  Azeglio.  Nothing  could  be  better !  I  am  preaching  it  up 
in  Germany,  where  the  lazy  spirits  will  not  catch  fire !  I 
have  proposed  to  Brockhaus  to  have  it  translated ;  if  he  will 
not,  I  shall  try  Nicolai  at  Berlin,  offering  to  furnish  anony- 
mous notes  to  it.  I  am  ashamed  of  German  narrowness  of 
heart.  The  nation  will  have  to  suffer  for  it,  and  the  priests 
and  the  smaller  States  will  do  their  part  in  that  retribution  ! 
Vetter  Michel  always  gets  right  again,  but  too  late.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure,  at  this  time,  to  look  towards  England  and 
Prussia,  more  especially  to  England.    The  human  and  Chris- 

•  See  Appendix  for  the  original. 
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CHAP,     tian  view  of  things  is  become  the  view  taken  by  statesmen — 
XIX-      Humanitary  Christianity  has  become  national  policy.     May 
God  bless  Cobden,  and  Palnierston,  and  Lord  John  for  it  ! 
I  continue  to  be  well,  and  I  accomplish  much. 

Bunsen  to  a  Lady. 

Cannes :  Saturday,  14th  January,  18G0. 

My  dear  Madam, — I  have  read  your  letter  addressed  to 
me,  dated  yesterday,  with  due  attention ;  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  Christian  frankness  of  your  remarks  on  my  writings, 
or  at  least  on  the  extracts  which  have  met  your  eyes  ;  for 
which  I  cannot  make  a  better  return  than  replying  with,  the 
same  openness. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  your  objection  is  grounded  on  a  de- 
cided misapprehension  of  the  sense  of  the  passage  you  quote 
from  my  c  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future.'  The  aim 
of  that  whole  treatise  is  to  prove  that  we  want  in  all  Christen- 
dom a  second  Reformation,  based  upon  the  glorious  movement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  controlled  by  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Bible  well  understood,  and  centering  in 
,  Christ,  His  person,  and  His  Gospel.  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  farther  from  my  mind  than  to  say  (as  you  imagine  I 
did)  that  the  Church  of  the  Future  would  have  less  of  Christ. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  that  Luther  wanted  more  of  Christ, 
the  Church  of  the  Future  more  of  the  Spirit  (or  words  to  that 
effect),  is,  obviously,  according  to  the  whole  argument  of  the 
book,  that  the  Reformation  having  established  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  faith  in  Christ,  which  at  that  period  was  the  point  to 
be  established,  it  seemed  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  whe- 
ther the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  respecting  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  had  been  equally  well  understood  by  the 
Churches  which  have  sprung  from  the  Reformation.  I  assert, 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels,  and  especially  that  of  St. 
John,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  particularly 
the  first  of  St.  John,  that  this  question  must  be  negatived. 
Now,  of  course,  this  assertion  may  be  controverted ;  but  the 
assumption  that  it  implies  the  Church  of  the  Future  being 
less  centred  in  Christ  than  that  of  the  first  Reformation  is 
incontrovertibly  a  mistake,  because  it  is  contradicted  by  every 
word  in  that  treatise,  not  to  speak  of  the  books  in  which  I 
have   since  endeavoured  to  develope  and  demonstrate  that 
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assertion.  In  these  books  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  lament  CHAP, 
the  visionary  character  of  many  evangelical  writers  of  this  XIX> 
century,  founded  upon  a  most  deplorable  misinterpretation  of 
Daniel  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  distorting  and  overlooking 
Christ's  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  His  disciples  and  the  followers 
of  the  Gospel,  on  this  earth,  and  upon  the  basis  of  Christ's 
teaching  and  example.  I  must,  therefore,  deeply  regret 
that  you  call  Dr.  Arnold's  views  on  this  subject  explicitly 
*  visionary ;'  for  I  am  convinced  that  his  Christian  greatness 
and  holiness  of  character  centre  in  that  belief,  and  that  in 
the  preaching  of  it  in  all  his  works,  he  combated  what  I  must 
call,  with  him,  the  '  visionary'  views  of  those  who  look  for 
another  state  of  existence  here,  such  as  shall  change  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  from  one  of  injustice  and  violence  into  one 
based  upon  the  Application  of  the  Gospel  to  all  our  domestic, 
social,  and  political  relations. 

Of  the  strength  of  that  conviction  I  cannot  give  you  a 
proof  stronger  than  that  of  my  having  dedicated  the  work  of 
which  M.  Milsand  has  given  some  extracts  (in  the  '  Revue  des 
Deux  Monde*')  to  the  '  blessed  memory  of  Arnold,'  with  words 
such  as  admiration  and  Christian  conviction  can  furnish.  I  am 
sorry  to  perceive  that  you  have  no  other  idea  of  Christian  re- 
search and  philosophy  than  that  its  spring  of  action  is  the  de- 
sire to  exercise  the  understanding,  and  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  pride  of  reason.  No,  my  dear  Madam ;  let  a  humble  and 
sinful,  but  true  and  sincere  disciple  of  Christ,  who  has  dedi- 
cated a  life  of  study  for  more  than  fifty  years  to  the  subject 
and  aim  of  research  after  all  Truth,  and  in  particular  the 
Truth  that  is  in  Christ, — let  him  tell  you  in  his  old  age,  that 
only  by  a  great  moral  effort  can  the  intellectual  labour  be  sus- 
tained, or  even  originated ;  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to 
humble,  and  not  to  excite,  the  pride  and  vanity  of  intellect. 
Neither  science,  nor  ignorance,  neither  research  nor  visionary 
conjecture,  can  lead  us  to  Christ,  and  give  that  peace  of  mind 
after  which  every  human  soul  is  yearning ;  nor  fill  the  spirit 
with  that  charity,  or  strengthen  the  will  to  that  self-sacrifice, 
which  are  the  only  efficient  tests  of  Christian  faith.  Had  you 
but  read  my  writings,  you  would,  in  spite  of  differences  of 
opinion  on  single  points,  admit  that  through  their  whole  long 
course  I  have  never  separated  Truth  from  God,  nor  reason 
from  conscience.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  combated  such  di- 
vorce as  the  ruin  of  religion,  and  the  opposite  of  Christianity. 
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CHAP.  Let  me  also  assure  you  that  the  search  after  truth,  and 
particularly  after  Christian  truth,  is  not  a  path  strewn  with 
roses,  but  a  thorny  path,  upon  which  all  the  evil  influences  of 
ignorance,  conceit,  prejudice,  and,  above  all,  of  self-interest 
and  of  Mammon,  await  the  faithful  enquirer ;  and  every  one 
would  avoid  entering  upon  it  who  does  not  consider  the  doing 
so  as  a  sacred  duty,  as  a  mission,  which  must  be  accepted,  on 
pain  of  becoming  a  faithless  steward  and  a  traitor.  Research 
of  this  kind  has  its  peculiar  and  divine  charm,  and  carries  its  re- 
ward in  itself,  whenever  it  holds  fast  conscientiously  by  truth. 

A  great  judgment  of  God  is  going;  on  before  us,  visible  to 
the  searching  eye,  beginning  with  the  date  of  1517,  becoming 
more  awful  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  pouring  forth  its 
avenging  wrath  in  the  course  of  revolutions  beginning  in 
1789,  even  striking  the  most  obtuse  minds,  at  the  same  time 
refreshing  the  Christian  with  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm, 
4  The  Lord  is  King  for  evermore.' 

What  we  have  witnessed  in  Italy  is  clearly  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  nations.  What  a  humiliation  then  must 
it  be  to  all  Christian  souls,  and  above  all  to  the  Christian 
philosopher,  in  whatever  system  or  form  he  may  cast  his 
thoughts,  to  see  how  paltry  dissensions  and  disputes  (some- 
times merely  personal)  separate  evangelical  Christians,  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  Christian  congregations,  to  the  triumph 
of  sneering  enemies  ! 

But  perhaps  this  humiliation  is  wanted,  that  we  may  make 
a  return  upon  ourselves,  and  more  than  ever  implore  strength 
and  life  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  rise  above  all  such  impedi- 
ments of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  as  promised 
upon  earth  c  to  men  of  good  will.' 

Let  this  be  the  New  Year's  wish  and  prayer  for  both  of  us, 
and  for  all  our  Christian  friends,  as  it  is  of, 

Yours  sincerely,  Bunsen. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

13th  January,  1860. 

My  enthusiasm  is  ever  increasing  as  I  dwell  upon  the  great 
deed  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  in  his  golden  work,  admirably 
written — '  La  Politique  et  le  Droit  Chretien,  dans  la  Question 
Italiennef  Nov.  1859. 
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I  only  await  the  answer  of  one  publisher  (who  will  probably  CHAP, 
decline)  to  attack  another,  but  the  book  must  not  appear  *  '  ' 
naked :  it  must  be  first  arranged  for  the  German  horizon, 
and  that  demands  a  pithy,  forcible  preface,  and  sufficient 
notes,  either  under  or  after  the  text.  And  then  Azeglio  him- 
self is  not  in  all  points  thoroughly  well  informed,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  Memorandum  addressed  to  the  Pope  on 
May  28,  1832.  He  says,  *  All  was  promised — nothing  exe- 
cuted ; '  but  he  should  have  said,  The  Pope  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Conference  were  willing  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  Memorandum,  and  Cardinal  Bernetti  had  zealously 
prepared  for  its  being  faithfully  carried  out;  but  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  insisted  upon  the  omission  of  the  essential 
words,  '  municipality,  elues  par  les  populations  ' — and  His 
Holiness  gave  way,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  were  cut  off, 
and  nothing  living  could  be  developed  out  of  it. 

To  the  Same. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  18th  January,  1860. 

I  have  composed  much ;  yesterday  the  explanation  (for 
the  '  Life  of  Jesus ')  of  John  v.  16 — 47,  which  was  entirely 
wanting,  in  my  opinion,  although  Liicke  had  already  rightly 
pointed  out  the  spiritual  sense,  from  24  to  30,  as  that  of  the 
whole.  Neither  has  the  development  and  progression  in  the 
teaching  and  influence  of  Jesus  been  considered,  partly  owing 
to  want  of  courage,  partly  from  shallowness.  How  thankful 
I  was  to  find  that  the  historical  arrangement  I  made  in  1835, 
and  wrote  out  fairly  in  my  MS.  at  Frascati,  was  fit  to  be 
transcribed  for  printing,  with  but  few  corrections  and  im- 
provements in  single  points  !  There  is  something  very  satis- 
factory in  the  feeling  of  having  carried  on  a  research  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  most  careful  testing,  and  finding 
it  at  last  as  sound  as  genuine  wine  ! 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  20th  January,  1800. 

Early  to-day  I  received,  by  your  kindness,  a  great  piece  of 
intelligence,  for  France,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  for  the  free- 
dom of  Italy.  Cobden  is  become  the  first  diplomatist  of  the 
world.    He  has  stimulated  the  Emperor  to  the  boldest  of 
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CHAP,     deeds,  to  attack  the  most  hateful  prejudices,  just  in  that  part 
XIX.      0f  the  population  where  he  used  to  have  many  friends.    May 
God  bless  the  work ! 

For  many  the  present  is  a  war  of  religion ;  for  those  whose 
God  is  Mammon,  and  their  Gospel  the  old  Continental  system 
of  Napoleon  I.     But  the  true  God  must  conquer. 

How  poor  is  the  Report  of  the  Minister,  in  answer  to  the 
Emperor's  State  paper!  That  will  not  do.  It  is  the  old 
error,  dating  from  1599,  only  strengthened  by  the  fiscahty 
of  centralisation.  That  the  Communes  should  yield  to  the 
State  on9  half  of  the  deserts  and  marshes  reclaimed  bv 
their  own  labour  and  money,  is  worse  than  the  demands  of 
Pharaoh.  Until  the  Emperor  calls  the  Communes  into  life — 
encourages  them  to  live  and  to  act — all  the  money  is  thrown 
away.  If  the  State  undertakes  such  works  itself,  it  is  robbed 
and  cheated ;  the  Emperor  experienced  that  in  the  Sologne. 
May  God  grant  him  better  Ministers,  and  subjects  less  irra- 
tional ! 

27  th  January. — Many  thanks  for  the  pamphlets !  to  which 
I  join  a  request  that  you  would  send  me,  in  the  same  manner, 
c  Julien — les  Epoques  des  Revolutions  de  la  Terre  et  de  la  Ifer/ 
Paris,  end  of  1859.  The  author  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  French 
service.  ' Galignani9  has  twice  given  extracts  from  this  book ; 
it  explains  a  theory  I  have  first  applied  to  chronology  in  my 
4  Egypt/  and  I  must  mention  it  in  the  Preface  to  my  last 
volume  of  the  English  edition. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes :  Sunday,  29th  January,  18G0. 

I  reckon  upon  not  spending  the  two  next  winters  in  the 
South.  At  this  moment,  placed  upon  the  Alps,  my  heart 
calls  out,  c  Italia !  Italia ! '  beholding  Borne  before  my  feet. 
But,  my  calling  is — personal  teaching  and  influencing  others. 
I  feel  so  greatly  revived  as  not  to  give  up  this  hope. 

I  am  puzzling  my  head  as  to  what  the  Pope  will  do.  *D 
Leone  quando  arriva  il  giorno  (che  awegnera  tosto)  che  si 
vede  chiuso  nella  gabbia,  fara  tremar  V  Europa  prima  di 
rendersi,'  said  Capaccini  on  taking  leave  of  me.  But,  ho* 
will  this  be  ?  War,  he  will  not  be  able  to  rouse.  Even' 
State  has  too  much  on  hand  at  home ;  money  is  wanting ; 
the  two  maritime  Powers  are  all-powerful,  and  all  follow  n 
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their  wake.  The  Interdict  would  be  dangerous,  if  unsuccess-  CHAP, 
ful.  Will  he  assemble  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  as  a  shield,  ,  ."  ' 
like  the  American  in  Paris  on  the  2d  December,  who  screened 
himself  behind  a  girl  supplicating  him  for  protection  ?  .  . 
I  am  composing  with  spirit  and  success ;  if  it  please  God, 
I  may,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  be  able  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  '  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  the  Consciousness 
of  God,'  in  the  Aula  at  Bonn, 

Bunsen  to  M.  Renan. 

[Translation  from  the  French.] 

Cannes :  30th  January,  1860. 

Since  I  parted  from  you  at  the  entrance  of  the  Library, 
I  have  meditated  upon  a  letter  to  you,  which  I  am  im- 
patient to  write.  To  make  your  personal  acquaintance  was 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  journey  to  Paris ;  and  to 
have  seen  you,  looked  upon  you,  listened  to  you,  observed,, 
studied,  and  valued  you,  has  been  among  the  most  precious 
stores  of  remembrance  that  I  bore  away  with  me  to  my 
winter-hermitage.  You  opened  to  me  your  mind  and  your 
soul,  and  I  found  there  in  reality  what,  from  the  beginning, 
I  judged  to  be  the  mainspring  of  your  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions; easily,  because  willingly  convinced  that,  although 
starting  from  very  different  and  often  opposite  points,  we  yet 
both  tend  towards  the  same  end — the  seeking  after  truth, 
revealed  by  conscience  as  well  as  reason ;  certain  that  such 
truth  exists,  and  that  the  mystery  of  the  soul  of  man  is  not 
only  the  mystery,  but  also  the  conscience,  of  the  universe, 
and,  consequently,  its  key.  The  study  of  your  admirable 
volume,  'Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique,9  could  only  confirm  me 
in  this  conviction.  I  perceive  in  it  that  you  have  advanced 
greatly,  revealing  more  and  more  the  depth  and  seriousness 
of  your  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  mind  demonstrated  by  self- 
command  over  painfully-irritating  impressions,  which  were, 
perhaps,  still  too  marked  in  your  first  volume.  I  admire 
the  Preface  more  especially,  as  a  grand  confession  of  faith ; 
and  the  rare  quality  displayed,  of  courage  in  conviction,  there 
where  you  are  well  aware  of  being  about  to  wound  self-love, 
both  personal  and  national,  to  rouse  bitter  animosity  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  idols  you  are  breaking,  and  occasion  mis- 
understanding even  among  your  friends  and  admirers.    Also 
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CHAP  the  pessimisms  of  which  you  accuse  yourself,  and  yet  in  which 
*  *  *  you  have  a  right  to  take  credit  are,  to  my  mind,  only  the  ut- 
terance of  faith  in  that  which  is  essentially  good — which 
implies  a  firm  belief  in  the  final  victory  of  the  Good — and 
therefore  of  truth,  in  spite  of  evil,  and  by  means  of  the 
very  energy  of  evil.  In  this  sense  I  am  as  much  a  pessimist 
as  yourself,  except  that  I  trust,  more  than  you  do,  to  the 
germs  of  good  that  I  believe  to  be  expanding  in  our  time, 
and  to  the  signs  of  the  approach  of  a  second  Reformation, 
which  must  be  evangelical  and  not  theological,  biblical  and 
not  dogmatic,  although  religious  throughout,  based  upon  a 
social  regeneration  of  the  Latin  and  Germanic  nations. 

The  two  several  epochs  of  1517  and  1789  must  unite;  and 
it  was  that  of  1688  which  gave  the  signal  for  such  a  union. 

You  will,  therefore,  imagine  the  satisfaction  I  experienced 
in  your  attack  upon  the  worship  of  Beranger,  rather  than 
upon  Beranger  himself !  It  is  indispensable  first  to  cast  down 
idols,  before  the  ground  can  be  prepared  for  the  altar  of  the 
living  God.  Tour  volume  having  been  my  first  occupation 
on  arriving  here,  I  had  wished  to  have  written  to  you  with- 
out delay ;  but,  I  felt  the  need  of  first  arranging  the  work 
left  unfinished  at  Charlottenberg,  and,  as  the  creative  instinct 
revived  in  me,  I  required  the  renewal  of  inward  consciousness 
that  the  conception  had  not  escaped  from  me,  and  that  I 
had,  as  before,  the  weaving-threads  all  in  hand. 

I  had  been  obliged  to  leave,  for  my  winter-quarters  of 
1860,  the  completion  of  an  undertaking  begun  in  1836 — the 
restoration  of  the  chronologic  order  of  the  *  Life  of  Jesus.* 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  His  preaching 
until  His  return  from  the  second  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(for  the  Festival  of  Purim).  I  was  sure  that  my  sketch  was 
true,  and  my  reckoning  exact,  and  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  has  since  elapsed,  I  had  on  all  sides  collected  ne* 
evidence  in  its  support;  but,  both  time  and  courage  were 
wanting  to  me,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  to  attempt  explaining 
the  whole  to  my  public  (which  I  call  the  Congregation)  with- 
out being  tiresome,  and  yet,  so  as  to  furnish  the  means,  a* 
well  as  to  stimulate  resolution  to  follow  me,  by  the  use  of 
this  clue  of  Ariadne,  through  the  labyrinth.  I  was  tin* 
driven  by  necessity  to  set  to  work,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  what  I  shall  have  accomplished. 

The  separate  work  (not  forming  a  portion  of  the  *  2KM- 
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werk 9)  is  the  '  Life  of  Christ/  without  any  scaffolding ;  a  life,  CHAP, 
in  the  first  place,  of  two  years  out  of  thirty-two,  and  since,  X*X. 
of  1800  years.  A  week  ago  I  finished  filling  up  the  void  of 
which  I  told  you;  and  then,  taking  in  hand  my  corre- 
spondence, I  was  about  to  write  to  you,  when  your  article  in 
the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  of  the  15th  November  came  to 
hand,  followed  by  the  *  Journal  des  Debate 9  of  the  28th,  with 
the  article  of  M.  Bersier.  Now,  I  write  at  last  in  haste,  as 
the  moment  inspires  me,  in  the  apprehension  lest  my 
letter  should  not  be  written,  because  I  have  been  so  con- 
tinually occupied  with  you  and  your  writings !  It  shall 
depart  to-day,  just  as  it  has  issued  freshly  from  my  heart. 

In  the  endeavour  to  make  clear  to  my  own  mind  what  it  is 
that  unites  us,  and  what  it  is  that  appears  to  separate  us, 
I  come  to  the  consolatory  conviction  that  we  are  separated 
by  nothing  essential,  and  that  our  divergencies  are,  in  part, 
those  of  age,  in  part  that  of  the  starting-point.  You  know 
my  opinion  as  to  empiricism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
as  to  wholly  logical  metaphysics  (so  called  pure,  equal  to 
empty)  in  the  science  of  the  finite  mind.  It  is  as  if  astronomy 
were  to  be  studied  without  making  observations,  either  ac- 
cording to  apparent  phenomena,  or  according  to  the  circles 
of  Ptolemy  (which  being  geocentric,  answer  to  the  psycho- 
logical method),  or  lastly,  according  to  an  abstract  system, 
which  should  ignore  the  facts  of  the  planetary  motions.  And 
yet,  this  is  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  at  this  very 
hour !  We  are  in  want  of  the  knowledge  of  facts,  and  of  the 
science  of  their  connection,  of  their  finite  causality,  which, 
in  our  historical  sphere,  signifies  development,  or  science  of 
evolution. 

The  real  science  of  the  finite  mind  should  be,  then,  the 
combination,  on  one  hand,  both  scientific  and  methodical,  of  a 
theory  of  existence  in  reference  to  evolution,  and  of  a  method 
of  progress  from  logic  (the  negative)  to  reality  (the  positive) 
by  the  categories  of  evolution,  modified  by  the  specific  nature 
of  the  subjects  logically  formulised,  such  as  Language,  Ee- 
ligion,  Art,  Science — and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  critical 
arrangement  of  facts,  considered  philologically  (the  fact,  itself, 
that  is,  the  accomplished  fact),  and  historically  (the  fact  in 
process  of  becoming,  the  fact  as  member  of  a  series,  as  the 
link  of  a  chain). 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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CHAP.  God  h&s  given  to  us  both,  my  dear  friend,  a  glorious  task, 
XJX-  but  a  very  laborious  one.  The  curve  of  the  orbit  of  the  finite 
mind,  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  partially  divined,  is 
now  before  us,  enlarged  by  5,060  years  of  history,  and 
charged  with  a  Pantheon  of  the  languages  and  the  civilis- 
ing religions  of  our  species.  Without  interfering  with  the 
taste  of  others,  I  envy  not,  any  more  than  yourself,  those 
who  treat  the  philosophy  of  history  either  in  the  manner 
of  Voltaire  or  of  Hegel.  I  am  impatient,  more  especially 
since  my  retirement  in  1854,  to  return  to  my  sketch  made  as 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age ; — but  whether  I 
leave  the  task  to  another,  or  whether  I  accomplish  it  myself, 
it  must  be  carried  through  by  possession  of  all  the  observa- 
tions and  the  results  of  knowledge  which  are  strictly  ne- 
cessary— defective  and  fragmentary  though  they  be,  like 
everything  done  or  attempted  by  man.  That  is  my  scien- 
tific task — and  I  believe  that  you  and  I  are  not  so  much 
at  variance,  as  I  feared  on  first  reading  your  Semitic 
Grammar,  as  regards  the  principles  of  the  analyses  of  lan- 
guages in  their  primitive  connection,  nor  with  respect  to 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  more  particularly  of  Chris- 
tianity. Since  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  the  testimony  of  per- 
sonal impression,  which  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  possible 
written  ones :  that  is,  the  hidden  source,  the  complex,  and 
the  key,  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  writer;  the 
infinite  factor  is  comprised  in  it. 

As  to  your  last  article  more  particularly,  I  begin  where  it 
terminates,  by  that  fine  prayer  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  which 
assuredly  was  granted  as  it  issued  from  your  soul.  You  have 
also  admirably  demonstrated  the  need  of  erudition :  for  that 
is  the  first  desideratum  to  oppose  to  the  abstract  philosophers, 
and  the  men  of  many  words,  as  the  author  of  a  recent  work 
which  I  showed  to  you.  Perhaps  you  have  gone  too  far  in 
defending  antiquarianism,  which  in  Italy  has  stifled  erudi- 
tion ;  and  in  seeming  to  defend  pedantry,  which  has  had  a 
similar  evil  effect  in  France,  to  the  advantage  of  a  literature 
apparently  erudite,  but  not  founded  upon  reality  of  research. 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  the  last  to  separate  the  labour  and 
the  value  of  research  from  its  just  object ;  and  to  place  on 
the  same  line  the  ascertaining  of  facts  which  decide  the  fate 
of  humanity,  and  the  research  into  barbarian  conditions  which 
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lead  to  no  important  issue  ;  or  to  equalise  enquiries  into  Ian-     CHAP. 

guages  bearing  the  most  eminent  impress  of  mind  in  the 

given  stadium,  with  the  collecting  of  incoherent  words,  like 
to  metals  effaced,  or  originally  ill-struck.  Similar  to  this  is 
the  case  of  systems  of  religion  :  but  in  the  most  important 
sphere  of  these, — the  only  one  which  it  is  in  our  power 
thoroughly  to  know,  and  closely  to  follow  in  the  course  of 
development,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  nothing  therein  is  small 
or  indifferent,  considered  as  an  integral  part — if  only  the 
collective  whole  be  kept  in  sight. 

You  will  have  seen,  in  my  preface  to  the  '  Documents ' 
(Urkunden),  that  I  have  engaged  to  write  some  more  complete 
historical  Apocrypha  for  the  four  centuries  between  Mala- 
chi  and  the  death  of  Herod.  It  is  a  Curtius-enterprise ; — 
but  that  void  must  be  filled  up,  and  would  have  been  filled 
up  this  long  time,  if  the  i  History  of  the  Old  Testament ' 
had  ever  been  read,,  as  a  course  of  events  having  really 
taken  place. 

This  is  the  last  serious  labour  that  remains  to  me  in 
the  field  of  research ;  and  I  feel  already  like  Hannibal  at 
the  summit  of  the  Alps, — the  glorious  Italy  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  before  me,  and  Rome  at  my  feet ! 

Borne  ! — her  destinies  are  on  the  way  of  fulfilment,  and 
the  prophecy  of  St.  Benedict  of  its  accomplishment. 

I  will  not  speak  of  politics,  although  who  does  not  live  in 
the  thought  of  them,  in  this  grand  climacteric  year  of  Latin 
Europe  ?  I  am  less  surprised  than  concerned  at  many  ap- 
pearances in  the  French  press ;  it  might  be  thought  that 
to  everybody  the  epoch  was  too  serious  to  be  treated  of  in 
merely  witty  phrases.  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  demonstrate  to  the  Emperor  that  he 
can  only  accomplish  the  gigantic  task  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself,  by  trusting  to  liberty  of  discussion,  and  to  the 
free  action  of  municipalities.  The  Report  of  the  Minister 
proves  to  me  that  with  the  ideas  therein  established,  the 
Letter  of  the  Emperor  will  remain  a  dead  letter ;  and  the 
attempt  will  be  renewed  to  make  the  nation  move  with 
shackled  feet ; — I  say  not,  with  closed  mouth,  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  discussion  as  to  the  method  of  executing  the 
plans  of  Henri  Quatre  is  perfectly  free  in  France  at  this 
moment.     The  Emperor  personally  desires  the  action  of  the 

m  m  2 
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CHAP,     communes ;  the  essential  conditions  of  such  action  ought 

1     to  be  demonstrated  to  him, — which  might  be  done  without 

attacking  the  actual  Empire  in  its  principle. 

How  far  have  you  proceeded  in  your  '  Song  of  Songs  *  ? 
There  is  nobody  who  awaits  it  with  such  warmth  of  im- 
patience as  myself.  Forgive  the  length,  the  frankness, 
and  the  want  of  style  of  this  letter !     Vale  et  fave  I 

BUNSEN. 

Bunsen  to  if.  Reville  (Pasteur  at  Rotterdam). 

[Translation  from  the  French.] 

Cannes :  31st  January,  I860. 

I  had  already  intended,  during  my  sojourn  at  Cannes 
last  year,  to  have  addressed  to  you  a  letter  of  Chris- 
tian and  theological  fraternity,  after  reading  your  articles 
(in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  * )  upon  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith ;  where  I  met  you  upon 
the  same  road  that  I  have  travelled  myself,  drawn  towards 
the  same  end,  by  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  same  truth* 
The  formulae  of  the  old  theology  are  dead,  even  those  re- 
lating to  the  most  essential  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  Jus- 
tification, and  that  of  the  Eternal  Decrees  of  God ;  and  the 
only  ground  of  hope  is  in  the  inherent  strength  of  the 
Gospel,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  consciousness  of  the  per- 
sonal God,  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  which 
Jesus  has  left  to  His  people — that  is,  to  the  congregation  of 
believers — or,  in  other  words,  to  humanity  regenerated. 

But  on  reflection  I  preferred  sending  you  first  my  printed 
letter  under  the  title  of  '  God  in  History,'  of  which  I  hope 
you  will  have  received  the  copy  which  I  directed  Brockhaus 
to  forward  to  you.  You  will  have  found  it  a  long  letter, 
peculiarly  addressed  to  yourself.  Should  a  French  edition 
of  it  be  intended,  I  should  re-cast  the  work  by  abridging 
the  first  volume. 

I  cannot,  however,  now  delay  any  longer  addressing  to 
you  a  few  winged  words  from  your  own  France,  being  im- 
pelled to  give  utterance  to  what  I  had  almost  termed  my 
exultation  in  all  that  you  have  said  in  the  article  of  the 
1st  November,  1859  (in  the  c  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  *),  sug- 
gested by  the  work  of  M.  Kenan  on  the  present  problem 
of  Christian  science,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Spirit,  which 
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is  inseparable  from  it.  These  words  are  written  out  of  my  CHAP, 
very  heart ;  and  I  feel  that  you  regret  as  much  as  I  do  the  jLlJi" 
remainder  of  the  old  leaven  of  negation  in  M.  Kenan's  pre- 
face to  Job;  but  according  to  his  volume  of  c  Essais  de 
Morale  et  de  Critique?  and  his  article  of  the  15th  of  this 
month,  upon  *  The  Future  of  Metaphysics  in  France/  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  not  have  made,  and  still  be  making, 
vast  progress  in  the  right  way,  and  in  sincere  progress; 
because  he  possesses  real  sincerity  of  soul,  as  well  as  depth 
of  heart. 

I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  make  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  wish  that  you  could  visit  me  this  next  summer 
at  Bonn.  Much  as  I  should  desire  again  to  see  my  beloved 
Holland,  I  perceive  no  present  possibility  of  a  journey 
thither. 

M.  Milsand  has  passed  judgment  upon  my  '  Christianity 
and  Mankind5  with  much  ability  and  kindness.  I  cannot 
comprehend  what  has  given  him  the  idea  that  my  ideal  for 
Europe  would  be  Congregational  independentism ;  this  is 
indeed  the  most  ancient  of  historical  forms,  at  least  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  this  to  have  been  the  case ;  but  my 
peculiar  aim  and  object  is  that  of  the  constitution  of  national 
churches,  or  Christian  nationalities — which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend* 

[Translation.]  Cannes :  8£h  February,  1860. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  Member  of  Parliament, 
interested  in  the  Italian  question,  should  ask  for  the 
papers  relating  to  the  European  conferences  at  Some  on 
the  Reform  of  the  Papal  States  in  1832.  They  have  never 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  they  could  not  be  refused 
now,  whereas  the  current  negotiations  will  at  present  be 
withheld.  And  even  if  they  should  be  in  part  communi- 
cated, the  question  of  1859  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  and  results  of  1832,  and  of 
some  documents  of  Pio  Nono  (by  Rossi),  from  1848  to  1850. 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  a  true  statesman,  mastering  the  domain 
of  diplomacy  as  no  one  else  does,  in  Europe,  has  expressly 
pointed  to  those  conferences  of  1832,  and  whoever  has  read 
the  documents  of  that  period  will  subscribe  to  every  word 
that  he  has  said. 
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chap.  M.  de  Parieu,  Vice-President  of  the  Imperial  Council 
X1X'  of  State,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  February  1860,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  information  as  to  the  Conferences  at 
Rome  on  the  Reform  of  the  Papal  States,  in  1832,  and 
their  immediate  result ;  in  reply  to  which  Bunsen  made 
out  the  following  sketch  of  these  important  transactions, 
in  which  he  was  personally  engaged* 

La  "Reforms  des  Etats  Pontificauz. 
A.  Le  Projet  do  lUforme,  1832. 

Le  seul  Acte  6man£  de  la  Conference  europ£enne  qui  au 
printemps  de  1832  siegeait  a  Rome,  sur  le  d&ir  du  gouverne- 
nient  pontifical,  est  le  Memorandum  du  28  mai  de  l'annee 
indiqu^e. 

Le  Ministre  de  Prusse  (Bunsen)  avait  £t£  charg^  par  le 
vote  unanime  de  ses  collegues  de  presenter  a  la  Conference 
un  projet  de  reforme  d'apr^s  les  principes  qu'il  avait  deve- 
lopp^s  dans  les  premieres  stances,  et  qui  etaient  ceux  de  son 
gouvernement  et  de  son  pays. 

Ce  projet  partait  du  principe  que  le  syst&me  actuel  de 
radministration  et  des  finances,  n'ayant  aucun  controle  se- 
rieux,  ne  pouvait  pas  £tre  maintenu.  H  venait  de  s'^crouler 
presque  sans  resistance  pour  ainsi  dire ;  c'etait  une  banque- 
route  complete.  Le  gouvernement  m^me  etait  convaincu 
de  la  n£cessite  d'une  reforme  r£elle, — le  Cardinal  Bemetti, 
Secretaire  d'Etat,  en  etait  penetre.  De  l'autre  c6te,  un  gou- 
vernement constitutionnel  fut  reconnu  enticement  inadmis- 
sible pour  le  gouvernement  pontifical. 

Le  systeme  prussien  se  trouvait  entre  les  deux.  H  etait 
base  sur  Emancipation  des  villes  de  la  monarchie  en  1808, 
et  sur  la  formation  de  conseils  (etats)  provinciaux,  emanant 
des  municipalite8  eiues  par  les  proprietaires.  Ces  conseils 
s'occupant  des  inter&ts  de  la  province,  ont  une  part  reelle 
dans  son  administration,  et  sont  enfin  munis  du  droit  des 
petitions  au  souverain  pour  les  affaires  provinciaJes.  H  est 
connu  que  c'est  sur  ces  bases  que  la  monarchie  prussienne 
s'est  reconstruite  de  1808  k  1845,  et  que  la  restauration  de 
l'ordre  et  de  la  tranquillite  s'est  opere  au  moyen  et  par  la 
force  de  la  stabilite  qui  est  dans  ce  syst&me. 

Ce  syst&me  parait  d'autant  plus  adapte  aux  Etats  pontifi- 
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caux  que  l'immense  majority  de  la  population,  y  compris  la     CHAP, 
noblesse,  vit  dans  ces  cit£s,  et  que  presque  chaque  ville  avait      XIX* 
eu  un  statut  (statuto),  fruit  d'une  experience  de  plusieurs 
siecles,  et  que  les  Italiens  se  sont  toujours  mdntr^s  capables 
de  s'occuper  des  int£r£ts  municipaux  et  locaux,  et  jaloux  des 
droits  qui  s'y  rapportent. 

La  cime  de  l'&lifice  devant  6tre  un  Conseil  (Consulta) 
si£geant  a  Borne,  avec  des  pouvoirs  consultatifs,  et  y  exer- 
9ant  un  contr61e  moral  sur  l'administration  et  les  finances, 
Yelement  populaire  ne  pouvait  se  trouver  que  dans  les  Elec- 
tions municipales. 

Avec  cette  base,  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  danger  pour  le  main- 
tien  du  gouvernement  du  Pape :  sans  elle,  Tedifice  s'6croulait, 
manquait  de  base,  n'inspirant  de  confiance  a  personne. 

Ces  id6es  furent  d6velopp£es  par  le  Ministre  de  Prusse 
dans  un  Memoir  ejustificatif,  resum£  des  Conferences,  dont  des 
copies  furent  donn£es  aux  membres  de  la  Conference. 

Apres  des  discussions  s£rieuses,  le  projet  fat  accepts 
unanimement,  et  sign6,  sub  ape  rati,  par  les  Ambassadeurs 
d'Autriche  et  de  France,  et  les  Ministres  d'Angleterre,  de 
Prusse  et  de  Russie. 

Le  gouvernement  pontifical  approuva  ce  plan  de  restaura- 
tion  si  completement,  que  le  Cardinal  Bernetti  fit  imprimer 
des  circulaires,  donnant  le  texte  du  Memorandum,  et  £tablis- 
sant  les  principes  des  mesures  a  prendre  pour  les  ex&mter. 

Ce  fut  au  mois  de  juin  qu'arriva  une  lettre  autographe 
de  rEmpereur*  Francis,  declarant  qu'il  ne  pourrait  sane- 
tionner  le  projet  si  Fon  ne  rayait  pas  les  mots  *  eT,v&  par  les 
populations : '  que  s'il  y  avait  une  telle  municipality  a 
Bologne,  il  serait  impossible  d'en  refuser  une  a  Milan,  ce  qui 
n'etait  pas  compatible  avec  les  principes  selon  lesquels  la 
maison  imperiale  £tait  r£solue  de  gouverner  le  Royaume 
Lombardo-VEnitien. 

II  est  bon  de  savoir  que  la  hi  electorate  avait  6t6  laiss£e 
enti&rement  au  gouvernement  pontifical.  Le  M&noire  justi- 
ficatif,  en  £tablissant  ce  principe,  entrant  meme  en  discussion 
sur  TidEe,  si,  au  lieu  de  donner  une  loi  flectorale  uniforme, 
on  ne  pourrait  pas  faire  revivre  les  anciens  statuts  locaux  et 
historiques,  sauf  les  modifications  requises  par  les  circon- 
stances  actuelles.  Le  Pape  avait  done  la  liberty  la  plus 
ample  pour  r£gler  Tex^cution  du  principe. 


Gregoire  XVI  dot  c£der  am  instances  de  l'Autriche :  1* 
Conference  fut  dissoute.  Le  prujet  toinba  avec  sa  base :  les 
autres  mesures,  faiblement  executees,  n'eurent  ancun  resultat, 
— exactement  comme  tout  le  monde  l'avait  priivu.  La  corrnp- 
tion  de  l'ad ministration,  la  peculation,  la  fraude  systema- 
tique,  1'anarchie,  l'epuisement  dea  finances,  augmenterent 
terriblement  de  1833  a  1846,  annee  de  l'avenement  de  Pie  IX. 

B.  Be  1846  A  1858. 

Le  Memorandum  de  1832  fut  done  tue"  par  l'Autriche,  et 
sea  debris  furent  trahis  par  les  cardinaux  et  lea  prelate.  Ce 
merae  Memorandum,  dans  toute  sa  plenitude,  fut  proclame 
par  Pie  IX  comme  base  de  sa  reforme.  H  falla.it  bien  dontier 
plus  en  1848  que  ce  qui  aurait  sum  en  1832.  Cependant  la 
base  reata  meme  apres  que  la  revolution  succomba,  comme  le 
prouve  la  loi  electorate  de  Pie  IX  de  1852. 

En  6cartant  d'abord  la  question  italienne  dans  sa  genera- 
lity, et  en  ne  s'attacbant  qu'au  probleme  d'une  reforme  reelle 
des  Etats  pontificaux,  on  devra  toujours  dire  que  cette  ri- 
forme  ne  peut  avoir  d'autre  base  que  celle  posee  dans  le 
Memorandum. 

Le  mot  de  notre  age  est  decentralisation  administratis, 
dans  le  sens  de  self-government,  ou  d'un  mouvement  independ- 
ant  dans  la  base,  e'est  a  dire  dans  la  formation  de  munici- 
palites  elues  par  les  populations,  et  agiaaant  avec  un  controle 
intcrieur,  ce  qui  done  n'est  pas  celui  de  la  police  centrale,  que 
depuia  Louis  XIV  on  appelle  sur  le  continent  le  gouvernemtnt. 

Si  l'expenence  a  prouve"  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  former  un  gon- 
vernement  constitutionnel  emigre"  tout  l'echaiaudage  parle- 
mentaire,  sans  une  adminiatration  libre,  cette  verity  est 
encore  infiniment  plus  saillante  dans  une  forme  de  go"- 
vernement  qui,  comme  le  systeme  pontifical,  ne  peut  jamais 
devenir  constitutionnel  dans  ce  sens. 

11  est  clair  qu'il  ne  peut  avoir  de  racine  vivante  qne  dans 
les  municipalites.  Les  quatre-cinquiemes  de  toutes  les  popu- 
lations de  l'Etat  pontifical  vivent  dans  des  villes  :  et  meme 
les  plus  petites  villes  peuvent  tres-facuement  s'organiser  en 
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son  gouvernement,    la    stability   vivante  de  la  soci£t£,  et     CHAP. 

forme  la  garantie  contre  l'absolutisme  comme  contre  l'anar-     1 

chie.  On  ne  pent  trap  se  h&ter  de  la  favoriser  partout,  mais 
dans  l'Etat  pontifical,  consid£r£  en  soi-meme,  c'est  la  seule 
vie  politique  possible. 

L'Autriche,  en  tant  qn'elle  ne  change  pas  la  nature  et  de 
son  gouvernement  et  de  sa  politique,  ne  pent  meme  admettre 
ce  syst£me.  L'Empereur  Napoleon  III  peut  le  faire,  aux  ap- 
plaudissemens  de  l'Europe,  le  lendemain  du  jour  ou  il  aura 
proclam£  pour  la  France  le  principe  de  '  municipality  flues 
par  les  populations,'  et  pos£  ainsi  la  base  de  la  seule  vraie 
decentralisation,  qui  est  l'administration  libre.  Le  principe 
et  le  but  sont  reconnus  expressement  dans  les  'Id£es  Napo- 
]£onniennes.'  Le  seul  homme  qui  eut  le  courage  et  le  privi- 
lege de  dire  la  v6rit£  sur  ce  point  a  Napoleon  I — Fi£v£e — 
reconnut  et  d£montra  dans  sa '  Correspondance '  que  l'admis- 
sion  de  ce  syst&me  serait  non  seulement  conforme  au  principe 
de  l'Empire,  mais  indispensable  pour  son  maintien.  Et  ce- 
pendant  le  socialisme  n'existait  pas  encore  dans  ce  temps ; 
ph£nom£ne  dont  le  seul  antidote  est  l'organisation  legale  de 
radministration  communale. 

Bumen  to  a  Son. 
[Translation.] 

Cannes :  Saturday,  11th  February,  1860. 

Is  not  this  a  good  close  of  the  week, — that  I  have  this 
morning  completed  the  last  sheets  of  the  new  volume  of 
'  Egypt,'  and  a  very  important  Preface, — and  after  that  have 
received  such  a  letter  from  you,  and  have  still  leisure  and 
strength  to  reply,  Deo  soli  gloria  ! 

We  have  all  been  touched  by  your  observations : — yes,  in- 
deed !  the  Lord  brings  us  to  rest,  after  an  agitated  and  yet 
happy  life,  and  after  the  wanderings  of  forty  years,  not  in 
the  desert,  but  in  the  early  paradise  of  life,  whether  beyond 
or  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  And  now  '  is  the  lot  fallen  to  us 
in  a  fair  place ' — on  the  Rhine,  on  the  western  boundary-land 
of  Germany,  within  a  day's  journey  of  England, — among 
friends  and  the  graves  of  friends  (Niebuhr,  and  now  again 
Arndt!)  and  in  an  University  which  has  a  high  calling. 
The  house  prepared  for  us,  a  family-house,  spacious  and  as 
if  contrived  on  purpose  for  us,  with  the  Kiosk  looking  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Seven  Hills.    Yes,  my  beloved  son,  how  often 


do  l  trunk  oi  my  entrance  into  Home  on  outn  uctooer,  iBlb 
(the  festival  of  the  Reformation),  when  I  had  hastened  on 
before  the  voiturier,  on  foot  and  with  a  staff  crossing  the 
Tiber, — not  without  the  consciousness  of  a  Future  before  me; 
and  with  a  cheerful  spirit  advancing  to  the  conflict  with 
Borne  and  with  the  world, — the  deep  saying  of  your  inspired 
grandfather,  about '  the  blue  sky  of  God  ever  above  me  — 
(which  you  so  feelingly  mention)  strong  on  my  mind.  .  .  . 

I  am  longing  for  personal  intercourse  with  the  nation,  such 
as  I  can  only  have  by  assuming  the  office  of  an  academical 
teacher.  Laboulaye,  in  his  three  remarkable  articles  upon 
Saisset  ('Essais  de  Philosophic  reTigieuse,'  'Journal  detDebat*,' 
1-5  February),  has  treated  of  my  position  relative  to  the  ab- 
stract systems  of  philosophy  from  Descartes  and  Spinosa  down 
to  Schelling  and  Hegel,  as  well  as  to  the  empirical  endeavours 
to  prove  the  being  of  God ;  and  has  made  a  representation, 
such  as  I  can,  according  to  my  objects  and  ideal  conceptions, 
accept  as  my  thought.  Ton  must  read  those  articles ;  thej 
are  somewhat  too  individually  directed  against  Yacherot; 
but  in  the  main  points  are  just.  To  me,  the  theory  has  been 
clear  before  my  soul,  ever  since  January,  1816,  when  I  wrote 
it  in  that  little  book  which  has  ever  Bince  accompanied  me. 
But  I  need  to  speak  on  these  subjects  ;  thereby  to  find  the 
final,  definite  form  for  the  Organon  Reale.  Soon,  I  hope,  we 
shall  have  at  Bonn  two  Universities — for  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  must  not  be  placed  at  Cologne,  but  at  Bonn  ! 

What  a  fortunate  coincidence  for  me,  that  in  my  labour  of 
thirty-four  years  I  am  enabled  to  include  '  The  Book  of  the 
Dead ' — one  chapter  of  which  (an  actual  Psalm)  is  found  on 
the  coffin  of  a  King  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  (2800  before 
Christ,  as  I  reckon — 2400  according  to  Lepsius) — which 
presupposes  much,  anterior  to  its  composition !  God,  the 
eternal  soul  of  the  universe, — the  spirit  of  man,  of  the  same 
nature  when  good,  being  His  image  in  the  world ;  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  book,  on  all  its  150  pages. 


i  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

Cannes :  Wednesday,  17th  February,  I860. 

Should  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of  Neukomm  be 
made  out,  I  would  gladly  (in  Bonn,  that  is,  in  July  or 
August)  give,  by  way  of  an  appendix,  a  life-picture  of  him 
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according  to  the  impressions  of  many  years  of  domestic  in-     CHAP. 

tercourse  with  him.  

11  th  March. — We  expect  Theodore  to-morrow  for  a  week, 
on  his  road  to  Trieste : — alas  !  a  short  stay — but  he  is  on  the 
way  of  his  calling.  Our  plan  is  on  the  28th  May  to  set  out 
for  Paris,  and  arrive  the  30th.  .  .  Thus  I  shall  have  time  for 
some,  literary  business  and  for  seeing  friends.  That  will 
give  time  for  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  get  warm,  that  we 
may  not  have  to  remain  shut  up  in  the  house.  It  has  struck 
me,  that  to  judge  from  the  Memoir  (by  Mrs.  Grote)  Scheffer 
had  taken  no  cognisance  of  the  greatest  artistic  movement  of 
the  century,  which  is  and  remains  the  re-awakening  of  true 
historical  fresco-painting  by  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Veit,  and 
Schnorr,  from  1812  to  1830.  I  am  convinced,  that  he  would 
therein  have  recognised  an  essentially  cognate  mental  direc- 
tion to  his  own,  although  he  is  more  lyrically  subjective 
than  they : — for  that  school  of  art,  like  his  own,  strove  after 
the  re-establishment  of  inward  truth,  which  the  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  lost.  I  have  not  been  so  well  for 
the  last  fortnight,  as  I  was  before ;  still  I  have  been  able  to 
work  well,  and  have  accomplished  much.  I  sent  yesterday 
the  last  sheets  of  my  '  Bible- Atlas '  to  Leipzig,  and  the  last 
corrected  sheets  of  the  i  Elder  Prophets.'  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  two  months  to  the  completion  of  the  work  on 
Egypt  for  the  English  edition — where  one  of  the  most 
important  chapters  will  be  added,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  work  out  a  compendious  statement  of  the  results  for  the 
English  reader. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son* 
[Translation.] 

Cannes :  February,  I860. 

A  matter  which  I  have  much  at  heart  concerns  Mr.  Birch, 
who  wrote  to  me  on  the  25th  October  of  last  year,  in 
answer  to  the  expression  of  my  wishes  for  him — c  It  is  just 
tiiis  day  sixteen  years  that  I  obtained  through  your  kindness 
my  present  post ;  let  me  thank  you  again  for  it.'  He  has 
an  invalid  wife — must  himself  watch  over  the  education  of 
his  three  younger  sons ;  and  is  so  worn  by  excess  of  labour 
as  to  say,  *  The  work  that  I  have  undertaken  for  your  sup- 
plementary volume  (which,  however,  will  appear  with  both 
our  names)  will  be  the  last.     I  have  no  more  strength  left* 
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CHAP.     I  dread  change,  or  even  promotion,  because  we  are  all  (at 

1     the  British  Museum)  nothing  but  storekeepers  of  a  national 

magazine,  and  the  head  of  the  establishment  is  only  chief 
storekeeper.  All  is  as  it  was  settled  100  years  ago :  the 
English  nation  is  too  materialistic  to  think  of  men;  things 
are  wanted,  and  machines  for  doing  the  daily  business.' 
Alas !  this  is  but  too  true ;  but  there  is  a  better  element  in 
the  nation,  only  one  must  call  it  forth  by  an  outcry.  Birch 
is  a  member  of  the  '  Institut  de  France '  (which  even  Grote 
is  not  yet) ;  de  Eoug6  in  his  admirable  commentary  of  1858 
upon  a  Stele  in  the  Louvre  (of  Barneses  X.)  calls  Birch  *  le 
maitre,9  and  Lepsius  declares,  that  Birch  alone  was  capable 
of  such  a  review,  as  he  has  made  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead.' 
And  how  was  that  work  accomplished  ? — In  the  midst  of 
,  family  cares  and  sufferings,  and  laborious,  monotonous  busi- 
ness— (every  Saturday  must  each  individual  article  of  the 
collections  pass  under  inspection,  in  order  to  attest  their 
being  all  safe) — and  of  what  importance  is  not  this  ex- 
planation P  '  The  Book  of  the  Dead '  is  the  most  ancient 
Document  of  Religion  on  earth — the  text  being  found  on 
monuments  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  about  2800  years  before 
Christ,  and  already  at  that  time  held  sacred  ! — and  the  sole 
genuine  ancient  document  of  mankind  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  consciousness  of  God  in  mythology,  which  began 
to  unfold  towards  11,000  years  before  Christ,  and  up  to 
about  4000,  or  3500  years  before  our  era  was  evolved  amid 
that  race  of  men.  In  my  c  Preface '  I  have  only  reckoned 
up  facts,  and  then  declared  the  results. 

Have  they  not  a  right  at  Paris  and  Berlin  to  wonder  how 
such  a  man  can  be  suffered  to  wear  himself  out  in  mechani- 
cal business?  The  means  and  leisure  should  long  since 
have  been  granted  to  him  to  collect  the  materials  still 
wanting  for  a  critical  collation  of  all  portions  of  the  '  Book 
of  the  Dead,'  by  a  journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  accomplish  a  complete  edition. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Cannes :  8th  March,  I860. 

The  malicious  Diary  of  Varnhagen  has  given  sufficient 
scandal.  I  am  glad  that  the  suppression  of  the  book  was  re- 
scinded ;  society  ought  spontaneously  to  carry  out  its  sentence 
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against  the  woman  who  published  it.  As  far  as  I  am  con-  CHAP, 
cerned,  all  my  letters  to  Humboldt,  and  his  to  me,  might  be  XIX- 
published ;  his  are  as  far  as  mine  from  containing  anything 
disrespectful  towards  the  Royal  friend  of  each.  I  well  re- 
member having  expressed  my  opinion  of  Lange  and  Stein- 
meyer,  on  that  occasion  when  I  complained  of  the  decline  of 
that  critical-exegetical  school  which  was  represented  at  Bonn 
by  Bleek ;  and  in  the  same  sense  I  have  also  expressed  myself 
in  the  English  '  Hippolytus'  as  to  Lange's  critical  works  on 
the  New  Testament ;  but  how  truly  I  honour  him  in  his  pro- 
per province  of  pastoral  theology,  and  as  a  preacher  of  living 
Christian  spirit,  he  knows,  and  all  know,  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  of  him.  Pray,  say  something  of  this  to  him,  when 
you  have  an  opportunity.  But  you  all  make  too  much  up- 
roar about  the  gossip  of  Varnhagen ;  before  twenty  years 
have  passed,  very  different  things  will  have  been  revealed.  I 
must,  however,  have  the  book  sent  to  me. 

16th  March. — Varnhagen's  outpouring  is  the  revenge 
of  a  '  barbarian  tamed  in  Courts/  as  he  styled  himself, 
with  his  own  signature,  in  Mrs.  Schwabe's  album ;  systema- 
tically giving  way  to  a  malicious  spirit,  wounded  by  ill- 
usage  experienced  in  1820,  and  who  hated  me  because  I  had 
never  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  because  he  could  not  com- 
prehend me.  We  never  met  but  at  the  table  of  Prince  Au- 
gustus. The  man  was  uncongenial  to  me  as  an  egotist  and  a 
negation ;  and  men  like  Niebuhr,  Stein,  Schleiermacher,  kept 
aloof  from  him.  But  the  terrible  part  of  the  book,  to  my 
feeling,  is  the  maxim  of  Humboldt,  prefixed  as  a  motto : 
'  One  owes  the  truth  only  to  those  whom  one  deeply  esteems.' 
That  is  as  bad  as  the  worst  utterances  of  Jesuitism.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  Varnhagen,  and,  through  him,  Ludmilla  As- 
sing,  is  completely  empowered  by  Humboldt  to  publish  the 
whole ;  but  not,  therefore,  justified  in  doing  so  while  the  King 
is  alive.     That  is  inhuman  and  immoral. 

Tt  is  very  difficult  with  dignity  and  truth  to  say  anything 
about  what  concerns  myself.  It  were  mean  to  remark  upon 
trifles  :  and  to  declare  the  whole  truth  without  exposing  the 
King  to  animadversion,  is  scarcely  possible.  The  nonsense 
about  the  two  Archbishops  is  a  proof  of  Varnhagen's  half 
comprehension;  Humboldt  must  have  alluded  to  a  letter 
which  the  King  desired  me  to  write  to  the  Archbishop,  4fast 
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CHAP,  is,  of  Canterbury ;  and  he  must  have  made  at  the  same  time  a 
^^  witticism  upon  my  always  getting  into  archiepiscopal  compli- 
cations (Freiburg,  Maintz),  and  thus  the  absurdity  must  hare 
originated.  In  short,  I  shall  leave  the  thing  to  ripen  with  me 
— meanwhile  I  finish  '  Egypt,*  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  know  what  to  do.  Pray  give  a  kind  message  from  me  to 
the  excellent  Lange ! 

The  Ides  of  March,  in  the  year  of  salvation  1860,  are  come 
and  gone,  and  never  did  they  bring  to  humanity  a  finer  gift 
than  in  the  Scrutinium  yesterday  closed  in  Central  Italy,  when 
almost  three  millions  of  men  have  declared  that  they  will  live 
and  die  for  one  united  Italy.  At  the  utmost  ten  per  cent. 
minority  in  Tuscany,  in  Romagna  but  one  per  cent.  The 
demeanour  of  all  has  been  dignified,  and  edifying  to  contem- 
plate. The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  preserved,  in  spite  of 
the  spirit  of  evil.     God  be  thanked ! 

I  have  given  to ,  early  this  morning,  as  Vade  mecum, 

a  letter  of  eight  pages,  containing  a  suggestion  to  devote  a 
part  of  his  large  property  (as  the  Eichartz  of  Berlin)  for  the 
foundation  of  an  University  there,  for  the  practical  sciences— 
in  this  year,  1860,  the  anniversary  of  the  fifty  years'  founda- 
tion of  the  University  by  Frederick  William  III.  He  greets 
the  idea  warmly.  I  have  made  a  complete  plan  for  its 
execution. 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 

[Translation.] 

Cannes:  11th  May,  1860. 

You  know  what  a  hard  blow  has  fallen  upon  us ! — but 
here  again  has  the  love  and  providence  of  God  shown  itself 
— helping  and  saving. 

A  fall,  utterly  without  fault  or  heedlessness, — from  an  ill- 
secured  wooden  flight  of  steps,  which  fell  upon  her  while 
lying  on  a  stone  staircase,  more  than  twenty  feet  below, 
might  have  caused  death.  The  consequence  must  he  a 
shortening  of  the  limb,  but,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  very  con- 
siderably. Thus  our  fifth  daughter  may  be  again  restored 
to  us,  as  the  second  was  !  Matilda  has  shown  all  the 
clearness  and  strength  of  mind,  resignation  and  resolution, 
which  we  believed  her  to  be  possessed  of ;  and  all  admire 
her.  We  may  hope  by  the  20th  August  to  be  again  united 
in  our  home.     I  have  been  in  a  suffering  state  latterly— 
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much  troubled  by  symptoms  which  deprive  me  of  nightly     CHAP. 

repose.     I   have   received   all   your  kind   communications     '_ 

about  Paris,  and  regret  having  given  you  so  much  trouble 
on  account  of  a  sojourn  there,  which  now  cannot  take  place. 
My  wife  has  been  wonderfully  supported  through  this  heavy 
time.  Frances  is  our  helper  in  all  things :  we  can  hardly 
comprehend  how  we  are  to  live  without  her.  Meanwhile, 
Emilia,  with  George,  haa  unpacked  and  arranged  everything 
in  our  new  house  at  Bonn.  I  have,  on  account  of  illness, 
not  been  able  to  finish  everything — still,  much  has  been  sent 
off.  I  continue  firm  in  my  assertion,  that  there  will  be  no  war 
in  Europe.    Yet,  the  Emperor  has  made  great  mistakes. 

Bunsen  to  a  Son. 

[Translation.] 

Monday,  8th  May,  1860. 

We  are  borne  as  on  angels'  wings  by  the  love  and  care  of 
our  children.  Theodore  is  as  ready  as  love  itself  for  any 
possible  sacrifice ;  but  his  embarkation  from  Trieste  is  fixed 
for  the  evening  of  the  26th, — and  so  our  days  here  are  num- 
bered. 

I  have  finished  a  piece  of  hard  work,  which  was  a  weight 
on  my  conscience,  a  retrospective  view  of  the  chronological  system 
for  the  period  between  Moses  and  Joseph, — from  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty  to  the  twelfth.  That  the  method  I  have 
pursued  is  the  best  of  all  as  yet  tried,  and  the  only  one  jus- 
tifiable, is  confirmed  to  me :  and  it  has  also  the  recommenda- 
tion of  revealing  the  real  result  of  the  chronology  of  Mane- 
tho.  But  for  the  time  of  the  Hyksos,  all  control  is  wanting, 
if  Manetho  is  to  be  our  guide.  Therefore,  after  justifying 
with  new  arguments  the  method  which  I  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, I  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the  simple  restoration  of 
the  reckoning  of  Eratosthenes  and  of  ApoUodorus.  The  Bible- 
history  is  only  hereby  touched  so  far  as  regards  the  date  of 
Joseph,  that  is  of  the  entrance  into  Egypt,  and  therefore, 
also,  that  of  Abraham.  The  whole  frame  of  history  remains 
as  it  is ;  neither  the  Asiatic  nor  the  Egyptian  histories  are 
concerned  in  the  alteration,  only  the  number  of  years  taken 
away  from  the  period  between  Menes  and  Amos  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  considerable  period  of  political  develop- 
ment, immediately  before  Menes.    According  to  this  view, 
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CHAP,     the  Jews  were  only  eight  centuries  and  a  half  in  Egypt,  from 

1_     the  entrance  to  the  Exodus,  of  which  215  years  formed  the 

time  of  servitude,  beginning  under  Thutmoses  IL 

The  matter  of  Schleswig-Holstein  might  have  been  brought 
forward  more  diplomatically  than  has  been  the  case  with  re- 
ference to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  the  difficulty  can  only  be  met 
with  this  syllogism : — Holstein  belongs  to  the  German  Con- 
federation ;  Holstein  is  connected  by  privileges  and  duties 
with  Schleswig ;  Holstein  has  claimed  protection  from  the 
Confederation,  wherefore  for  these  privileges  also. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  LIFE.— KOVEMBEB  1859  to  NOVEMBER  1880. 
CEHTMABT  of  sciullee'b  birth — bunben  tonally  lkavbs  heidelbers 

— JOURNEY  TO  PARIS  AND  CANNES — FAMILY  TROUBLES — JOURNEY  TO 
BONN— PURCHASE  OF  A  BOUSE  THERE— YIBITS  FROlf  HIS  CHILDREN  AND 
THEIR    FAMILIES  —  HIS    LAST   BIRTHDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1860  —  INCREASE 

OF     SUFFERING TAKES     TO      HI3      BBD,      OCTOBER    28,     1860 RALLIES 

AOAIN  —  HIS  DEATH,  NOVEMBER  28,  1860— HIS  FUNERAL,  DECEMBER  1, 
1860— CLOSING  REM  A  RES. 

The  first  of  these  dates  found  Bunsen,  as  we  have  seen, 
still  in  Heidelberg,  earnestly  labouring  to  finish  and 
send  off  the  promised  portion  of  hia  '■Bibelwerk'  that  he 
might  feel  free  for  the  journey  by  Paris  to  Cannes, 
where  the  experience  of  the  preceding  year  had  been 
encouraging,  as  to  the  effect  of  sea  air  and  a  southern 
climate  in  alleviating  his  habitual  suffering.  He  was 
eager  and  impatient  to  be  gone,  dreading  the  winter, 

VOL.  II.  x  N 
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chap,  which  had  set  in  early  and  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
xx*  gloom  and  inclemency ;  but  he  was  also  full  of  solemn 
emotion  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  beautiful  spot  in 
which  he  had  dwelt  many  years,  and  the  cheerful  room 
filled  as  it  were  with  his  thoughts,  in  which  he  had 
worked  with  so  much  energy  and  satisfaction.  The 
vision  of  being  ultimately  settled  at  Bonn,  and  of  enter- 
ing there  on  a  new  course  of  mental  activity  and  influence 
over  the  young,  also  occupied  him  much,  although  as 
yet  no  suitable  house  had  been  found ;  but  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  this  difficulty  would  eventually  be 
removed,  and  he  grasped  in  idea  the  home  of  his  own^ 
which  was  to  be  the  last  he  should  occupy  on  earth, 
and  not  far  from  which  was  the  spot  destined  for  his 
grave. 

The  celebration  of  the  centenary  festival  of  Schiller's 
birth  was  partly  witnessed  by  Bunsen  and  with  peculiar 
interest,  for  he  had  the  most  truly  German  heart,  and 
gloried  in  every  thing  and  every  person  who  did  honour 
to  Germany.  On  the  morning  of  that  celebration,  he 
drove  into  Heidelberg  to  see  the  procession  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  University  and  of  the  Town-Corporation, 
with  a  portion  of  the  students  and  all  the  trades ;  and 
he  heard  some  of  the  speeches  in  the  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity : — but  this  was  the  last  time  in  which  he  was 
able  to  take  part  in  a  national  demonstration.  As  it 
was,  the  agitation  caused  by  his  sympathy  with  the 
universal  emotion  produced  much  immediate  suffering. 
That  day  was,  however,  exceptionably  bright,  and  the 
night  cloudless  with  a  full  moon,  which  showed  the 
shadowy  masses  of  the  hills  and  the  forms  of  the  Castle, 
the  bridge  and  the  church,  while  the  torches  of  the  stu- 
dents glared  along  the  streets,  and  were  reflected  in  the 
Neckar,  contrasting  with  the  Bengal  lights,  which  cor- 
ruscated  in  front  of  the  Castle, — the  whole  forming  a 
spectacle  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  beheld  from  Bunsen's 
study  at  Charlottenberg. 
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A  few  days  later,  he  issued  forth,  for  the  last  time,     chap, 

from  the  abode  of  five  years,  turning  back  at  the  door     L 

of  his  study  to  gaze  around  mournfully  at  the  familiar 
scene  to  which  he  would  never  return,  and  then  hasten- 
ing to  the  carriage;  in  which  he  suffered  much  on  the 
way  to  the  railroad  station.  On  the  journey  to  Paris, 
Professor  Charles  Waddington  of  Strasburg  (well  known 
as  a  philosophical  writer)  performed  a  much-valued  act 
of  friendship  by  meeting  him  at  Kehl,  and  seeing  him 
safely  into  the  train  at  Strasburg.  Bunsen  reached 
Paris  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  wa&  met  at 
the  station  by  his  son  Ernest,  and  conveyed  to  a  com- 
fortable abode  in  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  This  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  execution  of  a  long-formed  project 
of  visiting  Paris,  in  order  at  once  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  his  numerous  friends  there, 
and  to  spare  him  the  comfortless  and  depressing  spectacle 
of  the  breaking  up  of  his  beloved  and  familiar  home  at 
Heidelberg, — while  to  his  wife  .and  daughters  that  trial 
was  lessened  by  his  not  being  there  to  share  it.  After 
completing  their  task,  they  travelled  by  Basle  and 
Geneva  to  Lyons,  where  Bunsen  joined  them  in  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  December. 

His  time  at  Paris  had  been  divided  between  his  son 
Ernest  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  and  his  friend  Mrs.  Salis 
Schwabe  at  her  house.  His  mornings  and  most  of  his 
evenings  had  been  spent  in  animated  conversation ;  he 
also  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  Galleries  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  paintings  of  the  lamented  Ary  Scheffer  lately  de- 
ceased, and  was  once  present  at  a  Stance  of  the  Institute, 
in  which  he  was  gratified  at  being  named  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  that  body.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he 
was  able  to  share  in  the  high  gratification  afforded  by 
those  well-selected  dinner-parties,  for  which  Paris  has 
been  ever  celebrated — one  of  which,  in  the  house  of  M. 
and  Madame  Edouard  Laboulaye,  and  another  with  M. 
and  Madame  Rosseuw  de  St.  Hilaire,  he  remembered 
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chap,  with  peculiar  pleasure;  regretting  that,  owing  to  in- 
,  xx'  creased  suffering,  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  another 
party,  promising  unusual  gratification,  which  had  been 
arranged  by  Professor  Jules  and  Madame  Mohl,  and 
where  many  of  the  literary  celebrities  were  assembled. 
Kind  friends  were  always  ready  to  come  and  see 
him  on  the  evenings  when  he  could  not  leave  his  room ; 
and  one  such  evening  remained  particularly  engraved  on 
his  memory,  when  M.  Renan  discussed  at  length  with  him 
the  matter  of  a  commentary  of  the  4  Song  of  Solomon,' 
which  he  soon  after  published,  and  dedicated  to  Bunsen. 
The  Countess  de  St.  Aulaire,  and  the  venerable  Chanoine 
Martin  de  Noirlieu,  were  among  those  whom  he  more 
especially  rejoiced  to  meet  again. 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  dwell  longer  than  would 
be  reasonable  upon  days  so  gilded  by  intellectual  and 
social  enjoyments,  that  they  heightened  the  feeling  of 
life  and  vigour,  which  was  ever  strong  in  him,  and 
enabled  him  to  forget  for  the  moment  the  progress  of 
that  insidious  disease  which  was  gradually  laying  hold 
of  him.  The  well-known  haunts  at  Cannes  were  hailed 
with  pleasure,  but  not  enjoyed  as  much  as  the  year 
before,  because  the  unaccustomed  frost  of  November 
1859,  had  left  its  traces  upon  the  vegetation  even  in  that 
favoured  spot,  and  the  weather  was  chill  and  wintry. 
The  last  four  days  of  the  year  were  spent  at  Nice,  prin- 
cipally for  the  sake  of  renewing  his  intercourse  with 
the  venerable  Countess  Bernstorff — widow  of  Bunsen's 
patron  and  friend  at  Berlin  in  the  early  years  of  his 
diplomatic  career.  The  society  of  many  other  friends 
was  matter  of  interest  and  attraction ;  and  the  mourn- 
ful satisfaction  was  allowed  him  of  a  last  interview  with 
the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden.  He  came  away 
much  depressed,  with  the  certainty  that  her  bodily 
powers  were  exhausted,  though  the  mind  was  as  fresh 
as  ever.  In  January  1860,  those  that  loved  and  watched 
him  were  still  allowed  to  entertain  the  hope  of  a  pos- 
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sible  recovery.  During  that  month  and  the  greater  chap, 
part  of  February,  besides  working  with  his  usual  vigour  xx" 
and  zest  at  the  Bible-translation  and  commentary,  and 
at  the  last  finishing  touches  and  additions  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  his  work  on  Egypt,  he  was  able  occasion- 
ally to  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air  than  had  for 
a  long  time  been  possible,  and  to  enjoy  much  intel- 
lectual conversation  with  several  welcome  visitors,  among 
whom  were  M.  Prosper  M6rim£e,  M.Jean  Reynaud,  Mrs. 
Cobden,  and  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Lillers.  But 
among  the  most  precious  and  enjoyable  recollections  of 
this  period  was  the  visit  of  his  son  Charles  and  his  wife 
from  Turin,  with  their  lovely  boy,  then  in  flourishing 
health,  who,  however,  was  only  '  lent,  not  given '  to  his 
parents.* 

In  the  night  of  the  25th  of  February,  the  actual 
stroke  of  approaching  death  was  first  experienced  in  a 
more  than  usually  severe  attack  of  suffocation,  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  differed 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  those  to  which  he  had 
been  liable  ever  since  his  stay  at  Stolzenfels  on  the 
Rhine,  in  August  1845,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's visit  to  King  Frederick  William  IV.  The  hour 
of  intake  .uffe^fwhich  he  U  to  endure  from  to 
last-mentioned  attack  proved,  one  may  say,  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  On  no  previous  occasion  had  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  dying— distressing  as  his  con- 
dition often  was  to  the  eyes  of  others,  as  well  as  agonis- 
ing to  himself.  Now,  however,  he  did  not  expect  to 
survive,  and  uttered  expressions  of  solemn  leave-taking, 
the  names  of  children  and  friends,  with  prayer  for  a 
blessing  upon  them, — declared  his  faith  in  God  through 
Christ, — in  broken  syllables,  gasping  for  what  seemed 
to  be  his  last  breath. 

Not  then,  however,  was  he  to  be  released.     And 

*  He  died  at  Turin,  a  few  months  before  his  grandfather,  on  26th  June, 
1860. 
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chap,    though  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  to  conceive,  that, 

J after  such  an  attack  as  the  last,  he  should  have  flattered 

himself  with  the  vain  hope  of  a  final  recovery  to  health 
and  strength,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  consciousness 
of  possessing  in  its  fullest  vigour  the  power  to  give 
utterance  to,  and  to  condense  into  written  words  the 
stored-up  treasures  of  a  long  life's  meditation,  led  him 
to  hope  on  for  intervals  of  time,  sufficiently  free  from 
pain,  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  great  work,  the  '  Bibel- 
werk,'  somewhat  nearer  its  completion.  The  requisite 
preliminary  studies  had  been  made, — it  remained  but  to 
cast  the  well-prepared  metal.  Moreover,  he  indulged  his 
fancy  with  a  long-cherished  plan  of  delivering  lectures 
at  Bonn,  from  which  he  anticipated  a  species  of  relief, 
instead  of  considering  it  an  effort;  and  his  natural 
hopefulness  cheered  him  with  the  prospect  of  his  exer- 
cising even  greater  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
youthful  audience  than  he  had  been  able  to  do  by  his 
writings  over  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

On  the  4th  March,  a  week  after  the  seizure  just  de- 
scribed, he  had,  as  usual,  risen  early,  and  sent  to  his  wife, 
while  she  was  dressing,  a  large  letter,  directed  in  full, 
as  if  it  came  from  a  distance,  and  marked  4  By  Air- 
Telegraph.'     The  contents  were  as  follows : — 

Air-Tdegram. 

[Translation.] 

From  the  Rhine  Quay  at  Bonn :  Sunday  morning,  4th  March,  1860, 

one  minute  past  eight. 

My  beloved  Fanny, — I  arrived  here  two  hours  ago,  and 
hasten  to  inform  you  that  George  has  succeeded  in  purchas- 
ing the  house  for  us  at  the  price  settled.  I  shall  write  by  the 
commoner  medium  of  communication  the  particulars  to  my 
duplicate  self  in  the  land  of  prose  (PhUister-land), — the 
Privy  Councillor,  I  mean,  whom  I  left  fast  asleep  this  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock,  , 

I  am  sitting  here,  looking  out  of  the  window,  in  sight  of 
the  Seven  Mountains,  after  having  completed  my  sketch  for  a 
course  of  public  lectures  on  the  history  of  world-eontempla- 
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tion,  from  a  preliminary  plan  made  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  chap. 
and  written  out  for  you.  I  send  it  to  you, — for  the  Air-  xx- 
Telegraph  conveys  even  parcels, — as  a  birthday  greeting  from 
that  actual  and  real  young  Bunsen,  in  his  character  of  M.A., 
-who  nearly  forty-three  years  ago  courted  your  love  in  Borne. 
I  have  left  my  duplicate  self,  the  Philister,  meanwhile  with 
you  (he  is  become  a  man  of  importance — a  Privy  Councillor), 
and  shall  come  again  in  my  own  proper  person,  very  humbly, 
to  fetch  you  as  the  wife  of  a  Professor  of  that  very  University 
whither,  in  1817, 1  promised  to  take  you. 

I  send  the  prospectus  beforehand;  in  the  afternoon,  at 
four  o'clock,  I  shall  retrace  my  way  through  the  air,  and  be 
ready  to  give  my  first  lecture  before  you. 

The  violet-mothers  announce  to  you,  with  their  sweetest 
greeting,  that  their  daughters  are  still  fast  asleep,  and  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  wake  quite  pale.  But  E. 
promises  to  deliver  to  them  such  an  instructive  course  of 
lectures,  that  they  will  soon  turn  quite  bhie  ! 

All  blessing  to  you,  who  are  my  blessing ! 

Your,  Cheistian  Cabl. 

This  4th  of  March  was  his  wife's  birthday,  which  he 
had  never  failed  to  greet  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
effusion  of  feeling;  and  he  sought,  with  an  affecting 
mixture  of  joke  and  earnest,  thus  to  contrive  for  her  a 
birthday  pleasure,  on  the  first  of  those  anniversaries, 
during  a  long  course  of  forty-three  years,  which  had 
found  her  with  a  weight  of  sorrow  and  apprehension  on 
her  mind, — feelings  which,  though  unexpressed,  could 
not  but  be  perceived  by  him.  The  acquisition  of  a 
house  at  Bonn,  of  an  abode  of  his  own,  and  the  prospect 
of  executing  a  desire  long  entertained,  of  giving  there  a 
course  of  lectures  to  which  he  knew  his  wife  had  looked 
forward  as  a  species  of  mental  activity  which  would  be 
in  itself  inspiriting,  and  a  relief  from  the  constant  work 
of  composition ; — these  were  both  points  to  dwell  upon 
with  satisfaction,  and  the  attempt  at  pleasantry  in  point- 
ing them  out  proved  his  own  consciousness  of  the  need 
to  escape,  if  possible,  from  the  depression  of  the  present 
moment.     That  day,  an  unexpected  visit  from  Count 
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chap.    Pietro  Guicciardini  and  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Boris 

J d'Uxkttll  from  Nice,  was  a  peculiarly  welcome  stimulus 

to  the  depressed  spirits  of  all ;  and  a  kind  invitation  to 
return  their  visit,  by  coming  over  to  the  Villa  Potocka, 
on  the  Cimier-hiil  above  Nice,  was  made  and  accepted, 
in  the  hope  of  some  refreshment  from  the  change.  On  the 
31st  March,  Bunsen  undertook  the  drive,  accompanied 
by  his  eldest  daughter,  his  wife  remaining  behind  with 
the  youngest,  and  with  the  beloved  grandson,  who  was 
so  soon  to  lead  the  way  through  the  gate  of  death,  to  be 
followed  by  his  grandfather.  It  was  the  last  time  that 
Bunsen  and  his  wife  were  separated,  even  for  hours,— 
before  the  last  earthly  parting ;  but  the  object  of  ob- 
taining refreshment  from  change  of  air,  of  scenes,  and  of 
society,  was  not,  alas  !  attained — he  returned  with  the 
same  mournful  expression  of  suffering  with  which  he 
had  gone  forth, — that  expression  which  the  last  portrait 
taken  of  him  by  Roeting,  of  Diisseldorf,  has  almost  too 
faithfully  preserved. 

A  visit  of  the  youngest  son,  Theodore,  to  take  leave 
of  his  parents  on  the  way  to  Trieste,  where  he  was  to 
join  the  diplomatic  mission  of  Prussia  to  Japan  and 
China,  headed  by  Count  Eulenburg, — and  the  return  of 
his  son  Charles  and  daughter-in-law  Mary  from  a  tour 
to  Rome  and  Naples,  were  events  producing  in  some 
degree  the  solace  and  the  variety  but  too  much  needed, 
to  help  in  passing  the  time,  until  the  northward  journey 
to  Bonn  could  be  undertaken,  without  the  risk  of  too 
sudden  a  change  of  temperature.  During  December 
and  January,  Bunsen  was  often  making  plans  for  seeing 
part  of  his  beloved  Italy  again  on  his  way  home,  under 
the  present  more  hopeful  auspices ;  and  then  again  he 
would  give  up  the  greater  undertaking,  and  promise 
himself  the  easier  journey  round  by  Paris,  where  he 
might  renew  the  friendly  intercourse  upon  which  his 
mind  dwelt  with  so  much  satisfaction,  and  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  Louvre  again,  and  to  show  his  wife  the  paint- 
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ings  of  Ary  Scheffer.    But  since  his  attack  in  February,    c5£p' 

these  visions  had  vanished,  and  an  inward  consciousness    ~ 

of  incapacity  to  exert  or  enjoy  himself,  as  in  times 
past,  must  have  taken  the  place  of  those  sanguine  pro- 
jects in  which  he  had  formerly  delighted.  And  now, 
on  30th  April,  Bunsen  and  his  family  were  to  be  remin- 
ded, that  there  may  be  much  to  add  to  the  cup  of  afflic- 
tion, even  when,  to  human  view,  it  may  already  seem 
full.  The  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  staircase  upon  his 
youngest  daughter,  Matilda,  in  a  moment  lamed  for  life 
the  well-formed,  vigorous  girl,  and  rendered  her  for  a 
long  time  helpless  and  suffering.  Her  restoration  to 
independent  power  of  moving,  and  the  experience  that 
1  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,'  were  mercies  reserved 
for  a  later  time,  which  her  father  did  not  live  to  witness.* 
The  immediate  consequence  of  this  blow  was  the  added 
trial  of  a  family-separation, — for  Matilda  could  not  be 
moved,  and  the  father  had  need  to  reach  his  northern 
home,  before  a  hotter  season  should  add  to  the  risk  and 
pain  of  the  journey.  The  parents,  therefore,  escorted 
by  their  youngest  son,  took  their  departure  on  the  14th 
May  from  Maison  Pinchinat,  the  dwelling  inhabited  dur- 
ing two  successive  winters,  which  they  had  quitted  just 
a  year  before  with  cheerful  anticipations  of  returning 
there,  and  now  finally  quitted  with  the  anguish  of  leaving 
their  youngest  daughter  to  lengthened  suffering,  and 
the  eldest  under  a  weight  of  anxious  care.  That  each 
would  bravely  bear  up  under  the  dispensation,  and  that 

•  Matilda  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  sorrows  and  joys,  and  the 
restless  yearnings  of  this  life,  into  everlasting  rest,  in  the  month  of  February 
1867,  at  Neuen  Dettelsau,  near  Anspach  ii*  Bavaria,  where  she  had  sought 
and  undertaken,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  the  most  arduous  duties  which  the 
calling  of  a  deaconess  can  offer,  and  had  performed  them  humbly,  courage- 
ously, and  efficiently.  A  bronchial  affection  had  rapidly  grown  into  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  death  ensued — a  death  of  consciousness  and 
peace,  on  the  third  day  after  she  had,  unwillingly,  taken  to  her  bed — almost 
as  soon  as  danger  had  been  perceived  by  the  devoted  friends  who  attended 
her.  She  expressed  herself  thankful  for  having  been  permitted  to  die  in 
such  a  sphere  of  activity. 
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chap,  a  blessing  would  attend  it,  they  doubted  not;  but  it 
xx*  was  truly  a  complexity  of  afflictions  and  anxieties  in 
which  the  travellers  set  forth,  still  escorted  by  a  son, 
from  whom  they  were  to  part  four  days  later,  4  it  must 
be  for  years,  and  it  might  be  for  ever/  At  Olten  in 
Switzerland,  the  place  of  railway  junction,  Theodore, 
after  seeing  his  parents,  with  a  quick  farewell,  into  the 
train,  started  for  Basle,  and  went  on  thence  by  the 
train  which  conveyed  him  by  Venice  to  Trieste,  to  join 
at  the  appointed  moment  the  expedition,  to  which  his 
father  was  thankful  he  should  belong. 

This  pilgrimage  of  sorrow  had  been  favoured  by 
a  variety  of  outward  circumstances,  for  the  weather  and 
temperature  were  perfect,  and  the  face  of  the  earth 
expressed  only  joy  and  blessing,  presenting  fullness  of 
beauty  at  the  moment,  and  the  gladdening  promise  of 
plenty  for  the  future.  The  rocky  barrier  of  the  Esterel, 
between  Cannes  and  Frdjus,  clothed  in  verdure  with 
blooming  cistus  and  golden  broom,  the  varied  vegeta- 
tion and  the  granite  mountains  of  Provence,  could  not 
but  soothe  and  cheer,  contemplated  at  leisure,  as  the 
party  travelled  with  post-horses  to  Toulon :  from  whence 
to  Basle  the  railroad  was  n6t  quitted,  except  during  the 
necessary  pause  at  Lyons,  and  for  a  night  at  Geneva  and 
at  Neufch&tel.  On  arriving  at  Basle,  the  19th  May,  a 
few  hours  after  parting  from  one  son,  a  telegram  was 
found  announcing  that  another  was  expecting  his 
parents  at  Baden  Baden,  where  they  had  hoped  to  wait 
upon  the  Princess  of  Prussia  on  their  way  to  Bonn. 
But  Bunsen  did  not  feel  equal  to  that  exertion  and 
pleasure :  and  Ernest  was  sent  for  by  telegram  to  join 
his  parents  at  Basle,  where  his  father  desired  to  rest^ 
and  to  seek  relief  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Jung.  The 
conversation  and  personal  character  of  that  eminent 
physician,  however,  had  a  more  reviving  effect  than 
his  medical  treatment.  The  concluding  advice  re- 
ceived was  that  Bunsen  should  try  the  effect  of  days, 
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or  weeks,  at    Baden-Weiler,  to  which  beautiful   spot    chap 

he    proceeded,  the  fourth   day  after  reaching   Basle:     1 

he  had   been   there   once  before,  and  was  willing  to 
anticipate  a  renewal  of  the  refreshment  then   experi- 
enced.     The   sunshine,    the    spring-temperature,    the 
rich  vegetation,  the  abundance  of  blossom, — all  these 
circumstances    combined    to    grace    Bunsen's    return 
to  his  native  country ;  and  he  hailed  with  delight  the 
many  pleasing  characteristics  of  a  German  and  Protes- 
tant  village;   more   especially  the   part-singing   of  a 
numerous  assembly  of  youths,  under  a  tree  after  night- 
fall, guided  by  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place,  who  was 
discovered  on  enquiry  to  be  one  of  those  persons  of 
education,  far  above  his  condition  in  life,  often  found  in 
Germany,  who  are  not  vulgarised  by  the  struggle  with 
each  day's  necessities.     He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  part  of  the  scanty  leisure  left  by  his  laborious 
calling,  in  keeping  up  the  power  of  song  and  its  human- 
ising influences  in  his  former  pupils,  who   were  past 
the  age  of  school,  by  selecting  good  music,  and  helping 
them  to  perform  it.     Bunsen  enjoyed  the  performance, 
and  yet  more  did  he  delight  in  its  origin.     One  song 
more  especially  gave  him  particular  pleasure.     It  was 
one  which  contained  the  often-repeated  lines :  '  Wo  ist 
mein  Hans  ?  Im  Himmel  ist  mein  Baits ! '     (  '  Where  is 
my  home?  In  heaven  is  my  home ! '  )     His  kind  notice 
and  encouragement  may  probably  be  still  remembered 
there.     He  rode  in  the  oak-woods,  drove  in  the  charm- 
ing valley,  and  enjoyed  his  son's  soothing  attention, — 
but  after  three  days  he  became  impatient  to  reach  his 
home,  feeling,  only  too  well,  that  what  he  wanted  was 
not  attainable  by  means  of  air  and  scenery,  and  fixing 
his  hope  upon  the  well-known  skill  and  judgment  of 
Dr.  Wolff  of  Bonn.     It  was  peculiar  to  Bunsen  to  look 
up  to  a  learned  physician  with  that  reverential  confi- 
dence, somewhat  akin  to  the  deference  usually  paid  to 
spiritual  advisers — a  feeling  probably  not  unlike  that 
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chap,    with  which  in  his  childhood  he  used  to  look  up  to  his 

1    teachers.     He  always  respected  authority. 

On  the  24th  May  the  party  reached  Mannheim,  where 
Bunsen  was  met  by  his  daughter  Theodora,  with  her 
husband  Baron  von  Ungern-Sternberg.     On  the  25th 
the  Rhine  steamer  conveyed  him  to  Bonn,  taking  on 
board  by  the  way,  at  Neu  Wied,  his  daughter-in-law, 
Elizabeth,  and  her  children,  and  in  his  own  house  he 
was  received  by  his  daughter  Emilia,  his  son  George 
and  daughter-in-law  Emma,  who  had  been  indefatigable 
in  their  preparations  for  his  comfort.     Thus  was  the 
last  weary  journey  completed,  and  the  last  earthly 
resting  place  attained:  gleams  of  hope  and  happiness 
returned,  as  Bunsen  busied  himself  with  arranging  his 
books,   placing  his  standing  desks,   and  at  intervals 
resuming  the  works  of  his  life.     In  the  house  arrange- 
ments he  made  neither  comment  nor  suggestion, — quite 
unlike  his  wont  on  all  other  occasions  of  a  fresh  settle- 
ment ;  but  expressed  satisfaction  at  seeing  that  his  own 
portrait  had  been  placed  in  a  recess,  so  as  to  look  across 
at  the  4  Christ '  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  4  This  is  what  I 
like ! — I  wish  to  be  thought  of  as  looking  to  Christ.' 

The  daily  attendance  of  Dr.  Wolff  began  the  second 
evening  after  his  arrival ;  and  by  means  of  his  prescrip- 
tions an  interval  of  ease  from  attacks  of  oppression  was 
obtained,  which  lasted  almost  a  fortnight :  but  after  the 
11th  June,  all  trace  of  amendment  vanished,  and  the 
downward  way  was  never  again  interrupted. 

The  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Wolff,  after  a  few  days' 
study  of  the  case,  expressed  with  his  accustomed  clear- 
ness and  sincerity  to  Bunsen's  family,  was,  that  a 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  heart  existed,  for 
which  the  medical  art  possessed  no  remedy ;  that  allevia- 
tion might  be  possible,  but  the  disorder  would  have  its 
course.  When  asked  as  to  his  calculation  of  the 
probable  duration  of  life  under  such  circumstances,  he 
replied,  4  You,  and  I,  and  every  one  of  us,  have  the 
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germ  of  our  death  within  us :  but  the  struggle  with  life     chap. 

in  Bunsen's  case  may  be  short  or  long :  it  is  impossible     — 

to  say.    God  grant  it  may  be  short,  and  then  death  will 
be  easy ! ' 

The  struggle,  however,,  was  to  continue  six  months 
longer,  and  each  several  month  was  marked  by  in- 
creased suffering,  through  the  deepening  shadow  of 
death.  The  beautiful  weather  which  favoured  his 
homeward  journey  ceased  on  the  25th  May,  and  the 
naturally  bright  festival  of  Whitsuntide  was  ushered  in 
by  a  chilling  storm,  which  proved  the  entrance  on  a 
series  of  ungenial  months,  frowning  in  succession,  and 
suiting  but  too  well  with  the  mournful  temper  of  the 
moral  atmosphere.  However,  Bunsen  continued  daily 
his  beloved  occupation,  which  ought  not  to  be  called  his 
work,  if  under  the  term  be  understood  effort,  for  with 
him  writing  down  the  results  of  the  meditations  and 
researches  of  years  was  not  labour,  but  a  pouring  out 
from  his  fullness.  When  taking  his  daily  drive,  he  was 
anxious  not  to  omit  leaving  a  card  to  signify  a  visit,  at 
the  door  of  each  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  University  in 
succession,  with  a  message  to  explain  his  inability  to 
ascend  stairs ;  and  opportunities  of  intercourse,  when  he 
was  able  to  receive  the  visits  made  in  return,  were 
always  interesting  to  him,  as  they  will  have  been  to 
those  who  recollect  the  animated  flow  of  intellectual 
conversation,  which  betrayed  nothing  of  the  presence  of 
a  gnawing  disease.  In  this  respect  a  long  visit  of  the 
two  young  Princes  of  Hohenzollern  is  strongly  marked 
in  memory.  Several  visits  of  friends  from  a  distance 
were  also  peculiarly  cheering ;  and  as  late  as  July,  he 
enjoyed  the  conversation  and  the  music  of  Joachim,  a 
man  of  worth  and  of  intellect,  as  well  as  master  in  his 
art. 

One  day  Bunsen  discovered  accidentally  the  great 
interest  which  Joachim  took  in  Buddhism,  the  ruling 
religious  persuasion  of  Asia,  and  he  at  once  determined 
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chap,    to  give  a  lecture  to  a  few  friends  on  the  subject  of 

VY 

"  '  Buddha,  his  original  teaching,  and  the  alteration  of  his 
doctrines  by  his  subsequent  worshippers.  When  the 
day  came  on  which  Bunsen  felt  able  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose, Joachim  was  unluckily  absent  from  Bonn;  but 
Miss  Charlotte  Williams  Wynn,  General  von  Pfuel, 
General  Tuckermann,  Professor  Brandis,  and  several 
others,  will  not  have  forgotten  the  life,  the  vigour,  and 
the  lucidity  with  which  he  treated  the  subject  proposed. 
For  upwards  of  an  hour  he  spoke  without  apparent 
fatigue:  his  hopeful  nature  seemed  to  revive  as  he 
experienced  that  his  power  of  speaking  was  yet  undi- 
minished, and  that  he  was  able  to  treat  fully  a  subject 
which  he  had  investigated  with  peculiar  interest.  But 
the  effort  was  never  repeated,  the  almost  daily  conti- 
nuance of  actual  writing  and  correcting  his  '  Bibelwei-k ' 
entailing  as  much  exertion  as  for  him  was  possible. 
The  mind  and  intelligence  were  as  powerful  as  ever :  but 
the  bodily  powers  were  fast  declining.  His  chief  solace 
at  this  time  was  the  presence  of  sons  and  daughters ;  all 
of  whom  in  succession  were  near  him,  occupied  in  con- 
stant and  varied  offices  of  love,  in  their  endeavours  to 
soothe  the  weary  hours  of  continued  want  of  rest.  A 
true  and  unselfish  heart  had  his  been  at  all  times 
towards  his  children,  and  true  and  unselfish  were  their 
hearts  towards  him. 

In  the  course  of  July  his  portrait  was  painted  by 
Professor  Roeting,  of  Dttsseldorf,  at  the  earnest  wish 
of  his  son  Ernest,  which  he  could  not  resist,  although 
the  effort  of  continuing  long  in  the  same  position 
increased  his  sufferings.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
entertain  him  by  reading  aloud  some  of  his  favourite 
passages  from  the  poetry  of  Gothe ;  but  an  emotion,  only 
too  strong  and  too  marked,  was  the  consequence,  the 
expression  of  which  unfortunately  remains  in  the  pic- 
ture. Yet  the  portrait  is  an  invaluable  one,  because  a 
faithful  shadow  4  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure  ; ' 
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and  those  only  who  most  frequently  saw  and  most  chap. 
strongly  felt  the  peculiar  majesty  and  solemnity  of  his  xx" 
appearance  during  that  last  period  passed  in  the  con- 
stant close  contemplation  of  death,  can  duly  estimate 
the  merit  of  the  painting.  The  representation  is  in- 
accurate only  in  colour,  which  is  too  much  flushed. 
The  contrast  is  great  between  this  last  likeness  and  the 
portrait  by  Richmond,  beaming  with  joyous  conscious- 
ness of  intellectual  life  and  bodily  health,  executed 
fourteen  years  earlier. 

Bunsen  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  sorrows  which 
at  this  period  crowded  into  this  seemingly  afflicted 
portion  of  a  life  which  had  in  its  previous  course  been 
so  generally  prosperous.  The  calamitous  condition  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  and  the  trial  of  care  and  watch- 
ing thereby  entailed  upon  his  eldest  daughter,  called 
forth  a  constant  exertion  of  his  sympathy.  But,  above 
all,  he  was  affected  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  son 
Charles,  at  Turin,  attacked  by  the  measles,  together 
with  his  then  only  child,  the  lovely  boy  who  in  high 
health  had  parted  from  his  grandparents  at  Cannes, 
only  six  weeks  before  his  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  gleam  of  satisfaction  and  devout  thankfulness  broke 
through  the  habitual  gloom,  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  each  of  his  two  married  daughters  obtained  the 
wish  of  her  heart  in  the  birth  of  a  son.  Early  in 
August,  he  was  comforted  by  the  return  of  his  eldest 
and  youngest  daughters  from  their  compulsory  banish- 
ment at  Cannes,  and  he  took  an  animated  interest  in 
securing  the  opinion  of  the  famous  Langenbeck,  of 
Berlin,  on  his  passage  through  Bonn,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  some  amends  being  made  for  the  failure  of  the 
treatment  by  the  French  surgeon.  When,  a  few  weeks 
later,  on  the  return  of  Professor  Busch,  the  opinion  of 
Langenbeck  was  acted  upon,  too  late  for  the  desired 
result,  so  great  was  the  change  which  the  progress  of 
disease  had  wrought  upon  Bunsen,  that  the  day  and 
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chap,    hour  when  the  operation  was  to  take  place  had  to  be 

1    kept  secret  from  him,  for  fear  of  causing  too  great  an 

emotion.  And  vet  he  had  taken  all  his  life  the  most  lively 
interest  in  surgical  operations,  having  evidently  a  taste 
for  that  science.  Life  was  now  ebbing  away  fest,  even 
though  his  eagerness  to  hurry  on  his  c  Bibelwerk  •  never 
flagged,  any.  more  than  the  interest  he  took  in  passing 
events.  The  arrival  of  the  i  Cologne  Gazette/  for  in- 
stance, every  evening,  was  looked  forward  to  with 
impatience,  and  even  after  he  had  given  up  reading  it 
himself,  parts  of  it,  and  other  papers,  were  read  aloud 
to  him  for  some  time  longer. 


VV     "**~     *V*      ~~.**x,      v*— *~     *~"fc 


Bunsen  to  his  Son  Henry  (shortly  before  he  joined  him 

at  Bonn). 
[Translation.] 

Bonn  :  22nd  June,  1860. 

It  must  seem  as  though  I  had  forgotten  you ;  but  your 
mother  and  sisters  are  my  witnesses  that  it  is  not  so. 
Never  have  I  thought  of  you  more  often,  and  with  more  joy, 
than  in  these  latter  months  of  suffering.  I  reckon  so  folly 
upon  your  coming  here,  with  wife  and  children,  that  I  put 
off  all  favourite  subjects  to  the  time  of  personal  intercourse ; 
besides  which,  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  till  very 
lately  writing  has  cost  .me  a  severe  effort.  God  be  thanked ! 
to-day,  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  I  have  again  been  able 
to  compose.  I  took  in  hand  my  *  Epilogue '  to  the  English 
edition  of  '  Egypt,'  &c.  &c.  I  am  now  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  treatment,  which  has  shaken  me  more  than 
the  disorder:  it  was  a  real  poisoning,  against  which  my 
digestion  rebelled.  The  nights  are  more  tolerable,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revival  of  my  strength.  In  two  or  three 
weeks,  '  Egypt,'  i  Jeremiah,'  and  'Ezekiel,'  will  be  out  of 
my  hands,  and,  please  God,  you  will  find  me  when  you  arrive, 
there,  where  I  hope  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days,  dwelling 
upon  and  with  Christ  the  Saviour,  not  only  spiritually,  but 
also  as  a  writer.  I  am  inexpressibly  affected  by  the  great 
kindness  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  that  she  should  re- 
member me  in  the  midst  of  her  own  anxieties.  I  thank 
God  that  those  are  lessened.  But  the  Duke  must  allow  him- 
self rest.     The  first  letter  I  can  write  shall  be  to  her. 
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Tour  love  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  your  beneficent  activity,     CHAP 
rejoices  my  heart.     Farewell !  soon  to  meet,  1 

Bunsen  to  a  Friend. 
[Translation.] 

Bonn :  25th  June,  1860,  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Ton  already  know,  dear  friend,  that  I  have  not  written  to 
yon,  because  I  could  not  write  at  all.  The  two  past  months 
have  been  very  bad,  and  I  have  caused  my  family  much 
trouble  and  anxiety.  Now,  however,  I  am  somewhat  better ; 
I  can  again  sleep  a  few  hours,  without  being  compelled  to 
rise  from  a  feeling  of  oppression.  God  has  ordered  all 
things  graciously,  and  I  cannot  be  thankful  enough  for  all 
the  consolation,  help,  and  refreshment  that  I  have  found, 
and  daily  experience.  You  know  that  your  kindness  and 
sympathy  I  reckon  as  among  not  the  least  of  these. 

The  house  and  garden  are  so  far  beyond  my  expectations 
excellent  and  enjoyable,  and  have  been  so  well  and  speedily 
arranged,  by  the  indefatigable  activity  and  care  of  our 
children,  that  we  are  really,  for  our  needs  and  wishes,  better 
and  more  comfortably  lodged  than  we  were  even  in  Carlton 
Terrace. 

I  began  again  on  the  21st  of  this  month  to  write,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  close  of  a  very  detailed  and  important 
addition  (entitled '  Problems  and  Key ')  to  the  English  edition 
of  my  just-finished  work  on  Egypt.  I  have  also  begun  again 
the  '  Conferences  (with  my  assistants)  on  the  Prophets.'  Next 
week,  the  last  touch  will  be  put,  please  God,  to  the  '  Gospels.' 
My  motto,  as  I  yesterday  said  to  my  children,  shall  be, '  With- 
drawal inwards : '  all  threads  with  the  outward  world  are 
already  or  will  be  by  degrees  cut  off :  but  the  threads  which 
connect  heart  with  heart  belong  not  to  the  outer  world.  Prom 
the  1st  July  I  shall  read  no  more  political  papers. 

To  the  Same. 
[Translation.] 

Bonn :  8th  August,  1800. 

I  cannot  let  our  good  Henry's  letter  go  without  giving  you 
the  sign  of  life  and  affection  which  on  account  of  illness  I 
was  prevented  doing  yesterday.  The  day  after  to-morrow, 
George  will  bring  back  to  the  paternal  dwelling,  from  Paris, 
the  two  hardly-tried  and  nobly-proved  sisters. 

VOL.  II.  0  0 
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CHAP.  Fear  not  that  I  work  too  hard ;  alas !  alas !  as  long  as  the 
xx-  complication  of  my  disorder  with  a  troublesome  cough  lasts, 
I  can  work  only  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day.  But  I  have 
written  to  you  all  this,  that  you  may  see  that  God's  good 
Spirit  has  not  forsaken  me.  Henry's  presence  here  is  an 
hourly  blessing. 

Bunsen  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Bonn;  8th  August,  I860. 

My  dearest  Duchess, — Words  of  kindest  affection,  like 
those  of  your  last  letter,  must  draw  down  a  blessing.  Thanks ! 
from  my  dying  soul.  Yes,  my  kindest  friend,  I  have  been 
supported,  and  am  continually  supported,  by  that  Eternal 
Love,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and 
which  manifested  itself  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  days  have 
been  heavy,  and  the  nights  dark,  but  His  light  has  sur- 
rounded and  strengthened  my  soul,  and  will,  I  hope  and 
believe,  carry  me  through  the  gates  of  death  to  behold  His 
eternal  glory. 

My  suffering  is  greater  than  the  immediate  danger  of  my 
illness,  particularly  by  transitory  complications  and  aggrava- 
tions. Still  my  spirit  is  not  dimmed.  I  have  carried  an 
English  and  a  German  volume  through  the  press.  The 
printing  of  the  Gospels  begins  on  the  1st  September,  and 
this  is  the  centre  of  my  thoughts  more  than  ever. 

I  am  surrounded  by  the  tenderest  love  and  care  of  wife 
and  children,  and  enjoy  this  beautiful  place  daily,  in  spite  of 
the  incredibly  unseasonable  weather. 

I  daily  thank  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  Italy  free,  and 
Garibaldi  her  hero !  Now,  twenty-six  millions  will  be  able 
to  believe  that  God  governs  the  world,  and  to  believe  in 
Him! 

God  bless  you !     Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

Bunsen. 

Und  so,  in  enger  stets  und  engerm  Kreis, 
Beweg  ich  mich  dem  engesten  und  letzten, 
Wo  alles  Leben  still  stent,  langsani  zu. 

Schiller,  <  Wilhelm  Tell,'  Act  ii.  Scene  L 

The  25th  August,  his  birthday,  had  been  a  gladsome 
festival  for  a  long  series  of  years;  but  was  this  time  to  be 
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celebrated,  under  the  consciousness  of  all  present,  that  it    chap. 

must  be  the  last  in  which  it  would  be  permitted  to  them     L 

to  behold  him ;  that  a  prolongation  of  his  life  was  scarcely 
possible;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  not  to  be 
desired  by  those  who  most  loved  him. 

A  visit  to  the  garden-pavilion  made  a  refreshing  and 
cheering  impression  upon  him.  The  four  portraits,  accom- 
plished by  the  masterly  hands  of  Professors  Sohn  and 
Roeting,  of  Diisseldorf,  had  arrived,  and  were  hung  up, 
surrounded  by  all  that  fullness  of  tasteful  decoration 
with  green  branches  and  wreaths  of  fresh  flowers  which 
is  so  peculiarly  understood  in  Germany;  his  own  portrait 
was  hung  by  itself  at  the  one  extremity  of  the  room,  at 
the  other  were  the  portrait  of  his  wife  and  those  of  Er- 
nest and  his  wife,  one  on  each  side.  That  they  should 
be  all  four  finished  to  adorn  his  birthday  he  had  not  an- 
ticipated ;  and  this  pleasing  surprise,  together  with  the 
preparation  for  the  family  dinner  party,  which  Ernest 
and  his  wife  were  making  in  that  same  cheerful  garden- 
pavilion,  contributed  to  cause  a  soothing  emotion. 
One  of  his  daughters  remembers  his  melting  into  tears 
after  looking  for  a  time  at  the  portrait  of  her  mother — 
when  it  so  happened  that  no  one  but  herself  stood  near 
him.  Throughout  the  morning  his  whole  being  gave 
the  impression  of  a  continued  struggle  to  command  the 
multitude  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  crowded  upon 
him :  but  a  short  slumber  somewhat  restored  him  before 
he  was  fetched  to  dinner  at  one  o'clock. 

It  was  determined  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
causing  agitation  of  mind  to  the  beloved  object  of  the 
day's  celebration.  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  by  his  well- 
chosen  and  impressive  words,  gave  utterance  only  too 
fully  to  the  mournful  consciousness  of  the  entire  com- 
pany, referring,  as  he  did,  to  the  Scriptural  words  of 
the  family  motto,  4 In  silentio  et  spe7  (from  Isaiah  xxx. 
15),  which  appeared  to  be  particularly  appropriate  on 
that  solemn  occasion,  and  closing  with  the  benediction  of 

o  o  2 
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chap,     the  Old  Testament,  '  The  Eternal*  bless  thee  and  keep 

1_    thee — the  Eternal  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee— 

the  Eternal  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace,  now  and  evermore.'  While 
these  hallowed  words  of  blessing  were  uttered,  he  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  had  taken  off  the  black 
velvet  cap  from  his  head,  and  sat  bowing  forwards 
with  folded  hands. 

When  after  a  time  he  rose  to  speak,  the  ever  fresh 
spirit  could  only  by  slow  degrees  cast  off  the  body's 
shackles,  the  depressing  effect  of  suffering  and  emotion, 
in  order  to  expand  into  native  youthfulness. 

4  My  beloved  children  and  friends,'  he  began,  4 1  know 
one  thing  clearly  and  certainly, — that  if  in  the  counsel  of 
God  it  is  good  for  me,  this  will  not  be  my  last  birthday 
celebration  ;  and  also,  that  if  God  calls  me,  I  shall  joy- 
fully obey  the  summons  and  depart  this  life.'  In  allu- 
sion to  the  ornaments  on  the  cake  which  was  placed 
before  him,  containing  the  names  of  parents,  children, 
and  allied  families,  and  in  front  of  all  the  inscription, 
'Bunsen — Waddington,  Rome,  1817,'  he  spoke  of  the 
sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in 
connection  with  those  inestimable  friends  Niebuhr, 
Brandis,  and  others,  one  of  whom  (Gerhard)  was  present, 
surrounded  by  a  memorial  of  a  mighty  past,  and  borne 
up  by  hopes  of  a  better  and  purer  future.  In  an  agi- 
tated epoch  had  he  left  Rome  twenty-three  years  ago, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  yet  with  the  feeling  which  he 
had  expressed  to  his  wife,  on  issuing  forth  from  the  door 
on  that  memorable  morning  of  departure,  4  With  God's 
help  we  will  build  another  Capitol!'  And  thus  it  was! 
After  a  bright  period  of  greeting  English  friends  (1838- 
9, )  and  a  short  residence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which 
had  furthered  and  advanced  many  of  his  pursuits  and 

*  Bunsen  has  throughout  his  '  Bibelwerk '  translated  the  name  'Jehovah  ' 
by  the  word  '  The  Eternal ; '  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  French  Protestant 
translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which  '  L'Eternel '  stands  for  *  The  Lord.' 
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researches,  a  new  Capitol  was  constructed  in  free  Eng-     CS£P- 
land  for  him  (1841),  and  enjoyed  for  twelve  years  and     — - 
a  half.     How  graciously  had  God  conducted  him  during 
this  whole  time! 

During  this  speech,  the  emotion  of  all  present  had 
been  with  difficulty  repressed,  such  was  the  peculiar 
emphasis,  as  well  as  the  deep  meaning  expressed ;  but 
when  the  speaker  closed  with  a  warm  utterance  of  thank-  . 
fulness  and  blessing  towards  all,  collectively  and  indivi- 
dually, the  feeling  was  that  the  hearts  of  all  hearers,  as 
well  as  his  own,  must  burst.  But  soon  his  countenance 
and  speech  brightened  into  renewed  joyousness. 

After  a  lengthened  pause,  during  which  a  continued 
flow  of  conversation  was  kept  up,  Bunsen,  raising  his 
voice,  addressed  another  of  his  sons  as  follows : — 4  Dear 
Ernest,  in  such  times,  it  were  impossible  to  disregard 
politics.  We  are  all  devoted  in  heart  to  our  country, 
and  bound  in  love  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  our  dear 
Regent,  and  need  no  peculiar  call  to  arouse  that  con- 
sciousness ;  but  in  another  direction  I  am  urged  to  de- 
mand of  you  to  join  me  in  wishing  joy  and  prosperity 
to  Italy  and  to  Garibaldi!'  And  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  continued,  i  We  ail,  dear  Gerhard,  who  have  known 
and  loved  Italy,  have  from  of  old  anticipated  and  fore- 
seen the  return  to  life  of  that  blessed  country,  no  mat- 
ter whether  in  our  own  time,  or  in  fifty  or  in  a  hundred 
years ;  and  now  we  are  actually  beholding  it  in  progress, 
with  our  astonished  eyes,  under  the  mighty  shield  of 
God  !  Italy,  the  cradle  of  our  modern  civilisation,  of 
our  intellectual  advancement,  is  free.  The  day  has 
dawned,  in  which  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  crea- 
tive nation  of  Europe,  for  centuries  degraded  and  op- 
pressed, the  sport  of  foreign  Powers,  and  torn  asunder 
by  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  celebrates  its  own 
resurrection,  strong  in  self-sacrifice,  in  valour,  and  (what 
is  highest  of  all)  in  moderation.  The  Hero  has  arisen 
to  set  his  country  free  from  thraldom,  at  once  a  hero 
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cha  p.  without  stain,  and  a  highly  gifted  military  commander. 
xx*  Garibaldi  founds  his  hopes  not  alone  on  the  sword,  or 
even  on  negotiation,  but  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
resurrection  of  the  entire  nation.  This  remarkable  man 
wrote  not  long  since,  u  The  best  of  allies  that  you  can 
procure  for  us  is  the  Bible ;  which  will  bring  us  the 
reality  of  freedom."  Rather  than  he  should  be  tempted 
to  undertake  the  least  thing  inconsistent  with  the  glo- 
rious task  of  saving  his  country,  may  his  great  life  find 
an  honoured  end !' 

The  spirits  of  all  present  rose  in  proportion  to  the 
evident  improvement  (however  momentary)  in  Bunsen's 
own  state.  One  by  one  the  absent  were  mentioned, 
who  were  sure  to  be  present  in  spirit  and  in  sympathy : 
and  the  joyous  grandfather  himself  proposed  with  fer- 
vour the  health  of  the  infant,  John  Charles  Harford, 
who  in  England  was  to  receive  baptism  on  this  festival  - 
day.  The  universal  consciousness  of  family  love  and 
devout  aspiration  cast  a  warm  glow  even  over  the 
parting  with  Ernest  and  Elizabeth  and  their  children, 
who,  at  four  o'clock,  started  on  their  way  to  England. 
Though  nothing  in  Bunsen's  state  of  health  authorised 
the  hope  of  his  eventual  recovery,  there  were  yet  several 
hours  every  morning  during  which  he  showed  a  won- 
derful capacity  for  work,  and  occupied  himself  with 
the  critical  examination  and  correction  of  his  c  Bibd- 
werk.'  And  besides  conferences  with  his  assistant,  Dr. 
Kamphausen,  on  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  able  to 
go  through  the  three  first  Gospels,  with  the  help  of  his 
son  Henry,  in  whose  rich  fund  of  biblical  knowledge 
and  scholarship  he  felt  cordial  delight.  Several  occa- 
sions are  remembered,  of  bright  and  cheerful  conversa- 
tion with  friends  from  a  distance,  the  pleasure  of  whose 
greeting  suspended  for  the  moment  the  sense  of  ha- 
bitual suffering :  as,  for  instance,  when  Abeken  made  a 
short  but  inspiriting  visit,  and  took  part  in  a  dinner 
party  with  him  at   Rheindorf  (his  son  George's  resi- 
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dence),  on  the  4th  September.     The  departure  of  Henry     °xxP" 

and  his  family  on  the  14th  of  that  month  (returning     

home  to  his  parochial  duties)  made  room  for  his 
daughter,  Mary  Harford,  who  hastened  over  (with  her 
husband  and  three  of  her  children)  as  soon  as  able  to 
travel,  that  she  might  once  more  look  into  the  eyes  of 
her  father,  and  feel  the  present  warmth  of  his  affection. 
But  the  days  were  come,  in  which  all  felt  4  there  was 
no  pleasure  in  them.'  Meyer,  the  friend  of  long  years, 
stayed  for  a  time,  departed  and  returned,  watching  for 
any  occasion  of  usefulness :  for  many  a  day,  he  was  the 
reader  of  the  Cologne  paper,  until  even  that  was  too 
much  for  the  sufferer. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  a  decided  change  for  the 
worse  took  place  in  his  health.     On  the  11th,  a  visit 
from  the  Princess  of  Wied  was  soothing  to  his  feelings, 
but  everything  that  used  to  be  unmixed  pleasure  was 
now  a  painful  effort.     Still  more  was  this  the  case,  when 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  (now  the  Queen)  of 
Prussia  granted  him   (on  the  15th)  her  gracious  and 
sympathising  presence.      How  had  he,  on  eveiy  pre- 
vious occasion  of  approaching  her,  enjoyed  the  inter- 
course to  which  he  was  admitted !     Standing  upright  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  dressed  with  his  peculiar  neatness 
(and  looking  cheerful,   as  if  unwilling  to  inflict  pain 
even  by  his  looks),  he  awaited  his  royal  visitor,  whom 
his  wife  and  Lady  Llanover  were  conducting  up  stairs. 
He  asked  leave  to  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  into 
his  library,  where  a  short  but  vivid  conversation  ensued 
on  matters  near  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  both  speakers. 
By  the  desire  of  the  Princess,  spontaneously  and  most 
feelingly  expressed,  she  was  led  by  Bun  sen  to  a  neigh- 
bouring room,  where  Matilda  lay  on  her  bed,  awaiting 
the  result  of  Dr.  Langenbeck's  operation.     And  he  was 
able,  without  any  visible  effort,  to  remain  during  the 
visit  which  her  Royal  Highness  then  paid  to  the  rest 
of  the  family  assembled  in  the  drawing-room. 


Two  days  later,  a  sudden  interval  of  comparative 
ease  made  it  possible  for  Bunsen  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Mr.  R.  B.  Morier,  which  gave  an  opportunity 
of  expatiating  on  political  subjects,  in  which  the  power 
and  rich  stores  of  his  mind  astonished  the  hearers. 
This  was  almost  the  last  of  the  long  and  animated  con- 
versations, in  which  he  used  to  delight  to  commu- 
nicate to  others  his  own  rich  and  glowing  thoughts, 
and  to  call  forth  the  thoughts  of  others.  After  the 
arrival  of  his  son  Charles,  on  the  21st,  he  was  once 
more  enabled  to  converse  on  Italian  and  other  public 
affairs,  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon.  In  the  course 
of  that  week,  he  was  twice  taken  to  his  favourite  gar- 
den-pavilion, being  carried  down  stairs  on  a  seat  borne 
on  poles,  then  wheeled  in  a  chair — the  object  being  to 
see  the  cast  of  the  colossal  head  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
from  the  Vatican,  which  by  his  desire  had  been  placed 
in  the  pavilion.  It  had  been  ordered  from  Berlin  six 
weeks  before,  and  he  had  been  impatient  of  the  long 
delay  in  its  arrival :  but  now  that  it  was  put  up  in  its 
proper  place,  while  resting  on  a  seat  opposite,  he  could 
scarcely  look  at  the  much-prized  object.  The  second 
occasion  of  being  taken  thither,  on  the  24th,  he  said 
*  it  would  be  the  last  time.'  Two  days  running  after 
this,  he  was  taken  out  for  an  airing  in  an  easy  carriage. 
It  was  then  that  he  expressed  to  his  son  George  his  last 
wishes  on  various  matters — touchingly  refraining  from 
orders — but  desiring  that,  if  possible,  his  collections 
(books  and  engravings)  should  not  be  dispersed,  and 
observed  that  though  the  outward  air  was  refreshing, 
the  effort  of  being  brought  into  and  out  of  the  carriage 
was  too  great  for  him;  and  accordingly  the  26th  was 
the  date  of  the  last  drive.  On  the  28th,  the  actual  grip 
of  death  was  upon  him  for  the  second  time  (the  first 
was  25th  February) — from  morning  till  night  the  gasp 
ing,  the  struggle  ceased  not.  The  experienced  eye  of 
Wolff  considered  the  last  hour  to  be  at  hand — he  ut- 
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tered  in  a  whisper,  *  This  is  a  fearfully  prolonged  death-     chap. 
struggle ! '  1 

Contemporary  Letter  to  a  Daughter-in-Law. 

Wednesday,  10th  July,  I860. 

An  anecdote  of  two  days  ago  I  will  write  down,  that 
it  may  be  preserved  as  a  family  tradition.  He  was  in  a 
heavy  slumber  in  an  armchair,  all  disturbance  had  been  for- 
bidden, but  yet  Kamphausen  made  his  way  into  his  room,  as 
appointed,  at  eleven.  Bunsen,  scarcely  opening  his  eyes, 
said,  *  Dear  Kamphausen,  I  am  not  able  to  bold  a  conference 
to-day — you  will  work  on  alone,  and  be  ready  for  me.  I 
shall  not  fail  to  let  you  know  the  hour  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  see  you ;  but  listen  to  me,  I  have  made  out  the  question 
about  Obadiah, — he  lived  in  the  time  of  Jehosaphat,  that  is 
quite  clear  to  me ; '  *  and  then  he  pointed  out  a  correction 
of  a  word  in  Kamphausen's  last  piece  of  translation. 

On  Monday,  22nd  October,  he  made  an  effort  to 
receive  the  farewell  visit  of  the  venerable  Pastor  Wies- 
mann,  on  his  removal  as  Superintendent-General  to 
Coblentz.  The  pastor  remained  some  time  closeted  with 
him,  and  when  he  left  him  he  expressed  himself  very 
feelingly  on  the  subject  of  the  solemn  impressions  which 
he  had  received  in  that  interview.  Among  other  things 
he  said  that  when  he  remarked  to  Bunsen,  that  after  all 
it  was  the  personal  communion  with  Christ,  in  life  as 
well  as  in  death,  which  alone  could  bring  us  peace  at  last, 
Bunsen  rejoined  i  that  many  had  endeavoured  to  build 
all  kinds  of  bridges  in  order  to  reach  this  goal,  but  that 
he  had  come  to  the  full  conviction  that  all  those  bridges 
must  be  broken  down,  nor  should  they  be  trusted  to  for 
effectual  mediation,  as  there  was  nothing  to  hold  fast 
by,  except  the  simple  faith  in  Christ.'  Wiesmann  then 
quoted  some  short  passages  of  Scripture,  the  last  being. 

#  The  words,  spoken  in  German,  were:  'So,  lieber  Kamphausen — ich 
bin  nicht  im  Stande,  Conferenz  zu  halten.  Sie  warden  allein  fort  arbeiten 
und  hereiten  ;  aber  horen  Sie :  Ich  habeausstudirt  wegen  Obadiah  j  der  lebte 
zur  Zeit  Jehosaphata— das  ist  mir  klar.' 
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chap.     i  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 

1_    me  '  (Phil.  iv.  13).    This  last  passage  Bunsen  seized  on 

with  peculiar  animation,  and  declared  emphatically 
'how  he  had  felt  the  truth  contained  in  these  words 
daily  more  and  more,  and  hoped  to  experience  it  yet 
more  fully  to  the  end.' 

The  Last  Month. 

To  record  here  some  of  the  words  uttered  under  the 
present  sense  of  imminent  death  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  him,  whose  reality  of  opinion  and  inmost  conviction 
has  been  much  misunderstood  and  misconstrued :  but  it 
would  seem  needless  to  give  an  account  of  each  and  every 
utterance,  precious  and  consolatory  though  it  might  be 
to  surviving  love.  A  selection  has  been  made,  such  as 
will  give  a  true  indication  of  the  mind,  which  had  passed 
into  life  eternal,  even  before  its  release  from  the  poor 
suffering  body ;  for  even  before  the  critical  28th  October, 
speaking  had  become  at  times  difficult,  articulation  being 
impeded  by  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  throat,  and 
by  the  gradual  progress  of  the  malady ;  so  that  words 
to  express  the  thoughts  that  were  struggling  for  utter- 
ance were  often  indistinct,  forcing  their  way,  as  it  were, 
through  a  thicket. 

But  the  whole  of  that  28th  October  will  remain,  as 
long  as  consciousness  lasts,  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  surviving  witnesses.  The  sufferings  were  intense, 
but  the  spirit  remained  throughout  bright  and  clear; 
and  its  utterances,  under  the  increasing  conviction  of 
the  near  approach  of  dissolution,  bore  but  one  character 
— that  of  looking  upwards  to  God,  through  Christ,  and 
of  turning  to  the  past,  as  well  as  to  all  around  him,  with 
love  and  thankfulness.  Many  notes  were  made  of  the 
broken  sentences  uttered  on  the  following  day,  felt  to 
be  very  incomplete :  yet  those  who  heard  them  have  re- 
solutely refrained  from  allowing  themselves  to  modify, 
interpret,  or  connect  the  ejaculations,  a  few  of  which 
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follow: — 4God  be  praised  for  all!  in  eternity — Amen.'    cjhap. 

4  His  love  is  endless,  spread  over  all  creatures — nearest    _ 

to  His  own  in  Christ'  4  Eternal  love — that  is  the  first, 
the  origin.  Love  that  wills — will  that  loves.'*  His  wife 
repeated  a  verse  of  a  German  hymn,  4  In  den  Auen  jener 
Freuden,'  to  which  he  responded,  4  Amen !  0  could  I 
but  speak !  could  I  but  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts ! ' 
His  wife  said,  4  God  understands  you.'  He  continued, 
4 1  thank  Him  that  He  has  taught  me  to  understand  Him. 

But   God  will  yet  grant   to  me — God  will  give' 

(probably  meaning  the  power  of  utterance). 

This  (often  repeated  in  various  broken  words)  took 
place  near  the  close  of  that  terrible  day.  At  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  he  said,  with  a  clear  and 
strong  voice,  4  During  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  a 
great  change  has  come  over  my  thoughts — not  with  refe- 
rence to  my  immortal  soul,  not  as  to  Christ,  the  one 
only  Saviour  of  my  soul — but  with  regard  to  my  body.' 
For  the  first  time  since  that  seizure  on  the  25th  Feb- 
ruary, he  must  have  supposed  the  moment  of  departure 
to  be  at  hand,  for  after  a  severe  struggle,  about  two  a.m., 
he  suddenly  and  distinctly  said,  4  My  God !  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit !  I  bless  you  all,  my  chil- 
dren. Come,  all  of  you,  that  I  may  declare  before  you 
all,  that  everything  of  which  I  can  dispose  I  leave  to 
your  mother's  disposal :  she  knows  all  my  intentions  and 
wishes.  To  the  Eternal  God,  the  Almighty,  the  All- 
merciful,  I  commend  my  immortal  soul.  May  He  bless 
you  all,  and  all  friends !  Blessings  upon  the  fatherland ! 
our  dear  fatherland ! '  Having  been  helped  to  lie  down, 
he  turned  his  eyes,  with  an  indescribable  expression  of 
affection  and  a  long-dwelling  smile,  towards  his  wife — 
4  Most  precious  Fanny,  my  first,  my  only  love !  In  you 
I  have  loved  that  which  is  eternal.  No  one  knows  what 
you  have  been  to  me.  Thanks,  a  thousand  times,  for 
your  love ! '     Thereupon  he  addressed,  with  a  beaming 

*  '  Wollendes  Lieben — liebendes  Wollen ! ' 


look,  each  of  his  children  present,  and  named  the  absent 
ones,  more  especially  Theodore,  the  youngest  son.  Be- 
tween each  name  he  paused,  as  if  in  silent  prayer  for 
each  individual.  He  mentioned  the  wives  of  each  of 
his  sons,  and  the  husbands  of  his  daughters. 

*  Prussia,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  her  freedom, 
hail ! '  '  The  Gospel  over  the  whole  world !  may  it  rule 
the  world!'  'All  blessings  on  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Prussia!'  'God  bless  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wied  I '     '  Thanks  be  to  Niehuhr — Stein ! ' 

After  a  long  pause  he  addressed  his  servant,  'Thanks, 
dear  Jacob,  for  all  your  love  and  faithfulness,  which  you 
have  so  constantly  shown  me!  Remain  and  hold  fast 
by  all  mine,  and  they  will  stand  by  you.' 

'  It  is  sweet  to  die!1 — he  uttered  these  words  with  an 
unspeakably  fine  expression  of  countenance.  '  It  is  sweet 
to  die ! '  '  With  all  feebleness  and  imperfection  I  have 
ever  lived,  striven  after,  and  willed  the  best  and  noblest 
only.  But  the  best  and  highest  is  to  have  known  Jesus 
Christ.  I  depart  from  this  world  without  any  feeling  of 
uncharitableness  towards  any  one.  No  uncharitable- 
ness,  no!  that  is  sin'  (speaking  with  a  kind  of  inward 
shuddering). 

The  ejaculation,  '  Glory  to  God  on  high ! '  uttered 
by  some  one,  was  devoutly  repeated  by  him ;  and  he 
resumed,  '  It  is  a  wonderful  retrospect  upon  this  world 
and  this  life  from  above.  Now  first  one  begins  to  per- 
ceive what  a  dark  existence  it  is  that  we  have  here  passed 
through.  Upwards!  upwards!  heavenwards!  Not  dark- 
ness, no!  it  is  becoming  ever  more  and  more  light 
around  me.'  He  turned,  addressing  one  of  those  pre- 
sent more  particularly,  '  I  live  in  the  Kingdom  of  God; 
I  am  in  the  Kingdom  of  God:  here  below  it  lias  been 

only  an  anticipation.'     '  But  now,  we  behold ' '  face 

to  face,'  said  one  of  those  present,  to  which  words  he 
assented,  adding,  '  How  lovely  are  Thy  dwellings,  O 
Lord ! '     Thus,  with  long  intervals,  in  which  looks  of 
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exquisite  tenderness  were  granted  in  silence  to  several    chap. 

of  those  present  (more  especially  that  expansive,  beam-     

ing  smile  to  his  wife,  while  resting  with  effort  on  one 
arm  in  order  to  turn  towards  her),  the  time  passed,  until 
a  tranquil  sleep  fell  upon  him,  lasting  two  hours,  until 
six  o'clock. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  George  had  telegraphed 
to  Ernest  in  London,  that  he  believed  he  might  yet  see 
his  father  in  life,  if  he  could  come  immediately.  This 
seemed  to  all  others  to  be  answering  for  too  much;  but 
the  summons  procured  to  Ernest  for  nearly  a  month 
the  mournful  satisfaction  of  seeing,  and  ministering  to 
his  father,  and  receiving  his  benediction  in  person.  In 
the  course  of  the  29th,  the  alternation  of  bright  moments 
with  longer  times  of  unutterable  distress,  gasping  and 
struggling  for  breath,  went  on  regularly.  The  sufferer 
was  pleased  to  be  told  that  Ernest  was  expected;  and 
he  continued  to  utter  ejaculations  of  farewell  and  bene- 
diction, as  before,  interspersed  with  earnest  declarations 
of  his  faith  in  and  through  Christ. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  th,  about  ten  o'clock,  after 
contending  for  a  long  time  against  confusion,  he  called 
each  of  the  sorrowing  party  close  to  him,  and  gave  to 
each  words  of  tenderness.  Extending  both  arms  towards 
his  wife,  he  said,  i  We  shall  meet  again  before  the  throne 
of  God.  If  I  have  walked  towards  it,  it  was  by  your 
help.'  Then  he  said  to  all,  4  Watch  well  to  keep  up 
activity  of  life !  Let  life  be  evermore  living !  Forget 
not  the  light !'  4  Good  night — now  shut  the  blinds — 
and  close  my  eyes  to  eternal  rest.'  He  closed  his  eyes; 
the  slumber  of  an  infant  came  over  him,-but  the  final 
rest  was  not  yet;  and  he  awoke  soon  after,  asking 
after  Ernest.  Seeing  Brandis,  he  exclaimed,  4  Dearest 
Brandis!'  adding  to  the  bystanding  family  something 
indistinct,  signifying  that  they  should  hold  fast  by 
Brandis.  An  affectionate  greeting  to  Meyer,  with  the 
words,  *  You  stand  between  my  German  and  my  Eng- 
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chap,    lish  world.7     One  of  his  children  pointed  out  to  him  the 
xx'      bright  evening  sky,  and  he  exclaimed,  4  Glorious !  love 
in  all !'  (many  times  reiterated)  *  God's  life — the  life  of 
God — lives  in  all !' 

He  recognised  his  son  Ernest  instantaneously  on  his 
arrival.  Late  that  night  he  began,  clear  in  thought,  but 
not  in  utterance,  in  English : — 4  May  I  not  say  a  word  ? 
My  strength  is  going,  but  among  my  children  and  friends 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  Is  it  too  hard  a  thing  even 
to  say  a  parting  word  to  the  world  ?  It  is  some  time  since 
I  have  given  up  fulfilling  any  public  duties.  It  is  my 
wish,  therefore,  to  disappear  entirely.  I  die  in  perfect 
peace  with  all  men :  I  have  entirely  the  feeling  of  a  man 
who  has  desired  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men,  at  the  same 
time  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  say  what  he  thought. 
So  likewise,  I  wish  all  men,  if  they  think  of  me,  to  think 
of  me  with  benevolence,  as  of  one  who  wished  and  strove 
to  do  good  to  all.  I  offer  my  blessing — the  blessing  of 
an  old  man — to  all  who  wish  to  have  it.'  4 1  thank  all 
for  their  kindness  to  me.'  4  I  see  Christ,  and  I  see, 
through  Christ,  God.'  4  Christ  is  seeing  us, — is  creating 
us.     Christ  must  become  all  in  all/ 

Taking  the  hands  of  two  of  his  sons,  he  said,  4  Que 
Dieu  vous  b&risse  <$ternellement !  iternettement  P  (often 
reiterated,  and  with  strong  emphasis.)  4  Dieu,  c'est 
VEternel  I  Dieu  est  la  vie  et  l'amour ;  la  vie  c'est  Pa- 
mour.  (Looking  towards  the  darkening  window :)  Nuit 
et  jour,  c'e6t  tout  un — Dieu  en  tout ! '  All  these  utter- 
ances were  often  repeated ;  and  in  conclusion  the  bene- 
diction, 4  Dieu  vous  b&iisse,  tous !  Laissez-moi,'  gently 
letting  go  the  hands  he  had  clasped.  4  Par  tons  en  paix 
— paix — paix!  Partons en  J^sus-Christ.  N'est-ce  pas? 
En  Jesus- Christ.'  After  a  time,  he  6aid,  'Die  Erkennt- 
niss  offenbart  uns  die  Unsterblichkeit.'  (4  Knowledge 
reveals  to  us  immortality).'  Again,  after  a  pause, 
4  Christus  recognoscitur  victor!'  (often  repeated) 
4  Christus  est !  est !  Christus  victor ! '     4  Ja !  gewiss,  das 
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glaube  ich !  dass  Christus  siegen  wird,  dass  Christus  ist !  chap, 
ja  beide  (Gottund  Christus)  sind  Ems.'  ('  Yes,  that  I  xx' 
believe,  that  Christ  will  triumph,  that  Christ  exists— 
both  are  one.7)  Long  and  often  did  the  mind  work  on 
this  theme,  struggling  after  expressions ;  and  much  was 
spoken,  the  indistinctness  of  which  distressed  the  sufferer 
as  much  as  the  hearers. 

4  All  power  founded  on  supposed  privileges  must 
perish ;  it  is  all  of  evil.  The  United  States  of  America 
have  much  yet  to  do — much  for  their  future — to  purify 
themselves — to  make  themselves  free.' 

4 1  entreat  that  no  one  belonging  to  me  will  neglect 
keeping  up  the  connection  with  England.' 

4  Christ — those  who  live  Christ,  who  live  in  love,  the 
life  of  Christ — those  are  His.  Those  who  live  not  the 
life  of  Christ,  are  not  His — let  them  be  called  by  what 
name  they  may,  let  their  confession  of  faith  be  what  it 
may.  To  belong  to  a  church,  or  to  any  denomination, 
is  nothing.' 

On  the  31st  October  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  with  a 
smile,  on  seeing  Lady  Llanover,  and  said,  4  God  be  with 
you  ! — I  have  always  felt  for  you,  and  with  you,  more 
than  you  ever  knew.' 

4  Where  is  mamma? — hasten  to  call  her — I  am  dying, 
my  time  is  come,  and  I  must  have  a  few  words  with  her 
alone.  I  am  quite  clear,  we  are  all  sinners !  There  is  only 
one — Christ  in  God.'  Turning  round  to  those  present, 
he  said,  4Have  you  any  doubts?  I  have  none.'  Then 
addressing  his  wife,  i  We  only  exist  in  so  far  as  we  are  in 
God ;  we  are  all  sinners,  but  in  God  we  exist  and  shall 
be  in  life  eternal.  We  have  lived  in  it,  partly,  already  in 
so  far  as  we  have  lived  in  God.  All  the  rest  is  nothing. 
We  only  are,  in  so  far  as  we  exist  in  love  to  God.  You 
know  that  I  love  you,  but  my  love  to  you  is  far  greater 
than  I  could  ever  tell  you.  We  have  loved  each  other 
in  God,  and  in  God  we  shall  see  one  another  again.' 
Looking  fixedly  at  her,  4  We  shall  meet  again,  of  that  I 
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chajp.  .  am  sure — in  the  presence  of  God.     I  have  assured  you  of 
xx'      my  love — is  there  anything  more?     Do  you  expect  any- 
thing more  of  me?  f     4  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  we 
are  only  then  His  sons  if  the  Spirit  of  love  which  was 
in  Christ  is  also  in  us/ 

On  the  4th  November  an  improvement  took  place, 
and  during  the  following  night  he  was  for  the  last  time 
quite  himself,  overflowing  with  affection  in  word  and 
look,  when,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  he  took  solemn  leave  of  his  wife, 
with  a  last  kiss,  and  a  flood  of  light  beaming  from  his 
eyes,  which  *  looked  their  last,'  for  they  never  had  their 
own  full  expression  again.  He  repeated,  as  though  he 
had  not  made  impression  enough  before,  4  Love,  love — 
we  have  loved  each  other — live  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
we  shall  be  united  again !  In  the  love  of  God  we  shall 
live  on,  for  ever  and  ever!  we  shall  meet  again,  I  am 
sure  of  that !  Love — God  is  love — love  eternal ! '  Never 
a^ain  were  his  words  so  clear  and  connected :  although 
often,  throughout  the  remaining  days  of  his  life,  single 
expressions  denoted  the  under-current  of  thought. 
4  The  Eternal — the  Eternal — strive  after  the  eternal. 
Man,  the  human  being  (der  Mensch),  must  become  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Holy  One.' 

Taking  food  of  any  kind  had  for  many  days  been  im- 
possible ;  when  the  last  attempt  was  made  he  said  dis- 
tinctly, i  God  sees  it  is  no  longer  needful  for  me/  So 
frequently  had  death  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  life  to  be  impossible,  that  no  one  sup- 
posed the  release  about  to  take  place,  when  it  was  ac- 
tually imminent.  The  26th  and  27th  November  were 
days  of  misery  indescribable;  a  degree  of  composure, 
with  a  mournful  gaze  and  smile  was  only  obtained  on  two 
occasions,  when  Emilia  played  on  the  orgue  expressif,  just 
beyond  the  door  of  the  next  room,  while  Ernest  sung 
several  favourite  hymns,  'Jesus,  meine  Zuversicht!' 
c  Wachet  auf,  ruft  uris  die  Stimme ! '  'Jerusalem,  du hoch- 
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gebaute  Stadt ! '  and  others.*  But  only  a  little  while  chap. 
did  this  endeavour  to  tranquillise  him  prove  availing.  xx- 
He  recognised,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Lady 
Llanover,  who  had  glided  into  the  room  and  seated  her- 
self noiselessly  at  a  little  distance ;  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  her,  4  Very  kind,  very  glad !'  were  the  only  words 
intelligible.  Later,  he  sent  for  his  eldest  daughter,  but 
what  he  eagerly  endeavoured  to  utter  could  not  be  un- 
derstood. Possibl3r  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
4  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  fly 
away,  and  be  at  rest ! '  may  have  been  4  the  cry  of  the 
soul  that  goeth  home/ 

The  watchers  round  this  bed  of  death  had  found 
it  right  and  necesauy  to  divide  Hie  night-time,  and  re- 
lieve  each  other,  too  many  bystanders  at  once  having 
plainly  a  disturbing  effect.  Emilia  remained  by  her 
father's  side  the  first  part  of  the  last  night,  November 
27th  to  28th,  till  relieved  by  George  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  George  retired  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  when  Ernest  took  his  place,  and  their  mother 
came  in  at  four  o'clock,  as  had  regularly  been  the  case ; 
the  sufferer  had  plainly  indicated  for  some  time  that  she 
should  not  sit  up  late,  but  in  her  approach  early  in  the 
dark  morning  hour  he  was  satisfied.  Emilia  had  left 
the  usual  charge  to  George  ( to  let  his  father  feel  him 
near,  but  not  see  him,1  she  having  experienced  that  the 
uneasiness,  which  she  could  not  relieve,  was  increased 
when  she  looked  at  him.  When  his  wife  came  in,  she 
found  him  with  closed  eyes,  and  in  perfect  repose  of  body 
and  limbs;  but  the  hand,  of  which  she  took  hold,  an- 
swered not,  as  usual,  to  the  touch,  with  a  strong  grasp ; 
there  was  a  continued  sound  as  of  clearing  of  the  throat, 
but  that  had  been  noticed  the  evening  before,  and  no- 
tified to  Wolff  at  his  last  visit ;  who  said,  l  That  embar- 

#  These  will  be  found  incomparably  translated  by  Miss  Catherine  Wink- 
worth  in  that  beautiful  book,  entitled  4Lyra  Qermanica? 
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has  lasted  so  long — that  may  increase.'  Thus  everything 
contributed  to  prevent  the  idea  of  the  common  sign  of 
approaching  dissolution  from  occurring  to  her,  any  more 
than  to  her  sons.  Soon,  however,  the  fact  became  evi- 
dent. As  the  clock  struck  five,  a  loud  convulsive  cough 
was  followed  instantaneously  by  a  sudden  stoppage  of 
his  breathing,  which  till  then  had  been  painfully  loud. 
The  two  watchers,  his  wife  and  son,  were  going  to  raise 
him  higher  in  his  bed,  but  the  head  had  already  dropped 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  last  breath  had  fled !  The 
family  party  came  in  haste,  and  remained  some  time 
round  the  beloved  dead.  The  eyes  continued  closed, — 
the  features,  however,  did  not  retain  a  trace  of  suffering, 
— the  peace  was  profound :  nothing  of  the  ghastlineBS  of 
death  was  there.  For  two  whole  days,  the  remains 
continued  beautiful,  as  in  the  most  tranquil  sleep :  and 
invaluable  was  the  privilege  to  the  mourners  of  being 
enabled  thus  long  to  contemplate  them,  and  take  in  die 
full  conception  of  the  blessing  granted  in  that  life 
which  had  just  closed: — the  immeasurable  privation 
sustained  in  the  death  just  witnessed  could  only  be 
taken  in  gradually,  during  the  remainder  of  the  sur- 
vivors' time  on  earth. 

In  the  afternoon  of  December  1st, — a  bright  and  cloud- 
lesB  winter  day, — the  oaken  coffin  containing  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Bunsen  was  conveyed  to  the  cemetery 
at  Bonn,  and  deposited  there,  in  the  last  rays  of  an  un- 
clouded sun.  His  wish  was  thus  fulfilled:  for  on 
quitting  Berlin  in  the  year  1858,  on  a  clear  and  sun- 
shiny day  with  a  cloudless  sky,  he  had  remarked  to  his 
son  Charles,  who  accompanied  him,  '  On  such  a  day  as 
this,  as  bright  and  cloudless,  should  I  like  to  be  borne 
to  my  grave ! ' 

The  loving  sympathy  of  friends  had  covered  his  last 
earthly  resting-place  with  wreaths  of  evergreens  and 


flowers ;  and  a  large  concourse  of  people  fron 
were  waiting,  in  solemn  silence,  to  testify  by 
sence  to  the  general  respect  entertained  f 
parted. 

As  the  procession  of  mourners  began  to 
coffin  was  carried  down  the  staircase  by 
Ernest,  Charles,  and  George,  and  his  son-iri- 
von  Ungern-Sternberg,  assisted  by  Drs.  K 
and  Bteek,  who  had  been  Bunsen's  fellow-1 
the  '  Bibelwerk,'  and  by  them  it  was  borne 
streets  of  Bonn  to  the  cemetery,  some  of  tl 
taking  their  turn  as  bearers.  The  sounds  of 
hymn-tune,f  proceeding  from  the  same  orgv 
to  which  the  loved  departed  had  been  so  fon 
ing  in  his  lifetime,  accompanied  the  coffin 
being  borne  down  the  staircase,  and  ceased 
had  left  the  house.     And  then  its  strains  - 

*  The  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  unable,  through  illness, 
Theodore,  the  youngest,  was  in  Japan. 

t  It  was  the  tune  to  one  of  Bunsen's  favourite  hymns,  bi 
lions  after  that  better  life  in  God  into  which  faith  already 
having  entered — 'Jerusalem,  du  hochgebaute  Stadt ! '  It  is 
in  its  English  form,  as  translated  by  Minn  Catherine  Winl 
'  Lyra  Geniumica ' ; — 


My  longing  heart  fain,  fain  to  thee  would  fly, 
It  will  not  stay  with  me  ; 
Far  over  vale  and  mountain, 

Far  over  field  and  plain, 
It  hastes  to  seek  its  Fountain, 
And  quit  this  world  of  pain. 


up  by  the  band  oi  the  7th  Regiment,  or  the  Kings 
Hussars,  which  attended  by  the  special  orders  of  their 
colonel,  Count  von  der  Goltz,  and  waa  stationed  outside 
the  house.  The  procession  was  then  formed,  the  band 
heading  it,  and  continuing  to  play  on  their  wind  instru- 
ments, all  the  way,  a  number  of  German  hymn  tunes, 
which,  when  once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten — thus, 
not  only  adding  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  but 
also  breaking  by  the  soothing  sounds  of  their  music  the 
mournful  silence  of  that  funeral  cortege,  which  moved 
on  slowly  on  foot  from  the  house  to  the  grave.  Next 
after  the  band  followed  a  long  line  of  students,  being 
a  deputation  from  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  headed  by  their  various  banners,  and  attending, 
as  a  special  mark  of  respect,  in  their  various  costumes. 
Then  came  the  coffin,  borne  by  loving  hands,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  friends  who  were  able  to  attend.  There 
were  no  hired  officials :  no  outward  trappings  of  funeral 
pomp.  The  whole  was  marked  throughout  as  the  work 
of  loving  affection  and  of  true  friendship — it  was  a 
reality,  not  a  ceremonial. 

As  the  procession  neared  the  grave,  the  boys  of  the 
Protestant  School  at  Bonn,  who  were  stationed  round 
it,  struck  up  the  funeral  hymn,  and  with  their  voices 
began  the  last  solemn  sen-ice.  Then  Pastor  "Wbl- 
ters,  after  offering  up  a  prayer,  spoke  a  few  words  of 
exhortation,  directing,  with  force  and  feeling,  the 
thoughts  of  the  bystanders  from  death  to  immortality, 
from  the  grave  to  heaven,  from  man  to  God.  Another 
hymn,  and  handfuls  of  earth  thrown  into  the  grave  by 
each  relative  and  friend  as  they  cast  a  last  loving  look 
on  the  coffin,  soon  hid  from  view  all  that  could  remind 
one  of  the  earthly  remains  now  returning  as  earth  to 
earth,  as  ashes  to  ashes,  as  dust  to  dust! 

1  His  soul  was  joyful  in  God.  Nor  was  this  only  the 
case  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life :  he  had  long  before 
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his  death  reached  that  innermost  depth  of  faith,  where     c5£p- 

all  doubts  cease,  and  faith  is  lost  in  sight !     He  had     

ever  remained  unchanged  amid  the  changes  of  the  time, 
**  that  true  pie*  £  heart,  which  spring*  from  the 
deepest  recesses  of  a  devout  mind,  and  is  for  this  very 
re^n  free  from  all  dogmatic  entanglement*,  and  fron, 
mere  ritual  service.' 

Such  were  the  concluding  remarks  on  Bunsen,  in  an 
article  written  by  a  friend,*  who  admired  and  loved 
him,  and  such  was  the  close  of  a  life  on  earth,  whose  ' 
course  had  been  one  of  love  to  man,  and  of  aspiration 
after  God.  Perhaps  there  never  lived  any  man  more 
remarkable  for  the  combination  of  greatness  of  intellect 
and  largeness  of  heart,  with  that  depth  of  affection 
which  flowed  evenly  towards  all  his  fellow-men,  irre- 
spective of  nationality,  creed,  or  station !  Wherever 
his  lot  had  been  cast, — whether  in  his  native  fatherland, 
or  in  his  beautiful  Italy,  or  in  that  no  less  beloved 
England,  the  fatherland  of  his  wife, — there  he  attracted 
all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  by  his  sympathy 
and  benevolence,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wonderful 
mind,  no  less  than  by  the  depth  of  his  genuine  humility, 
— loving  all  and  beloved  by  all, — his  beaming  counte- 
nance reflecting,  however  imperfectly,  a  soul  filled  with 
the  love  of  God.  Thus,  though  dead  to  the  world,  he 
yet  lives,  and  will  continue  to  speak  to  his  fellow-men, 
through  that  heaven-born  spirit,  which  is  the  offspring 
of  Him  in  whom  we  all  4  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being/  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom, 
whose  outgoings  have  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  in  Love  and  in  Truth,  unto  all  eternity. 

In  this  spirit  he  now  addresses  all  the  readers  of  this 
book,  as  a  last  farewell,  in  the  words  of  that  loving  ex- 

*  Dr.  Schenkel,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  i  AUgeineine  kirchUche 
Zeitschrift;  Elberfeld,  1861. 


chap,     hortation   of  the    inspired    Prophet,  engraved  on  the 

1     monument  which  marks  his  last  earthly  resting-place  at 

Bonn : — 

gagt  unS  roanbetn  im  iitdjte  beS  @n>ijjm ! 

'let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  eternal.'* 

'  Isnin.li  ii.  R. 
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A  FEW  OF  BUNSEN'S  POEMS  IN 
GERMAN  ORIGINAL 


1814. 


Stetfe    in    bi  e    £eimatf)- 
Kuf  bem  ©ege  oon  Xrolfen  nad)  JtaffeO  2. 3anuar  1814. 


l. 

grity  in  be*  Safer*  Seginn, 
$eiter/  mit  leid)tem  ©inn/ 
Stofcfeen  ©cfritt*/ 
geflrnSrittt/ 

©anbr  t$  bur*  Sera,  unb  Sfeatf 
Star  mtr  ber  ©onnenftrafel : 
©titer,  mein  lieber  ©tern/ 
£eud)te  mtr/  nafe  unb  fern. 


2. 

©enn  aud>  bie  ftorbluft  gefet/ 
©tftrmifd)  ber  SXantel  wefet/ 
gretberXrot/ 
3nnen  warn, 

©enb'  i4  metn  ©efenen  fcin, 
©dpif  nad)  bem  gttnren  brin : 
Setter*  mein  lieber  ©tern/ 
8eud)te  mtr/  nafe  unb  fern. 


3. 

gfttrt  fctbft  ju  ftbem  Crt 

S&uftyenb  ber  Srrpfab  borf/ 

$eflen  ©egi/ 

flatten  ©tegfc 

8a(b  bod)  ben  frozen  Slice 

©enb'  id)  sum  ttdjt  junta: 

ffieiter/  metn  lieber  ©tern; 

fceudjte  mtr/  nafe  unb  fern. 


4. 

9cebel  unb  ©olfen  fftefen 
Staffer  am  $tmmel  ftin  > 
Seraetfetyn 
#inten  ftel^n* 

©cfenrinbe/  mein  yftbdKit/  md)t/ 
©djimmre  mtr/  treutf  8td)t : 
©eiter,  mein  lieber  ©tern/ 
feucfete  mtr/  nab  unb  fern. 


5. 

Sort  auf  be*  ©albc*  4>ctyn 
©eytd)ba«3eici)en|fc&n* 
©olren  jietjn 
©ruber  bin* 
Senfettt  in  ooller  $>rad)t 
greunbliaVr  sRonbfcbetn  ladjt : 
©eiter/  mein  lieber  ©tern/ 
£eud)te  mio  nafe  unb  fern. 


6. 

(Snblid)  mit  ©ieataefufel 
©djatf  t$  ber  ©anb'runa,  3i*U 
my,  bie  lobnt/ 
iDorten  mofent* 
Sraulid)  ju  $eerbe*fa>in 
©trafclet  ber  aolbne  ©ein: 
©eiter/  mein  lieber  ©tern/ 
£eu$te  mit>  nafe  unb  fern. 
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7. 

®pto  bann  gum  JC&mmertein 
©efc'  id),  fo  eng  unb  fietn  $ 
©ternengfonj 
pate*  gait}* 
£in  ftnlt  bcr  Eugen  £id)t, 
S3i*  baf  ber  Sag  anbrid)t: 
^Better/  metn  lieber  ©tern/ 
Seudjte  mir/  na(  unb  fern. 


8. 

grofc  benn/  mtt  tetd^tem  ©inn/ 
(SiT  id)  jur  <$etma$  tytn; 
©eifteftt^n! 
SBteberfefcn! 

Dort/  too  bie  £id)tn>elt  %vtty, 
greunbttcty  metn  ©ternlein  gtifyt : 
Da^in/  metn  licbct  ©tern/ 
£eud)te  mtr/  naft  unb  fern. 


1814. 


@d>neegefidber* 

Xm  3. 3anuar  1814/  gmtf^en  JCafffl  unb  ©ttringen. 


l. 

SDer  bu  geboren 
3n  lidjten  $tyn/ 
Unb  auferloren 
^inabsugefyi/ 
SDtft  ©fonjgefieber 
*u*  SBolten  nieber 
3ur  Chrbe  |riea,fh 
Daf  fie  ermarme/ 
3n  tyre  Xrme 
Sreuliebenb  fliegft  9 

2. 

3efet  becfft  bu  linbe 
Da«  tobte  Sanb/ 
gltcf  (I  toetfe  8tnbe 
Urn  Sergetiranb: 
Stotb  roirb  bie  ©onne 
3n  genietiroonne 
*f>oc^  oben  ftctjn ; 
SDann  t^oufl  ©u  nieber 
Utabfteigeftroteber 
3u  £immet*Wn. 


3. 

£)  SKann,  torn  £imme( 
3Kit  £iebe«$anb 
3n€  (Srbgerfimmel 
$erabgefanbt/ 
©ef  fctd)t  unb  5Bk$r$eir 
Unb  SSdrm'  unb  JMarfceit/ 
Die  ©ottrtrraft/ 
©ef  Sroft  bem  &mn 
3n  9tot$  unb  ©^jmerjen 
©te  fegnenb  fd^afft: 


4. 

©treb'  o$n'  ffrmatten 
Xuf  ftetrger  8a$n 
JDurdj*  fcanb  ber  ©fatten 
Sum  3«l  Qtnan. 
SDort  ftnft  bie  £ft(Ie 
3n  (Srabe^fKUe 
3u  fanfter  8Ku$. 
©u  fretgft  oor  ©oraen 
Unb  ©ram  geborgen 
©em  &%tt  ju. 
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1830. 


Jt6nig*Ueb<* 


1. 


$cUr  unferm  JWnfe  &ib 
SDtr,  grifbrid)  Stlftetm,  $ett, 
gle^en  wtr  all: 
Sang'  $it/  o  $err;  bewatyv 
©tdrf  tyn  von  3a(r  ju  3a$r# 
gu&rer  per  £elbenfaaar: 
3ubel  err<taat 


2. 

3n  brinem  QnabenMuf* 
3u  betnrt  83olfrt  ©10c!, 
Ganbtejtbutyn: 
JRetfet  unb  ©eretyigteib 
tBaforbeit,  ffiarmtjerjigfeit, 
greifrit/  ©efeftltctf  cir, 
3n  ftm  erbtifyn. 


3. 

SoKern*  erfcabner  ©tamm/ ' 

geucbtenb  in  ©iegesflamm'/ 

©tefcet  er  ba. 

Son  feinem  ©ipfel  bringt, 

SDurd)  Crib  unb  $(Kt*  wrjtingt, 

Detn  2Cbfer  ruftmbeftywiiidfr 

SSoruflta! 


ttnter  be*  Gturme*  Drotjn/ 
©(fatter  urn  brine n  Sfpom 
8aut  ©eutfdjlanb*  SBort: 
@te$  nrie  ein  gels  im  SKeer, 
£errf4e  oon  SReer  gu  SReer, 
©ermanta't  9tutyn  oermetyr, 
8aterlanb*$ort ! 

5. 

©er  bu  im  JtriegeSbrucf 
grieblidjen  SRufenfamucf 
SRilb  uns  bef^eert: 
JBater  be€  Saterlanbfc 
©djflfce  im  gtiebensrranj 
Stager  be*  beutftyen  SWanns 
£eimif$en  $eerb. 


6. 

£>,  beef  mit  Bater&anb 
©ott  unfer  beutfdje*  fcanb, 
Set  unfer  @d)u$: 
Gdjltnge  ber  <5intrad)t  SBanb 
SR&d)ti0  umi  Caterlanb, 
3nrietra$t  fei  gang  nerbannt/ 
Dent  gefabe  tru|. 


*  These  are  the  lines  alluded  to  in  vol.  i.  p.  231,  and  again  p.  624,  as  composed 
by  Bnnsen  for  the  birthday  of  King  Frederick  William  III.,  August  3 ;  the  fifth 
rerse  being  by  Gerhard. 


KRrda. 

din  Btfidjt,  atftbaut  auf  tem  Sapitol  am  22.  3anuar  1B37,  nitberarfdiritben 

am  18.  TCptiL 

Utbmeidjt  in  Bant-Boutf  am  19.  Xuauft  1837. 

34  flanb  auf  bnTatt  jlinnt,  bem  tre'fltn  Capitol, 
Bnb  badjf  an  feme  Sieben  unb  an  bet  ^ximatb  SBobl : 
Kad)  Korten*  Bergen  fdwute  bri  ft$n(ud)Koout  Blicf , 
Da  nirtjl  im  ©flbtn  ft  Rett  ®enu&  unb  feCig  ®lutt. 
3»m  Jfonig*(cbne  tiltt  bat  Hug  auf  Seifterflug, 
3bm,  ban  fdjon  tang'  im  SJufen  id)  ftiilt  -£  ulb'fluna  trua. 
SDcnn  Jtunbt  roac  tcfAoQtn  con  ttStm  unb  con  ©iftmerj  — 
2fn*  Eager  nor  oefeffelt  ttr,  bem  gtwetbt  mtin  ^trj. 

Bit  Sonne  fanl  biuunttr,  bcrt  fcinterm  fbljtn  GSaat, 
2>tr  bod]  unb  brtit  fidj  m&Ibtt,  i»itfad)  tin  State*  9Ra(. 
St  raufdjtt  Mb  bit  SBoge  SKarcellu*  Bau  not  hi, 
B«  letat,  wit  bange  $offnunfl  be*  Saltt  aft  nidi  tig  fti. 
SDie  lejttn  ©trablen  firbten  btn  oben  Sateran 
llnb  fd}ientn  bind)  unb  bit ia>t  sen  Soma'*  Xrmirtfabn. 
J>od)  ftlbern  ftita  bafj  inter,  mit  Horn  im  fttutn  Bunb, 
iDer  BcIImcnb  auf,  butd)ttud)ttnb  bcl  Soloffeum*  fflimb. 

©a  tral  ju  mil  im  ©lanje,  tet  ilaa  unb  Mart)!  emint, 
IS  in  -t>imml*t>ilb,  wit'*  felitn  btn  Site  rblitteu  erftbrinr, 
ffin  gittlfcl)  Btib,  btf  Secfite  bit  edjlange  fcafiijj  (awing!  s 
©tr  Saitnftab  b«  fiin!en  iff*,  btr  un*  grieben  brinfll: 
„!Berfd>ud)t  trite  ©orgen,  id)  twgt  (tote  Stdbt' 
,,©rf  Caterlante*  gnube  unb  Xrofhsort,  ju  bit  ben 
iilxt  Jtbnigffotn,  a  lebtt,  cr  blubet  frifit.  unb  gtof, 
»Unb  alter  SfBQnl'dy  giltle  birgt  tud)  bet  3ulunfi  CSdjoog." 

„®egri&et  fri  mil  innig,  bu  twite*  4>immt I«WIb, 
(«Du  baft  mit  KBort  unb  3eitten  be*  -&erjen«  (rib  aeftiW, 
,,BobI  Eenne  id)  btr  ^ettuna  aeteimmfooUt*  $fanb, 
«©al  fflflb  btr  tw'atn  Suatnb,  ben  fimmtffcten  wroanbt. 
„Eu  biff*,  bit  rounte  £elbfn  mit  ®f tttrtoft  grpfleat, 
„SBie  bid)  bet  Slien  Oloute  in  HSott  unb  Stein  geprdgt. 
wDodj  (age,  mat  bet eutet  ber  Einlen  SBuntet  mil, 
«jDa*  ©tfclangtnpaot  am  Elate,  brt  Bottn  3oDi*  3ier?" 
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#,9ttd)t  <&txpen  fdjaufl  bti/  aud)  £erme<  3etd)en  ntd)t: 
/,3cu*  Softer  ift'i,  Xftrda/  bte  tfcront  im  ©ternenliaty 
f/Ded  em'gen  9te$te*  ©fotfo/  bte  etnft  bee  SBelt  entfio&n/ 
//5Dod>  ftet*  jur  <5rbe  fd)auet  oom  fel'gen  ©ftttertfcron/ 
//SRein  3eia>n  iff  am  ©tab€  bee  ©<Wangen  frieblia^  3>aar/ 
//2Beil  9ted()t  unb  grieb'  nut  teimet  aut  3miefpaft  immerbar. 
//<S*  marb  bet  «&etlung  Botfftaft  in  meine  4>anb  getegb 
//©etl  t$  ben  ebten  gurften  oon  Jtinbtyeit  an  gepflegt. 

^3t?n  $at  metn  SBtuf  erforen/  at*  0d)mad)  eud)  traf  unb  £o$n, 
//$)e«  langen  ©djlummert  golge/  bed  Uebermuttyet  *o$n. 
//3&n  ^at  metn  2Cug'  begrfifct/  at*  fid)  ber  ©eifl  bemegt/ 
//Unb  in  ben  jungen  ©eelen  fid)  alte  ?teb'  erregt: 
/,2f(«  gret&cit  marb  errungen  fur  gflrft  unb  SBatertanb/ 
//Unb  ©laub'  unb  £offnung  fd)langen  urn  alT  ein  felig  gtonb/ 
//SHel  marb  mir  ba  gelobet/  oer^eifen  grof e*  ©lilex/ 
z/2(n  meinen  SRatwn  fnfipfte  mte  Sung  fo  Hit  ben  SBUct. 

//Unb  gern  fiieg  id)  fcernteber  oom  em'gen  $immel*aelt/ 
i/Unb  mollte  bet  cud)  pfleaen/  bte  ia)  geflofcn/  bie  SBelt. 
z/3mar  eifem  mar  batf  3eid)en,  in  bem  bte  3<it  erfd)ten/ 
//Dod)  fouY  ein  golbne*  Biter  ber  SBelt  aut  tym  erbtttyn. 
//Sin  fceif  ge«  geuer  jucfte  burd)  jebe  SWdnnerbruft/ 
//Unb  brdngf  au<  auer  $ergen  meg  Gftgennuft  unb  Sufi: 
»3n  Siebe  marb  erfaffet  ber  SJor&eit  &etrge*  3led)t, 
//Unb  in  bte  Sufunft  blitfte  mit  ©lauben  baft  ©efd)led)t 

z/SBte  ift  bie  3eft  oerfutngen!  mie  alleft  5b'  unb  laltl 

wflBaft  grof  unb  ebek  birget  ein  fHUet  ©rab  gar  balb. 

//@tn  flein  ©efd)lcd)t  erfdjeinct,  an  ©laub'  unb  fctebe  bunnj 

z/SBo  biefe  ftnb  oerfefymunben/  mte  foil  ba*  SRedjt  erblifyn  ? 

//  //©e^orfam  jetgt  (fo  Ilingt  eft),  bie  gretyeit  u)r  bege^rt: 

//  //SSer  ©ottcft  9tea)t  ffd)  ffiget,  nur  ber  ift  tyrer  mertV  " 

ff  //£er  ©d)Ulbbrief  ift  gefa)rieben  (fc&attf  ft  bort)  mit  unferm  Slut 

////Unb  ttnffge  Slea)te  ja^lten  mir  Idngft  mit  4>ab*  unb  ©ut."  « 

//  //©erbannt  bie  (eeren  Wamen  Don  Bole  unb  Statcrtanb* 

//  //®pred)t  nid)t  oon  ®taat  unb  ©urget/  oon  eine<  ftetyet  ©anb."  " 

//  //S8tr  fatten  alte  &cd)te,  bte  folate  SSJafa  jerfWrt/ 

#i  //©t<  fte  un6  mteber  merben/  ifl  nid)t<  ber  dtebe  mert(: 

ft  t&ai  alte  9ted)t  mir  forbent/  bad  fru|t  aOein  ben  S(ron# 

////2)en  fred)  in  oielen  Sanben  umtobt  be*  2(ufrubrd  Zotu"" 

//  //<5ud)  g'nikge  SBfirgerfreu>it  unb  g^rb'rung  im  Better  i 

//  //^abt  eud)  an  JCunfl,  menn'd  lupet/  unb  an  ber  Sktfcn  fie^-"  " 


„  „Brum  tooUtit  (fd)rrin  bit  SStifkn)  roir  frin  fin  nm  SffdjKtf]!, 
m  f.ffif  nn  cf  dittos,  nwr  ni*I  tiwr,  fo  flilf  I  urn  DJtenfrfyimdit."  " 
n  uShg  mit  btr  grttyfit  e<h/int  (fa  Xntrrt),  bit  un«  brurlt, 
»  „Eti  Jtdntfl*  BiiOf  fdwiie,  he  aMbt  etcid)  btfllfldt : 
» rfffio^i  nxii;  unf  mcf  DtcbrifitRi  bo4  laft  rt  nut  (KfdKbiii 
„„SBo  fti  brt  Utironrt  ©rdr!t,  bat  nxcbcn  einft  fit  ftbtn."  » 
i/Unb  jatftitt  fdjalft'S  som  giufft  mit  nidjt  wtbecf  Irm  £obn : 
»  dStiit,  bo*  iff  brt  Brrtraufli*  auf  gurfttn  murb'gtr  Zotyn."" 

((3(f)  a&re  (iiefc'  unnrillig  Ijinrntg  von  brm  ©tfdtttdjfe 
„SBo  allt  EHtdjtf  moiltn  unb  nitmanb  will  tat  9Ud)L 
iiTAt  be  fftn  bttf  gen  Women  an  G*lt>ftfutf)t<ftt(btm  Sputt ! 
(/Bit  roclltn  gntyeil  bat*  ri(  bod)  greibtit  ofcne  ®ott: 
.(Bit  fetjn  im  J8ud)  btr  3tiien  nut  ftnobtn  Singriff*  SSacfjt} 
,<Bie  loofon  bint  Ktt&tt,  ale  bit  fit  felbft  trbad)t 
„©o  finb  fit  allc  Stjorrn/  btnn  aUt  tpoHtn  S«b( 
«(8M(f  ma<  fit  ttbtn  sAfynt  n,  l|t  rouqt Uo8  unb  tobt. 

/(Sod)  It  tt  mtin  Kt*t  in  jmritn,  im  Safer  unb  btm  Bobn, 
(,3bm<  btm  im  ©turm  btr  SSnia  btwabrt  btn  frtitn  Xbroa. 
»<Sr  jatnt  btr  Stamina  Zobtn,  ntit  fit  bit  gctibnt  bemmt( 
»Unb  marten  inntm  Btbtnl  ©efloltung  ftinblffl)  botnmt 
»8r  fdjiifct,  nwi  arofi(  »til  Alrtnrt  tr  btttn  nid  tmpor, 
«8iebt  Xitti,  twil  }«  bautn  ifjn  luftet  ntutn  Stjor  * 
«fflo  SSorjeit  ibm  bit  Sttint  jum  btljrtn  Saut  rtidjt, 
((Btr  g«if)tit  jungrt  Stbtn  ju  [jc  (Catm  jDomt  fttigt. 

h3o#  nit  (ScftijntS  fdjafft  trf  brt  btirgtn  Ktitbrt  ©auj 
,(Dtl  SBaterS  feid)fht  Stfcntn  brinflt  alien  tr  jut  Ctcbau: 
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,/£tr  bxadjt  id)  biefe  £unbe/  loett  bu  $n  treu  geliebfr 
„Unb  bt4  ber  SOtenfdfteit  ©orgen  in  feinem  ©el)  betrtibt. 
//Drum  (Hit  ber  Ge(nfua)t  ©^raerjen,  fofern  bu  mir  tertraufi* 
//(Sinfi  fommt  etn  fd^net  SRorgen,  beg  8Wt(e  bu  wo(l  fdjaufi." 
Da  fdjmanb  fie  (in  im  &tymmtt  ber  lefcten  Xbenbgtuty* 
34  aber  fa&'«  ergUmjen*  nrie  ©onne  in  ber  gluty: 
Clin  Sting  warb  mtr  ge&eiget>  tyr  ©Ub  in  Stein  gepr&gfr 
£a«  jetf  *u  betnen  gflf  en  bir  treufte  Zitbt  (egt 


1838. 

9lad)ruf   an    ben    9>ontffcr    fKarimu*. 

©d)au/  (ier  im  gel*  an  bem  bu  foKfi  jerfa>Uen/ 
SDer  groOefi  auf  bem  ftauberberge  brfiben, 
3|t  bet  ©eftyicftt  9tagel  eingeirieben, 
SBie  fid)'*  gebityrt,  an  Gajritolet  ©djwetten, 

* 

©iefy  in  ben  getfen  tytf  i&j  tyn  getriebai/ 
Son  bem  be*  ero'gen  fceben*  ©(rime  queUen, 
SDa*  3eid>n  biefer  3et(;  aud  bunleln  SBeUen 
tity  roieberftrafctenb  in  ber  3a(Ien  fieben. 

Unb  (inter  $m  fannft  meinen  Seamen  finben*  — 
SRagft  bu  ben  4>fige(  ant  bem  ©oben  fdmeiben, 
$e6  bagels  Gptye  follfr  bu  nie  ergrftnben. 

©o(l  muf  oielleicftt  id)  oon  ber  Chrbe  fd>iben, 
Cry  id)  ba*  ®ort  bet  gelfent  barf  pertimben :  — 
din  <$Wrer  fommt/  oon  bem  ben  Sob  foUfl  leiben  I 


1888. 

@egen*gruj?    an    9iom. 

C/  ewig  (eifgeliebter  ©tern  ber  CBrbe/ 
SBo  mtr  ber  greunb'  unb  Jtinber  @r&ber  blifyen 
Unfern  ber  gelben*  bie  naa)  £ebenftmu>n 
Saftrtaufenbe  bort  (arren  auf  ba*  SBerbe! 
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£)  ^elbenftobt/  in  nac^fgen  unb  in  frozen 
©written  ©runben,  nrie  »ora  fteirgen  £eerbe 
«|>afr  hi  mit  SRutter^ergen  unb  ©eberbe 
Sntjfinbet  mir  bcr  ttefften  ©efcnfuty  ®(u>n. 

SebwobU  unb  mflgen  brine  ero'gen  ^fatten 
©te  faOen  fe$n,  Me  ficb  tm  £amme<fteibe 
©efeftt  ouf  beinen  Scroti/  ben  ©eift  ju  morben: 

Die  ©otte«  Sanb  gemad)t  ju  6ber  £eib* 

Die  Xufrutyrt  unb  Unglaubend  Gutter  roorben/ 

Die  ©djutb  an  meined  IBolfe*  Slut  unb  Seibe. 


1844. 

Xn    SUebu&r.* 

©rofe*  Wl  bu  jerfWrt  unb  ©rifkre*  nrieber  gebaueb 

Stef  in  ber  Urwelt  ftacftt  leudjtet  baft  romtfcfc  eta)t: 
JBolf  unb  ©egenroart  treu#  buntyebteft  bu  liebenb  oergangene 

©rdpe  ber  gXenfcb&eit  im  ®eift,  fufclenb  tyr  SBobl  unb  if>r  SBefr: 
SBafcrfceit  glaubenb  unb  ajmbenb/  geroif  beft  nerborgenen  ©d>a(eft, 

©arfft  bu  ber  gorfcbung  Sott?  tief  in  bit  JClftfte  ber  3eit. 
Stoma  liebenb  unb  QtUai,  empfanbefi  bu  2Cfia'6  3aubeo 

Caufdjenb  mit  rmblidjem  ©inn  dltefler  ffieifen  ©efang. 
Bud)  Ggnptenft  @e|Krn  bearuf  teft  bu,  freubig  eft  e&renb/ 

2Clft  eft  ju  fdjeinen  begann  ob  ^nramibengeftlb. 
Sortbin  bafcnenb  ben  SBcg,  ertoA^r  tcf>  bid)/  Sater,  atft  fceitftern: 

£eud)te  im  Dunfel  bu  vox,  ftMt  beft  ©udpnben  Slid. 


1854. 

Xn   Xrnolb.f 

Du  baft  ntit  unft  gettmpfet  bet  GHaubenft  (eiCgen  JCampf, 
gur  aUe  tief  empfunben  ber  bittren  Seiben  &rampf : 
Du  fabft  ber  3Renfdfteit  na$en  ©erid)t  unb  blut'gen  ©treit> 
JUar  flanb  tor  teinem  2Cuge  ber  Sammer  biefer  Sett. 

*  This  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i.  of  Bnnsen's  Egypt. 
f  Prefixed  to  vol.  ii.  of  Christianity  and  Mankind.    The  translation  of  these 
lines,  bj  Miss  Anna  Gurney,  is  given  at  p.  19  of  this  volume. 
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Da  trof  bid)  iened  Ge^nen*  bad  (Hilt  ber  (grben  ©d)merfc 
6<  tffle  fid)  in  ftebe  bad  mtlbe  ©treiter&erj/ 
SBcgrfigtefi/  |>elb/  aid  SBoten*  gefanbt  t>om  83aterlanb; 
Den  <5ngeb  bee  bi$  ffi^rte  ind  en/ge  ^eimatytanb* 

Serfhimmt  ift  nun  am  ©robe  bed  3ornd  unb  |>afied  SButb/ 
Gin  Seucbttfcurm  ragfi  bu  ftrablenb  aud  ndd)fger  ©turmed  glutf) 
<£d  fproffet  fceiTger  ©amen  in  manner  jungen  8rufl 
Gin  Solf  ooa  eblen  ©toljed  bltcft  auf  ju  bic  mit  Sufi. 


_     ./ 


Du  felbft  btfl  roeggerfidet  aud  ber  JBerwirrung  SRotfy 
Dad  fdjroerfte  ©eelenleiben  tjat  bir  erfpart  ber  Sob: 
@d  liegt  »or  bir  ent^ullet  bad  Stotfcfel  biefer  3B3elt, 
©djauft  nun/  wad  bu  geglaubet/  ©on  ©otted  Sidjt  credit. 

S&ir  aber  molten  f&mpfen*  »te  bu  ed  Dorgetban* 
3n  «f>offhung  unb  in  fciebe*  mit  ©lauben  angetyaiv 
Die  (Smigtcit  ©or  Xugcn,  SBafcrfcaftigrcit  im  ©inn/ 
Unb  geben  fur  bic  SBafptyeit  bad  Seben  willig  fcini 


1854. 

3Cn    3uliu«    £are,* 
1. 

Unfer  ©eg  ge&t  fiber  ©r&ber,  roenn  wir  auf  bic  Grrbe  fdftaun, 
Unfer  SBeg  ge$t  unter  ©ternen/  Widen  wir  ju  4>immeld  2Cun  $ 
SJicte  ftnb  $inweggefd)icben  und  aud  ber  geliebten  3at)t, 
Styeure  SEobten  frufcer  Seiten  bectet  manned  aire  SRaL 

2. 
Saf  ben  JBlitf  und  benn  aufrid^ten;  wo  und  winrt  bie  (Snrigteit/ 
fceben  wir  bod)  fd)on  im  (Sw'gem  mitten  in  ber  irb'fdpn  3cit/ 
SBcnn  wir  finnem  wenn  wir  lieben/  wenn  anbetenb  wir  oerge^n 
3m  ©ebanfen  biefer  ©djepfung/  in  bed  @ei|frd  $eit*gem  SBe&n. 

3. 
Denen  ift  ed  nur  »erfd)loffen/  bie  urn  So^n  bad  ©ute  tyun/ 
Die  mit  ew'gen  Ctualen  fdjrecfen  ©eele/  bie  in  ©ott  will  ru$n: 
SBlinbe  finb  fit/  bie  »om  3wielid)t  wanbern  in  bie  Dunfetyelt/ 
JCeJrenb  ©eifled  ewig  S&alten  in  enblofe  3eitlid)reit. 

*  From  Christianity  and  Mankind,  voL  i.     The '  English  translation  will  be 
found  at  p.  320  of  this  Tolume, 
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grwnbi  En  Sre'aen  lag  un*  Ubta,  jn  ben  Soften  f*atm  mpor, 
jDorf  in  ® DiteS  ftfltwm  fcidjlc  ftrablt  nn«  b*r  .firtoen  Sfeor, 
SCie  in  tngcn  fitbrnfAcanltn  dire  gtHmpfl  mil  ®otir$  9Sut6, 
gut  ber  sfflmfd^ftt  (ro'gf  ©ad)t  bingopftrt  ©ul  unb  Slut 

fi. 
XBat  Ixgeiftet  fit  rrflrtbtt,  alanjet  alt  ibr  Sm'grt  bort, 
Eeudjfct  ungefriibt  can  SAroiAtn,  turd)  ber  3ei  ten  Kcbrf  fort: 
Dunftatbtodire  ftnb  bit  Sanbt  bort  bre  ormtn  Sntdjtgt  ftalt, 
Cergt  (JJcifttr  nbtn  ju  im8  mit  btt  ffltiftri  SJoQafnuU. 
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—  Takes  his  sister  home,  i.  74 
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99,  102,  103 
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i.  102,  103 
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tions, i.  104 
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—  His  answer  to  Mrs.  Waddington  on  the 
necessity  of  frequenting  society,  i.  132 

—  His  manner  of  observing  Christmas 
Eve,  i.  135 

—  His  remarks  on  his  plan  of  study,  i. 
137,  138 

—  His  prayer  for  blessing  on  his  work, 
i.  139 

—  Receives  Louis,  Crown  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia, i.  140 
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—  His  friend  Rhebenitz,  i.  142 

—  His  reflections  on  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, i,  143 

—  And  on  death,  i.  147 

—  His  description  of  the  fete  given  in 
Rome  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
i.  150 

—  Birth  of  his  first  child,  i.  151 

—  His  parting  from  his  friend  Brandis, 
i.  155 

—  His  character  of  an  English  lady,  i. 
156 

—  His  reflections  on  this  event,  i.  158 

—  His  conversations  with  Niebuhr  as  to 
his  future  plans,  i.  159 

—  Visits  Niebuhr  at  Tivoli,  i.  161 

—  His  farewell  homage  to  the  favourite 
branch  of  study  of  his  University  days, 
i.  163 

—  His  religious  progress,  i.  167 

—  His  historical  and  political  studies,  i. 
168 

—  His  course  of  life  at  Rome,  i.  170 

—  His  prayer  in  the  concluding  hours 
of  1819,  i.  171 

—  Death  of  his  father  and  mother,  i. 
172 

—  Birth  of  his  third  child,  i.  177 

—  His  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
liturgies,  i.  178,  201,  202,  207 

—  His  reflections  on  the  Christian  Church, 
i.  181 

—  His  collection  of  hymns,  i.  182,  193 

—  Illness  and  death  of  his  daughter 
Mary,  i.  184,  185 

—  His  wife's  illness,  i.  186 

—  His  own  serious  illness  and  recovery, 
i.  187 

—  His  regard  for  the  Baron  von  Stein,  i. 
187,  188 

—  His  study  of  ancient  music,  i.  188 

< —  Musical  evenings  at  his  house,  i.  189, 
190 

—  Birth  of  his  son  Charles,  i.  192 

—  His  collection  of  hymns,  i.  182,  193, 
194,  293,  361,  369,  383,  386 

—  Rewrites  4  Platner's  Description  of 
Rome/  i.  193,  194,  207.  279 

—  Goes  to  Albano  with  Platner  and 
others,  i.  198 

—  Brought  into  personal  contact  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  i.  199 

—  Conducts  the  King's  two  sons  over 
Rome,  i.  200 

—  Receives  a  present  from  the  King,  i. 
202 

—  Named  by  the  King  Counsellor  of  Le- 
gation, i.  202 

• —  Becomes  Charge  d' Affaires  during  Nie- 
buhr's  absence,  i.  204 
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—  His  rule  of  conduct,  i.  204 

—  His  proposed  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, i.  207 

—  His  letter  to  Count  Bernstorff,  i.  221 

—  His  friendship  with  Count  Leopardi, 
i.  225-229 

—  His  reflections  in  January,  1824,  i. 
229 

—  His  friendship  with  Count  von  Ra- 
dowitz,  i.  232 

—  His  correspondence  with  Niebuhr,  i. 
238  et  seq^  252,  255,  260 

—  Obtains  a  wall  for  the  Protestant  bury- 
ing-ground  at  Rome,  i.  241,  242 

—  His  first  mention  of  Egyptian  studies, 
i.  244 

—  His  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  L 
254 

—  His  friends  in  Rome,  i.  257,  258 

—  Brings  the  English  State  papers  in  the 
Vatican  into  notice,  i.  258,  259 

—  His  remarks  on  Roman  Catholicism  in 
Rome,  i.  262 

—  His  answer  to  the  Comte  de  St.  Au- 
laire,  i.  262 

—  His  observations  on  English  affairs,  i. 
263 

—  His  breakfast  parties,  i.  264 

—  His  friendship  with,  and  contemporary 
notice  of,  Neukomm,  the  composer,  i. 
264,  266 

—  His  friendship  with  Kestner,  i.  267 

—  His  hymnological  publications,  i.  271, 
272 

—  His  remarks  on  married  life,  i.  273 

—  His  first  official  visit  to  Berlin,  i.  274 

—  His  purchase  of  a  Raphael,  i.  274, 
277 

—  His  arrival  in  Berlin,  i.  279 

—  His  visit  to  the  King  at  Paretz,  i.  283 

—  Invited  to  the  New  Palace,  i.  284 

—  His  visits  to  his  friends,  i.  286 

—  His  part  in  the  Silesian  negotiations, 
i.  287 

—  Favours  of  the  King  and  Crown  Prince 
conferred  upon  him,  i.  288,  291,  301, 
302,  304,  314,  319,  379,  401 

—  Receives  important  papers  for  study 
and  comment,  i.  289 

—  Obtains  a  prolongation  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence, i.  289 

—  At  the  Palace,  i.  290 

—  Obtains  an  amelioration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  Prussian  sol- 
diers, i.  292 

—  His  Christmas  at  Berlin,  i.  297 

—  His  reflections  on  the  close  of  1827,  i. 
299 

—  Madame  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy's  ac- 
count of  him,  i.  300 
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—  Named  Privy  Counsellor  of  Legation, 
i.  302 

—  Sends  his  Liturgy  to  the  King,  i.  306, 
308,  317 

—  Interview  with  the  King  on  the  sub- 
ject, i.  310 

—  Superintends  the  printing  of  the  li- 
turgy by  order  of  the  King,  i.  312 

—  His  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Arnold,  i. 
315 

—  Receives  a  gift  from  the  King,  i.  319, 
320 

—  Leaves  Berlin,  i.  320 

—  Keturn8  to  Borne,  i.  321 

—  His  bust  by  Wolff,  i.  321,  322 

—  Various  portraits  and  medallions  of 
him,  i.  322 

—  His  relations   with    King  Frederick 
William  III.,  i.  325 

—  His  love  of  the  fine  arts,  i.  327 

—  His  views  on  liberty  of  conscience,  i. 
329 

—  Commissioned  to  buy  works  of  art,  i. 
331 

—  His  entanglement  in  the  '  Description 
of  Rome,' i.  332-335 

—  His  political  opinions,  i.  336 

—  His  friends  at  Home,  i.  338,  339 

—  Becomes  secretary-general  to  the  Ar- 
chaeological Institute,  i.  343 

—  His  Egyptian  researches,  i.  343 

—  Establishes  the  Infirmary  for  Protes- 
tants at  Rome,  i.  345 

—  Restores  the  Collegium  Preuckianum 
to  its  founder's  intentions,  i.  346 

—  His  journey  with  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  in  Italy,  i.  348,  349 

—  His  danger  in  the  Apennines,  i.  349 

—  His  memoirs  on  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, i.  353 

—  His  life  at  Frascati,  i.  357 

—  Visits  Naples,  i.  358 

—  Returns  to  Rome,  i.  359 

—  His  grief  at  the  death  of  Niebuhr,  i.  366 

—  His  Tetter  of  condolence  to  Niebuhr  s 
widow,  i.  370 

—  Visits  Gregory  XVI.  at  Castel  Gau- 
dolfo,  i.  371 

—  Presents  his  wife  to  the  Pope,  i.  371 

—  Birth  of  his  twin  son  and  daughter,  i. 
372 

—  Visited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  i.  374 

—  Draws  up  the  Memorandum  of  May 

21,1832,1.377 

—  Mediates  between  France  and  Rome, 
i.  378 

—  Publication  of  his  Hymn  and  Prayer 
Book,  i.  386 

—  His  views  on  Church  Reform,  i.  391, 
393-398 
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— '  And  on  liturgical  reform,  i.  392,  393 

—  His  journey  with  his  sons  to  Berlin,  i. 
400 

—  His  notes  on  the  differences  between 
Prussia  and  Rome,  i.  402 

—  Returns  to  Rome,  i.  405 

—  Applies  to  be  removed  from  Rome,  i. 
406 

—  His  treatise  on  the  Etruscan  paterae,  i. 
408 

—  His  work  on  the  '  Description  of 
Rome,'  i.  409 

—  His  studies  in  Egyptian  chronology,  i. 
409 

—  His  views  on  reform  and  revolution,  i. 
414,415 

—  His  examination  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, i.  415 

—  His  views  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  i.  417 

—  His  ideas  of  a  national  university,  i.420 

—  His  reception  by  the  Pope,  i.  423 

—  Cause  of  the  end  of  his  mission  at 
Rome,  i.  429 

—  Goes  to  Berlin  with  his  third  and 
fourth  sons,  i.  434,  436 

—  Pleads  for  the  Catholics  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,     438,  439 

—  His  request  granted  by  the  King,  i. 
441 

—  His  reception  by  Prince  Metternich,  i. 
451 

—  His  return  to  Rome,  i.  453 

—  His  departure  from  Rome,  i.  454 

—  Returns  towards  Berlin,  i.  455,  459 

—  But  receives  a  prohibition  at  Munich, 
i.  461 

—  Takes  his  first  journey  to  England,  i. 
462 

—  His  '  JEgyptiaca/  i.  463 

—  His  arrival  in  London,  i.  465 

—  Detained  through  illness,  i.  467 

—  His  Sunday  in  London,  i.  468 

—  His  first  visit  to  Rugby,  i.  469 

—  His  heads  of  argument  of '  a  consistent 
system  of  explanation  of  prophecy,'  i. 
469 

—  His  visit  to  Llanover  and  the  Cwm- 
reiggyddion,  i.  472 

—  His  tour  of  visits  among  his  friends,  i. 
475 

—  His  stay  in  London,  i.  481 

—  His  State  papers  on  the  Cologne  ques- 
tion, i.  491 

—  His  opinion  on  the  law  of  divorce,  i. 
491 

—  Power  of  the  intuition  of  English 
life  over  him,  i.  494 

—  His  review  of  England  and  English 
life,  i.  495 
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—  His  visit  to  Oxford,  i.  497 

—  His  first  visit  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, i.  499 

—  Presented  to  the  Queen,  i.  606 

—  His  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society,  i.  506 

—  At  Guy's  Hospital,  i.  51 1 

—  His  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  i. 
513 

—  His  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review/ 
on  the  Zollverein,  i.  516 

—  Returns  to  LLanover,  i.  517 

—  Works  at  the  law  of  divorce,  i.  517, 
523 

—  His  visit  to  Rugby,  i.  617 

—  His  speech  at  the  Bible  Society  meet- 
ing, i.  525 

—  Dines  with  Lord  Palmerston,  i.  528 

—  Visits  Cambridge,  i.  629 

—  Hears  Handel's  '  Messiah '  for  the 
first  time,  i.  530 

—  Again  visits  High  Wood,  i.  632 

—  And  Oxford,  i.  533 

—  Degree  conferred  upon  him  there,  i.  534 

—  His  visit  to  Sir  Harry  Verney,  i.  536 

—  And  to  Dr.  Arnold  at  Fox  How.  i.  536 

—  Appointed  Swiss  Minister,  i.  537 

—  His  policy  in  Switzerland,  i.  538 

—  Again  at  Oxford,  i.  539 

—  Attends  the  dinner  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  i.  539 

—  His  speech  there,  i.  641 

—  Returns  to  Llanover,  i.  642 

—  Leaves  Llanover  for  London,  i.  643 

—  His  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
respecting  Dr.  Arnold,  i.  544 

—  His  remarks  on  Gothe's  '  Faust/  i. 
646 

—  His  residence  in  Switzerland,  i.  649, 
562 

—  His  feelings  on  leaving  England,  i. 
550,551 

—  His  friendships  in  Switzerland,  i.  563 

—  His  '  Elizabeth  Fry's  Address  to  the 
Matrons  and  Maidens  of  Germany/  i. 
554,  562 

—  Causes  of  his  commencement  of  Egyp- 
tian studies,  i.  556 

—  His  work  on  Egyptian  chronology, 
language,  and  religion,  i.  557,  658, 561 

—  His  advice  to  one  of  his  sons,  i.  559 

—  Offers  his  Casa  Tarpea  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
i.  563 

—  His  Old  Testament  researches,  i.  665 

—  His  recommendation  of  Professor 
Stahl,  i.  570 

—  Goes  to  the  missionary  meeting  at 
Basle,  i.  572 

—  His  speech  there  on  missionary  work, 
i.  677 
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—  His  visit  to  the  Beuggen  reformatory, 
i.  579 

—  His  visits  to  Geneva,  Beaulieu,  and 
Neufchatel,  i.  591 

—  Summoned  to  Berlin,  i.  593 

—  His  mission  to  England,  i.  593 

—  His  conversation  with  Radowitz,  i.  595 

—  His  audience  of   Frederick  William 
IV.,  i.  597,  603 

—  His  arrival  in  London,  i.  604 

—  His  visit  to  Queen  Adelaide,  i.  607 

—  Reception  of  his  memoir  by  the  King, 
i.  610,611 

—  Requests  to  be  allowed  to  take  leave, 
i.  612 

—  AtPusey,  i.  612 

—  Prepares  to  retire  from  public  life,  i. 
615 

—  Appointed  Prussian  Minister  to  Lon- 
don, i.  619 

—  His    predilection     for    the    English 
Church,  i.  620 

—  At  the  dinner  to  Dr.  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  624 

—  His  appointment  as  Prussian  Minister, 
i.  631 

—  His  visit  to  Windsor  Castle,  i.  633 

—  His  qualifications  for  his  new  position, 
i.  635 

—  At  Carlton  Terrace,  ii.  1 

—  Meets  the  King  of  Prussia  on  his  way 
to  England,  ii.  3-5 

—  Receives  the  King  at  Carlton  Terrace, 

ii.  7 

—  His  illness,  ii.  1 1 

—  His  visit  fo  Cambridge,  ii.  17 

—  His  lines  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
ii.  19 

—  His  fondness  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions, ii.  23 

—  His  dislike  of  the  opera  stage,  ii.  24 

—  Second  edition  of  his  '  Hymn  Book,'  ii. 
26 

—  Prosecution  of  his  Egyptian  researches, 
ii.  27 

—  His  life  in  London,  ii.  28 

—  Engages  Herstmonceaux,  ii.  31 

—  His  work  for  the  Legation,  ii.  361 

—  His  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Dray- 
ton Manor,  ii.  37 

—  Summoned  by  the  King  to  Berlin,  ii.  45 

—  At  Brussels,  ii  46 

—  His  comments  on  Ewald's  '  Israel/  ii. 
46,  47,  101 

—  Receives  a  gift  of  the  King's  portrait, 
ii.  53 

—  At  work  at  the    '  Four  preliminary 
questions/  ii.  54 

—  His  lecture  on  the  grant  of  a  Prussian 
Constitution,  ii.  57 
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—  His  '  Political  Memoirs/  ii.  63 

—  His  tour  in  England  with  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  ii.  67 

—  Letter  from  the  King,  ii.  71 

—  His  'Church  of  the  Future,'  ii,  81 

—  His  visit  to  his  birthplace,  Corbach,  ii. 
93,95 

—  His  text  and  translation  of  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius,  ii.  97,  101 

—  Marriage  of  his*  son  Ernest,  ii.  97 

—  Attends  the   Princess  of  Prussia  in 
England,  ii.  114-116 

—  Takes  the  chair  at  the  Literary  Fund 
dinner,  ii.  118 

—  Again  at  Herstmonceaux,  ii.  126 

—  Marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  ii.  127 

—  His  philological  studies,  ii.  131,  etaeq. 

—  At  Cambridge  University,  ii.  136-138 

—  At  Osborne  House,  ii.  139 

—  His  reflections  on  the  Cambridge  In- 
stallation, ii.  140,  141 

— -  His  determination  to  give  np  London 
and  diplomatic  life,  ii.  142 

—  His  remarks  on  the  languages  of  Ham, 
ii.  143 

—  His  private  audience  of  the  Queen,  ii. 
149 

—  His  visit  to  Woburn  Abbey,  ii.  153 

—  At  Althorp,  ii.  158 

—  Receives    the  Prince  of  Prussia  at 
Carlton  Terrace,  ii.  170 

—  His  illness,  ii.  171,  172 

—  His  journey  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
to  Osborne,  ii.  176 

—  At  Totteridge,  ii.  176,  177 

—  His  letter  to  Mr.  Reeve  on  German 
progress,  ii.  178 

—  His  life  in  London,  ii.  181 

—  His  reflections  on  Germany  at  this 
period,  ii.  185,  189 

—  His  English  edition  of  *  Egypt's  Place 
in  Universal  History/  ii.  186 

—  Goes  to  Prussia,  ii.  190 

—  Returns  to  England,  ii.  196 

—  His  work,  '  DeuUchland's  Vergangen- 
heit  und  Zukunft/  ii.  198 

—  Again  in  Berlin,  ii.  203 

—  His  memoir  on  events  at  Berlin,  ii. 
206,  207-215 

—  His  letter  to  Locke  on  Christology,  ii. 
219 

—  His  *  Church  of  the  Future,'  ii.  220 

—  His  conversations  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Dronyn  de  Lhuys  on  the  af- 
fair h  of  Germany,  ii.  226,  827 

—  At  Osborne  House,  ii.  227 

—  His  conversations  with  Prince  Albert, 
it.  228,  229 

—  At  the  meetings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, ii.  230 
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—  His  speech  on  the  proposed  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  ii.  241 

—  Marriage  of  his  daughter  Mary,  ii.  247 

—  His  illness,  ii.  247 

—  His  « Life  of  Jesus/  ii.  248,  287,  369, 
493,  494 

—  At  Osborne  House,  ii.  248 

—  Meets  the  Prince  of  Prussia  at  Dover, 
ii.  249 

—  His  journey  to  Germany,  ii.  251 

—  His  return,  ii.  252 

—  First  symptoms  of  his  dangerous  ill- 
ness, ii.  253 

—  His  philological  studies,  ii.  253,  257 

—  His  visit  to  Lord  Palmerston,  ii.  259 

—  At  work  at  his  '  Egypt's  Place  in  Uni- 
versal History/  ii.  264 

—  His  guests  at  Carlton  Terrace,  ii.  270 

—  At  St.  Leonard's,  ii.  271 

—  Publishes   his   '  Hippolytns  and  his 
Age/  ii.  271,  278 

—  His  reflections  in  1852,  ii.  276 

—  His  remarks  on  Rawlinson's  '  Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions/  ii.  285 

—  His  visit  to  Scotland,  ii.  286 

—  Completion  of  his  «  Hippolytns/  ii.  287 
349 

—  Returns  to  London,  ii.  291 

—  His  desponding  views  of  Germany,  ii. 
297 

—  His  letter  on  religious  opinions,  ii.  301 

—  Receives  a  diploma  from  Edinburgh 
University,  ii.  310 

—  His  dedication  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  ii. 
320 

—  Visits  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  Cud- 
desdon,  ii.  322 

—  Recalled  from  his  post  in  England,  ii. 
330 

—  Proposes  to  settle  at  Charlottenberg, 
ii.  335 

—  His  work  c  Christianity  and  Mankind/ 
ii.  335 

—  His  audience  of  the  Queen,  ii.  338 

—  His  '  Philosophy  of  Religion/  ii.  347 

—  His  farewell  address  to  his  friends,  ii. 
351 

—  Leaves  England,  ii.  351 

—  At  Charlottenberg,  ii.  353 

—  At  work  at  his  book  on  Egypt,  ii.  355 

—  His  table  of  Bible-readings,  ii.  359, 
372 

—  Goes  to  Bonn,  ii.  359 

—  His  letter  to  a  son  on  his  engagement, 
ii.  361 

—  At  Gottingen,  ii.  362 

—  Returns  from  Charlottenberg,  ii.  363 

—  His  *  Bibelwerk/  ii.  364, 369,  373, 391, 
392,  411,  412,  423,  431,  468, 476,  487, 
518,  532,  545,  558,  566 
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—  Named  to  a  peerage  for  life,  ii.  366 

—  His  reflections  on  the  close  of  the  year 
1854,  ii.  367 

—  His  life  at  Charlottenberg,  ii.  369, 
375,  393 

—  His  last  letter  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  ii. 
371 

—  Marriage  of  his  daughter  Theodora,  ii. 
376 

—  His  «  Signs  of  the  Times/  ii.  376,  380, 
384 

—  His  calculations  of  the  probable  age  of 
the  human  race,  ii.  377 

—  His  '  Five  Boniface-Letters/  ii.  379 

—  Goes  to  Marburg,  ii.  383 

—  At  work  at  his*4  Egypt,'  ii.  387 

—  His  '  God  in  History/  ii.  389,   397, 
413 

—  Taken  ill,  ii.  390 

—  Christmas  festivities  in  1855,  ii.  391 

—  Discovers  the  enigma  of  the  Indian 
chronology,  ii.  395 

—  His  letter  to  Mr.  Cobden,  ii.  399 

—  His  visit  to  Switzerland,  ii.  402 

—  His  return  home  and  illness,  ii.  407 

—  His  prayers,  ii.  407 

—  Prosecution  of  his  studies,  it.  409 

—  Remarks  on  his  Bible  translation,  ii. 
411 

—  His  last  visit  to  Berlin,  ii.  415 

—  His  declining  health,  ii.  416 

—  Agrees  to  write  a  biography  of  Luther, 
ii.  418 

—  Summoned  to  Berlin  by  the  King,  ii. 
435,  438 

—  His  reception  at  Sans  Souci,  ii.  437, 
448,  450 

—  His  leavetaking  from  Berlin,  ii.  452 

—  His  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia, ii.  455 

—  His  remarks  on  affairs  at  Berlin,  ii. 

457 

—  Attacked  by  influenza,  ii.  461 

—  His  expression  of  his  religious  opinions, 
ii.  464 

—  His  visit  to  Baden  Baden,  ii.  467 

—  And  to  Badenweiler,  ii.  468 

—  His  suggestion  of  the  unsafe  state  of 
Kastadt,  ii.  471 

—  Dr.  M' Cosh's  interview  with  him,  ii.  47 

—  His  opinion  on  clairvoyance,  ii.  474 

—  Visits  Berlin,  ii.  478 

—  Takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
ii.  481 

—  His  plan  for  an  Academy  of  Sciences, 
ii.  483,  510 

—  Goes  to  Geneva  and  the  south  of  France, 
ii.  485 

—  His  arrival  at  Cannes,  ii.  487 

—  His  life  there,  ii.  489 
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—  Returns  to  Charlottenberg,  ii.  501 ,  502 

—  His  sympathy  with  Italy,  ii.  502 

—  Proposes  to  apply  for  the  Swiss  lega- 
tion, ii.  504 

—  His  approva  of  English  politics,  ii. 
509 

—  His  visit  to  Paris,  ii.  511-513 

—  Returns  to  Cannes,  ii.  514,  515 

—  His  remarks  on  the  study  of  political 
economy,  ii.  517 

—  His  answers  to  objections  to  his  wri- 
tings, ii.  522 

—  His  letter  to  M.  Renan,  ii.  527 

—  His  sketch  of  the  conferences  at  Rome 
on  the  Reform  of  the  Papal  States,  ii. 
534 

—  Completes  a  new  volume  of  the '  Egypt/ 
ii.  537 

—  His  researches  in  Bible  Chronology,  ii. 
543 

—  The  last  year  of  his  life,  ii.  545 

—  Retrospect  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  ii.  547 

—  First  stroke  of  his  approaching  death, 
ii.  549 

—  His  last  celebration  of  his  wife's  birth- 
day, ii.  551 

—  His  portrait  by  Roeting,  ii.  552 

—  Leaves  Cannes,  ii.  653 

—  At  Basle,  ii.  554 

—  His  stay  at  Badenweiler,  ii.  555 

—  His  journey  to  Bonn,  ii.  556 

—  His  lecture  on  Buddhism  there,  ii. 
557 

—  Prosecutes  his  '  Bibelwerk/  ii.  558 

—  His  sorrows  and  joys,  ii.  559 

—  His  last  four  letters,  ii.  560 

—  His  last  birthday,  ii.  563 

—  Wishes  joy  and  prosperity  to  Italy  and 
Garibaldi,  ii.  665 

—  The  last  month  of  his  life,  ii.  570 

—  His  death,  ii.  578 

—  His  funeral,  ii.  579 

Bunsen,  Mary,  her  birth,  i.  177.     Her 

illness  and  death,  184,  185 
Bunsen,  Mary,  ii.  247,  567 
Bunsen,  Matilda,  ii.  362,  542,  553.    Her 

death,  553 
Bunsen,|Reinhard,  i.  10,  19,  2S0 
Bunsen,  Robert,  of  Heidelberg,  i.  4 
Bunsen,  Town  Councillor,  of  Arolsen,  L 

12,16.     His  death,  26 
Bunsen,  Richard,  i.  79 
Bunsen,  Theodore,  ii.  431,  616,  552 
Bunsen,  Theodora,  her  marriage  with  the 

Baron  von  Ungern-Sternberg,  i.  142; 

ii.  376 
Buol,  Count  of,  ii,  304 
Burnouf,  visit  to,  i.  657 
Busch,  Heir  von  der,  i.  314 
Byron,  Lord,  his  lines  on  Greece,  i.  356 
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CAERLEON,  i.  477 
Caffarelli,  Palazzo,  Bunsen's  residence 

at  the,  i.  125 
Caird,  Rev.  Mr.t  ii.  396.     His  sermon, 

'Religion  in  Daily  life/  396,  401,  428 
Calandrini,  Matilde,  i.  691 
California,  idea  of  purchasing  for  Prus- 
sia, ii.  112 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  i.  510,  513  ;  ii.  173 
Cambridge  Installation,  the,  ii.  136-138, 

141 
Canitz,  Baron,  the  younger,  ii.  25 
Canitz,  Countess  Bertha  von,  i.  311 
Cannons,  Handel,  at,  i.  633 
Capaccini,  Monsignor  (afterwards  Cardi- 
nal), i.  242,  243,  245-252.  His  visit  to 

Germany,  330 
Cappellari,  Cardinal  (afterwards  Gregory 

XVI.,  which  see),  i.  360 
Cardinals,  College  of,  212,  213 
Carl  of  Prussia,  Prince,  i.  284,  285 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  ii.  7.    His  lectures,  i. 

520,  525.    His  «  Life  of  Frederick  the 

Great/  ii.  298 
Cartoons,  English  and  German,  ii.  43 
Cathcart,  Mr.,  i.  99,  104,  105 
Catholic  Emancipation,  i.  263.    Bunsen's 

two  memoirs  on,  353 
Chamisso,  the  poet,  i.  61 
Champollion  le  jeune,  his '  Systeme  Hiero- 

glyphique/  i.  244,  254 
Charlottenhof,  the,  ii.  445 
Chateaubriand  in  1828,  i.  348 
Chinese  writing,  ii.  253,  254 
Christian  VIII.,    King  of  Denmark,  i. 

192 
Christian  Church,  reflections  on  the,  i. 

181 
Christianity,  remarks  on  the  knowledge 

of,  i.  138 
Christmas  festivities  at  Gottingen,  i.  33. 

German  Christmas  Eve,  135.    At  Ber- 
lin, 298 
Christology,  Bunsen  on,  ii.  219 
Chronological  lines  of  the  East,  i.  661 
Chrysostom,  Strauss' s  opinion  of,  and  of 

an  oration  o£  i.  286 
Church  reform,  Bunsen's  views  as  to,  i. 

391,  393-398 
Circourt,  Comte  de,  ii.  315 
Clairvoyance,  Bunsen's    opinion    on,  ii. 

475 
Clarendon,  Lord,  ii.  184 
Clarke,  Dr.  (now  Sir  James),  i.  242 
Claydon,  visit  to,  i.  536 
Clifford,  Lord,  in  Borne,  i.  444,  445 
Clifford,  Mr.  William,  i.  110 
Cobden,  Mr.,  ii.  206, 41 7.  His  commercial 

treaty  with  France,  525 
Cockerell,  Mr.,  the  architect,  i.  482 
Coffin,  Sir  E.,  ii.  289 
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Colchester,  Lord,  in  Borne,  i.  196 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  i.  495 
Collegium  Preuckianum  at  Borne,  i.  345 
Colocotrini,  i.  234 
Cologne,  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  ii, 

32.   -Festivities  at,  87 
Cologne  singers,  the,  ii.  313 
Commons,  House  of,  Bunsen's  first  visit 

to  the,  i.  499 
Communion,  the  Holy,  Bunsen's  views  as 

to  the  historical  treatment  of  the,  i. 

207,  208 
Confession  of  Faith,  ii.  425,  426 
Consalvi,  Cardinal,  i.  161,  210,  217.   His 

death,  239.    His  last  acts,  240 
Copenhagen  in  1816,  i.  61,  78 
Corfe  Castle,  i.  477 
Cornelius,  the  artist,  i.   108,   124,   140, 

152.      In  London,  622.      Sir  Robert 

Peel's  opinion  of  him,  622 
Cotta,  the  publisher,  i,  332 
Cowley,  Lord,  ii.  205 
Cracow,  affairs  of,  in  1846,  u.  120,  121 
Cramer,  Louise,  ii.  80 
Craven,  Mr.,  i.  236 
Creation,  problem  of,  ii.  294 
Crystal  Palace,  the,  ii.  312 
Cuddesdon  Palace,  ii.  323 
Cumberland,  Ernest,  Duke  of,  i.  282,  284, 

296 
Cumberland,  Duchess  of,  i.  290 
Cureton,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  *  Epistles  of  Igna- 
tius/ ii.  97 
Curtze,  Bunsen's  schoolmaster,  i.  6 
Curzon's  'Monasteries  of  the  Levant/  ii. 

181 
Cust,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  316 
Cwmreiggyddion,  the,  i.  473,  684,  585 


DAHLBERG,  Prince-Primate,  i.  146 
Dalston,  German  Hospital   at,   ii. 
50.    Bazaar  for  the  hospital,  182,  183 

Darley,  Mr.,  i.  521 

Dasent,  G.  W.,  ii.  103 

I?Aubign6,  Merle,  ii.  443 

Deaconesses  in  England,  ii.  295 

Death,  reflections  on,  i.  147 

Denbigh,  Lady,  her  death,  ii.  37 

Denis,  St,  i.  552 

Denison,  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
i.  483,  543 

Denison,  Mrs.  Edward,  i.  486,  543,  615. 
Her  death,  616,  618 

Denmark  in  1815,  i.  80.    Religious  per- 
secution in,  ii.  162 

Derby,  Earl  of,  his  first  administration, 
ii.  307.    Becomes  again  premier,  462 

Devotions,  family,  i.  291 

Devrient,  his  '  Hamlet/  ii.  284 

Dietzel,  his  work,  ii.  385 
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Dissen,  his  friendship  with  Bunsen,  i.  19 

Divorce,  Bunsen's  treatise  on  the  law  of, 
i.  491,  517,  523,  537,  543,  566 

Dodwell,  Mrs.,  i.  237 

Dornberg,  General,  i.  235,  319 

Dragonetti,  Marchese,  i.  566 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  on  the  aflairs  of  Ger- 
many in  1849,  ii.  226 

Dusch,  Herr  ron,  i.  142  ;  ii.  600 

Dutch,  their  religion,  i.  66 


EARLHAM,  ii.  97 
Eastlake,  Lady,  ii.  323 
Eberhard,  i.  141 

Egerton,  Lord  Francis,  i.  514,  528 
Egerton,  Lady  Frances,  her  tour  through 

Palestine,  i.  607 
Eggers,  his  portrait  of  the  Baroness  de 

Bunsen,  i.  193 
Egypt,  Bunsen's  studies  in  the  chronology 

and  history  of,  i.  409,  463,  464,  481  ; 

ii.  47.    Bosellini's  work,  343,  481 
'Egypt's    Place  in  Universal    History,' 

publication  of  the  first  English  volume, 

ii.   186.    Completion  of  new  volume, 

537 
Eichhorn,  i.  282,  291,  296,  297 
Elise  of  Bavaria,  Princess,  i.  220 
Ellen  borough,    Lord,  ii.   42,   117-    His 

India  Bill,  461 
Embley  Park,  visit  to,  ii.  183 
Empson,  Professor,  i.  484,  489 
England  in  1814,  i.  1 75.    Bunsen's  review 

of  England  and  English  life,  496.    In 

1849,  ii.  224 
Erbach,  i.  59 
Erdmannsdorf,  settlement  of  the  Tyrolese 

Bible  readers  at,  i.  270 
Etruscan  tombs  in  Italy,  i.  381.    Paterae, 

408.    Language,  421 
Eucharist,  Bunsen's  remarks  on  the,  i. 

422 
Eugenie,  the  Empress,  ii.  509 
Evangelical  Alliance,  meeting  of  the,  in 

Berlin,  ii.  435,  440 
Ewald,  Prof.,  his  works,  ii.  46,  47,  101, 

285 
Exhibition,  the  Great,  Prince  Albert's  idea 

of,  ii.  229.    Bunsen's  speech  on  the, 

241.    Diversities  of  opinion  on  the, 

261.     Opening  of  the,  265 
Eylert,  Bishop,  i.  302 
Eynard,  visit  to,  i.  589 


PABER,  the  officer,  i.  70-72,  118 
Faber,  Mr.,  his  work  on  ( Justifica- 
tion/ i.  484 
Fairbairn,  Mr.,  ii.  232,  235 
Falck,  M.,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  i.  359 


FRE 

Falk,  Johannes,  of  Weimar,  i.  680 

( Faust,'  Gothe's,  i.  546 

Fazy,  James,  of  Geneva,  ii.  477 

Fea,  Abbe,  i.  343 

Ferdusi,  Bunsen's  MS.  of,  i.  68.     His 
study  of,  94 

Feuerbach,  i.  43 

Fichte,  his  '  Speeches,'  ii.  45 

Fievee,  his  writings,  i.  257 

Fitzjames,  Due  de,  i.  262 

Fleming,  Count,  his  death,  i.  280 

Florence  in  1816,  i.  101 

Forster,  Rev.  C,  his  work  on  the  Sinaitac 
inscriptions,  ii.  129 

Fosse,  M.  Constantin  de  la,  and  his  mira- 
cles, i.  262 

Foster,  Mr.,  English  envoy  at  Copen- 
hagen, i.  83 

France,  indifference  to  religion  in  general 
in,  i.  144.  In  1830,  359,  363,  365.  In 
1839,557.  Revolution  of  1848,  ii.  165. 
Persecution  of  Protestants,  477.  The 
Commercial  Treaty  with  England,  525 

Francis,  his  attempt  on  the  Queen's  life, 
ii.  16,  18 

Frankfort,  conflict  of,  with  Berlin,  ii.  193 

Franz,  Dr.,  i.  455 

Frascati,  i.  121 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  palace  in  Berlin, 
i.  284.  His  musical  compositions,  284. 
Carlyle's  •  Life '  of  him,  ii.  298 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  220,  222 

Frederick  William  III..  King  of  Prussia, 
i.  144.    His  visit  to  Italy,  199.    His 
conversations  with  Bunsen,  203.    At 
Paretz,   282,   283.     His  kindness  to 
Bunsen,  288,  294,  295,  302,  320,  401. 
His  reception  of  Bunsen's  Liturgy,  310. 
His  impressions  from  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, 323.     His  •  Agenda,'  323.    His 
views  on  mixed  marriages,  403.    His 
discussion  with  Bunsen  as  to  Catholic 
soldiers,  441.    Appoints  Bunsen  envoy 
to  Switzerland,  537, 549.  His  declining 
health,  564.    His  death,  567 
Frederick    William    IV.,    when    Crown 
Prince,  i.  199,  220,  283,  290,  296,  340. 
His  kindness  to  Bunsen,  288.     His 
visits  to  Italy,  199, 340.  347.  His  views 
as  to  Church  government,  566.     His 
letter  to  Bunsen,  568.    His  views  on 
the  Church  of  Christ,  589.  Gives  audi- 
ence to  Bunsen,  597,  603.    His  work, 
603.  His  reception  of  Bunsen's  memoir, 
611.    His  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London.  623. 
His  visit  to  England,  ii.  6.    At  Wind- 
sor, 6,  7.    At  the  houses  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. 8.     At  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, 9,  10.    His  gift  to  Bunsen,  53. 
His  letter  to  Bunsen,  71.    Receives 
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Queen  Victoria  in  Germany,  85.  His 
private  letter  to  the  Queen,  149.  Takes 
the  oath  on  the  Prussian  Constitution, 
239.  His  last  letter  to  Bunsen,  438. 
His  fatal  illness,  458 

Freemasonry,  ii.  161 

Fresco-painting,  historical,  ii.  689 

Freya,  garden  of,  i.  78 

Freybe,  Christian,  Bunsen's  master,  i.  23 

Friedrich  Carl,  Prince,  i.  320 

4  Friends  of  God,'  ii.  343 

Froude's  •  Nemesis  of  Faith/  ii.  217 

Fry,  Mrs.,  i.  510,  511 ;  ii.  162, 163.  Visit 
to  her,  i.  515.    Her  death,  ii.  96 


GAGARIN,  Prince,  i.  236,  338 
Gagern,  Heinrich  Ton,  prime  minis- 
ter, ii.  202 

Galatin,  Mr.,  i.  477 

Garibaldi,  Joseph,  ii.  665,  666 

Gau,  the  architect,  i.  334 

Gelnhausen  church,  i.  596 

Genga,  Cardinal  della,  elected  Pope,  i, 
215 

Geologists,  i.  241 

George,  Prince,  of  Cumberland,  i.  316 

Gerhard,  Dr.  Edward,  L  331,  342 ;  ii. 
270 

Gerlach,  Rev.  Otto  von,  i.  362 ;  ii.  17 

Germany  in  1814,  i.  50,  52.  Bunsen's 
view  of  the  true  Germany,  83.  His 
letter  to  Mr.  Reeve  on  German  progress, 
ii.  178.  His  reflections  on  Germany  in 
1848,  186,  189.  Conferences  with  Lord 
Palmerston  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
on  a  German  union,  226.  Prospects  in 
1852,  275,  297 

Gesenius,  i.  362,  416 

Gezler,  Professor,  of  Basle,  i.  663  ;  it  379, 
485 

Gilbert,  Dr.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
i.  534 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  i.  490, 493, 
500,  501,  503,  504;  ii.  306,  309.  His 
*  Church  and  State/  i.  489,  492,  493, 
619.    His  eloquence,  625 

Glastonbury,  i.  479.    The  church,  479 

Glenelg,  Lord,  i.  525 

Gloucester,  Duchess  of,  i.  613  ;  ii.  8,  120 

Gneisenau,  General,  i.  57,  296 

Gobat,  Bishop,  ii.  106,  118 

Goderioh,  Lord,  i.  611 ;  ii.  246 

Goodall,  Dr.,  i.  541 

Goode,  Mr.,  ii.  295 

Gorham  Case,  the,  ii.  245 

Gossner,  i.  297 

Gothe,  Bunsen  presented  to,  i.  29.  His 
son,  376 

Gottingen,  University  of,  in  1808,  i.  10, 
11.    Bunsen  at,  18,  25 


HAS 

Gower,  Lady  Frances  Leveson,  i.  237 

Graber,  President,  ii.  52 

Graham,  Cyril,  ii.  478. 

Grahl,  Augustus,   miniature  painter,  i. 

258 
Granville,  Rev.  Court,  i.  619 
Granville,  Sir  Bevil,  ii.  123 
Grattan,  Mr.,  i.  519 
Greece,  in  1824,  i.  234 
Gregory  XVI.,  Pope,  i.  360,  371,  372. 

His  reception  of  Bunsen,  372,  423 
Grimms,  the,  ii.  449 
Groben,  Count  von  der,  i.  200,  281,  285, 

296,  307     , 
Groben,  Selina  Countess  von  der,  i.  296 
Grollmann,  General  von,  i.  297 
Grote,  President  von,  ii.  48 
Guest,  Lady  Charlotte,  i.  473 
Guilds,  ii.  161 
Guizot,  M.,  on  the  influence  of  the  French 

on  the  civilisation  of  mankind,  ii.  228 
Gurney,  Anna,  ii.  98 
Gurney,  Eliza,  ii.  432 
Gurney,  Elizabeth,  ii.  84,  97 
Gurney,  Joseph  John,  ii.  97.    Bunsen's 

testimony  to  his  worth,  123 
Gurney,  Samuel,  ii.  397 
Gutzlaff,  Chinese  missionary,  ii.  238 
Guy's  Hospital,  sermons  at,  i.  512,  515. 

529 


HADDINGTON,  Earl  of,  ii.  21 
Hadeln,  Herr  von,  ii.  95. 

Hahn,  Baron  Paul  von,  i.  339 ;  ii.  375, 
480.    Death  of  his  wife,  480 

Hake,  General  Count,  i.  292 

Hall,  Sir  Benjamin  (afterwards  Lord 
Llanover),  i.  358,  446;  ii.  181 

Hall,  Lady  (now  Lady  Llanover),  i,  358, 
473 ;  ii.  181 

Hallam,  Mr.,  i.  606 

Ham,  Bunsen  on  the  languages  of,  ii. 
143 

Hamilton,  Mr.  (now  Bishop  of  Salisbury), 
i.  393.     Visit  to  him,  466. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  English  Ambassador  at 
Naples,  i.  258 

Hamilton,  Walter  Kerr,  j.  380 

Hampden,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  152.  His  election, 
153 

Handel,  his  'Messiah/  i.  531.  His  resi- 
dence at  Cannons,  533.  His  '  Black- 
smith/ 533 

Harcourt,  Lady  Catherine,  ii.  229 

Hardenberg,  Prince,  i.  190.  His  maxim, 
403 

Harding,  Professor,  i.  57 

Hare,  Augustus,  i.  393.    His  death,  399  * 

Hare,  Julius,  i.  380,  613, 614 ;  ii.  7.  His 
death,  370 
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Harford,  Mr.,  of  Blaise  Castle,  i.  476, 477, 

478 ;   ii.   109.    His  '  life  of  Michael 

Angelo,'  423 
Harford,  Mr.  J.  B.f  marries  Mary  Bunsen, 

ii.  247 
Harrowby,  Lord,  i.  256,  263 
Hartstein,  Dr.,  ii.  295 
Hasting?,  Marquis  of,  and  family,  i,  234 
Haug,  Dr.,  ii.  396,  415 
Hausmann,  Professor,  i.  60 
Hebrew,  importance  of  the  study  of,  i.  561 
Heidelberg  in  1814,  i.  59 
Helena,  Princess,  ii.  328 
Heifer,  Madame,  ii.  15 
Henckel,  Count,  ii.  341 
Hensel,  Prof.,  death  of  his  wife,  ii.  130 
Herbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon,  i.  528 
Hering,  Mr.,  art-publisher,  ii.  43 
Hersehel,  Lady,  ii.  127 
Herz,  Frau  Henrietta,  i.  152 
Hey,  Wilhelm,  i.  49,  57.    His  friendship 

with  Bunsen,   49.     His  'Fables/  50. 

His  death,  49,  60,  note. 
Heydt,  Herr  von  der,  ii.  442,  480 
Heyne,  Professor,  i.  10.    His  kindness  to 

Bunsen,  24,  note,  26,  33.    His  death, 

33.    Bunsen's  character  of  him,  38,  39 
Hieroglyphics,  Dr.  Young's  discoveries  in, 

i.    253.     Lepsius's    researches,     344. 

Bunsen's  studies,  409 
Hills,  Mr.  John,  i.  345,  473 
'  Hippolytus  and  his  Age/  published,  ii. 

276,  287,  349 
Hofmann,  Frau,  ii.  382 
Hofmann,  Inspector,  i.  572,  576 
Hofmann,   Susanna    Catherine,  Henrich 

Bunsen's  first  wife,  i.  3.    Her  children 

and  early  death,  3 
Holzminden,  i.  56 
Hope,  Bunsen's  discourse  on,  i.  10 
Hope,  Mr.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  i.  523 
Horton,  Mr.  Wilmot,  i.  353 
Howley,  Rev.  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, i.  504,  601 .     Visit  of  the  King  of 

Prussia,  ii.  9.    And  of  Queen  Victoria, 

11 
Hubel,  Bunsen's  residence  at  the,  i.  549 
Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  i.  97,  203, 281, 

494,  543.    His  lectures,  294,  296.    His 

illness,  ii.  482 
Humboldt,  Baroness  Alexander   von,  i. 

127 
Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von,  i.  282,  294 
Hymn  tunes,  German,  i.  313 
'Hymn  and  Prayer  Book/  Bunsen's,  i. 

194,  293,  361,  383 ;   ii.  70.   Published, 

i.  386,  408.    Second  edition  published, 

ii.  25 
Hymns,  Bunsen's  collection  of,  i.  182, 193, 

194,  293,  361,   369.      Ancient  hymn 

books,  293 
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IGNATIAN  letters,  pseudo-,  i.  422 
Ignatius,  Epistles  of,  ii.  97 
Immaculate  Conception,  Bunsen's  remarks 

on  the,  ii.  357 
Indian  chronology,  restoration  of,  ii.  395 
Inghirami,  i.  331 
Inverary  Castle,  ii.  289 
Irenseus,  the  Pfaffian  Fragment  of,  i.  422 
Italinsky,  M.  d',  i.  215.    His  friendship 

for  Bunsen,  338 
Italy,  war  of  1859  in,  ii  498 


JACOBI,  i.  41,  140,141 
Jacobson,  Mrs.,  i.  533 

Japanese  musical  instruments,  i.  512 

Jelf,  Mr.,  i.  316 

Jerusalem,  the  Protestant  Bishopric   of, 
i.  598-602 

Joachim,  the  violinist,  ii.  397 

Job,  Book  of,  i.  468 

John,  St.,  Lucke's  edition  of  the  Gospel 
of,  i.  48 

John,  Archduke,  ii.  186 

Jones,  Rev.  John,  of  Nevern,  i.  473 

Joseph,  the  Patriarch,  historical  person- 
ality of,  ii.  47 

Joukoftskv,  Russian  poet,  i.  382,  514,  521, 
527,  528 

Jowett,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  '  Theasalonians/  ii. 
380 

Juan,  S.,  de  Nicaragua,  question  of,  ii. 
230 

Jubilee,  year  of,  i.  243,  244 

Jung,  Fraulein  Amalia,  ii.  352 


KAMPHAUSEN,  Dr.,  ii.  392,  415 
Kaye,  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

ii.  118 
Keble,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  533 
Eellermann,  i.  396.    His  death,  444 
Kemble,  Miss  Adelaide,  ii.  9,  82 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Fanny,  i.  358 ;  ii.  278 
Kenilworth  Castle,  ii.  231 
Kent,  Duchess  of,  ii.  82 
Kestner,  Augustus,  i.  47, 1 10,  381.  Notice 

of,  267.    Death  of  his  mother,  306 
Kilimandjaro,  Mount,  ii.  237 
Kingsley,  Rev.  C,  his  'Hypatia/  ii.  309. 

His  '  Yeast'  and  'Alton  Locke/  355 
Kingston  Lacy,  visit  to,  i.  480,  481,  483 
Knesebeck,  General  von,  i.  290 
Knight,  Mr.  Galley,  i.  513 
Knowledge,  thirst  for,  i.  425 
Koch,  the  Tvrolese,  his  landscapes,  i.  328. 

Pensioned,  475 
Kocher  of  Stuttgard,  i.  181.    His  study 

of  ancient  music,  181,  188 
Kotzebue,  his  '  Stranger/  ii.  94 
Krummacher,  Pastor,  ii.  270 
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LABOULAYE,  M„  ii.  307,  315,  53* 
Luboulaye,  Madame  Edward,  ii.  547 
Lachmann,  Carl,  46,  54,  55,  294.     His 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  48.    His 
early  death,  48.     His  death,  ii.  263 
Lady.  Bunsen's  character  of  an  English,  i. 

156 
Lamartine.  M.  de,  his  speech,  ii.  140.  His 

•  Des  Girondins,'  167 
Lamprecht,  i.  402 
Land  credit  system,  the,  ii.  175 
Langles,  i.  94 

Language  as  the  most  general  and  origi- 
nal image  of  our  mind,  i.  155 
Lansdowne,  Marquis,  of,  i.  605,  509 
Lansdowne,  Lady,  i.  509 
Larsow,  Dr.,  ii.  321 

Laval-Montmorency,  Due  de,  i.  213,  255 
Lawless  Club,  the,  i.  84, 294 
Layard,  Mr.,  his  discoveries  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, ii.  314 
Lee,  Dr.,  ii.  177 
Le  Grand,  at  Basle,  i.  573 
Leipzig,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  i.  44. 

Insurrection  at,  ii.  90 
Leist,    Counsellor    of   State   to   Jerome 

Bonaparte,  his  offer  to  Bunsen,  i.  31 
Lenormnnd,  Madame,  i.  234 
Leo  X.,  Pope,  i.  216,  220.    His  election, 
i.  215.    His  adoration,  215.    And  coro- 
nation, 217.     His  year  of  jubilee,  244. 
His  death,  354.     And  obsequies,  355 
Leopardi,  Count,  i.  225-229 
Leopold,  Prince,  christening  of,  ii.  314 
Leopold  I..  King  of  the  Belgians,  ii.  91 
Lepsius,  Richard,  i.  344,  467,  508;  ii.  442, 
444,  470.     His  Egyptian  researches,  i. 
344.   In  Switzerland,  591.   In  England 
in  1842,  ii.  27 
Letters  from  Bunsen  to : — 

,  ii.  234,  497 

Agricola,  i.  37,  38,  101 ;  ii.  310,  377 
Argyll,  Duchess  of,  ii.  432,  562 
Arnold,  Dr.,  i.  316,  387,  388,407,  410, 
413,  418,  422,  425,  448,  449,  463, 
492,557,561,564,566 
Becker,  i.  50,  51,  63,  76 
Brandis,  Prof.  C.  A.,  i.  65,  91,  92,  93, 
117, 131, 140, 147,  161, 163, 366, 385 
Bremer,  Frederica,  ii.  401 
Bromley,  Miss  Davenport,  ii.  11 
Bunsen,  Frances,  Countess  ron,  i.  274, 
275,   279-285,  286,  289,   292-299, 
301,  302-315,  319,  320,  347,  349, 
351,  378,  379,  401,  446,  459,  467, 
476,   478-490,   497-526,   539,  554, 
571,  574,  581)  594,  602,  604,  606, 
607,    609-614,    615-618,   619-622, 
624.  626.  629,  631,  633 ;  ii.  4,  16, 
17,  28,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37,  41,  46,  46, 
48,  49,  51-78,  85-96,  110,  111,  114, 
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Letters  from  Bunsen — continutd 

119,  126,  139,  150,  153,  155,  156, 
158,  163,  190,  193,  195,  198,  199, 
200,  202,  203,  204,  236,  237,  239, 
248,  251,  262,  259,  271,  287.  291, 
293,  295,  315,  319,  322,  346,  351, 
359,  360,  382,  383,  388,  395,  403, 
439,  451,  467,  469,  478,  479,  504, 
605,  506,  512,  513,  550 

Bunsen,  Maria  Christiana,  i.  10, 25,  26, 
44,  65,  84,  90,  93,  95,  96,  104,  106, 
107,  108,  110,  116,  118,  126,  131, 
137,  160,  155,  159,  167,  171,  172, 
173,  176,  178,  179,  184,  193-195, 
199,  202,  204,  206,  219,  220 

Bunsen,  Rev.  Henry,  ii.  245 

Bunsen,  Richard,  i.  79 

Cobden,  Richard,  ii.  399 

Cosh,  Dr.  M\  extract  from,  ii.  471 

Dasent,  G.  W.,  ii.  103 

Father  and  Mother,  i.  27,  28,  33,  39 

Frederick  William  IV.  ii.  438 

Friend,  a,  i.  30,  623  ;  ii.  384,  401,  410, 
413,  417,  419,  421,  428,  431,  458, 
461,  476,  486,  489,  490,  497,  501, 
509,  510,  514,  520,  521,  625,  533, 
538,  542,  661 

Fry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  i.  609  ;  ii.  83 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  i.  582 

Graff,  Mr.,  ii.  131 

Gurney,  Anna,  ii.  147,  387 

Gurney,  John  Joseph,  ii.  99 

Gurney,  Samuel,  ii.  103,  123 

Hall,  Lady  (now  Lady  Llanover),  i.  585 

Hare,  Archdeacon,  i.  589;  ii.  18,  45, 
74,  101,  102,  192,  198,  238,  240, 
251,  258,  274,  278,  348,  349 

Harford,  John,  ii.  423 

Hev,  Wilhelm,  i.  81,  146 

Hiils,  Mr.  John,  i.  475,  493,  520,  646 

Kettner,  i.  453,  458,  462,  475,  586, 
614;  ii.  13,84,256 

Klingemann,  ii.  398 

Lady,  a,  ii.  301,522 

Liicke,  i.  77,  83,  100,  109,  134,  144, 
183,  207,  382,  411,  656;  ii.  219, 
287,  357,  363 

Miiller,  Dr.  Max,  ii.  217,  266 

Niebuhr,  i.  234,  238-244,  262,  255, 
260,  276,  280,  290,  330,  351,  359, 
361,  365 

Perthes,  Frederick,  i.  599,  632 

Pertz,  i.  384,  406 

Platner,  i.  494 ;  ii.  109,  254,  272 

Reeve,  Henry,  ii.  1 78 

Renan,  M.,  ii.  527 

Reville,  M.,  ii.  532 

Rudolph,  W.,  ii.  464 

Schnorr,  Julius,  i.  273,  348,  350,  361, 
373,  386,  424  ;  ii.  29,  43,  69,  78,  83, 
148,  246,  264,  265,  369,  378 
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Letters  from  Bunsen — continued 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  ii.  887 
Schulze,  Ernst,  i.  41,  81,  100 
Schumacher,  Wolrad,  i.  40 
Schwabe,  Mrs.,  ii.  337,  340,  364,  365, 

372,  378,  391,  396,  397 
Sieveking,  Syndic,  ii.  81,  112, 119,  121, 

124 
Sons,  his,  ii.  42,  44.  45,  78,  80,  106, 
107,  131,  135,  141,  147,  248,  252, 
260,  265,  272,  273,  285,  310,  327, 
337,  353,  355,  356,  358,  361,  36f, 

373,  374,  379,  380,  881,  384,  386, 
390,  394,  408,  412,  418,  420,  425, 
434,  439,  457,  460,  461,  466,  469, 
477,  484,  487,  491,  493,  494,  495, 
496,  510,  511,  515,  516,  518,  524, 
525,  526,  537,  539,  540,  543.  560 

Stanley,  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 

i.  544 
Sternberg,  Theodora,  ii.  490,  513,  519 
Stockmar,  Baron,  ii.  117,  118, 120, 125, 
126,   170,  180.  189.  193,  239,  240, 
251,  262,  263,  275,  276,  278,  306, 
308,  325 
Strauss,  Dr.,  ii.  363 
Usedom,  Herr  Ton,  ii.  36,  168,  182, 

197,  235,  324 
Waddington,Mrs.,  i.  114, 115, 120, 132, 
148,   154,  167,  183,  195,  364,  629, 
551,  587,  598,  618,  633;  ii.  2,  32, 
42,  117,  120,  122,   127,  184,   186, 
236 
Ward,  John,  ii.  385 
Winkworth,  Miss,  ii.  342,  520 
Letters  to  Bunsen  from :  — 
Bremer,  Frederics,  ii.  401 
Clifford,  Lord,  i.  456 
Gagern,  Heinrich  von,  ii.  202 
Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  i.  364 
Neukomm,  ii.  201 
Peel,  Sir,  Robert,  i.  622 
Schon,  Herr  von,  ii.  175 
Schulze,  Ernst,  i.  110 
Werther,  i.  435 
Letter  to  Baroness  Bunsen  from : — 

Bunsen,  George,  ii.  450 
Leyden  in  1814,  i.  67 
Liebenstein,  i.  58 

Lieber,  his  personal  appearance,  ii.  270 
•  Light.  Friends  of,' ii.  Ill 
Lind,  Jenny,  ii.  24,  131,  187.    Her  sing- 
ing, i.  188 
Literary  Fund  Dinner,  i.  611.     Bunsen 

chairman  at  the,  ii.  118 
Liturgies,  investigation  of  the  subject  of, 
i.  178,  201,  202,  2o7.  Bingham  and 
Renaudet  on,  207.  Result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the,  in  Germany,  266. 
Bunsen's  Liturgy  submitted  to  the 
King.  308,  310,  31 7.    Which  is  ordered 


MEL 

by  the  King  to  be  printed,  312.  Its 
principal  objects,  318.  His  views  re- 
specting Liturgical  reform,  393 

Liverpool,  Lord,  i.  263 

Liverpool,  visit  to,  ii.  233 

Lockhart,  Mr.,  i.  504 

Louis,  Crown  Prince  (afterwards  King) 
of  Bavaria,  i.  140,  141,  149.  Fete 
given  to  him  in  Rome,  150 

Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia,  i.  66.  Her 
statue  by  Rauch,  i.  306 

Louvre,  the,  i.  557 

Lucca,  Duke  of,  i.  487, 489,  490 

Lueke,  i.  46,  54,  57.  His  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  48,  656.  His  letter 
to  Schulze,  82 

Lund,  University  of,  i.  61 

Luneberg  saved  by  Dornberg,  i.  320 

Lushington,  Dr.,  i.  523,  542 

Luther,  Bunsen's  work  on,  ii.  418,  421 

Lixtzow  Count,  i.  476 

Lyndhuret,  Lord,  ii.  21 

4  Lyra  Apostolica,'  i.  428 

Lysias,  his  life  and  political  character,  i. 
163 

Lytton,  Sir  E.  (now  Lord),  his  '  Lady  of 
Lyons/  ii.  94 


"VrCAUL,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  601,  61 1 

ill.  Macau  lay,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord),  i. 
607 ;  ii.  168.  His  review  of  Gladstone's 
•  Church  and  State,'  619 

M*Cosh,  Dr.,  his  interview  with  Bunsen 
at  Chariot  ten  berg,  ii.  471 

M'Neil,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  602 

Macready,  William,  i.  621 ;  ii.  24 

Madama,  Piazza,  musical  performance  in 
the,  i.  198 

Mahon,  Lord  (now  Earl  Stanhope),  i.  609 

Mahon,  Lady,  ii.  12 

Malt  bus,  Mr.,  his  system,  i.  168 

Mamiami,  ii.  254 

Manchester,  visit  to,  ii.  231 

Manners,  Lady  Adeliza,  ii.  73 

Marburg,  town  of,  i.  23 

Marburg  University,  Bunsen  at,  i.  18,  24 

Marini,  Monsignor,  i.  253 

Marriages,  mixed,  Papal  instructions  as 
to,  i.  360.  Bunsen's  notes  on  the  ques- 
tion of,  402.  Quarrel  of  Prussia  with 
Rome  on  the  subject,  429 

Married  life,  Bunsen  on.  i.  273 

Martens,  Baron  de,  i.  371 

Massimo,  Princess,  her  death,  i.  443 

Maubeuge,  persecutions  in,  ii.  477 

Maurice,  Rev.  F.,  his  sermons,  i.  612, 614, 
515,  529,  613.    In  Switzerland,  591 

Maurocordato,  i.  234 

Mazzini,  Joseph,  ii.  296 

Melbourne,  Lord,  i.  499 
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Mel v ill,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  sermons,  i.  621 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Felix,  i.  298, 3 1 3, 
355.  At  Rome,  355!  Named  Director- 
General  of  Sacred  Music,  ii.  66.  At 
Carlton  Terrace,  129.  His  last  visit 
there,  130.     His  death,  146 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Madame,  her  ac- 
count of  Bunsen  quoted,  i.  290 

Mererale  Abbey,  ii.  230 

Merian,  Fran,  i.  672-674 

Merle,  Bunsen's  first  preceptor,  i.  6 

Metternich,  Prince,  i.  451 ;  ii.  89 

Metz  in  1816,  i.  93 

Meusebach,  Herr  yon,  i.  293,  294 

Mexico,  war  in,  ii.  147 

Meyendorf,  ii.  208 

Meyer,  appointed  librarian  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, ii.  1*0 

Meyseburg,  Herr  ron,  ii.  468 

Michaelis,  ii.  434 

Michd  Vctter,  ii.  94,  96 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  ii.  517 

Milnes,  Richard  Monckton  (now  Lord 
Houghton),  i.  612 ;  ii  167.  His  visit 
to  Bunsen,  436 

Milsand,  M.,  ii.  533 

Minghetti,  ii.  517 

*  Missse  Basilii  et  Chrysostomi,'  i.  207 

Mitscherlich,  i.  52 

Molena,  the  preacher,  L  67 

Montalembert,  Count,  i.  583 

Montpensier,  Duchess  de,  ii.  168 

Moravian  Brethren  in  Berlin,  ii.  446 

Morier,  Mr.  David,  i.  550,  592  J 

Morier,  Mr.  R.  B.,  ii.  568 

Moscheles,  ii.  7 

Mosquitia,  question  of,  ii.  230 

Muffling,  General,  i.  296 

Muir,  Mr.,  ii.  429 

Muller,  Adam,  at  Vienna,  i.  41 

Muller,  Professor  Adolph,  ii.  461 

Miiller,  Dr.  Max,  ii.  76,  166,  318,  321, 
510 

Muller,  Wilhelm,  ii.  76 

Munich  in  1813,  i.  41-43.  General  Ex- 
hibition of  German  art  at,  ii.  470 

Muratori,  his  'Inecript./  i.  396 

Murray,  Sir  George,  i.  51 1 

Muscat,  Imaum  of,  his  embassy  to  Eng- 
land, ii.  21 

Music  of  the  ancients,  i.  188 


VTEANDER,  i.  294,  297,  315,  369.    His 
1>     'Apostolic  Church,' 415.    His 'Life 

of  Christ/  427,  448 
Napier,  General  Sir  Charles,  ii.  187 
Napier,  Lady,  ii.  187 
Naples,  revolution  of  1820  at,  i.  177, 182. 

Revolution  of  1848,  ii.  163 
Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  ii. 
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236.  His  system,  273.  Proclamation  of 
the  Empire,  304.  Events  in  1858, 460. 
His  persecution  of  French  Protestants, 
477.  The  war  of  1859  in  Italy,  498, 
520.     His  manifesto,  620,  521 

Neologists,  i.  416 

Neufchatel  affair,  the,  ii.  149,  291,  413, 
416 

Neukomm,  the  composer,  i.  258, 264, 691 ; 
ii.  7,  11,  397,  463.  Bunsen's  notice  of 
him,  i.  266.  His  blindness,  146.  His 
eyesight  restored,  201.  His  death,  ii. 
463 

Newman,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  414,  498,  533,  602, 
614 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  journey 
to  England,  ii.  60.  His  war  with  Tur- 
key, 314 

Nicholas  of  Nassau,  Prince,  ii.  271 

Nicolai,  his  sermons,  i.  298 

Nicolovius,  i.  294 

Niebelungen,  the,  i  61 ;  ii.  44 

Niebuhr,  i.  84,  102,  103,  104,  130,  154, 
162.  In  Italy,  104.  At  Rome,  125, 
127, 161.  Conversations  with,  159-161. 
At  the  grave  of  Bunsen's  daughter,  1 86. 
His  fete  to  Baron  Stein  and  Prince 
Hardenberg,  190.  His  part  in  Plat- 
ner's  •  Description  of  Rome/  194.  In- 
vested with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Leopold,  195.  Conducts 
the  King  of  Prussia  over  Rome,  200. 
Receives  a  present  from  the  King,  202. 
His  departure  from  Rome,  203,  204. 
His  house,  260.  His '  History  of  Rome,' 
333.  His  description  of  the  Nubian 
inscriptions,  334.  His  political  senti- 
ments, 336,  337,  338.  His  death,  366. 
Bunsen's  letter  of  condolence  to  the 
widow,  370.  Bunsen's  letter  to  Arnold 
respecting  him,  387.  His  'Letters/ 
496,  559.     His  '  Lectures/  ii.  76 

Niebuhr,  Marcus,  ii.  358 

Niethammer,  i.  42 

Nightingale,  Mr.,  ii.  183 

Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  ii.  22,  183, 

307. 

Nineveh  sculptures,  the,  ii,  102 

Noirlieu,  Abbe  Martin  de,  i.  14,  386 ;  ii. 
548 

Northampton,  Marquis  of,  ii.  69 

Norton,  Hon.  Mrs.,  ii.  16 

Nostitx,  Count,  ii.  300 

Nott,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  242,  257,  274,  339 

Nubia,  Niebuhr's  account  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of,  i.  334 


0'CONNELL,  Daniel,  i.  501.    His  elo- 
quence, 608 
Oelenschlager,  i.  78 
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Differs,  Herr  von,  i.  258 

Olga.  Grand  Duchess,  ii.  317 

Opera*,  German,  in  London,  ii.  177 

Opium  question,  the,  in  England,  i.  582 

Ord,  Sir  F.,  i.  463 

Orders.  Prussian,  festival  of,  i.  305 

Oregon  question,  the,  ii.  99,  103 

'  Orelli  Inscript.  Lat.',  i.  396 

4  Oresteia/  performance  of  the,  in  Berlin, 

ii.  59 
Orgagna,  Loggie  di,  at  Florence,  ii.  274 
Ormerod,  Mr.,  i.  418 
Osborne  House,  the  royal   family  at,  ii. 

229 
Osten,  Baron  Prokesch  von,  i.  343 
Overbeck,   i.   108,  124.     His  wife.   153. 

His  triumph  of  religion,  596 
Overweg,  his  death,  ii.  308 
Owen,  Robert,  ii.  315 
Oxford,  visit  to,  i.  497 


PALESTRIXA,  his  music,  i.  173,  188  ; 
ii.  35.     Publication  of  his  Hie  and 
attempted  works,  i.  346 
Palm,  Van  der,  his  sermons,  i.  67 
Palmer's  '  Origines  Liturgicae/  ii.  279 
Palmerston,  Lord.  i.  501,  528;  ii.  197, 
,     236,  249.     Conference  with  him  on  the 
Jerusalem  Bishopric,  i.  606.     And  on 
the  NeufchAtel  affair,  ii.  150.   Anecdote 
of  him,  162,  197.     Conversation  with 
him  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,  226. 
Out  of  office,  274.     At  Fishmongers' 
Hall,  318.     Resigns,  325,  463.    His 
speech  in  1859,  492 

Paolo,  S.,  fuori  le  mure,  burning  of,  i.  208. 
Pinelli's  view?  of  the  ruin,  209 

Papyri,  the,  in  the  British  Museum,  i.  608 

Paretz,  the  Prussian  royal  family  at,  i. 
283 

Paris,  visit  to,  in  1839,  i.  552,  557.  In 
1848,  ii.  166 

Parliament,  new  Houses  of,  ii.  29 

Paul'6,  St.,  charity  children  at,  ii.  17 

.Peel,  Sir  Robert,  i.  410,  411,  505,  514, 
622;  ii.  189.  His  speeches,  499.  In- 
tel view  with,  608.  Visit  to,  ii.  37.  His 
death-bed,  40.  His  letter  on  the  Prus- 
sian Constitution,  125.  His  fatal  acci- 
dent, 250 

Penrose,  Mr.,  ii.  294 

Perponcher,  Count,  ii.  303 

Persian  language,  the,  i.  95 

Perthes,  Clement,  i.  49 

Perthes,  Friedrich,  i.  49 

Pert*.  Dr.,  i.  259 

Pfue),  General  von,  i.  447 

Phillimore,  Dr„  i.  536 

PhilpottK,  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  i. 
483 


BAU 

Piedmont,  revolution  in,  i.  183 

Pilat,  secretary  to  Metternich,  i.  41 

Pinchinat,  Maison,  Bunsen  at  the,  ii.  487 
488,492 

Pinelli,  his  views  of  the  ruins  of  S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  mure,  i.  209 

Pius  VII.,  Pope,  i.  108.     His  death  and 
funeral  obsequies,  210,  211 

Pius  VIII.  Pope,  i.  360 

Platen,  Count,  i.  353,  358 

Platner,    the    artist,   i.    124,  315.     His 
'Description  of  Rome/  193,  332 

Plato,  i.  164 

Plessen,  Herr  von,  i.  290 

Plutarch,  his  '  Lives/  i.  164 

Poems,  Bunsen' s,  in  their  German  origi- 
nal, ii.  583 

Pope,   funeral   obsequies   of   a,    i.   211. 
Mode  of  electing  a,  212 

Port,  Rev.  Bernard,  i.  619 

Pourtales,  Count  Albert,  ii.  270 

Powell,  Rev.  Baden,  his  'Plurality  of 
Worlds/  ii.  497 

Prentiss,  Mr.,  ii.  30 

Price,  Rev  Mr.,  of  Cwmdu,  i.  472 

Pritchard,  Dr.,  i.  476,  477,  478;  ii.  33. 
His  house,  i.  476.     His  work,  484 

Prophecy,  Bun  sen's  heads  of  argument  of 
a  consistent  system  of  explanation  of, 
i.  470 

Prophets,  the  old,  ii.  101 

Prussia,  Princess  (now  Queen)  of,  her 
visit  to  England,  ii.  114,  115 

Prussia,  government  of,  i.  428.  Its  quar- 
rel with  the  Court  of  Rome,  429.  Its 
constitution,  ii.  125.  The  rising  of 
1848,  169.  Proposals  of  a  union  with 
Austria,  225 

Prussian  congregation  at  Rome  founded, 
i.  165 

Pusey,  Mr.,  i.  264,  463,  604.    Visits  to 
him  at  Pusey,  496,  508,  509,  613.  His 
feeling  against  Low  Church  aud  Calvin- 
ism, 522 
Pusey,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  well-known  sermon, 

ii.  42 
Pusey,  early  British  village  near,  i.  497 


RADCLIFFE,   Mrs..  German  transla- 
tions of  her  novels,  i.  8 
Radowitz,  General  von,  i.  232,  595 ;  ii. 

214.     His  death.  326 
Rastadt,  fortress  of,  ii.  471 
Raffles,  Lady,    i.    380,    510.    At  High 

Wood,  512,  532;  ii.  319,  321 
Raphael,  his  '  Madonna  della  Famigliadi 

Lante/  i.  274,  277,  289,  291,  297,  301 
Rationalises,  i.  416 
Rauch,  visit  of  Frederick  William  III.  to 

his  studio,  i.  305,  306 
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Ranmer,  Nicolovius  vod,  i.  282,  284 ;  ii. 
291 

Rawlinson's  *  Babylonian  Inscriptions/  ii. 
285,  288 

Razuraoffski,  Princess,  i.  236 

Recamier,  Madame,  i.  237 

Beck,  Dr.,  at  Gotringen,  i.  19,  54,  176. 
Schulze's  character  of  him,  46.  His 
life  at  Gottingen,  49.  His  letters,  49, 
176 

Reden,  Herr  von,  i.  295 

Keden,  Henrietta  von,  i.  306 

Reeve,  Mr.,  ii.  167 

Reformation,  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of 
the,  in  Rome,  i.  127 

Reichenbach,  i,  43.     His  telescope,  43 

Reisiger,  his  musical  taste  and  talent,  i. 
189 

Renan,  M.,  ii.  423 

Reuter,  General  de,  i.  382 

Rhebenitz,  Theodore,  i.  142 

Rheineck,  M  de,  i.  234 

Rheineck,  Baron,  i.  296 

Rhine  boundary,  question  of  the,  in  1840, 
i.  588 

Richardson's  novels,  German  translations 
of,  i.  8 

Ringseis,  i.  275 

Rio,  M.,  of  Vannes,  i.  376 

Ritter,  the  geographer,  i.  613 

Roden,  Lady,  ii.  181 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  his  speeches,  ii.  42 

Roeder,  Major  von,  i.  296 

Rogers,  Samuel,  i.  488.  Dinner  with, 
542 

Roggenbach,  Baron,  ii.  327 

Rome  in  1816,  i.  107.  In  1817,  109. 
Artists'  fete  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia at,  150.  Formation  of  the  Prus- 
sian Congregation  at,  165.  Burning  of 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mure,  208.  The  city 
in  1823,  212.  Sundayin,  218.  In  the 
winter  of  1823-4,  236.  Geology  of 
the  site  of  the  city,  241.  The  Protes- 
tant burial-place  in,  241,  242.  Eng- 
lish State  papers  in  the  Vatican,  258, 
259.  The  '  Description  of  Rome/  332- 
335.  The  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Rome,  342.  The  Infirmary  for  Pro- 
testants, 345.  The  Collegium  Preuc- 
kianum,  345.  The  font  in  the  German 
chapel,  373.     Cholera  in  1837,  442 

Rosellini,  his  work  on  Egypt,  i.  343,  481 

Rosetta  stone,  the,  i.  253 

Rothe,  author  of  the  '  Corpus  Borussi- 
cum,'  i.  42 

Rothe,  Rev.  Richard,  chaplain  in  Rome, 
i.  219,  279.  His  'Primordia  of  the 
Church,1  448 

Rothschild,  Baron,  i.  345 

Rouen,  visit  to,  i.  550 


SCH 

Roug£,  M.  de,  ii.  294 

Riickert,  his  poem  '  Um  Mitternacht,'  ii. 
308 

Ruskin,  John,  at  Oxford,  i.  535 

Russell,  Lady  Rachel,  at  Totteridge,  i. 
532 

Russell,  Lord  John  (now  Earl),  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  i.  499.  His  simi- 
larity to  Niebuhr,  665.  At  Stafford 
House,  ii.  8.  His  explanations  as  to 
Lord  Palmerston  leaving  office,  277 

Russell,  Lord  William,  i.  603 

Russian  sacred  music,  i.  299,  302,  304 


SACY,  Silvestre,  de,  i.  93,  94,  95 
Sadi,  Bnnsen's  study  of,  i.  94 

Sailer,  Archbishop  of  Regensburg,  i.  287 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  i.  479 

Sand,  George,  her  *L'Histoire  de  ma  Vie,' 
ii.  430 

Sandford,  Rev.  John  (now  Archdeacon),  i. 
620 

Sandon,  Lord,  i.  256,  263,  500,  608.  His 
ideas  on  Chapter  Reform.  257 

Sandon,  Lady  Frances,  i.  500,  503 

Sans  Souci,  military  festival  at,  ii.  67. 
Gardens  of,  445 

Sarti,  Professor,  i.  396 

Sartoris,  Mrs.,  ii.  9,  82 

Savelli,  Palazzo,  i.  131 

Sarigny,  i.  84,  295 

Schack,  General  von,  i.  173,  281,  286. 
His  services,  174. 

Schadow.  the  sculptor,  i.  141 

Scharnhorst,  General,  ii.  304,  306 

Scheffer,  Ary,  ii.  547 

Schelling,  i.  42,  413.  His  lectures,  462, 
464 

Schiller,  centenary  of  his  birth,  ii.  546 

Schimmelmann,  Count,  i.  83 

Schlegel,  Frederic,  i.  41 

Schleiermacher,  i.  84,85,285,410,  411. 
His  works,  146.  His  sermons,  307. 
His  work  on  *  Christian  Faith,'  427. 
His  death,  410 

Schleswig-Holstein  question,  the,  ii.  279- 
284 

Schmolck,  Benjamin,  his  devotional  works, 
i.  6. 

Schnorr,  Julius,  i.  258,  273  ;  ii.  388 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  his  friendship  with 
Bunsen,  i.  28 ;  ii.  437 

Schopenhauer,  Frau,  i.  28 

Scbulze,  Ernst,  i.  19,  54,  92,  100.  His 
friendship  with  Bunsen,  19,  45.  Bun- 
sen's  account  of  him,  45,  note.  His  ac- 
count of  the  friends  at  Gottingen,  46. 
His  death,  47,  121 

Schumacher,  Wolrad,  his  recollections  of 
Bunsen,  i.  1 1 ;  ii.  80 
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Schmedding,  Under-Secretary,  i.  402 

Schmieder,  the  chaplain  at  Rome,  i.  158, 
165,  218.     His  sermons,  166 

Schmitz,  Dr.,  ii.  76 

Schon,  President,  ii.  264 

Schonberg,  i.  291,  296 

Schonberg,  Frau  von,  i.  296 

Schiitz,  Dr.,  i.  37 

Schwabe,  Mr.,  ii.  232 

Schwabe,  Mrs.  Salis,  ii.  341  note,  547 

Schwarzenberg,  ii.  225 

Scipio,  WilhcLm,  Bunsen's  schoolfellow,  i. 
11 

Scott,  Charles,  i.  376 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  in  Rome,  i.  374.  His 
death,  376 

Scotland,  Highlanders  of,  ii.  290 

Scripture,  reflections  on  the  study  of,  i. 
143 

Sebastopr.l,  fall  of,  ii.  384 

Seckendorf,  i.  42 

8eeland,  i.  78 

Senfft,  Count,  i.  499 

Serre,  Count  de,  i.  196.     His  death,  244 

Seymer,  Mrs.  Ker,  i.  484 

Seymer,  Louisa  Ker  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Denison),  i.  486,  543,  615.  Her  death, 
616,  617 

Shakspeare,  German  translations  of,  i.  8 

Sheridan,  his  'School  for  Scandal/  i.  541 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  John  Kaye,  his  pamph- 
let, ii.  128 

Sieveking,  Dr..  ii.  23,  191 

Siereking,  Syndic,  his  'Florentine  His- 
tories,' ii.  122.     His  death,  140,  142 

Silesia,  troubles  in,  i.  287 

Smith,  Adam,  ii.  517 

Solly  collection,  the,  i.  290,  292 

Somaglia,  Cardinal  dell*,  i.  216,  242,  331 

Sonderbund  affair  of  Switzerland,  ii.  147 

Sontag,  Madame,  her  singing,  i.  284,  285 

Sophia  of  Gloucester,  Princess,  ii.  5,  8, 
106,  107,  120.     Her  illness,  175 

Sovereigns,  the  allied,  in  England  in  1814, 
i.  175 

Spanish  Club  of  Berlin,  i.  285 

Speckter,  Otto,  i.  50 

Spencer,  Earl,  i.  539,  540 

Spiegel  zu  Darenberg,  Count,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  i.  287, 402,  404.  His  death, 
403 

Spithead,  naval  review  at,  ii.  316 

Sporlein,  his  sermons,  i.  604.  In  Eng- 
land, 613.  His  visit  to  Dr.  Newman, 
614 

Spottiswoode's  printing  establishment,  ii. 
350 

Stael,  Madame  August©  de,  i.  380,  589 ; 
ii.  402,  404,  405 

Stafford,  Lord  (now  Duke  of  Sutherland), 
ii.  3 


THt 

Stahl,  Professor,  i.  570 ;  ii.  377,  379 

Stanhope,  Earl,  i.  502 

Stanhope,  Lady  Wilhelmina,  i.  502;   ii. 

12 
Stanley,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  i.  604 ; 

ii.  35 
Stanley,  Rev.  A.  P.  (now  Dean),  i.  591 ; 

ii.  449 
Steffens,  i.  285 
Stein,   Baron  von,  i.  53,  182,  183,  187, 

188.     Niebuhr's  fete  to,  190 
Stephanie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  i. 

380 
Stephen,  Sir  James,  ii.  228 
Stephens,  the  druggist,  his  essay  on  trial 

by  jury,  ii.  322 
Stier,  the  architect,  i.  278 
Stockmar,  Baron,  ii.  168,  201,  225,  230, 

236,  479 
Stollberg,  Count,  ii.  65 
Stonehenge,  i.  479 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  ii.  231 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Beecher,  ii.  311 
Stowell,  Rev.  Hugh,  his  sermons,  ii.  38 
Strangeways,  Mr.,  i.  509 
Strasburg,  visit  to,  i.  594 
Strauss,  Dr.,  i.  286,  314,  315,  319.    At 

the  palace,  299.    His  '  Life  of  Jesus/ 

419,  427 
Strube,  Rector,  i.  9 
Stuart,  Lady  Louisa,  ii.  159,  160 
Sulzer,  Baron  de,  i.  582 
Sumner,  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

i.  511,  523 
Susemiehl,  of  Kiel,  student  of  medicine, 

i.  34 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  ii.  8 
Sutherland,  Duke  of,  ii.  8 
Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  ii.  8 
Switzerland  in  1839,  i.  551-653.     Dis- 
turbances in,  561.     The  Sonderbund 

affair,  ii.  147 
Sydow,  Rudolph  von,  i.  224,  269,  371, 

379,  387 
Syncellus,  MSS.  of,  i.  557 


TABLE-TURNING,  ii.  311 
Tarquinise,  discoveries  in  the  tombs 

of,  i.  279 
Tauler,  ii.  342,  343.    Publication  of  his 

sermons,  358 
Taylor,  Edward,  ii.  35 
Taylorian  professorship,  the,  ii.  103 
Telescope,  the,  of  Reichenbach,  i.  43 
Tessin,  revolution  in  the,  i.  555 
Testament,  New,  Lachmann'a  edition  of 

the,  i.  48 
Theremin,  his  sermons,  i.  294 
Thienemann  at  Gottingen,  i.  18, 19 
Thiers,  M.,  his  history,  ii.  135 
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Thiersch,  Bunsen's  conversations  with,  i. 

43 
Thiersch,  the  younger,  ii.  149 
Thile,  General  Ton,  i.  587,  615,  617 ;  ii. 

52 
ThirlwaU,  Dr.  (now  Bishop  of  St  David's), 

i.  1 49,  339 
Tholuck,  i.  285,  304 
Thorwaldsen,  his  works,  i.  191,  238 
Ticknor,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  i.  149 
Tieck,  his  *  Puss  in  Boots,'  ii.  65 
Tippelkirsch,  Heir  von,  i.  224,  311,  314 
Tivoli,  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  at,  i.  161 
Tocquenlle,  M.  de,  his  illness,  ii.  489. 

His  death,  497 
Tolken,  Dr.,  i.  37 
Totteridge,  ii,  176,  177,  183 
Tractarianism  in  England,  ii.  77 
4  Trafalgar/  launch  of  the,  i.  605 
Travel,  advantages  of,  i.  44,  46 
Treves,  festival  of  the  Holy  Coat  of,  ii.  72 
Tronchin,  M.,  i.  689 
Tronchin,  Mdlle..  i.  589 
Turgueneff,  Prince,  i.  380 


TTLRICH,  of  Jena,  student  of  medicine, 

I '     i.  34,  35 

Ulrichs,  Professor,  i.  58 

Ungern-Sternberg,  Baron  von,  his  mar- 
riage, i.  142;  ii.  376 

United  States  of  America,  Episcopal 
Church  in  the,  i.  898.  Question  of 
San  Joan  de  Nicaragua  and  Mosquitia, 
230 

University,  national,  Bunsen's  idea  of  a,  i. 
420 

Usedom,  Herr  von,  i.  269,  519,  559 ;  ii. 

197 
Usteri,  i.  655 
Uxkull,  Baroness  Clara  Boris  von,  ii.  376 


Y ALETTE,  M.,  i.  358,  571 ;  ii.  247, 
312 

'  Varnhagen,  Diary  of,'  ii.  640 

Vaughan,  Mrs.,  her  death,  i.  444 

Verney,  Sir  Harry,  i.  636 

Vernon,  Mrs.,  i.  620 

Versailles,  i.  652,  657 

Vesci,  Lord  de,  518 ;  ii.  21 

Vicovara,  i.  239 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  reception  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  ii.  6.  At  Lambeth 
Palace,  13.  Shot  at  by  Oxford,  16. 
Her  visit  to  Germany,  85.  Visit  of  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  to  Windsor,  115. 
Her  liberal  and  comprehensive  views 
as  to  education,  121.  Her  anxiety  re- 
specting  the  education  of  her  children, 
123.     Her  visit  to  Cambridge,   136. 


WES 

Grants  Bunsen  a  private  audience,  149. 
With  her  family  at  Osborne  House, 
229.  Effect  on  her  of  the  news  of  Sir 
R.  Peel's  death,  250.  Ill  with  measles, 
316.  Anniversary  of  her  marriage  in 
1854,  328.  Her  parting  from  Bunsen 
and  his  wife,  339 

Victoria,  Princess  Royal  of  England,  ii. 
328 

Vienna  in  1813,  i.  41.    In  1848,  ii.  199 

Vischering,  Baron  Drosto  von,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  i.  433.    Arrested,  434 

Vogel,  ii.  308 

Voss,  Henry,  his  song  on  the  new  year,  i. 
34 

Vulci,  discovery  of  the  necropolis  of,  i. 
356 


WAAGEN,  ii.  270 
Waddington,  Mr.,  and  his  family 
in  Rome,  i.  110 

Waddington,  Mrs.,  i.  119.  Lepsius's  ex- 
pression about  her,  643.  Her  illness 
and  death,  ii.  236 

Waddington,  Miss,  Bunsen's  introduction 
to,  i.  113 

Waddington,  Marchess  Florenzi,  ii.  254 

Wagemann,  Superintendent,  i.  18 

Wagner,  Mrs.,  ii.  346 

Wagner,  Professor  J.  J.,  i.  61 

Waldeck  in  1814,  i.  53 

Waldeck,  Christine  Wiihelraine,  Countess 
of,  i.  5.  Bunsen's  godmother,  6.  Her 
kindness  to  him,  23 

Waldemar,  Prince,  in  England,  ii.  134, 
135,  145 

Walewski,  Count,  ii.  324 

Walpole,  Miss,  i.  607 

Walther,  Professor,  i.  385 

Wartburg,  doings  of  youths  on  the,  i.  132 

Warwick  Castle,  ii.  231 

Waterford,  Lady,  ii.  181 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  i.  297 ' 

Wegscheider,  i.  362 

Weigel,  Pfarrer,  i.  22 

Weimar,  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  ii. 
184 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  i.  495,  502,  510, 
518.  At  Waterloo,  i.  297.  Foreign 
Minister,  410.  Visit  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  him,  ii.  9.  His  speeches, 
42.  His  remarks  on  military  regula- 
tions, 74.  And  on  the  threatened  dis- 
turbances of  April  10,  1848,  ii.  174. 
His  death  and  lying  in  state,  298.  His 
funeral,  299,  300 

Welsh  music  and  poetry,  i.  174.  Litera- 
ture, 685 

Weser,  valley  of  the,  i.  56 

Wessenberg,  Bishop,  i.  146 
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Westphalia,  Jerome  Bonaparte's  severe 
rule  in,  i.  10 

Weyden,  Dr.,  ii.  313 

Weyer,  M.  van  de,  Belgian  envoy  to 
England,!.  604;  ii.  138.  158 

Whately,  Archbishop,  i.  396,  413 

Whewell,  Dr.,  i.  503 

Wichern  of  Hamburg,  ii.  270,  271 

"Wiebeking,  i.  43 

Wied,  Prince  and  Princess  of,  ii.  271,  336, 
360,  389,  567 

Wiesmann,  Pastor,  ii.  669 

Wigand,  Frederica,  ii.  80 

Wilberforee,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  ii. 
322 

William,  Prince  (now  King)  of  Prussia, 
his  visit  to  Rome,  i.  200 

William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  when  Prince, 
i.  199;  ii.  53.  Visits  England  with 
Bunsen  as  his  guide,  67.  At  Carlton 
Terrace  in  1848,  170.  Returns  to  Ger- 
many, 182.  Prince  Albert's  letter  to 
him,  227.  His  visit  to  England  in 
1850,  249.  Returns  to  Germany,  250. 
Again  visits  England,  314.  Bunsen's 
interview  with  him,  455.  Becomes 
Regent,  458 

Williams,  Mr.,  of  Aberpergw,  i.  473 

Williams,  Rowland,  his  '  Christianity  and 
Hinduism,'  ii.  429 

Willisen,  Lieut. -Col.,  i.  257 

Winkworth,  Miss,  ii.  342.  Her  'Theo- 
logia  Germanica/  and  Tailless  *  Ser- 
mons/ ii.  342,  510.  Her  translation  of 
•  Signs  of  the  Times,'  376 

Winterberg,  Conrector;  i.  9 
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Wittgenstein,  Prince,  i.   202,  252,  280, 

403 
Witzleben,  General,  i.  200,  204,  205,  256, 

307 
Woburn  Abbey,  ii.  153 
Wolff,  the  sculptor,  i.  306,  315,  331.    His 

bust  of  Bunsen,  321,  322 
Wood,  Mr.,  of  the  High  Church  party,  i. 

601 
Wood,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Maine,  i.  605 
Wordsworth,  William,  ii.  234 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  ii.  161 
Wurstemberger  family,  i.  553 
Wurstemberger,  Sophia,  i.  672 
Wuraburg,  library  of,  i.  68 
Wyse,.  Mr.,  i.  508 
Wyttenbach,  i.  45 


VENOPHON,  i.  163 


YORK,  General,  i.  174,  175 
York,  Count,  son  of  the  preceding,  i. 

257 
Young,  Dr.,  his  discoveries  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  i.  253 


ZELLER,  director,  at  Beuggen,  i.  580, 
581 
Zelter,  director  of  the  Sing-Akademie,  i. 

301 
Ziegler,  Professor,  of  Berne,  i.  553 
Zschokke,  i.  554 


THE    END. 
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